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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     IMPERIAL     FAMILY  —  THE     IMPERIAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

I  APPROACH  the  following  subject  with  great  diffidence 
and  hesitation.  On  the  illustrious  individual  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  nation—on  his  personal  character,  and 
political  principles,  the  European  Cabinets  mainly  repose, 
for  a  ocmtinuance  of  th^t  system  of  universal  peace  amongst 
than,  which  has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  many 
lecent  sacrifices.  Towards  him  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
at  present  turned.  A  young  and  powerful  sovereign — full 
of  health  and  energy — beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  anxious 
for  their  welfare— esteemed  and  looked  up  to,  as  their  na- 
tural leader,  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most  numerous  armies 
in  the  world — surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  generals,  whose 
ittimes  have  been  entwined  with  the  laurels  of  the  last  me- 
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morable  war, — Nichdas  the  First,  quits  the  luxuries  of  the 
gorgeous  palaces  I  have  described,  and  stands  even  now  on 
the  threshold  of  that  Empire,  between  which  and  Russia 
there  are  fearful  accounts  to  settle.  On  his  assurances, 
therefore,  that  there  are  no  ambitious  views  connected  with 
his  pi*esent  actions ;  on  his  disclaiming  all  desire  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  must,  for  a  short  time,  depend 
the  chance  of  undisturbed  peace,  or  of  inevitable  war, 
among  those  friendly  nations  that  have  agreed  to  remain 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  events  which  are  about  to  take 
place  beyond  the  Balkansky  Chain,  or  Bulgarian  Alps. 
Fortunately  those  assurances  have  been  given,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  ;  andl)y  a  monarch,  whose  political  life, 
brief  as  it  has  yet  been,  has  never  belied  any  of  those  strict 
principles  which  in  private  life  have,  by  general  acknow- 
ledgment, been  known  to  guide  his  conduct. 

The  education  which  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
received  in  his  youth — the  example  of  an  elder  brother, 
whom  all  Europe  recognized  as  an  upright  prince — the 
experience  of  passing  events,  added  to  information  sought 
and  obtained  in  foreign  countries,  while  yet  removed  from 
the  throne,  are  so  many  guarantees  of  the  safety  of  that 
confidence  which  other  sovereigns  have  placed  in  him. 
Were  it  even  only  his  character  as  an  eminently  dutifUl 
and  affectionate  son  to  a  surviving  parent,  herself  the  a4v 
knowledged  pattern  of  every  virtue,  Nicholas  would  still 
have  the  strongest  claim  to  an  implicit  confidence.  But 
that  prince  has  other  and  equally  strong  titles  to  the 
utmost  reliance  of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  of  foreign 
nations ;  on  all  which  reasons  he  may  safely  rest  his  ex- 
pectations of  a  full  approbation  of  his  conduct. 

Nicholas  the  First  was  thirty-^two  years  of  age  on  die 
7th  of  July  last  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  in  whidi 
Catherine  the  Second  closed  her  loi^  and  glorious  reign ; 
and  did  not  therefore,  like  his  more  fortunate  brothers^ 
Alexander  and  Constttitine,  experience  the  influence  of 
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thtt  great  laiiid  in  the  care  x>f  his  earl j  ^voatieiL  Na- 
lore,  however,  had  prorided  bmt  with  a  sodber,  who  atood 
m  leas  need  than  any  reigning  priacem^  of  the  coubmIs 
and  asBiatanoe  of  odien,  to  lead  her  child  in  the  path  of 
virtue.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  Oenend  Count  Lamadorff,  an  oflker  of  distinguidied 
merit,  who  had  served  his  sovereign  with  great  reputation, 
faodi  in  Ae  field,  and  as  Governor  of  Gourland.  The 
Count  had  previously  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  wdl-me- 
ntei  oonfidenoe  at  Court,  as  Cavaiier  de  Service^  with  the 
Oiabd  I>ake  Conatantine,  during  a  period  of  ten  yeai»; 
ad  likewise  as  director  of  the  first  corps  of  cadets.  He 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  present  Empress-mother,  then 
nigning  Ekapress ;  and  it  was  under  her  diiection  that  he 
onducted  the  educatioh  of  the  Orand-duke  Nichidas,  and 
dat  «f  bis  brother  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  from  the  time 
of  the  former  of  those  two  Princes  completing  the  fourlJi 
year  of  his  age.  No  choice  could  have  been  more  fortu* 
nate.  The  qualities  of  the  Oovemor^s  heart  were  predsdy 
aucfa  as  affiectknate  parents  would  wish  to  see  appreciated 
fay  their  dukhren ;  and  those  of  his  mind  were  strictly  of 
that  cast  which  were  required  to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
Slimtiioas  pupils,  under  the  instructions  of  proper  masters. 
The  Oonnt  is  no  more :  he  terminated  his  long  and  honour- 
able caraec,  at  the  age  of  dghty-tfaree,  on  the  4th  of  April 
I8S7 ;  and  from  his  character,  as  portrayed  in  the  Court 
Chaelte,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  princqiles  which  he 
donbdess  endsanrcmred  to  instil  into  the  bosom  of  his  Im- 
pfsial  pupil,  must  have  been  oonsonant  with  those  which 
naorked  hds  own  coiidnct  through  lifiei 

^  Une  int^rit^  cL  toute-^reuve,^  says  the  writer,  ^^  une 
modestie  et  un  dSsint^ressement  rare,  une  volont^  essen- 
tielkment  dirig^e  -vers  le  bien,  et  la  plus  religieuse  exacti- 
tude dans  raccompUsseBiettt  de  ses  devoirs,  tels  ^taient  les 
tndts  distinctife  de  son  caraet^re.  Dans  son  int^eur  la 
aim[dijate  de  ses  moeurs  et  de  ses  gouts,  Texwcice  constant 
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de  toutes  ies  yertus  privies,  une  senabiUte  exquise,  ses  ha^ 
bitudes  eminemment  patriarcales,  auxquelles  il  ne  derogea 
jamais,  et  cette  am^nite  bienveillante  dont  FexpTession  se 
lisait  encore  dans  ses  traits  au  moment  de  la  mort,  le  ren- 
daient  au  plus  haut  point  venerable.  Calme  et  resigne 
dans  ses  demi^rs  momens^.et  oonservant  toutes  ses  facult6s, 
sa  mort  a  et6  celle  du  juste."*^ 

As  Nicholas  grew  in  years,  preceptors  for  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  were  selected  from  among  the  moHt 
eminent  men  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  make 
particular  mention  of  one  of  them,  Monsieur  Balouhiansky, 
who  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  Orand-duke  in  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  government,  and  of  practical 
science ;  aiid  the  continuation  of  whose  services,  Nicholas 
has  since  secured  to  himself,  as  Emperor,  by  placing  him 
in  his  private  Chancellerie  in  the  situation  of  state-se- 
cretary. 

Too  young  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  his  country  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  that  war  of  defence,  which  was 
soon  foUowed  by  another,  and  the  last  campaign,  Nichdias 
has  not  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  ex- 
perience in  warlike  operations,  which  would  be  required  of 
him  were  he  intended  for  a  mere  military  conqueror.  But 
the  art  and  science  of  military  operations,  vrithout  which 
experience  itself  is  frequently  of  no  avail,  he  studied  under 
very  able  masters  and  veteran  officers. 

In  the  year  1816,  travelling  in  foreign  countries  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Orand-duke,  with  a  view  to  acquire 
more  enlarged  notions  respecting  those  nations  which  were 
acting  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  Europe.  Among  these 
Oreat  Britain  was  selected  as  the  country  which  offered  a 
wide  field  of  observation  to  a  prince  desirous  of  informa- 
tion. The  Orand-duke,  therefore,  visited  England  in 
November  of  that  year:  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  Colonel 
Ford,-  who  commanded  the  Engineers  stationed  in   the 
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town,  and  who  accompanied  the  Prince  round  the  fortifi. 
cations  of  the  Caatle,  on  the  heights,  and  through  the  sub- 
terraneous passages  of  that  fortress.  His  first  step .  on 
British  ground  was  marked  by  a  proof  of  liberal  dispoti- 
ti(H).  The  noise  of  the  cannon  which  had  been  firing  to 
celebrate  his  arrival,  according  to  form,  had  frightened  a 
horse  that  was  standing  in  a  cart  at  a  short  distance  from 
die  shore.  The  animal  ran  the  length  of  some  streets, 
dragging  its  heavy  load  after  it,  when  it  fell  down  and 
expired.  The  Grand-duke  was  passing  at  the  time,  and 
learning,  on  enquiry,  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had 
deprived  an  industrious  man  of  an  useful  animal,  insisted 
on  compensating  him  with  a  sum  of  money  far  above  his 
loss,  of  which,  observed  the  Prince,  **  I  am  myself  the  in- 
nocent cause.*"  The  Grand-duke  resided  in  St.  Alban^s 
House,  in  Stratford-place,  where  the  Austrian  Archdukes 
had  been  staying  a  short  time  before.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  General  KutusofF,  Baron  Nicolai,  now  Russian 
Envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Doctor,  now  Sir  William  Crich- 
ton,  and  others.  Royal  carriages  and  footmen  were  placed 
at  his  disposal :  he  held  levees,  received  the  subjects  of 
Us  Imperial  brother,'  listened  to  the  complaints,  history, 
and  petitions  of  the  supplicants  amongst  those  Russians 
Who  happened  to  be  in  London  in  need  of  assistance,  and 
in  all  cases  relieved  them,  either  with  money,  or  by  pro^ 
viding,  in  concert  with  the  Ambassador,  for  their  return 
to  their  native  country. 

A  frequetit  and  mutual  intercourse  was  kept  up  during 
his  residence  at  St.  Alban^s  House,  between  the  Royal 
Family  and  himself.  The  Grand-duke  received .  visits 
from  ^e  Prince  Regent  and  his  royal  brothers,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  board  a  Russian  frigate, 
at  Woolwich. 

He  rode  out  frequently — visited  many  of  the  public 
establishments,  often  accompanied  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Con- 
greve,  than  whom  few  men  were  better  able  to  explain 
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nature  and  obfeeCs^ — mixed  freely  in  society,— -^nd 
acquired  a  bigh  degree  of  pc^mkrity  for  his  affability 
and  polished  manners.  After  a  residence  of  some  weeks^ 
be  extended  bis  visits  to  several  paiis  of  En^and  and 
Scotland^  endeavduring  to  make  himtelf  raast^  of  those 
pecidiaiitses  Whidi  distinguish  this  above  all  other  m^faiis« 
In  the  flawing  year,  he  married  the  present  Empress 
Alexandra  F^odorcnma,  then  Princess  CharhKta  of  Pmsaia^ 
daught^  of  Frederic  William  di^  Third,  and  of  die  late 
Queen,  whose  name  ie  htghly  revered  in  her  own  ooufttry 
tod  wherever  Virtue  and  an  ekvated  mind  are  justly  valued. 
With  the  haUowed  reputation  of  her  Lunented  moth^, 
which  {(receded  her  to  the  eountry  of  her  husband,,  the 
present  Empress  carried  thither  her  own  name,  already 
associated  by  the  public  voioe  with  every  noble  quality 
thflit  cab  etaibeDirii  the  fair  sexy  and  miMre  particularly  one 
in  so  exalted  a  station^  Nature  too  had  been  so  lavish 
q£  her  favours  on  the  person  of  the  Kupress,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  Imagine  a  more  striking  appearance,  or  one 
which^  with  the  handsome  oounteaaBce  of  the  late  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  somewhat  of  thai  melancholy  expressioQ 
whidi  Inarks  the  ufq)er  part  of  the  &ce  of  her  iCoyal 
Iftther,  unites  to  a  stately  majestic  carriage  so  mudi  grace 
and  dignity.  Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr.  Dawe  has 
painted  of  the  ESmpress,  some  of  which  (particularly  the 
last,  in  her  galaklress,)  possess  gfeat  merit  as  pictures,  I 
think  the  palm  is  due  to  that  which  has  been  beautifully 
engraved  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  which  represents  her  Ma^ 
jesty  sitting,  playfiilly  entertaining  her  two  eldest  cluL* 
dren,  the  hereditary  Qrandduke,  and  the  Grand-duchess 
Maria.  The  artist  aeems  to  have  Seised^  in  this  instance, 
not  only  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  but  those  of  the  mind 
of  his  illustrious  original.  Of  this  most  amial^  pcincesflip 
the  Empest)r  is  represented  to  be  doting^y  fond,  and  with 
her  he  leads  an  extremely  domesticated  lifes  although  sur^- 
rounded  by  all  thecares  of  so  vast  an  empire.     He  is  fire' 
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quently  seen  abroad  with  her,  without  an j  of  that  attendant 
pomp  and  qdendour,  which  ave  perhapa  neoessary  pageants, 
with  less  popular  sovereigns ;  and  both  are  known  to  devote 
much  parental  care  to  the  education  of  the  numerous  chil- 
dren with  which  their  union  ha»  been  blessed.  Of  these, 
five  survive ;  namely,  Alexander,  Nicholaevitch,  the  here* 
ditaiy  Grand-duke,  bom  in  1818;  Maria  Nichokyevna 
Gnmd-duchess,  bom  iiji  1819 ;  Olga  Nicholigevna  Grand* 
duchess,  bom  in  18S2;  Alexandra  Nicholajevna  Grand- 
duchess,  bom  in  1825;  and  huttly,  Cooatantine  Nicho- 
laevitch, Grand^uke,  who  was  bon^  in  September  1827, 
a  Ssw  we^  before  our  arrival  at  St  Peters^iurgh.  The 
hereditary  Grand-duke  ia  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Ouscbakoff,  one  of  the  Aid^e^camps-general  of 
the  Emperor,  asdsted  by  Colonel  Morder,  and  receives 
instructions  from  Monsieur  Joukovsky,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  in  Russia.  I^  is  re- 
markable, that  the  three  Grand-duchesses  have  Elng^sh 
nurses  attached  to  their  establishment.  The  hereditary 
Qrand-duke  is  a  very  fine^looking  child,  strcmgly  resembling 
his  late  unde,  the  Bmperor  Alexnader,  high  spirited,  and, 
it  is  said,  of  the  most  promising  disposition.  With  such 
a  domestic  menage  as  distinguishes  the  present  Imperial 
family  of  Russia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect  from  t^e 
children  every  thing  that  is  flattering  to  the  prospects  of 
that  country,  and,  we  may  add,  of  Europe ;  for  Uie  des« 
tinies  of  all  nations  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  the  question — who  is  in  the  next  generation  to 
wield  the  resources  of  that  extensive  empire  ?  The  here- 
ditary Grand-duke,  who  had  been  appointed  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Hussars  of  the  Guard,  from  his  earliest  age, 
was  named  by  the  £mperor,  during  our  stay  in  the  capital. 
Ataman  of  all  the  Cossack  troops ;  on  which  occasion  the 
Court  Gazette  published  the  Imperial  rescript,  addressed 
to  General  Kouteinikoff,  commanding  those  forces,  in 
which  the  £Jmpeior  desires  that  officer  to  communicate  the 
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nomination,  '*  aux  braves  troupes  du  Don,  qui  vous  aont 
confi^,  persuad6  qu'^elles  y  verront  un  nouveau  gage  de  la 
reconnaissance  et  de  la  bienveillance  que  je  leur  porte  pour 
les  services  distingu6s,  qu^dles  ont  rend  us  k  la  patrie,  et 
pour  leur  fid61it6  au  trone  sur  lequel  j^ai  lieu  de  compter 
d^autant  plus,  que  des  le  commencement  de  mon  r^gne, 
elles  ont  donn6  dans  la  guerre  actuelle  contre  les  Persans, 
les  preuves  les  plus  brillantes  de  leur  d^vouement  et  de 
leur  bravoure.'"  The  Emperor  also  declared  his  pleasure 
that  the  Orand-duke  should  be  considered  as  chief  of 
the  regiment  of  the  Ataman,  to  be  henceforth  called  the 
Regiment  of  Cossacks  of  his  Highness  the  hereditary 
Grand-duke.  In  due  time,  the  felicitations  of  the  Cossack 
troops  stationed  in  the  Oural,  and  those  of  the  Don,  were 
forwarded  to  the  newly  elected  Ataman,  to  which  the 
Orand-duke  replied  by  addressing  an  appropriate  rescript 
to  the  respective  Generals.  The  Prince  is  brought  up, 
both  in  a  domestic  and  military  point  of  view,  in  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  and  the  vigilant  and  intelligent  superintendence  of 
the  Empress-mother.  He  frequently  walks  or  drives  about 
town,  attended  by  one  or  two  of  the  companions  of  about 
his  own  age,  who  are  educated  with  him,  and  one  of  whom 
is  the  son  of  a  general  officer,  and  the  other  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him  in 
the  severest  weather  dressed  in  his  simple  uniform,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  playmates,  driven  in  a  two-horse 
sledge,  with  none  of  the  fur  trappings  which  others  deem 
it  necessary  to  wear  as  a  protection  against  a  cold  of 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  blooming  with 
health,  and  full  of  gaiety,  receiving  with  a  pleasing  smile 
the  salutations  and  marks  of  respect  which,  when  recog- 
nized during  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  every  class  of  per- 
sons seem  delighted  in  paying  to  their  future  Emperor. 

At  all  times  the  example  set  by  the  superior  classes  in 
the  exercise  of  parental  and  domestic  duties,  in  the  display 
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of  ocHijugal  attachment,  and  the  practice  of  private  virtues, 
has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  other  ranks  of  society. 
But  when  such  an  example  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  family 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  benefit  of  its  influence  over  every 
dass  of  his  subjects  must  be  tenfold ;  and  that  such  is 
the  case  in  Russia  at  the  present  moment,  and  particularly 
among  the  higher  circles  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining. 

Nor  is  the  individual  conduct  of  the  Emperor  himself 
without  its  good  efiect  on  the  minds  of  his  people.     His 
application  to  business  is  most  regular.     The  affairs  of  the 
state  alone  seem  to  engross  his  attention,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  seldom  gives  an  hour  to  pleasure,  which  might  have  been 
better  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     He  rises 
early,  and  spends  some  time  in  transacting  military  mat- 
ters.    Part  of  this  consists  in  receiving,  as  I  before  stated. 
Count  Diebitch,  the  chief  of  the  Etat-Major,  who  daily 
waits  on   his   Majesty  from   seven  o^clock  till  nine,  and 
reports  the^  state  of  the  army  during  the  preceding  day, 
and  recces  Jiis  Majesty ^s  commands.     After  breakfast  he 
receives  his  Ministers;  each  of  whom  has  his  appointed 
days  and  hours  for  waiting  on  the  Emperor.     He  has  on 
some  occasions  attended  the  senate ;  and  it  was  reported, 
while  we  were  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  having  heard  that 
the  Senators  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  very  late, 
a  practice    which    caused   considerable    delay   in   public 
business,  his  Majesty  called  early  one  day  at  the  House 
of  the  Senate,  and  finding  none  of  its  members  assembled, 
simply   desired  it  to  be  made  known  to  them,  that   the 
Emperor  had  attended  to   transact  business  at  such  an 
hour.     From  that  time  the  Senators  took  care  to  be  at 
their  post  with  greater  punctuality.     At  one  oVlock  he 
generally   attends  the  parade.     In  the  winter  this  takes 
place  under  cover,  unless  the   weather  be  both  fine  and 
mild,  in  which  casej  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months,  it 
is  held  in  the  great  square,  in  front  of  the  -Winter  Palace, 
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or  ia  the  Champ  de  Man.  When  it  is  under  shditar  that 
the  parade  ia  to  take  place^  the  exerdfie4iou8e,  belonging 
to  the  C^&teau  St.  Midiel,  already  mcaitiQiied,  is  the  buikU 
ing  selected.  The  troops  are  collected  ivithin  it,  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh,  or  hold- 
ing situations  in  the  capital,  make  a  point  of  attending- 
The  foot  and  horse  guards  dismounted,  form  the  mass  of 
the  troops  reviewed.  It  was  on  the  occasicm  of  one  of 
these  parades,  that  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
En^ror.  On  the  15th  of  NoTooaber,  a  Te  Dewn  having 
been  sung  at  the  Wintw  Palaoe  for  the  capture  of  Erivan, 
a  more  than  usually  brilliant  parade  was  expected.  The 
day  was  exceedingly  fine^  though  excessively  cold:  not* 
withstanding  which  I  placed  myself,  with  three  friends, 
wrapt  up  in  our  cloaks,  outside  of  the  exercise-houae>  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  all  the  officers,  who  returned  from 
the  religious  ceremony  at  the  palace  in  order  to  attend  the 
parade,  and  with  whom  the  Emperor  himself  was  expected^ 
There  were  about  two  hundred  people  present,  very  quiet, 
well-behaved,  and  silent  The  gate  of  the  exerdse-house 
was  guarded  by  four  gendarmes  on  foot.  Three  or  four 
officers  of  the  police  were  present,  and  an  aitUde'<a$fq^  de 
service  paraded  outside  to  and  fro. 

About  half-past  one  o^clock,  when  the  firing  of  the  guns 
had  ceased,  which  announced  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony at  the  palace,  officers  of  all  ranksi  and  of  all  rep^ 
ments  and  corps,  infimtry  as  well  as  cavalry,  began  to  ar« 
rive,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  two  o^clock,  some  in  sledges 
drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  others  in  handsome  close 
carriages.  On  alighting  they  threw  off  their  outside  nd- 
litary  doak,  and  exhibited  their  ribbons,  and  stars,  and 
decorations,  over  their  green,  white,  and  scarlet  unifonns^ 
Among  them  I  recognised  Oeneral  Jomini,  who  abandoned 
the  fortunes  of  France  to  serve  Alexander,  and  has  a  pub^ 
lie  situation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  His  person  looked  so 
very  differ^t  from  the  well->fed,  and  well-looking  stout 
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of  the  country,  that  one  could  pbinly  see,  in  the 
caie-vDni  and  hoUov  lines  of  hi»  phydognixny,  a  French 
geoeral  of  diriflion^  notwithstanding  his  Rusdan  uniform 
and  brilliant  orders.  During  the  arrival  oi  these  officers, 
the  regiment  of  the  CkevaUen  Guardei^  mounted  on  bay 
hones,  dressed  in  white  uniforms,  with  black  helmets  and 
cNKBases,  and  carrying  the  P»siaii  standards,  defiled  out- 
side of  the  giouxfed,  preceded  by  a  whcde  band  of  trumpet- 
ctii  Afl  the  nnHBent  of  the  i4>proach  of  the  Emperor  waa 
nnrat  hand,  the  officers  of  the  police  reminded  some  among 
the  crowd  to  pull  off  their  hats  on  his  arriyal ;  and  the 
aid-de^auap  before  alluded  to^  after  looking  stedfastly  at 
all  those  in  the  frcmt  row,  addressed  mein  partusular.  One 
of  my  Ruakian  ficiends  having  informed  me  that  the  object 
cf  hia  inquiry  was  whether  1  had  any  petition  for  the 
EmpeiDr,  I  replied  to  the  officer  in  French^  that  I  waa 
a  stranger,  and  had  no  petition  to  present ;  upon  which  he 
apdogiaed  in  the  same  language,  observing  that  as  aid^ 
dt'Camp  de  9cnricef  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  all  petitions 
intended  for  the  Bmperor  on  such  occasions,  in  order  that 
be  might  present  them  immediately  to  His  Majesty, 

Although  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  I  looked  so 
very  much  like  a  petitioner,  as  to  cause  me  to  be  selected 
among  the  midtitude ;  yet  I  was  particularly  delighted  at 
this  triflii^  inddrat  happening  to  mysdf,  because  it  afford- 
ed me^  at  once,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Kmperor  is  accessible  aa  these  occasions  to  the  suppUca* 
tions  of  his  subjects,  and  even  strangers  residing  in  his 
dominioiis,  with  a  facility  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
other  oountries  where  the  Soveceign  is  less  powerfid  than 
the  law. 

A  gentle  buza  now  ran  through  the  people  assembled,* 
and  presently  a  light,  elegant  sledge,  drawn  by  a  spirited 
black  horse,  which  a  richly  costumed,  fine-looking,  young 
Isvostchick  waa  urging  to  its  full  speed,  entered  the  court 
by  the  grand  ^te,  sliding  in  silent  rapidity  over  the  well. 
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smoothed  snow,  and  conveying  the  two  Imperial  Brothers,. 
Nicholas  and  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  who  passed  befoie 
us,   and  suddenly   stopped  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
exercise-house,  within  two  feet  of  which  I  had  been  per.* 
mitted  to  stand.     The  same  aiide-^amp  de  service  took  their 
cloaks  after  they  ,alighted ;  and  I  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  striking  personal  appearance  of  these  two 
princes,  whose  countenance,  stature,  and  figure,  claimed  for 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  handsome  officer  we 
had  seen  that  morning,  or  that  we  observed  on  subsequent 
occasions  among  the  several  regiments  of  the  guards.     No 
demonstration  of  any  kind  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  present  outside,  except  doffing  their  hats ;  but  the 
Sovereign^  on  the  folding  gates  being  thrown  open,  which 
exhibited  to  our  view,  for  an  instant,  the  most  brilliant 
display  of  military  pageantry  I  had  ever  beheld,  was  re* 
ceived  with  three  tremendous  roulades  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets, upon  the  ceasing  of  which,  a  bugle  band  struck  up 
the  inspiring  anthem  of  Old  England,  God  save  the  King, 
and  changed  to  God  save  the  Emperor,  after  the  return 
of  Alexander  from  Paris,  by  the  Poet  Joukovsky.     The 
gates  were  then  closed,  and  the  parade  proceeded ;  but  as 
civilians  are  never  allowed  to  enter  on  such  occasions,  we 
quietly  retired  to  our  respective  occupations. 

This  daily,  or  almost  daily  intercourse  which  his  Ma- 
jesty keeps  up,  with  all  the  officers  and  men  staticmed  in 
St.  Petersburgh  (since  regiments  are  of  course  paraded  in 
turn),  must  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  be  productive  of 
great  advantage ;  for  the  Emperor  inspects  every  thing, 
inquires  into  the  minutest  details,  examines  the  regimental 
uniforms  of  the  privates,  addresses  words  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  favourably  reported,  converses  with  the 
officers  of  all  ranks,  praises,'  blames,  or  admonishes,  as  he  sees 
occasion ;  and  thus  adds  to  the  scene  of  military  evolu- 
tion and  discipline  the  interest  of  a  reunion  de  famiUe^ 
where  the  chief,  uniting,  in  turn,  the  characters  of  sore- 
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idgn,  commander,  and  fkther,  exerts  those  self-influenoes 
to  maintain  order  and  subordination,  to  render  the  ties 
between  the  soldier  and  his  officer,  and  between  both 
and  their  sovereign,  more  indissoluble,  because  more  che- 
nahed  and  respected.  Military  parades,  however,  are  not 
always  held  within  closed  doors ;  and  I  am  told  by  some 
young  £ngliah  residents,  that  during  the  summer  season 
one  of.  the  finest  and  most  striking  military  spectacles  is 
the  **  Grande  Parade,^  which  tokes  pkce  on  certain  days 
on  tke  damp  de  Mars,  an  extensive  square,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  at  one  end  of  which  stands  the 
bronze  colossal  statue  of  Souvoroff,  the  conqueror  of  Suchet 
and  Macdonald  in  Italy,  and  sumamed  Italiysky  from 
that  circumstance.  On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Emperor 
has  attended  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  at  least  twenty 
generals,  and  eighty  superior  officers,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  twenty-five  battalions  of  infan- 
try, and  ten  companies  of  artillery,  forming  altogether 
an  army  of  more  than  20,000  men,  which  perform  every 
possible  variety  of  evolution,  in  the  presence  of  several 
thousands  of  spectators.  On  such  occasions  as  these  the 
Emperor  has  ever,  been  received  with  boisterous  accla- 
mations. 

After  the  parade  his  Majesty  generally  returns  home ; 
and  if  there  are  to  be  any  private  presentations  to  him, 
it  is  before  his  dinner  that  they  take  place;  otherwise 
he  either  walks  or  rides  out  alone  or  accompanied  by  the 
Empress.  He  is  very  fond  of  riding  on  horseback,  but 
he  also  frequently  goes  out  with  his  consort  in  a  French 
calmolet,  which  he  drives  himself.  I  have  likewise  seen 
him  walking  up  and  down  that  magnificent  quay  on  the 
Neva,  called  the  English  Line,  either  alone  or  accompa- 
nied by  some  general  officer ;  and  I  understand  that  in 
fair  weather,  and  when  the  Empress  is  in  good  health,  her 
Majesty  often,  accompanies  him  on  these  excursions.  On 
such,  occasions  it  is  the  etiquette  on  the  part  of  persons 
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who  meet  them,  to  stand  stQl  until  they  hare  patnedy 
pulling  their  hats  off,  when  the  Elmp^ror  invariably  re- 
turns the  salutation  i  la  mHitaire^  by  putting  the  back  of 
the  hand  up  to  his  hat.  With  all  persons  who  are  known 
to  him,  he  will  occasionally  stop  and  converse  willi  great 
affiibility  and  without  reserve. 

The  dinner-hour  is  between  three  and  four  o^dock ; 
after  which  his  Majesty  spends  part  of  the  day  with  has 
family  and  children.  The  evening  brings  its  own  labours 
and  occupations.  Ministers  are  reoeived,  or  die  JGmperor 
attends  to  business  in  his  private  cabinet  with  his  own 
secretary ;  but  on  fixed  days,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  orders 
a  particular  minister  to  bring  his  porte-feuHle^  and  will 
remain  with  him  till  ten,  going  methodically  through,  and 
dispatching  an  infinite  variety  of  business,  so  as  to  dear 
away  every  sort  of  arrear,  and  make  himself  master  of 
the  different  subjects  of  each  department.  The  strict 
observance  of  engagements  which  his  Majesty  is  known 
to  expect  on  every  occasion,  tends  materially  to  fiM^itate 
every  operation,  and  serves  as  a  lesson  to  his  subjects, 
that  without  punctuality  in  all  the  affairs  and  transactions 
of  life,  talent,  rank,  nay  even  a  hi^  character,  are  rendered 
useless  to  sodety. 

The  Imperial  family  retires  early  to  rest.  I  have  known 
some  distinguished  persons  who  have  had  the  hdnour  of 
being  invited  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  the  evenii^,  come  away  at  ten  o^clock,  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  understood  that  their  Majesties  retired  for 
the  night.  How  dae,  indeed,  could  any  human  frame 
support  for  any  length  of  time  the  toils,  cares,  and  anx- 
ieties which  commence  at  sunrise,  and  continue  all  day 
without  intermission  ? 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of-  affairs,  Ni- 
cholas, who  seems  to  be  the  most  indefatigable  and  active 
Sovereign  now  reigning,  and  whose  occupations  are  gene- 
rally of  a  serious  nature,  having  the  good  and  happiness  of 
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Ub  people  in  view,  has  traced  out  to  hinMelf  other  tasks  and 
other  duties.    One  of  the  additiooal  burthens  which  he  has 
▼oluntarily  imposed  on  himself,  is  that  of  looking  over  the 
reports  and  returns  of  every  arrest  and  imprisonment  that 
take  place  in  his  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  prisons, 
according  to  a  formula  which  he  has  himself  prescribed,  and 
ordered  to  be  filled  up  and  regularly  forwarded  to  him  in 
a  direct  manner.     In  these  returns,  the  name  of  each  pri- 
floner  or  individual  arrested,  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  imprisoned,  either 
before  or  after  trial,  must  be  accurately  entered.    Judg- 
ing firom   this    information,  his   Majesty   has  frequently 
given  orders  for  bringing  persons  to  a  speedy  trial  who  had 
been  long  in  prison,  and  others  to  be  released  who  appeared 
to  have  suffSered  long,  or  to  have  been  too  severely  punish- 
ed.  In  some  cases,  he  has  ordered  the  sent^ice  either  to  be 
revoked,  or  its  severity  mitigated,  in  confiequence  of  cer- 
tain extenuating  circumstances  which  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  statement.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  remark  how  much  good,  in  a  country  like  Rus- 
sia, as  yet  deprived  of  the  great  blessing  of  a  uniform,  in- 
violable, and  intelligible  code  of  criminal  laws,  so  praise- 
worthy an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  all-powerful  mo- 
narch, must  produce.     In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
great  benefit  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  on  his  subjects  by 
such  an  arrangement,  an  Englishman  has  only  to  bear  in 
mind  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Tribunals  in  Russia,  which 
the  meditated  Reform  has  not  yet  reached-«-lhe  indefinite 
nature  of  the  written  laws  and  multiplied  ukases**-«nd 
above  all,  the  immense  distance  of  some  of  the  provinces 
from  the  source  of  justice  and  mercy.    All  these  circum- 
stances are  frequently  calculated  to  embarrass,  if  not  to 
thwart,  the  efforts  of  every  prisoner,  or  his  friends,  made  in 
hopes  of  proving  his  innocence ;  unless  means  be  at  hand 
to  carry  the  suit  to  the  loot  of  thethrone.     Whether  ornot 
inconvenienGes  have  arisen  from  such  a  system,  it  is  not 
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for  me  to  assert,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
for  myself  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  So- 
vereign had  in  view  the  future  prevention  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  aU  such  abuses  in  criminal  matters,  when  he  adopted 
the  practice  of  actually  inquiring  into  them  himself,  until 
the  projected  code  of  laws,  founded  upon  principles  con- 
sonant with  the  general  feelings  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  in  Europe,  shall  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
empire.  Oppression  under  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
well  be  exercised  by  ill-disposed  persons  in  power,  in 
distant  governments.  Every  prisoner  will  feel  that  his 
case  will  become  known  to,  and  fall  under  the  eye  of  the 
Sovereign ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  innocence  will  he 
derive  courage  to  support  his  present  sufferings,  from  the 
prospect  of  being  at  no  distant  period,  declared  guiltless. 
In  such  a  system  too,  another  great  branch  of  public 
benefit  is  involved ;  the  Emperor  himself,  through  the 
task  he  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  existing  forms  of  criminal  justice  in  his  dominions 
— will  soon  see  how  the  existing  systems  work,  and  in  what 
they  are  defective — can  point  out  to  his  ministers  improve- 
ments which  they  might  not  have  ventured  to  suggest— or 
command  such  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot,  as  will  ultimately 
lead  to  improvements  and  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  shown  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his 
character  of  Sovereign,  chief  of  the  Army,  and  Supreme 
Judge ;  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father ;  and  it  would 
^not  be  difficult  to  exhibit  him  in  that  of  a  benevolent 
Prince  and  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  my  object  is 
not  to  frame  a  panegyric  on  Nicholas^  that  being  a  task 
which  abler  hands  must  perform,  and  contemporaries  will 
approve ;  yet  have  I  known,  even  during  my  short  inter- 
course with  Russia  and  Russian  subjects,  enough  to  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  both  the  latter  capacities  the 
Emperor  has  equally  strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  people.    The  munificence  with  which  he  rewards  ser- 
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vices  to  the  state  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  here  into  any  particular  details  in  il- 
lustration of  it.     Not  only  by  titles,  rank,  and  promotion, 
does  he  reward  those  services,  but  by  still  more  interesting 
marks  of  his  satisfaction  contained  in  the  several  rescripts 
which  he  publicly  addresses  to  those  who  have  deserved 
them.     The  recent  examples  of  this,  furnished  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Persian  war  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  not 
to  mention  others  of  a  somewhat  more  distant  date,  suffici- 
ently prove  his  liberal  disposition.    Not  only  Count  Paske- 
vitch,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  who  extended 
the  limits  of  Russia  to  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  within 
view  of  Mount  Ararat,  into  the  interior  of  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Persia,  and  who  was  made  a  Count  of  the  Empire, 
had  other  honours  conferred  upon  him;    but  every  of- 
ficer who  distinguished  himself  in  that  war  experienced 
the  munificence  of  his  Sovereign.    I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  arrived,  both  from 
Odessa  and  by  the  way  of  Italy,  and  I  witnessed  the  un- 
feigned joy  which  was  manifested  by  the  superior  classes 
of  society,  and  military  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  at  that 
event.     Unlike  the  French,  whose  contemporary  journal- 
ists attributed  the  whole  merit  of  the  transaction  to  their 
own  commander,  Admiral  De  Rigny,  ^^  h  qui,^   says  a 
French  paper,  "  TEurope  est  redevable  d'un  si  beau  tri- 
omphe^  (!)  ;  the  Russians  appeared  to  me  to  feel  more  like 
Englishmen  on  that  occasion,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  else 
but  the   consummate   skill,   promptitude,   coolness,    and 
bravery  of  Codrington  and  his  fleet.     "  Voili  encore  une 
fois  les  Anglais  de  Nelson,^  was  the  general  observation  to 
me ;  **  quelle  marine  glorieuse  !^  and  then  inquiry  after  in- 
quiry followed  as  to  who  the  Admiral  was,  under  whom 
he  had  fought,  and  on  what  other  occasions  he  had  dis- 
tinguished  himself.     The  information  I  gave  in  answer 
seemed  to  delight  them  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
their  own  officers,  and  they  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
VOL.  II.  c 
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to  my  aocount  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  that  gal- 
lant officer  had  conducted  himself  when  commanding  a 
squadron  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Sir  E.  PeUew,  during 
an  eventful  period  of  the  Peninsular  war,  on  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  and  in  which  fleet  I  had  the  honour  of  serving. 
At  the  same  time,  they  appeared  not  to  be  unmindful  of 
the  services  of  their  own  naval  Commander  at  Navarino, 
and  spoke  with  becoming  pride  of  the  share  which  the 
Russian  fleet  had  taken  in  the  triumph  of  that  day.     The 
Emperor  partook  of  the  general  satisfaction,  and  evinced 
his  admiration  of  the  English  Admiral^s  conduct  by  oon-~ 
ferring  the  order  of  St.  Oeorge  of  the  second  class  upon 
him,  the  most  distinguished  order  in  Russia,  and  limited 
to  Commanders-in-chief,  on  gaining  a  general  action,  against 
an  enemy  commanded  likewise  by  a  Commander-in-chief. 
-This  distinction  was  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering 
letter  from  the  Emperor  himself,  in  which  the  following 
remarkable  words  occurred :— ^'  La  marine  Russe  s^onore 
d'^avoir  obtenu  votre  suffrage  devant  Navarin.**^    To  his 
own  commander,  the  Imperial  recompense  was  promotion 
from  a  Rear  to  a  Vice-Admiral,  and  the  knighthood  of 
the  third  class  of  St.  Oeorge,  while  to  the  French  Admi- 
ral the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi  was 
forwarded. 

As  an  encouragement  to  other  officers,  His  Majesty  is 
in  the  habit  of  publicly  expressing,  by  a  rescript  to  the 
principal  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  his  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  whenever  by  the  accounts,  which  he  expects 
them  to  present  every  year,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  disposed  of  the  money  of  the  civil  list  confided  to  their 
care,  they  appear  to  have  performed  their  duty  with  fidelity, 
or  to  have  husbanded  the  resources  of  their  departmoit. 
Thus  we  find  him  addressing  a  most  gratifying  rescript  in 
April  last,  accompanied  with  a  present  in  diamonds  to  his 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  for  having 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  year  effected  a  saving  in  their 
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mpectiye  offices,  the  first  of  one  million  of  roubles,  and  the 
second  of  six  hundred  thousand  roubles,  on  the  sums  yearly 
allotted  for  the  service  of  their  respective  departments.  The 
nme  mark  of  approbation  is  bestowed  on  the  governors 
of  towns  and  provinces ;  and  these  expressions  of  Imperial 
Mtis&ction  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
recompense. 

Within  the  last  two  months  the  Count  Nesselrode,  Count 
Kotchoubey,  President  of  the  Council,  Prince  Vdkonsky, 
Minister  of  the  Household,  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  Mare> 
chat  de  la  Cour,  and  Prince  Dolgorouky,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Horse,  as  well  as  Count  Pahlen,  who  exercised  the 
functions  of  Oovemor-general  of  the  provinces  of  New  Rus- 
sia and  Bessarabia,  during  the  absence  of  Count  Michel  Wo- 
roDzow,  have  each  received  a  gratifying  testimony  of  appro- 
bation from  their  Imperial  Master.  When  the  individual, 
whose  conduct  the  Emperor  is  solicitous  of  rewarding,  is 
in  a  situation  to  be  benefited  by  more  substantial  marks  of 
approbation,  Nicholas,  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  feelings, 
has  bestowed  on  him  a  pecuniary  remuneration.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  the  Orand  Master  of  his  Court,  Baron  D'^Albe- 
dyll,  who  directs  the  office  of  intendance  of  the  Court,  the 
Emperor  addressed  to  him  a  most  flattering  rescript,  ex- 
pressive of  his  satisfaction  at  the  economical  spirit  evinced 
by  that  officer  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  1827) 
concluding  with  these  words : — 

^  Desirant  vous  donner  un  t^moignage  de  ma  recon- 
naissance et  r^compenser  la  longue  et  honorable  carri^re  de 
vos  services,  Je  vous  ai  assign^  sur  la  tr^sorerie  Imperiale 
une  pension  de  dix  mille  roubles  en  sus  de  votre  traitement 
actuel.**' 

After  this,  and  the  consideration  of  the  many  pecuniary 
gifts  given  by  the  reigning  Sovereign  to  different  classes  of 
individuals,  each  for  some  peculiar  merit,  and  many  of 
which  I  have  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  it 
will  not  again  be  just  to  repeat :  that  public  services  are 
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very  cheaply  rewarded  by  the  Imperial  Family  of  Russia, 
with  rings  and  trinkets. 

Nor  have  the  more  humble  classes  of  society  been  over- 
looked by  his  Majesty,  when  by  their  conduct  they  have 
deserved  the  same  marks  of  his  approbation ;  for,  in  several 
instances,  he  has  granted  those  decorations  which  in  Russia 
are  valued  as  proofs  of  merit  as  well  as  reward,  to  in- 
dustrious citizens  and  merchants,  as  was  the  case  in  1826, 
when  he  conferred  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  of  the  second 
class,  on  the  Maire  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  same  order 
of  the  third  class  to  three  merchants  of  the  first  and  second 
guild,  for  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  affording  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate  who  suffered  during  the  inundation  of 
November  1824. 

Another  strong  proof  of  the  earnest  disposition  of  Ni- 
cholas to  reward  irreproachable  conduct  and  faithful  ser- 
vices both  in  civil  and  military  life,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  creation  of  a  new  Order  of  Merit,  which  he  established 
on  the  22d  of  August  1826,  the  day  of  his  Coronation, 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Marque  cthonneur  pour  le  service 
irreprochabh^  to  which  a  pension  is  attached,  that  ex- 
tends  (for  a  limited  period  of  time)  to  the  widow  also  of 
the  person  who  obtains  that  distinction.  To  this  mark  of 
honour,  every  person,  no  matter  of  what  rank  or  condition, 
belonging  to  the  civil  or  military  service,  dm  aspire.  It 
consists  in  a  silver  gilt  buckle,  of  a  square  form  and  ctjouTy 
having  in  the  centre  a  crown  of  oak-leaves,  siurounding 
the  cyphers,  denoting  the  number  of  years  of  irreproachable 
conduct  during  service.  No  one  who  has  been  tried  either 
before  the  civil  or  military  tribunals — ^who  has  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  superiors  even  once,  in  consequence 
of  neglect,  idleness,  or  any  offence,  contra  bonos  mores^  or 
who  has  given  proof  of  incapacity — or  whose  honesty  has 
been  suspected— or  whose  behaviour  to  his  inferiors  has 
been  harsh,  or  to  his  superiors  disrespectful — ^no  one  who 
has  delayed  presenting  the  accounts  of  his  office,  without 
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any  apparent  valid  excuse,  or  in  whose  accounts  evidence 
if  irregularity  shall  have  appeared — ^no  one,  in  fine,  who  is 
accused  of  being  a  bad  citizen,  a  negligent  father,  a  dis- 
obedient son,  can  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  candidates  for, 
or  aspue  to,  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion. The  buckle  is  to  be  worn  suspended  at  the  buttcm- 
hde.  to  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  George  by  the  mi- 
litary, and  to  that  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the 
civilians. 

Persuaded  thi^X  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  civiliza^ 
tion,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  is  to  promote 
moral  education  among  them,  the  present  Emperor  has  not 
only  fcdlowed  the  steps  of  his  late  Imperial  Brother  in  sup- 
porting and  even  multiplying  the  means  of  forwarding  that 
object,  but  has,  in  a  solemn  manifesto,  issued  on  the  me- 
morable occasion  of  the  revolt  of  1835  against  his  person 
and  government,  recorded  his  sentiments  on  that  important 
subject,  which  are  worthy  of  a  Sovereign  reigning  in  these 
enlightened  times. 

^^  Ce  n^est,  certes,  point  aux  progr^s  de  la  civilization 
mais  k  la  vanit6,  qui  ne  produit  que  le  d6soeuvrement  et  le 
vuide  de  Tesprit,  mais  au  defaut  dMnstruction  reelle  qu^il 
£Euit  attribuer  cette  license  de  la  pens^e,  cette  fougue  des 
passions,  ces  demi-connoissances  si  confuses  et  si  funestes, 
ce  penchant  aux  theories  extremes  et  aux  visions  poli- 
tiques,  qui  commencent  par  demolir  et  finissent  par 
perdre.  En  vain  le  gouvemement  fera-t-il  de  genereux 
effi)rt8 — en  vain  s^epuisera-t-il  en  sacrifices ;  si  Teducation 
domestique  ne  seconde  son  action  et  ses  vues,  si  elle  ne 
verse  dans  les  coeurs  les  germes  de  la  morale.^ 

Nicholas  the  First  is  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  those 
governments  which  have  been  called,  despotic ;  but  let  us 
hear  the  language  of  a  monarch  so  situated  on  the  subject 
of  reform  and  improvement,  and  judge  by  it  what  Rus- 
sia, and  Europe,  have  to  look  to  during  his  reign.  ^^  Dans 
une  telle  organization  de  F^tat,^  observes  the  Elmperor  in 
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the  same  manifesto,  ^*  chacun  peut  se  fier  k  la  solidity  de 
Tordre,  k  la  garantie  des  biens  et  des  personnes,  et  txan- 
quille  sur  le  present  porter  sur  Tavenir  un  regard  piein 
tTesperance,  Ce  n^est  point  par  des  enterprises  t^m^ndres 
et  toujours  destructives,  c'^est  d^en  haut,  c^est  par  d^gr6s 
que  s^op^rent  les  yraies  ameliorations,  que  se  comblent  les 
lacunes,  que  se  reforment'  les  abus.  Dans  cette  marche 
de  perfectionnement  graduel,  tout  sage  d^sir  dn  mieux, 
toute  pens6e  tendante  k  raffermissement  des  lois,  a  la 
propagation  des  y^ritables  lumi^res,  au  d^eloppement 
de  Tindustrie  qui  nous  sera  communique  par  les  vmes 
legales  ouvertes  k  tous,  ne  pourra  q^Stre  aocueillie  par 
nous  avec  gratitude ;  car  nous  ne  formons,  nous  ne  pouvons 
former,  d^autre  vceu  que  celui  de  vcir  notre  patrie  atteindre 
le  plus  haut  point  de  prosperity  et  de  gloire,  qui  lui  soit 
marqu6  par  la  Divine  Providence.*" 

The  benevolent  disposition  of  Nicholas  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  a  proof  of  it  does  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  die  public,  and  many  of  his  acts 
of  generosity,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  in- 
timately connected  with  the  household  of  his  Majesty, 
never  reach  the  public  ear.  In  January  last,  he  signalised 
the  banning  of  the  year  by  ordering  the  house  in  which 
the  late  *£mpress  Elizabeth  died,  at  Beleff,  to  be  pur- 
chased at  his  own  expense,  and  converted  into  an  asylum 
for  twoity-four  poor  widows,  who  are  to  be  maintained 
henceforward  at  the  diarge  of  his  privy-purse,  filling  up 
the  vacancies  as  soon  as  they  occur. 

The  first  anniversary  of  his  coionstioD,  22d  August 
1826,  (O.  S.,)  was  marked  by  a  manifesto  in  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  a  great  nam* 
ber  of  persons  resident  both  in  town  aad  country,  who 
were  some  years  in  arrear  with  Government  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  aad  excise  duties 
on  spirits,  which,  it  had  been  represented,  could  not  be 
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exacted  without  creating  great  distress  among  the  defaul- 
tersy  the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  entries  of  all  such  ar- 
rears, up  to  the  date  of  the  manifesto^  should  be  erased 
from  the  registers,  and  no  demand  made  for  than  from  the 
de&ulters,  who  it  appeared  had  aU  been  placed  in  that 
predicament  by  untoward  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

In  visiting  one  of  the  civil  hospitals^  at  St«  Petersburgh, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  another  object  of  Nicholases  bene- 
▼olent  disposition.  This  was  a  very  interesting  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  day-labourer  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  who,  owing  to  a  peculiarly  severe  disease,  had  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  painful  operations  of  surgery,  by  which  her  life 
was  saved.  On  Dr.  Arendt,  the  operator,  reporting  the 
case  to  the  Emperor,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  ward 
in  the  hosjHtal  to.  see  the  child,  assigned  fen:  her  use  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  roubles,  and  made  provision  for 
her  being  placed  in  a  public  .school  at  the  expense  of  the 
Grown. 

The  following  trait  of  Nicholas,  though  of  a  different 
description,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  I  had  it  from  the 
best  authority.  It  is  known  that  the  Persians  have,  of 
late  years,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  European  tactics 
into  their  armies ;  yet,  with  so  little  success,  that  the  Rus- 
sian troops  opposed  to  them  have  found  little  difference 
in  their  mode  of  fighting.  Some  months  before  the  cap- 
ture of  EIrivan  by  the  Russians,  some  hundreds  of  these, 
Farso-European  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  when  the 
Emperor  desired  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  be 
sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  had  them  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  one  of  his  regiments  of  guards,  and  ordered  that 
they  might  be  trained  and  instructed  like  them.  He  even 
took  care  that  their  dothing  should  be  of  better  materials, 
and  their  food  of  the  best  kind,  and,  IriHn  time  to  time,  his 
Majesty  himself  would  go  to  see  them  manoeuvre  in  order 
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to  judge  of  their  progress.  When  he  found  them  well 
trained,  he  sent  them  back  to  the  Shah,  with  this  message  : 
^*  Tell  your  Sovereign,  that  if  he  really  wishes  to  introduce 
the  modem  European  system  of  tactics  and.  military  disci- 
pline into  his  armies,  he  may  safely  take  you  as  models — 
and  that  he  may  form  as  many  such  as  he  pleases,  by  ap- 
plying to  his  immediate  neighbours,  instead  of  employing 
some  regenade  officers,  or  runaway  adventurers  from  distant 
countries.'" 

In  regard  to  the  patronage  which  he  has  extended  to 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  record  all  that  he  has  already  done  in  that  respect. 
New  and  favourable  regulations  for  protecting  the  pro- 
perty of  authors,  pensions  to  those  among  them  who  are 
disabled,  either  through  illness  or  age,  rewards  both  pecu- 
niary and  honorary  to  those  who  are  still  in  activity,  assist- 
ance in  money  both  to  writers  and  artists  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  means  of  bringing  forward  their  produc- 
tions, prizes  granted  but  of  his  private  treasury  for  useful 
discoveries,  annual  sums  assigned  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  their  respective  pursuits ;  these  are  a 
few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  Sovereign  has  already 
shown  his  disposition  to  foster  knowledge  and  the  fine  arts 
in  his  dominions. 

Practical  illustrations  on  these  various  points  crowd 
upon  my  memory  at  the  mere  allusion  to  the  facts ;  but 
I  can  only  afford  space  for  the  special  mention  of  Nicholases 
act  of  splendid  liberality  towards  the  celebrated  historian 
Karamzine,  who  on  account  of  his  health  was  about  to 
leave  Russia  for  a  milder  climate,  and  to  whom,  a&  a  recom- 
pense for  literary  services  to  Russia,  the  Emperor  granted 
a  pension  of  50,000  roubles,  (2,273/.  ster.)  per  annum  f 
revertible  to  his  widow  after  his  death,  and  after  her  to 
his  children,  until  the  sons  have  entered  the  service,  or 
the  daughters  are  married.     In  what  other  countries  are 
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authors  of  an  equal  merit  to  Karamzine  and  their  families 
90  rewarded  ?  Nor  was  the  very  flattering  rescript  by 
which  this  gift  was  accompanied,  a  less  interesting  mark 
of  Imperial  favour  towards  the  historian. 

But  the  great  traits  which  have  stamped  the  character 
of  Nicholas  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  empire,  as  an 
upright  prince  and  a  brave  man,  and  which  future  histo- 
rians will  know  how  to  appreciate,  are  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  his  behaviour 
on  the  26th  of  December  1825.     Full  of  becoming  respect 
for  the  organic  law  of  succession  established  in  his  country, 
Nicholas  would  neither  allow  the  existence  of  a  private 
document,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  a  secret,   and 
might,   for   aught  he  knew,  have  been  forced  from  his 
elder  brother;  nor  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
senate,  inclining  to  supersede  the  natural  right  of  the  law- 
ful inheritor  of  the  crown — to  disturb  the  regular  succession 
to  the  Imperial  power,  but  on  the  contrary  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  swearing  aUegiance  to  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  despatched  messengers  to  crave  his  presence 
and  to  ascend  the  throne.     At  last,  when  by  a  formal  act 
of  that  brother  he  found  himself  invested  with  the  Imperial 
authority,  firmness  of  character  and  public  duty  forbade 
him  to  listen  to  the  propositions  of  those  who,  on  the  day 
of  his  being  proclaimed  Emperor,  refused  to  make  obei- 
sance and  declare  allegiance  to  him.     On   that  occasion 
Nicholas,  regardless  of  the  weapons  levelled  at  his  person 
by  a  misguided  soldiery,  who  had  already  assassinated  a 
faithful  servant  and  favourite  genera)  by  his  side,  insisted 
on  addressing  them,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them   to 
reason  by  persuasion  and  humane  counsels,  ere  he  suffered 
martial  law  to  make  an  example  of  them.     That   was  a 
fearful  moment,  and  many  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
Emperor,  and  none  more  so  than  the  much  attached  and 
alarmed  Alexandra  Feodorowna,  who  has  not,  to  this  day, 
quite  recovered  from  the  effects  produced  on  her  delicate 
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nerves,  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  dreadful  suapenae  during 
aeveral  hours  of  perilous  adventure  to  her  sovereign. 

The  short  period  of  not  quite  four  years  since  his  Impe- 
rial  Majesty  began  to  rdgn,  has  been  marked  by  a  number 
of  events,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
history  of  his  time.  A  generous  contest  with  a  brother 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  thrcMne;  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person,  crushed  as  soon  as  exploded;  a  treaty  with 
the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece ;  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Per- 
sians in  1826;  a  victory  near  EUzabethpol  in  the  same 
year ;  the  taking  of  the  fortresses  of  Abbas  Abad,  Sardan 
Abad,  Erivan,  Tauris,  and  a  great  extent  of  territory  in 
1827  ;  the  destruction  of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  at 
Navarino;  peace  with  the  Persians  in  18SB;  war  with 
Turkey,  and  the  first  triumph  over  them  a  month  after^ 
followed  by  the  capture  and  possession  of  Pravodi,  Kos- 
toudji,  Bazardjick  Hirsova,  and  Varna,  have  all  taken 
place  in  this  brief  interval.  What  other  destinies  await 
him! 

Such  is  Nicholas  the  First,  the  son  of  Maria  Feo- 
dorowna. 

Of  this  highly-endowed  Princess,  whose  name  will  be 
looked  upon  by  all  future  ages  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able in  the  pages  of  Russian  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  just  representation  in  the  short  epitome  of  the  Im- 
perial family  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself.  The  full 
measure  and  weight  of  biography  are  required  to  do  juatice 
to  the  distinguished  talents,  the  virtues,  and  all  the  qua- 
lifications of  an  amiable  woman,  which  belong  to  this 
exalted  personage.  On  such  a  subject,  every  Russian 
and  every  traveller  has  but  one  opinion.  In  speaking  of 
the  Empress-mother,  one  is  not  afraid  of  being  taxed  with 
fulsome  exaggeration ;  for  it  has  long  ago  been  admitted 
that  all  that  can  be  said  of  her  must  necessaiily  fall  short 
of  her  deserts.    She  is  an  honour  to  the  country  which 
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gxfe  her  birth,  and  a  blesstng  to  the  country  die  has 
adopted. 

ICaria  Feodovowna  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Eu- 
gene, thike  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  was  bom  in  17^9.  In 
17769  ^  ^As  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Paul,  son  of 
Catherine  the  Second  and  Peter  the  Third,  that  young 
Prince  haying,  shortly  before,  lost  his  first  consort  Natalia 
Alexievna,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  without 
issue.  At  the  time  of  his  first  marriage,  Paul  was  little 
more  than  eighteen  years  old ;  and  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  was  united  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea 
Augusta  of  Wiirtemburg,  who  was  then  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  changed  h^  name  to  that,  which  she 
bears  at  jH^sent,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  that  country. 

She  is  represented  by  contemporary  observers  of  timt 
time,  as  havipg  made  a  great  impression  in  the  capital  of 
Bussia;  and  the  same  remarks  are  found  in  subsequaat 
writa^  when  giving  an  account  of  her  travds  throu^  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Europe,  in  company  with  Paul,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  the  Comiesse  du  Nord.  She  is  there  pic- 
tured in  tke  prime  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  full  glow  of 
beauty,  combining  with  a  truly  noUe  figure  a  striking  and 
ccMumanding  physiognomy.  But  the  £Eur ;  proportions  of 
external  form,  which  deservedly  excited  admiration  among 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  approaching  her,  were  not 
the  only  themes  for  the  eulogiums  with  which  the  mention 
of  her  name,  even  in  those  times,  was  associated ;  for  the 
Countess  was  accomplished  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
possessed  grace,  learning,  and  acute  observation. 

Only  one  writer,  who  lately  favoured  the  world  with  her 
reoaUectioDs  of  the  niaiseries  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antau 
nettCy  has  ventured  to  mix  a  little  ill-judged  satire  with  her 
laudatory  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of,  and  imi- 
pression  made  by  the  Comteue  du  Nord,  when  she  was  pre- 
sented at  the  French  Court,  in  May  1782.  Speaking  of 
that  event,  Madame  de  Campan  pretends  that*  notwith- 
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Standing  her  striking  and  handsome  figure,  and  her  learning, 
which,  observes  the  writer,  elle  faisait  connoUre  peut-etre 
avec  irop  de  confiance,  the  illustrious  stranger  had  not,  at 
first,  obtained  with  the  Queen  that  success  which  Paul  had 
obtained  with  the  King — nay  more,  that  the  Queen  had 
positively  been  intimidated  by  her  presence,  and  that  after 
retiring  to  her  closet,  she  had  expressed  herself  to  her 
confidante  in  a  manner  not  quite  flattering  to  the  visiter. 
The  reigning  Empress  of  Russia,  it  is  said,  having  perused 
Madame  de  Campan^s  book,  and  learning  that  her  illus- 
trious mother-in-law  wished  likewise  to  read  it,  deemed  pro- 
per to  tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  objectionable 
observations;  but  the  Empress-mother  had  seen,  in  the 
meanwhile,  another  copy  of  the  work,  and  had  discovered, 
by  the  passage  in  question,  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
that  particular  page  in  the  Empresses  book.  Struck  by 
this  intended  mark  of  attention  on  her  part,  when  next  she 
met  her  daughter,  she  addressed  her  thus : — Je  vous  suis 
gre,  ma  ch^re  enfant,  de  ce  que  vous  avez  voulu  m^eparg- 
ner  de  la  peine  en  m^otant  la  possibility  de  lire  le  passage 
que  contenait  le  feuillet  que  vous  venez  de  dechirer.  Ma- 
dame de  Gampan,  je  trouve,  a  du  avoir  raison :  eduqu6e 
sous  les  yeux  de  Catherine,  vivant  presque  dans  un  ^tat 
perpetuel  de  discipline  et  d^ordre  devant  elle,  ayant  ^te, 
d^ailleurs,  61ev6e  avec  des  dispositions  pour  le  travail  et  la 
lecture,  sa  maitresse  a  du  trouver  la  Comtesse  du  Nord 
ennuyeuse.  Elle  venait  de  changer  le  ton  de  la  Cour — et 
la  gaiet6  frivole  regnait  aux  Tuileries.  I^a  conversation 
d^une  jeune  femme  qui  ne  sympathisaitaucunement  avec 
les  plaisirs  de  sa  coterie  n'*a  pas  pu  lui  6tre  utile.  •  Quant 
icettepauvre  Campan,  je  lui  pardonne  bien  volontiers  sa 
reflection  sur  mon  compte.**^ 

In  1796,  she  ascended  the  throne  with  Paul ;  and  five 
years  after,  the  tragic  catastrophe  at  the  castle  of  St.  Mi. 
chael  made  her  a  widow.  It  is  reported,  that  in  private 
life  Paul  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  good  father.     The  in- 
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nciaie  attachment  which  his  consort  bore  to  him  for  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  sentiments  of  afPection 
with  which  she  cherished  his  recollection,  maybe  considered 
as  so  many  proofs  of  those  qualities  of  the  heart  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  Her  Majesty,  in  mentioning  his 
name,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured, after  my  presentation  to  her,  appeared  to  me  moved 
and  sensibly  affected.  This  susceptibility  of  feelings  the 
Empress-mother  has  manifested  throughout  her  conduct  to- 
wards her  children  and  relations ;  and  the  grateful  return 
made  by  them,  particularly  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  known 
to  be  unboundedly  attached,  and  to  pay  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  his  mother,  must  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  her^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  as  a  wholesome  example  to 
all  classes  of  society,  who  generally  look  up  to  the  family 
of  their  sovereign  as  models  for  imitation. 

The  conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  exemplified  by  her  well-known  daily  distribution 
of  time,  are,  a  desire  to  promote  and  improve  education 
among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society — a 
wish  to  alleviate  human  sufferings — a  disposition  to  support 
those  who  are  without  natural  protectors, — and  great  zeal 
in  encouraging  national  industry  and  in  patronizing  science 
and  the  arts.  For  the  full  and  effective  accomplishment  of 
the  three  former  interesting  objects,  her  Majesty  has  either 
herself  founded  appropriate  establishments  and  institutions, 
or  has  undertaken  the  direction  of  those  which  were  already 
in  existence.  The  number  of  those  useful  foundations  in 
St.  Petersburgh  alone,  which  recognize  the  Empress-mo- 
ther as  their  supreme  head  and  patroness,  amounts  to  not 
fewer  than  twenty-three,  to  which  she  has  added  anoth^ 
within  the  last  few  months,  by  accepting  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Orphans^  Schools,  at  the  request  of  her  son 
the  Emperor. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  names  of 
illustrious   persons  found  in   the  capacity  of  patrons  of 
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schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charities,  as  being  placed  there 
merely  to  add  lustre  to  the  establishments,  but  not  to  call 
for  personal  exertion  and  interest  from  them,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Empress  Maria  Feodorowna  of  Russia  does  not  consider 
her  station,  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  institutions  al- 
luded to,  as  a  mere  sinecure,  but  that  she  actually  super- 
intends the  management  of  them  all,  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  morning  till  night ;  yisiting  them  all  in  turn, 
and  for  ever  occupied  in  devising  improvements,  extending 
their  sphere  of  utility,  or  in  maintaining  that  which  has 
already  been  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience. 

This  mogt  indefatigable  and  active  Princess  rises  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  day,  and  receives  the  sealed  reports 
direct,  and  without  the  interference  of  her  secretaries  or 
other  officers,  from  each  institution  placed  under  her  go- 
vernment. She  reads  them  all,  makes  remarks,  and  gives 
the  necessary  directions,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  when- 
ever required.  So  attentive  is  she  to  the  very  minutiae 
and  details  of  each  establishment,  the  plans  of  most  of 
which  are  of  her  own  suggestion,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
HSpital  des  PauvreSj  for  example,  which  is  particularly 
her  own  foundation,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  her 
principal  physician,  le  conseiller  Dr.  Riihl,  she  will  make 
appropriate  remarks  to  him  whenever  the  number  of  dis- 
eases or  the  number  of  deaths  appear  greater  than  in  the 
reports  of  a  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  will  express  a  wish  that  an  inquiry  may  immediately 
be  set  on  foot  by  that  physician  into  the  cause  of  those 
differences.     Nothing,  in  fact,  escapes  her  attention. 

As  I  proceed  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  describe  a 
few  of  the  institutions  placed  under  the  government  of  her 
Majesty,  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  offer  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  character  of  their  protectress.  At  pre- 
sent, I  may  rest  satisfied  with  adding,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  system  adopted  by  her  at  the  institution  of  St.  Cathe- 
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line,  and  the  Ckdlege  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles,  for  the  re^ 
ligious  and  superior  education  of  a  great  number  of  young 
ladies,  a  system  which  has  worked  admirably  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
results,  the  Empress-mother  may  be  considered  as  having 
been,  «nd  still  being,  mainly 'instrumental  in  advancing  the 
general  civilization  of  the  country ;  for  she  has,  in  fact, 
civilized  the  mothers  of  future  Russians,  and  of  many  of  the 
present  geoeration.  ^'  Cette  Princesse  merite  d^^tre  {dus  con- 
nue  en  Europe,^  was  the  general  observation  made  to  me 
not  only  by  the  upper,  but  also  by  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety at  St.  Petersburgh.    Certainly,  and  without  invidious* 
ness,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  public  report  does  not  at 
present  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  example  of  a  crowned 
female  of  such  extensive  and  effective  benevolence;  such 
zeal  and  activity  in  advancing  knowledge  and  good  morals, 
such  assiduity  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  consideration 
for  the  unfortunate.    A  very  extensive  institution  of  a 
commercial  nature,  which  I  shall  describe  by  and  by,  known 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Lombard^  being  placed  under  her  di- 
rection in  order  that  the  revenues  might  be  made  available 
for  the  support  of  certain  public  charities,  the  Empress- 
mother  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  its  ope- 
rations as  a  loan  bank,  for  people  in  need,  were  to  be 
regulated.     In  giving  this  code  to  Monsieur  Meidoff,  the 
gentleman  whom  the  Empress  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  establishment,   she  addressed  him  in  the  following 
Words :— ^^  YoWk    les    r^les   par  lesqueUes  vous   serez 
guide  dans  les  affaires  de  cette  banque,  mais  il-y-a  une 
autre  que  je  vous  donnerais  en  mdme  temps  qui  n^est  pas 
Merite:  c^est  la  r^^e  de  mon  coeur.     Ne  rendez  malheureux 
que  le  j^us  petit  nombre  possible  d'^individus ;  et  ne  vous 
empressez  pes  h,  faire  des  malheureux  par  Tapplication  des 
reglemens  que  je  vous  donne.^ 

I  have  stated  that  this  Princess  has  shown  great  zeal 
in  promotii^  national  industry  and  in  patronising  Uie  arts. 
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The  Alexandrowsky  manufactory,  of  which  I  shall  say  a 
few  words  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  may  be  cited  in 
illustration  of  the  first  position,  and  her  own  example  in 
cultivating  with  so  much  success  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  fine  arts,  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  second.  The 
Empress-mother  takes  great  ^  interest  in  science,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  botany.  Her  designs  for  medals 
which  have  been  afterwards  executed  either  by  herself  or 
by  other  artists,  are  much  esteemed  by  the  medallists  and 
the  connoisseurs.  The  two  gold  medals  which  she  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  sciences  in  November  1827)  in 
return  for  a  gold  one  which  that  scientific  body  had  struck 
in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty'^s  visits  at  the  Acade> 
my  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the  second  half 
century  of  its  existence,  were  taken  from  dies  engraved 
by  herself.  They  represent  the  portraits  of  the  late 
Emperors  Paul  and  Alexander ;  and  as  works  of  art,  I 
can  with  truth  say  that  they  would  do  credit  to  a  professed 
engraver.  Of  cameos  and  intaglios  on  stone,  of  her  own 
design  and  execution,  some  of  which  are  deposited  in 
the  public  collections  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  already 
spoken.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  finish.  In  the 
pleasing  art  of  turning,  i^e  is  said  to  excel.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  see  several  well-executed  pieces  of  this  kind 
both  in  ivory  and  wood,  from  her  lathe,  and  even  some 
very  complicated  and  extensive  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  some  of  the  Imperial  country  palaces.  One  would 
imagine,  that  with  so  much  occupation  and  so  many  and 
important  duties,  all  of  her  own  seeking,  in  which  she  is 
known  to  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  which  she  most 
conscientiously  discharges,  this  Princess  could  not  find 
leisure  for  study  or  any  other  engagement.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  She  either  finds  time  to  read,  or  has 
books  of  merit  read  to  her,  while  she  is  engaged  in  draw- 
ing, engraving,  turning,  or  some  of  the  lighter  occupations 
peculiar  to  her  sex,  in  all  of  which  her  object  is  a  little 
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uaeful  relaxation  from  severer  duties.  As  several  of  her 
Institutions  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  capital) 
and  soJne  even  as  far  as  Moscow,  the  Empress  is  seldom 
loDg  without  undertaking  journeys,  in  order  to  judge  by 
her  own  personal  observation  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
those  establishments.  This  constant  activity  keeps  her  Ma- 
jesty in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years  she  exhibits,  in  her  personal  appearance, 
as  she  does  in  mind,  all  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  one  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  life.  Pity  that  nature^s  laws 
will  not  admit  of  the  Russians  applying  to  this  Princess 
the  same  aspiration  which  they  will  apply  to  her  memory, 
"  Esto  perpetua !  "* 

This  votive  expression  had  scarcely  been  made  public 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  when  the  ai&icting  news 
of  the  death  of  her  Majesty  reached  England.  This 
disastrous  event  has  suddenly  plunged  the  whole  of  Russia 
in  grief,  more  sad  indeed  than  any  other  distressing  oc- 
currence could  have  inflicted  on  that  country.  It  appears 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Varna, 
her  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Lady 
of  Kazan,  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  Him  ^^  who  is  a  most 
strong  tower  to  all,^^  for  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
Russian  arms.  She  was  lightly  clad  on  the  occasion,  and 
had  neglected  the  usual  precautions  against  the  severity  of 
the  season.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  was  mastering 
every  other  feeling.  The  ceremony  lasted  long,  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  Empress  felt  indisposed.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  new  style,  she  experienced  an  access  of  fever, 
which  returned  at  different  intervals,  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  days,  according  to  the  general  statement  published 
by  her  physicians ;  but  towards  the  2d  of  November,  she 
was  deemed  almost  free  from  disease ;  till  then,  it  seems 
that  the  only  medical  attendant  in  waiting,  Doctor  Riihl, 
had  felt  no  apprehension  of  the  result,  and  issued  no 
bulletins.     On  the  3d,  however,  the  Emperor,   who  had 
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watched  with  keen  anxiety  the  progress  of  .the  disorder 
of  his  beloved  -pareat  ever  since  his  return  from  Bulgaria, 
which  had  taken  place  exactly  on  the  second  day  after  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  ordered  a  consultation  *  to  be 
held  with  Sir  William  Crichton  and  Doctor  Bluhm*  At 
that  period,  every  sjrmptom  denoted  that  the  head  was 
seriously  affiscted,  and  bleeding  was  had  recourse  to  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  but  without  avail,  for  the  illus- 
trious patient  sunk  soon  alter,  and  expired  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  subsequent  to  that  op^ation,  at 
two  o^cIock  on  the  5th  of  November.  This  afflicting  event 
was  announced  to  the  people  by  a  manifesto  from  Nicholas, 
which  begins  with  the  following  remarkable  expression  of 
religious  resignation  and  filial  respect. 

'  *'  11  a  plu  au  Tout-Puissant  de  nous  accabler  d'^un  no- 
veau  et  cruel  malheur;  nous  avons  pardu  notre  M^re 
bienaim^,  sa  Majesty,  rimp6ratrice  Marie  Feodorovna. 
Une  maladie,  d'^abord  peu  dangereuse,  mais  dont  les  pro- 
gr6s  se  sont  developp6s  avec  une  effrayante  rapidite,  a 
mit  fin  aujourdhui,  vingquatre  Octobre,  (5  Nov.  N.  S.) 
k  deux  heures  du  matin,  k  sa  pr^cieuse  existence,  dont 
touB  les  instans  n^avaient  oess6  d*6tre  consacr^s  k  T^xerdoe 
des  devoirs  des  plus  hautes  vertues,^  &c.  &c. 

The  Emperor,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
unceasing  and  successful  effcMrts  of  his  revered  parent,  in 
promoting  education  among  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  orphans,  has  established  an  order  of  merit  in  be- 
half of  those  females  who  devote  themselves  to  that 
object  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  late 
Empress.  And  he  has  denominated  the  order  in  question 
'^  Marque  d'^honneur  de  Marie,  pour  le  service  irrepro- 
chable.^'  This  distinction  consists  in  a  gold  medal  en- 
amelled blue  with  four  points,  each  of  which  bear  the 
name  **  Marie  Feodoiovna,^^  and  is  to  be  worn  suspended 
from  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir  on  the  left 
shoulder  by  the  ladies  of  the  first,  and  on  the  breast  by 
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those  of  the  second  class  of  the  order.  But  a  much  more 
important  task  has  devolved  on  his  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of  the  imexpected  demise  of  his  revered  mother ;  that  of 
placing  the  numerous  institutions  both  in  St.  Petersburgh 
and  at  Moscow,  over  which  she  had  presided  in  the  true 
spirit  of  humanity  and  benevx>lence  for  a  long  series  of 
yeafs,  under  patronage  worthy  of  her  whose  loss  they  have  so 
raucb  reason  to  deplore.  This  task  the  Emperor  has  since 
fulfilled,  assisted  by  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the 
late  [Empress  :  from  these  it  appears  that  the  communaut^ 
des  demoiselles  nobler— the  Foundlings  in  both  Capitals^ 
the  Institute  of  St.  Catherine,  and  eight  other  institutions, 
are  placed  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the 
reigning  Empress;  while  three  other  benevolent  estab- 
lishments are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena  Paulowna,  together  with  the  funds  and  revenues 
thereunto  appertaining.  The  two  Imperial  patronesses  are 
to  be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  named  for 
that  purpose,  and  presided  by  Monsieur  WillamoflT, 
principal  Secretary  to  the  late  Empress,  and  now  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  State-Secretary  for  this  particular 
department. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  usually 
resident  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
personally  judging  during  my  stay.  The  Grand-duke 
Michael,  who  is  extremely  attached,  to  his  profession,  and 
who' is  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  engineer 
corps,  was  absent  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  no  pre- 
sentation took  place  to  him.  Captain  Jones,  however,  who 
visited  St.  Petersburgh  only  four  or  five  years  before,  has 
represented  him  as  a  Prince  of  the  most  condescending 
and  unaffected  manners,  and  highly  popular.  In  visiting 
with  His  Imperial  Highness  the  military  hospitals.  Captain 
Jones  was  a  witness  to  the  general  burst  of  ^^  You  are 
welcome !""  which  broke  from  the  patients  as  the  Duke  en- 
tered the  establishment ;  and  in  order  to  silence,  as  it  were, 
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the  incredulous,  who,  whenever  any  thing  of  this  kind  is 
related  as  having  taken  place  abroad,  immediately  cry  out, 
**  Oh,  it  was  all  settled  beforehand  !"  the  Captain  thinks 
it  necessary  to  adduce  proofs  that  upon  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  by  him,  the  occurrence  could  not  have  been  pre^ 
pared,  but  must  have  been  spontaneous. 

The  Grand-duchess  Helena  Paulowna,  formerly  Fre^ 
derica  Charlotte  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  of  Wur- 
temberg,  who  upon  her  marriage  with  the  6rand>duke 
Michael  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  was  extremely  ill 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  ;  and  by  the  universal 
sympathy  which  her  perilous  situation  excited  among  the 
superior  classes,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  her  character 
which  were  current  on  that  occasion,  I  concluded  that  she 
must  be  an  amiable  and  popular  Princess.  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding  that  the  practice  of  announc- 
ing the  state  of  health  of  a  person  so  intimately  allied  to  the 
family  of  the  Sovereign,  which  obtains  in  other  great  capitals 
in  Europe,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  not  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Grand-duchess  Michael.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  omission  seemed  to  be,  that  the  most 
alarming,  and,  at  times,  even  absurd  reports  were  at  every 
moment  put  in  circulation  among  the  families  of  the  great. 
The  practice  of  issuing  bulletins  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
has  been  introduced,  I  have  no  doubt,  among  the  families 
of  Sovereigns,  not  from  ostentation,  but  from  reasonable 
motives.  It  keeps  in  check  the  medical  attendants^  by 
making  them  feel  daily  the  weight  of  their  responsibilitv? 
and  satisfies  the  mind  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  public. 

The  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold and  the  court  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same 
at  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  other  great  capitals ;  but  as  in 
Russia  particular  ideas  are  entertained  of  and  importance 
attached  to  rank,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  thumbing  Debrett's  and  the  Imperial  Calendar, 
to  know  how  these  things  are  managed  at  the  Imperial 
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Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.     The  divisions  of  the  different 
charges  and  office-bearers  are  as  follows. 

Household  op  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  ^<  Mi- 
nistre  de  la  Maison  de  TEmpereur^  is  Prince  Volkonsky. 
This  great  office  of  the  Court,  which  stands  alone,  was 
created  by  the  present  Emperor  in  September  1826,  in 
virtue  of  an  ukase  addressed  to  the  directing  Senate ;  on 
which  occasion,  the  nobleman  already  mentioned  was  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  his  Majesty.  From  the  regulations  of 
that  officer,  issued  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  his 
duties  are  to  superintend  all  the  different  establishments  of 
the  Court ;  to  have  the  controul  of  the  Imperial  theatres, 
and  to  be  director  of  the  Emperor^s  private  cabinet  and 
privy  purse.  He  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  is  alone  responsible  to  his  Majesty  for  his  ac- 
counts, and  can  receive  orders  from  no  other  authority.  A 
Board  of  Scrutiny  and  Controul,  for  examining  and  audit- 
ing this  officer'^s  accounts,  was  afterwards  established  by  his 
Majesty,  which  seems  to  preclude,  by  the  wise  regulations 
framed  to  that  effect,  the  possibility  of  the  least  peculation 
or  irregularity  in  the  management  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  that  pass  through  his  hands,  even  were  not 
the  high  integrity  of  the  present  minister  so  proverbially 
established. 

Next  come  what  are  styled  *^  Orandss  Charges  dr  la 
CouR,"*^  or  the  grand  officers  of  the  Court,  having  rank  of 
the  second  class  of  nobility,  consisting  of  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, two  Lord  Stewards,  the  Principal  Cupbearer,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  three  Masters  of  the  Hounds. 

The  other  charges  are  called  ^^  Secondbs  Charges  de 
la  Cour,"*'  and  the  officers  filling  them  have  the  rank  of 
the  third  class  of  nobility.  There  are  five  Maitres  and  two 
Marechaux  de  la  Cour.  The  two  latter  posts  ve  filled 
by  M.  Cyrille  Naryschkine,  a  descendant  of  the  mother  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  by  Prince  Nicholas  Dolgorouky,  one 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  keep  open  house  in  St.  Peters- 
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burgh;  he  is  particularly  affable  to  strangers.  Four 
Ecuyers,  and  some  who  are  said  to  be  **  en  funetion 
d'Ecuyers,"  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  honorary  Ecu- 
yers ;  three  Veneurs  and  three  others  "  en  function  de  Ve^ 
neurs.''  The  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Comte  Stanis- 
las Potockl,  brother-in-law  to  the  lady  at  whose  house  I 
was  staying,  fills  this  office.  This  nobleman  is  well  and 
advantageously  known  by  most  of  the  people  of  rank  in 
En^and.  Attached  to  him  are  five  Masters  of  Ceremo- 
nies, who  do  not,  however,  enjoy  the  rank  of  the  third  class 
of  nobility,  but  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  only.  There  are 
Chamberlains,  who  wear  the  golden  key  fastened  to  one  of 
the  buttons  of  their  coat,  near  the  pocket ;  and  a  great 
many  honorary  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  several  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  high  nobility  being,  by  spe- 
cial favour  of  the  Emperor,  included  in  this  list  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned — ^that  of  affording  them  rank  and 
precedency  in  society,  by  being  thus  attached  to  the  Court. 

The  household  of  the  two  Empresses  is  thus  constituted : 
a  Grande  Maitresse,  Maitresse  de  la  Cour^  Dames  cTHon^ 
neur  it  portrait,  Demoiselles  d^Honneur  d  portrait,  De-- 
tnoiselhs  d'Honneur.  The  list  of  the  two  latter  charges  is 
very  numerous,  and  contains,  as  may  be  supposed,  what  the 
fair  sex  in  Russia  can  boast  of  most  illustrious  for  birth. 
The  denomination  of  ^^  a  portrait,*"^  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  wearing  on  the  breast  or  shoulder,  the  por- 
trait of  the  Empress,  encircled  with  brilliants.  A  few  of 
them  are  also  members  of  the  order  of  St.  Catherine, 
founded  especially  for  ladies,  and  kept  exceedingly  select. 

Another  section  of  the  Court  establishment,  enjoying 
great  consideration,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Chapter  of 
the  Imperial  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  Russia.  In  this 
department  there  is  a  Chancellor,  a  post  which  was  filled, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1826,  by  M.  Naryschkinc, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  hereafter ;  a 
Orand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  the  same  that  fills  a  similar  ofiice  about  the  per- 
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SOD  of  the  Emperor ;  a  Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the 
Chancelleries.  The  remaining  subdivisionB  of  the  Impe- 
rial establishment  have  a  reference  to  objects  of  domestic 
business,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  classification  of  merely 
honorary  distinction. 

Of  the  medical  and  clerical  departments  of  the  Court,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  point  of  precedency,  is  placed  second  o£ 
the  two,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  courts,  I  shall, 
speak  in  another  place.  , 

'  It  appears  evident  even  from  this  short  account,  that 
the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ufjoat  on  gala^ys^ 
when  the  different  officers  wear  their.  a{^fM:oi»riate  dresses, 
present  a  spectacle  of  great  magnificence;  and. such  it  is  in 
fact  represented  to  be  by  all  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it,  and  by  whom  it  is  considered  as  superior 
to  any  other  in  Europe  for  splendour  as  well  fs  number. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Rus- 
sia is  not  easily  defined.  The  principles  an  which  it  is 
founded,  are  those  of  absolute  ^nonarchy.  F^fer.  the  Great 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  other  European  ^nadons.  The 
head  of  the  Government  being  himself  the  qjply  lawgiver, 
its  follows  that  the  rest  of  its  machinery  must  be  executive, 
and  no  part  of  it  deliberative.  Tliis  executive  machinery 
is  very  extensive,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  undergone 
some  changes  and  modifications,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  different  ministers,  who  were,  before  the  introduction 
of  that  title  by  Alexander,  directors  of  colleges  or  de.> 
partments  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Consti- 
tuted as  it  is  at  present,  the  form  of.  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment is  this : — 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
HIGH  TRIBUNALS. 

A.  The  Imperial  Council  of  State. 

Divided  into  four  departments,  each  having  a  chairman, 
namely. 
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1.  Law. 

2.  War. 

8.  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
4.  Political  (State)  Economy. 
These  are  placed  under  a  President,  who  is,  at  this  nia- 
ment.  Count  Kotchoubey,  a  nobleman  who  has  travelled  a 
great  deal,  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  late,  and 
is '  much  esteemed  by  the  present  Emperor — He  was  ap- 
pointed President  in  May  1827- 

The  f(d]owing  officers  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Council,, 
when  specially  appointed  to  that  effect. 

1.  The  Ministers. 

2.  Members  of  the  Commission  for  framing  the  Code 

of  Laws. 

3.  Members  of  the  Commission  of  Petitions. 

4.  Members  of  the  State  Office. 
The  latter  office  consists  of 

a.  Secretaries  of  State  (not  corresponding  with  our 

Officers  of  the  same  denomination). 

b.  State  Secretaries  (Secretary-Generals)  of  particular 

Departments  of  Public  Business. 

c.  Committee  of  Ministers. 

B.  Principal  Staff  (£tat   Major)  of  Ms  Imperial  Ma-- 

jesty. 

This  is  composed  of  several  great  offices  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  army,  and  unites  what,  in  Eng- 
land, forms,  at  present,  three,  and,  a  few  years  back, 
formed  five  distinct  departments ;  such  as  that  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  War  Department,  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Army,  of  the.  Board  of  Ordnance,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  Commissary-General. 

The  component  parts  of  the  £!tat  Major  are — 
1.  The  Principal  of  the  Staff. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  particular  duties  of  this 
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most  important  office,  to  which,  I  have  been  told,  there  are 
attached  powers  of  great  magnitude. 

2.  The  In&pector-Oeneral  of  Engineers. 

3.  General  of  the  Ordnance. 

4.  Minister  at  War. 

5.  Quarter-Master-Oeneral. 

6.  General  on  Duty. 

7*  Inspector  and  Auditor  of  military  Accounts. 

8.  Master-(}eneral  of  Provisions. 

9.  Commissary-General  at  War  (Clothing). 

10.  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Quarters. 

11.  Waggon  Train. 

12.  Chief  Medical  Staff. 

13.  High  Priest,  or  Proto-Presbyter  of  the  Army.  . 

C.  Executive  (Directing)  Senate. 

It  consists  of  eight  departments ;  three  of  which  are  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  constituting  a  Board  of  General  Survey 
of  Lands,  census,  admeasurements  of  estates,  territorial 
confines,  and  seignorial  property.  With  the  Senate,  are 
likewise  connected, 

1.  The  Heralds'  College  ;  and 

2.  The  Public  Records. 

The  nomination  and  number  of  senators  depend  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  There  is  no  titular  President 
or  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  members  there- 
of sit  according  to  seniority.  The  Senate  is  a  supreme 
Court.  Its  principal  duty  is  to  promulgate  the  laws  and 
edicts  (ukases)  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  watch  over  their 
execution.  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  for  appeals,  and  its 
decisions  are  final.  The  Emperor  alone  can  reverse  the 
sentence.  In  some  respects  the  Senate  is  not  unlike  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  ;  for  it  takes  cognizance  of  tes- 
tamentary dispositions,  marriage  settlements,  and  other 
solemn  acts,  which  are  frequently  laid  before  the  Senate, 
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to  be  judged  of  and  settled  in  equity.  One  of  the  most 
important  officers  in  the  Senate  is  the  Attorney-General^ 
who  may  object  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  any  of  the 
departments,  prevent  their  bekig  carried  into  ^ect,  and 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  it^  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  united  opinion,  and.  finally  detennining  on 
the  subject. 

In  order  to  expedite  business,  and  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  the  Emperot  ordained 
in  18279  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Senate  two  new  general 
assemblies ;  the  one  formed  of  the  three  first  departments 
of  the  Senate  ;  the  other  of  the  fourdi  and  fifths  as  wdl  as 
of  the  surveying  departments.  The  attr9iutes  of  the  fi^rmer 
are,  first,  the  consideration  of  matters  referred  to  the  Senate, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  secondly,  of  questions  requiring 
new  legislative  enactments,  or  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  existing  laws ;  thirdly,  of  affairs  in  which  the  Grown  is 
interested.  The  attribute  of  the  latter  is  to  decide  on  all 
questicms  in  which  there  shall  exist  a  difference  of  opinion 
ip  the  respective  departments  of  the  Senate. 

D.  The  Governing  Synods 

This  is  the  supreme  Court  or  Tribunal  for  all  ecclesiastic 
cal  matters  connected  with  the  orthodox  Greek  Religion, 
and  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  departments. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 
MINISTERIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

K.*MinhteY  for  Toreign  Affairs. 

1.  The  Minister'^s  own  Office. 

2.  State  College,  or  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Asiatic  Department. 

4.  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Count  Nesselrode  has  exercised  the  chief  functions  of  this 
Ministry  for  a  great  many  years.     To  recompense  his  long 
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and  successful  services,  the  Emperor  has,  by  a  decree, 
dated  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  named  him  Yice-ChanceUor 
of  the  Empire— an  honorary  distinction,  having  no  specific 
duties  attached  to  it,  but  which  is  the  highest  situation  in 
the  State  for  a  subject  to  fill,  there  being,  at  present,  no 
Orand  Chancellor. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
throne,  there  has  been  added  to  some  of  the  chief  ministerial 
offices,  a  species  of  Assistant  Minister,  or  Under  Secretary, 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Adjoint,^  whose  duties  and  respon- 
sibility are  equal  to  those  of  the  Minister,  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter.  He  also  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Members  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Minister,  and  may 
insist  on  being  instructed  in  whatever  affair  of  importance 
is  mooted  in  the  Ministry,  examines  documents,  and  takes 
charge,  occasionally,  of  some  special  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  Assistant  Minister  in  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  Count  Matuszewic,  a  Pcdish  nobleman, 
of  great  talents,  to  whom  have  been  ascribed  some  very  able 
state-documents,  published  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Russian  Government,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
He  is  a  regular  Anglomanej  speaks  and  writes  the  English 
language  with  great  facility,  and  I  found  him  perfectly 
informed  on  subjects  connected  with  this  country.  We 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Count  Matuszewic  at  the  house  of 
Count  Woronsow,  with  whom  he  is  intimately  acquainted; 
and  I  know  few  public  persons  who*  are  more  deservedly 
and  generally  esteemed.  He  has  received  high  marks  of 
his  Sovereign'^s  regard,  near  whose  person  he  is  at  present, 
with  Count  Nesselrocfe,  on  the  Turkish  territory. 

B.  Minister  of  the  Marine. 

1.  The  Ministers^s  personal  Office. 
2..  Admiralty  College. 
Under  this  denomination  are  classed  together  what  in 
England  are  called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Navy,  Vic- 
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tualling,  Sick  and  Hurt,  and  Pay  offices,  as  well  as  the 
superintendance  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Ship-building. 

3.  Cadets^  Corps  (Naval  Academy.) 

4.  Department   for  the  Naval  Affairs  in  the  Black 

Sea. 
6.  The  ComptroUer'*s  Office. 
6.  The  Naval  Artillery  Department 

Admiral  MoUer  has  recently  been  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Marine.  He  is,  I  am  told,  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
officer  who  was  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  at 
Cronstadt  when  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  visited 
that  establishment  in  1H22,  and  to  whose  courteous  man- 
ners, as  well  as  abilities  in  keeping  that  great  Naval  Depot 
of  Russia  in  excellent  order,  the  Captain  bears  testimony 
in  his  account  of  Cronstadt. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  Marine  has  very  lately 
undergone  some  alterations ;  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  new  or- 
ganization. There  are  now  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  of  Admiralty ;  an  Hydrographer  General ;  a  Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Scientific  Committee ;  an  Intendant  General ; 
an  Inspector  of  the  Artillery  and  Director  of  that  Depart- 
ment ;  lastly,  a  Director  of  the  Department  of  Naval  con- 
struction. There  is  also  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Navy 
who  is  the  Minister  de  facto.  This  important  office  is  at 
present  filled  by  Prince  Menchikoff,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  informed  and  cleverest  men  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  in  Europe.  The  Board  of  General  Intendance  con- 
sists of  the  Directors  of  each  department,  who,  when  occa- 
sion requires,  hold  general  meetings. 

The  Department  of  the  Admiralty  publishes,  from  time 
to  time,  a  volume  of  Memoirs  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  Scientific  Committee,  in  which,  among  other  papers 
and  documents,  a  report  is  given  of  the  progressive  Scien- 
tific operations  of  the  Department.  The  tenth  volume 
appeared  at  the  close  of  1826. 
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C.  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs, 

(home  department.) 

1.  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 

2.  State-Economy  and  Public  Buildings. 

3.  Executive  Police. 

4.  Superintendance  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

a.  Imperial  Medico-Ghirurgical  Academy. 

b.  Physician  Oeneral  for  the  Civil  Department. 

D.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  important  office,  to  which  was  formerly  attached 
the  Oeneral  Direction  of  the  **  Cultes  Strangers''  in  the 
Empire,  is  at  present  iSUed  by  Prince  de  Lieven,  a  brother 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  who  was  Curator 
of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  when  I  visited  that  City ; 
and  who  is  said  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  situation 
to  which  he  has  just  been  appointed. 

1.  The  Minister's  Personal  Office. 

I.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Academies. 

a.  Of  Sciences. 

b.  Of  Arts. 

c.  Russian  Academy. 

3.  Principal  Direction  of  Schools. 

4.  Universities. 

a.  Of  St.  Petersburgh. 

b.  Of  Moscow. 

c.  Of  Dorpat. 

d.  Of  Kharkof. 

e.  Of  Kazan. 
/.  Of  Wilna. 

5.  Imperial  Public  Library. 

6.  Special  Institutions. 
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a.  Society  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy at  Riga. 

b.  Economical  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

c.  Mineralogical  Society  of  St  Petersburgh. 

d.  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  Litera- 

ture. 

II.  Oeneral  Direction  of  the  **  Cultes  lltrangersJ* 


1.  Roman  Catholics, 

2.  Oreco-Uniats, 

3.  Armenians, 

4.  Armeno  Catholics, 

5.  Evangelical, 

6.  Reformed  Evangelical, 
7*  Mahometans. 


\ 


With  their  Colleges, 
Courts,  and  Consistories; 
and  the  Administration 
of  Secular  AfPairs. 


J 


This  branch  of  administration   has  been  formed  since 
my   visit,   into  a  separate  and  independent  Department, 
and    confided  to    a   gentleman,   who,  in  his  capacity   of 
principal  Counsellor  of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London, 
became  well  known,  about  nine  years  ago,  to  the  principal 
literary  characters  of  this  country,  where  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  studying  the  several  public  and  private  institutions 
connected  with   the  particular  objects  of  his   researches. 
Mons.  BloudofiP,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  been  attached  to 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  some  years,  as  "  Adjoint,'' 
which  office  he  continues  to  fill ;  and  the  additional  charge 
conferred  on  him  on  the  present  occasion,  proves  how  much 
his  services,  as  well  as  his  abilities,  are  valued.     In  the 
course  of  an  acquaintance  of  some  years  with  this  gentleman 
and  his  family,  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  not  found  a 
person  who  did  not  admit  that  MonsieurBloudoff  was  deeply 
versed  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  possessed  of 
much   historical  information,   particularly  respecting,  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  the  religious  and  civil  institutions 
of  Europe. 
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£.  Minister  of  Finance. 

This  department  includes  the  different  branches  of  Ad- 
mimstration,  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Trea^ 
sury,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Board  of  Trade,  Woods  and 
Forests,  Custom-house  and  Excise,  and  is  thus  formed  : — 

1.  The  Minister's  personal  Office. 

2.  Crown  Lands. 

3.  Mining  Department. 

4.  The  Mint. 

6.  Foreign  Trade. 

6.  Duties  and  Taxes. 

7-  Internal  Trade  and  Manufactories. 

8.  National  Banks. 

a.  Bank  of  Assignats  (Bank  Notes). 

b.  Loan  Bank. 

c.  Commercial  Bank. 

9.  National  Treasury. 

General  Cancrine  is,  at  present,  the  Minister  of  this  de- 
partment. 

F.  Minister  of  Justice. 

1.  College  or  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  Magistracy. 

3.  Archives  of  ancient  State  Documents. 

4.  Court  of  Equity  for  the  settlement,  valuation,  and 
surveying  of  Landed  Property,  Houses,  and  Estates, 
with  subordinate  departments  in  six  different  parts 
of  Russia. 

The  Minister  of  justice  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  Directing  Senate. 


Of  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  the  General  Post 
Office,  which  forms  a  *  distinct  department  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  I  have  spoken  at  full  length  elsewhere.   There 
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are  several  other  minor,  though  important  branches  of  ad* 
ministration,  which  I  need  not  enumerate  here,  as  my 
object  in  supplying  the  above  general  exposiy  or  "  quadre,** 
of  the    Imperial    Government    at    St.  Petersburgh,    was 
merely  to  afford  a  correct  and  collective  view  of  its  cha^ 
racteristic  form   and   constitution,  without   entering  into 
more  detail  than  was  necessary,  and  which  could  not  be 
interesting  to  English  readers.     But  it  remains  for  me  to 
add  to  the  information  contained  in  this  expostj  an  obser* 
vation  which  candour  and  justice  demand,  and  which  in- 
deed will  readily  suggest  itself  to  my  readers;  namely, 
that  that  nation  must  have  reached  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  and  power  which  can  require,  and  is  known 
to  make  visible  progress  under  such  an  extended  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  plan  of  government  rule ;  to  which  I 
may  farther  remark,  that  the  character  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  lately  selected  by  the  Emperor  to  fill  some 
of  the  most  responsible  situations  in  that  system,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  as  a  guarantee  of  the  disposition  in  that  So- 
vereign to  improve  it  still  farther,  and  give  it  stability.   My 
own  limited  personal  observations,  and  the  public  opinion, 
entitle  me  to  make  this  assertion.  Nor  is  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  directed  only  to  the  more  important  departments 
of  his  administration ;  for,  from  an  ukase  published  in  Oc- 
tober last,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty  has  even  bestowed 
his  thoughts  on  the  well-being  and  instruction  of  the  infe- 
rior clerks  of  all  the  public  ofiices,  and  has  ordered  certain 
measures  to  be  adopted  iu  their  behalf,  which,  while  they 
tend  to  promote  the  service  of  the  state,  are  also  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  those  deserving  individuals,  and  secure  the 
means  of  appropriate  education  to  those  young  men  who 
may  wish  to  enter  the  civil  service. 

That  the  Russians,  in  becoming  an  European  power  of 
the  first  magnitude,  should  have,  almost  at  once,  adopted 
that  system  of  multiplied  bureaucracy  which  is  prevalent 
among  the  Continental  nations,  and  which  their  Imperial 
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nileni  deemed  eaaential  to  their  own  political  existence,  is 
a  fault  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  writers  of  au* 
thority  on  Russia.     If  it  be  a  fault  indeed,  it  is  one  which 
was  almost  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  so  vast  an  empire, 
and  of  which  France  has  been  guilty  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, though  with  far  less  extended  dominions.     Compar- 
ing the  two  departments  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
alone,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburgh, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  liumber  of  persons  employed  in 
each  are  as  eight  to  eleven,  and  that  the  subdivisions  in 
the  former  are  triple  the  number  of  those  of  the  latter* 
The  manner  also  of  arranging  the  subdivisions  of  the  depart- 
ment in  question  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  method  which 
I  am  told  exists  among  them,  however  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated, are  extremely  simple  compared  to  the  divisions, 
sections,  bureaux,  and  other  fractional  subdivisions  to  be 
found  in   the  home  department  in   the  French  capital. 
How  either  system  works  in  practice,   compared  to  the 
other,  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert.     What  I  have  so  far  ad^ 
vanced  on  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  be  found 
in  printed  documents,   and   respecting  which  one  cannot 
err ;  but  as  to  their  execution,  my  experience  in  the  case 
of  St  Petersburgh  does  not  supply  me  with  the  same  data, 
which  I  took  great  pains  to  procure  in  regard  to  the  same 
department  in  Paris,  where  I  once  resided  for  nearly  two 
years.  There  the  system  of  bureaucracy  is  not  only  pushed 
to  excess,  but  works  ill.     Before  the  most  trifling  business 
can  attain  the  honour  of  falling  under  the  consideration  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  it  has  to  pass  through  what  is 
not  uniq>tly  called  ajiliire,*  and  be  subjected  to  the  seve- 
ral processes  of  reading,  registering,  revising,  protocoUing, 
precis-writing,  and  index-making,  in  several  distinct  rooms 

*  That  opeoing  through  which  a  small  piece  of  metal  is  forced  in  oider 
to  draw  it  out  into  a  lengthened  wire.    The  bureaucrates  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  significant  expression  to  designate  the  progress  of  subject- 
ing the  most  trifliag  matter  to  the  above  described  interminable  operations. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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of  the  department,  out  of  which  it  comes  stamped  in  many 
places  to  benefit  the  revenue, — scribbled  aU  over  with  notes 
and  corrections  on  the  four  turned-down  comers  of  the 
paper — ^with    signatiures,  initials,  figures,  written  indica- 
tions of  having  been  referred  backwards  and  forwards,  ad- 
ditional scraps  of  paper  pinned  to  it,  undpiices  iUustratives 
tacked  to  it  with  ribbons  of  all  colours ;  so  that  the  original 
document,  and  frequently  the  subject-matter  of  it,  are  lost 
in  such  an  interminable  fiurago.     I   speak  from  experi- 
ence ;  not  in  my  own  case,  thank  heaven  !  but  in  that  of 
some  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  submit  that  so  prepos- 
terous a  system  amounts  nearly  to  a  mockery  of  justice 
and  redress,  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
which  it  gives  rise  in  cases  of  a  public  as  well  as  of  a  pri- 
vate nature.    As  I  before  observed,  I  am  not  master  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  system  somewhat  similar,  though  pro- 
fessedly more  simplified,  succeeds  in  St.  Petersburgh,  nor 
am  I  aware  of  the  effects  it  produces ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  there,  too,  in  the  few  opportunities  which  I  had  of 
seeing  such  things,  original  applications  to  any  one  of  the 
heads  or  superior  officers  of  the  several  ministerial  depart- 
ments from  private  individuals ;  or  the  common  represen- 
tation, report,  or  expose  of  one  branch  of  a  department  to 
another,  had  been  made  to  go  through  so  many  successive 
steps  before  they  reached  their  ultimate  destination,  that 
the  most  trifling  affair  had  bulged  out  into  almost  unna- 
tural dimensions.     I  have  heard  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  office,  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and  inge- 
nuity, admit  all  the  force  of  this  defect ;  and  his  present 
Majesty  is  known  to  be  striving  to  remedy  it  by  that  gra- 
dual reform,  which  can  alone  be  safely  adopted  in  a  case 
which,  to  use  a  professional  expression,  had  become  al- 
most chronic. 

In  speaking  of  various  nations,  a  cosmopolite  is  more 
likely  to  be  impartial.  If,  therefore,  I  venture,  while  on 
this  subject,  to  recommend  for  imitation  to  the  two  nations 
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irliich  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  digression,  the 
admirable  system  of  simplicity  known  to  exist  both  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Offices  in  England,  I  shall  not  be 
taxed  with  any  undue  admiration  for  the  institutions  of  a 
oountiy  in  whose  naval  service  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
spending  twenty  years  of  my  life. 
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PICTURE  OP  ST.    P£T£RSBUR6H. 

Buildings  and  Institutions  connected  with  the  Administration  of  Go- 
vernment. —  The  Senate  House.  —  Code  in  the  handwriting 
of  Catherine  11.^ The  Admiralty.  —  Buildings,  plan,  and  in- 
temal  arrangement.  —  Its  Cabinets  of  Natural  Histoiy  and  Na.- 
tional  Curiosities.  —  The  Model  Rooms.  —  General  Bentham  and 
the  Carriage-ship.  —  Launch  of  the  Alexander,  110  guns,  and  two 
other  ships  of  tiie  line.  —  Their  conveyance  to  Cronstadt.  —  Rus- 
sian   Navy.  —  The    Etat-Major Departments    of   Geography, 

Hydrography,  and  Land>Surveying.  —  The  Lithographic  Depart- 
ment —  Depot  of  Maps,  and  sale  of  them.  —  Great  Map  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  —  Secret  Geographical  Cabinet.  —  Travelling 
Maps  of  Alexander.  —  Autograph  Schemes  of  Alexander,  for  Re- 
views and  Sham-Fights.— Topography  of  the  different  Governments. 
— Manufactories  of  Mathematical  Instruments.  —  The  Printing-press 
Department.— The  ChanceUerie.  —  The  Library.  —  Autograph  Letters 
of  Peter  the  Great.  —  The  War-game.  —  The  Incombustible  Hall. 

—  Military  Archives  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  —  Domestic 
Establishment  of  the  People  resident  in  the  Palace  of  the  Etat-Major. 
— General  Observations. —  The  Chateau  St.  Mjchel.  —  The  Corpt 
du  Genie.  —  The  Arsenals.  —  The  Founoery.  —  The  Coi^ 
LEGES.  —  The  Post-Office.  —  The  present  System.  —  Distribution 
of  Letters.  —  Private  Po8tK>ffice  for  corresponding  with  the  Em- 
peror. —  Revenue  of  the  Post-Office — ^The  Citadel.  — The  Mivt. 

—  General  Enumeration  of  other  Public  Buildings  connected  with 
the  Admhiistration  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  at  St  Fe- 
tersburgh. 

Thb  public  buildings  and  institutions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  government  in  St.  Petersburgfa  are 
numerous,  and,  like  every  thing  else,  on  a  scale  larger  than 
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in  Other  .capitals;  but  not  more  than  the  extent  of  the 
Empire  and  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants   require. 
St  Pcftersburgh  is  the  centre  to  which  necessarily  converge 
erery  question  and  transaction  of  public  interest,  mooted 
or  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  from  Abo  to 
the  Padfic  Ocean,  and  from  Astracan  to  Kamtchatka. 
With  the  example  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe 
before  them,  and  the  happy  efiects  already  existing,  of  the 
sbwly  and  dearly  bou^t  experience  of  those  nations,  the 
founder  of  the  moder%  capital  of  Russia  and  his  successors 
were  enabled  to  frame,  at  once,  such  a  sjsysm  of  public  ad- 
ministration as  was  likely  to  suit  a  people  about  to  become 
European,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  edifices  for  each  of 
its  numerous  branches,  on  a  plan  of  useful  precision  and 
commensurate  magnitude,  likely  to  surpass  the  models 
from   which   they  were  borrowed.     To  accomplish  this, 
Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander,  and  now  Nicholas,  have  en- 
couraged foreign  as  well  as  native  talent ;  and  in  the  con- 
structicm  of  that  class  of  public  buildings,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  describe,  as  well  as  in  the 
internal  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  affairs  to  be 
transacted  within  them,  architects  and  men  of  such  talents 
for  business  were  oigaged,  as  were  likely  at  once  to  place 
the  whole  machinery  for  the  public  service  on  the  most 
effective  footing. 

The  Senate-house  is  the  first  of  the  public  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  country,  which  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  In  its  exterior  it  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  of  the  capital,  but  for  its 
extent,  and  the  importance  of  its  destination,  it  claims  a 
specific  mention.  The  front  of  the  building  faces  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  from  its  situation  forms 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Place  dUsaac.  One  side  ex- 
tends along  the  English  Quay,  of  which  it  forms  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  other  looks  into  a  long  and  handsome  street 
called  the  GaJernaia.    The  three  insulated  facades,  repre- 
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Salted  partly  in  the  frontiflpiece  to  the  first  Volume,  and 
partly  in  die  view  of  the  English  Quay,  exhibit  a  plain 
basement  which  is  surmounted  by  a  principal  story,  and 
ornamented  by  tetrastyle  Ionic  porticos,  as  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  chaste  severity,  as  is  the  entire  building 
for  its  simplicity.  It  were  better^  perhaps,  had  the  surface 
he&i  washed  with  a  composition  of  a  light  stone^colour, 
instead  of  the  present  deep  yellow,  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  dazzUng  white  of  the  columns. 

The  building  seen  within  the  inqfr  court  is  a  quadran- 
gle, covering  an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square  feet, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  different  offices  of  the  Senate. 
Its  interior  exhibits  nothing  beyond  a  continued  suite 
of  apartments,  many  of  them  large,  but  furnished  in  the 
simplest  manner  imaginable,  and  decorated  with  the  full- 
length  portraits  of  Catherine  and  other  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia. In  one  of  the  halls,  which  serves  as  the  conference- 
room,  within  a  species  of  temple  made  of  solid  silver,  and 
very  handsome,  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  code  of 
laws  given  by  that  Empress,  are  preserved :  all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  The  great  extent 
of  public  business  transacted  by  the  Senate,  necessarily 
requires  a  vast  number  of  employeSj  who,  with  the  several 
applicants  and  other  persons  interested  in  matters  subject 
to  this  department,  attend  daily  in  this  place,  and  give 
to  the  establishment,  even  at  so  eariy  an  hour  as  ten 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  an  air  of  bustle  nearly  equal  to 
that  witnessed  in  the  long-room  and  other  offices  of  the  new 
Custom-house  in  London.  On  one  occafdon,  wishing  to 
speak  with  one  of  the  principal  senators,  whom  I  found  at 
his  post  as  early  as  the  hour  just  mentioned,  I  had  to  wade 
through  a  double  line  of  carriages  outside  pf  the  Senate- 
house,  found  the  inner  court  full  of  sledges,  and  other 
vehicles,  and  with  difficulty  made  my  way  through  a  long 
range  of  rooms  crowded  with  people  moving  in  all 
directions. 

Close  to  the   Senate-house,   and  forming  the  opposite 
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flde  of  Isaac-square,  is  the  western  wing  at  the  Admiralty, 
sn  edifice  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  without  parallel  in  Ekirope.     Its  principal  front  on 
the  land  side  measures  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
an  English  mile  in  length,  and  its  depth  extends  to  six 
hmidred  and  seventy-two  feet  down  to  the  water^s-edge. 
The  exterior  of  this  vast  building  has  been  greatly  anbd- 
lished  and  completely  modernized  within  the  last  five  years. 
The  moat  and  ramparts  by  which  it  was  surrounded  like  a 
castle,  and  on  which  cannons  were  mounted,  have  disap- 
peared, and  a  handsome  promenade  is  substituted.     The 
centre  of  the  principal  fa9ade  is  occupied  by  a  handsome 
large  gate,  not  unlike  a  triumphal  arch,  seventy-five  feet 
high,    surmounted  by  a  rich  Doric  entablature,   in  the 
fiieze  of  which  is  a  massive  and  bold  bas-relief.     The  prin- 
cipal  entrance  is   through   this  gate,   which    is  flanked 
by  two  colossal  groups  placed  on  granite  pedestals,  and 
bearing  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  of  huge  dimen- 
sions.    The  relief  of  the  fiieze  represents  Russia  seated 
on   a  rock  beneath  laurel   trees,   with  the  emblems  of 
strength  and  plenty  by  her  side,  and  Peter  receiving  the 
trident  from  the  hands  of  Neptune ;  while  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  who  stands  beside  the  Emperor,  contemplates 
the  majestic  stream  of  the  Neva.     At  each  angle  of  the  en- 
tablature a  statue,  sixteen  feet  high,  is  placed,  and  from  the 
centre  rise  the  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  the  former  of  which 
is  quadrilateral,  and  surrounded  by  a  canopied  gallery, 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  each  bearing  an  allegorical 
statue.     The  cupola  has  a  graceful  elliptic  curve  in  four 
compartmoits,  in  one  of  which,  facing  the  square,  is  a  large  ' 
dock.     A  lantern   surmounts  the  cupola,    with   a  nar- 
row gallery  around  it,  defended  by  a  light  iron  balustrade ; 
and  from  the  lantern  springs  with  tapering  elegance  the 
spire,  to  a  height  of  eighty-four  feet,  including  the  colos- 
sal vane  in  the  semblance  of  a  ship  under  full  sails.     This 
spire  is  covered  with  the  finest  ducat  gold,  and  from  its 
great  elevation,  catching  and  reflecting  the  first  and  last 
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rays  of  the  sun,  exhibits  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
and  is  seen  from  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  often 
serving  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  traveller  towards  this 
common  and  well-known  centre  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

On.  either  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  the  building  pro- 
jects two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  rusticated  base- 
ment, and  a  principal,  or  only  story,  pierced  with  eleven 
handsome  windows,  with  rustic  architraves,  and  horizontal 
cornices,  surmounted  by  a  running  frieze,  which  contains 
naval. trophies  in  bas-relief.  Beyond  this  line  of  the  build- 
ing, right  and  left,  the  general  elevation  again  changes  its 
character,  and  assumes  a  loftier  style,  forming  of  itself  a 
whole  worthy  to  serve  as  a  facade  to  a  princely  mansion. 
Three  distinct  members  are  distinguishable  in  this  division 
of  the  main  structure.  The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  building 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  the  edifice,  composed  of  a  basement  story, 
having  three  well-proportioned  Doric  doors,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns,  with  a  pedi- 
ment of  excellent  proportions  attached  to  the  principal  story 
and  attic.  The  windows  are  placed  in  each  intercolumnia- 
tion,  and  those  of  the  principal  floor  are  embellished  with 
Doric  balustrades.  The  pediment  contains  in  bas-relief  the 
figures  of  several  Genii  presenting  to  Russia  the  fruits  of 
science  and  industry.  A  statue  is  placed  on  each  of  the 
acroteria,  as  well  as  on  the  centre  of  the  pediment ;  and 
colossal  recumbent  figures  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
empire,  upon  large  oblong  pedestals  of  granite,  are  disposed 
near  to  the  doors.  The  second  and  third  portions  of  the 
building  are  on  each  side  of  the  portico  just  mentioned, 
where  the  rustic  basement  and  principal  story  and  attic  are 
continued  about  sixty-three  feet  further,  and  a  colonnade 
of  six  piUars,  of  the  Doric  order,  appears  at  each  end,  thus 
terminating  the  general  front  of  the  edifice. 

The  sides  or  wings  of  the  Admiralty  present  an  eleva- 
tion similar  to  that  just  described,  except  that  the  central 
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portico,  and  lateral  hexastyle  colonnades,  are  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

The  plan  of  this  vast  edifice,  seen  from  the  interior,  within 
which  we  were  admitted  by  permission,  presents  a  long  and 
the  two  short  sides  of  a  parallelogram  of  buildings,  under 
which  is  a  corridor  or  piazza  supporting  the  apartment  of 
the  principal  story.  A  second  range  of  buildings  runs 
parallel  with  the  three  sides  of  the  former,  and  compre- 
hends an  assemblage  of  magazines,  block,  cordage,  and 
tool-houses,  carpenters  and  smiths^  shops,  stores,  and  boat- 
houses.  These  parallel  ranges  are  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  a  canal  over  which  a  central  and  two 
lateral  bridges  are  thrown.  These  canals  terminate  in 
a  square  basin  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  in  front  of  the  colossal  gateways,  which  afford  an 
entrance  within  the  wings  from  the  river  side.  In  the 
inner  area,  measuring  139  saj^nes  one  way,  or  973  feet,  and 
65  saj^nes,  or  455  feet  the  other,  there  are  four  uncovered 
slips  for  the  construction  of  the  largest,  and  two  for  that 
of  the  smallest  class  of  vessels  of  war.*  A  three-deck  ship, 
and  one  of  seventy-four  guns,  had  just  been  launched  from 
them,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  fine  vessels.  The 
outer,  or  more  important  ranges  of  buildings,  besides  the 
piazzas,  have  on  the  ground-floor  a  succession  of  arched 
rooms,  some  of  which  are  used  as  offices,  others  as  dwellings 
for  the  resident  employhf  and  the  greater  part  as  store- 
houses. Above  these  run  the  grand  suites  of  rooms,  con- 
sisting of  long  and  beautifully  ornamented  galleries,  a 
library,  council  room,  general  assembly  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  finest  parade  staircases  I  have  any  where  seen.  The 
stairs  are  arranged  in  double  opposite  flights:   a  grand 

*  In  giving  the  measurements  of  this  dock-yaid  in  the  first  edition,  I 
was  misled  by  a  rough  calculation  made  on  the  spot  in  paces.  I  have 
since  procured  the  official  plan  with  its  correspondent  scale,  and  the 
above  are  the  correct  dimensions.  The  longest  slip  is  364  feet  long  and 
70  feet  wide. 
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open  gallery  extends  round  three  sides,  lighted  by  large 
windows,  and  double  ninges  of  rich  Corinthian  columns  of 
great  size  support  the  soffit  arranged  in  square  ornamented 
compartments. 

The  disposition  of  the  rooms  and  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  objects  omtained  in  them,  I  was  enabled 
to  examine  and  study  at  leisure,  thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  Count  Woronzow  and  his  aid-de-camp,  Prince  H  , 
who,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  were  all  kindness 
and  attention ;  and  also  through  the  courteous  and  ready 
assistance  proffered,  unasked,  by  two  superior  naval  officers 
holding  a  high  rank,  and  performing  duty  at  the  time 
within  the  Admiralty.  One  of  them  had  Served  on  board 
an  English  man-of-war. 

There  is  a  long  narrow  gallery  running  at  the  back  and 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  or  central  line  of  buildings, 
and  over  the  piazzas,  in  which  are  arranged  in  large  glass 
cases  along  the  wall,  and  between,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the 
windows,  a  great  number  of  objects  of  Natural  Hist(»y, 
particularly  zoological  specimens  presented  by  Russian 
navigators  and  travellers,  or  procured  through  consular 
and  commercial  agents.  Some  of  these,  as  may  be  expected, 
are  rare  and  interesting;  but,  in  general,  neither  the  ar- 
rangement, nor  the  mode  and  style  of  their  preparation, 
appeared  to  be  of  the  best  description.  The  trifling  col- 
lection of  minerals,  too,  would  be  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
were  it  not  that  some  specimens  are  interesting  on  account, 
of  their  localities.  These  curiosities,  in  fact,  are  misplaced 
in  this  establishment;  for,  although  the  objects  are  ob- 
tained through  the  means  of  the  public  naval  service,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  those  who  are  solely  occupied  with  natural  sciences, 
and  deposited  in  a  public  building  for  that  purpose.*    St. 

*  This  was  written  on  the  spot.  Since  then,  this  Museum,  by  an 
order  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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Petersburgh  appeared  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  this  point ' 
with  the  exception  of  the  neat  but  not  hirge  collection  of 
zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  which  forms  part 
of  the  cabinets  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
capital  does  not  possess  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
worthy  of  its  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
This  deficiency  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there « appears 
to  have  been  at  no  time  any  thing  niggardly  either  in 
plannifig  or  adopting  projects  for  great  public  buildings 
for  such  important  purposes,  or  any  difficulty  in  filling 
them.  No  nation  that  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  science 
oug^t  to  be  without  a  great  museum,  in  which  every  pro- 
duction of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  nature  should 
be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible as  well  as  impressive  manner,  freely  accessible  to 
the  public.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  study  of 
natural  science,  and  even  the  simple  but  repeated  contem- 
{daticm  of  natural  objects  scientifically  classed,  are  powerful 
contributors  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Passing  from  this  gallery  into  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
range  in  front  of  the  building,  beginning  from  the  centre 
and  proceeding  towards  its  eastern  termination,  I  found 
them  neatly  fitted  up  with  a  variety  of  objects  of  great 
interest  connected  with  tactical,  political,  and  physical 
navigation,  forming  a  most  appropriate  and  unique  mu- 
seum  for  such  an  establishment. 

In  the  first  room  I  found  a  variety  of  warlike  accoutre- 
ments, of  singular  device  and  workmanship;  darts,  weapons 
of  all  sorts,  masks  and  vizors  of  wood,  painted  in  fimtastic 
odours,  as  well  as  lances,  in  exceUent  preservation ;  har- 
poons, and  a  peculiar  sort  of  tackle  for  fishing.  These 
were  principally  arranged  round  the  room,  or  suspended 
from  the  walls;  many  were  in  glass  cases,  and  some  lay 
on  tables  and  pedestals.  These  various  objects  were 
brought  from  the  Aleoutean  Islands  by  the  successive  na- 
vigators who  visited  them,  since  their  subjection  to  the 
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Russian  domimon.  This  range  of  islands,  situated  to  the 
east  of  Kamtchatka,  and  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ber 
long  more  properly  to  North  America,  from  which  they 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  detached  where  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  looks  as  if  ready  to  split  into  islands,  than  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of  which  the  southern- 
most of  the  islands,  Atta,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  I  remarked,  among  other  curious  instruments, 
one  which  serves  for  purposes  of  incantation,  and  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  the  gills  of  fish,  dried  and  strung 
together  in  several  rows,  around  a  wooden  circle 'or  hoop, 
kept  together  by  two  pieces  of  wood  crossing  in  the  centre. 
This  curious  musical  instrument,  being  held  by  means  of 
the  latter  pieces  of  wood,  is  agitated  backward  and  forward 
in  the  manner  of  a  tambourine.  Of  the  idols  of  these 
islanders,  which  are  numerous,  one  is  in  the  shape  of/a 
large  sea  turtle,  with  its  belly  open,  containing  in  the 
centre  the  representation  of.  a  fair  human  face.  One  of 
the  officers  who  conducted  us  through  the  gallery  had 
twice  vi9ited  these  islands,  and  gave  me  an  explanation  of 
their  utensils. 

'  I  noticed  in  the  next  rocnn,  among  a  great  variety  of  in- 
teresting objects,  the  heads  of  a  male  and  female  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  a  most  beautiful  state  of  preparation,  exquisitely 
tatooed.  The  hair  of  both,  in  particular,  deserves  attention. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  large  square 
glass  case,  containing  a  multiplicity  of  articles  of  female 
dress,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  at  one  end  a  canoe,  twenty  feet  long,  made  of 
fish  skin,  stretched  over  a  frame  made  of  light  whalebone, 
with  three  equally  distant  circular  spaces,  each  large  enough 
to  admit  one  person;  namely,  a  boatman  at  each  end,  and 
a  passenger  in  the  centre.  The  oars  are  light,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  length.     This  species  of  canoe  cannot  cither 
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fill  or  upset.  A  great  part  of  this  room  forms  a  species 
of  armoury  of  savage  nations;  for  it  contains  a  most  oom- 
fAete  collection  of  pikes,  spears,  lances,  amounting  to 
150,  each  with  a  different  termination  at  the  point;  some 
as  sharp  as  a  lancet;  others  having  from  ten  to  fifteen 
rows  of  sharp  and  crooked  hooks,  and  others  again  with  six 
or  eight  quills,  armed  with  points  dipped  in  poison,  and 
fiistened  all  round  the  spear.  Tomahocks  of  great  weight, 
scalping  knives,  and  quivers,  of  various  savage  nations,  full 
of  arrows,  with  points  of  steel,  flint,  or  jade,  are  found 
here  in  great  number.  The  massive  cross-bow,  of  polished 
steel,  was  also  shown  to  us  which  was  found  on  Count 
Stenboech,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Danes  about 
150  years  ago. 

In  the  third  room  there  is  a  very  large  plan,  in  relief,  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  great 
variety  of  nautical  instruments,  in  handsome  glass  cases. 
These  are  chiefly  English;  and  among  them  I  observed  an 
exceUent  quadrant,  made  by  Rowley,  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  collection  of  nautical  instruments  is 
continued  in  the  fifth  room,  thus  showing,  in  one  continued 
view,  the  progressive  inventions  and  improvements  made 
by  different  nations  in  this  department;  and  in  the  inter- 
vening room,  a  succession  of  models  of  machines,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  modem  of  them,  for  rope  and  cable-mak- 
ing, is  displayed  in  a  similar  manner. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  proportioned  and  extensive 
ioUes  in  this  Museum,  is  that  of  the  models  of  ships  of 
war,  of  various  sizes,  and  boats,  most  of  which  are  kept 
in  large  glass  cases,  and  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exhibit  progressively  not  only  the  different  processes 
and  methods  of  constructing  vessels  of  that  description, 
but  also  of  docking,  refitting,  careening,  and  rigging  them, 
followed  by  almost  every  maritime  nation  or  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  In  the  subdivision  of  these  models, 
which  contains  all  kinds  of  canoes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
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seated  partly  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  Volume,  and 
partly  in  die  view  of  the  English  Quay,  exhibit  a  plain 
basement  which  is  surmounted  by  a  principal  story,  and 
ornamented  by  tetrastyle  Ionic  porticos,  as  remarkable 
fcNT  their  size  and  chaste  severity,  as  is  the  entire  building 
for  its  simplicity.  It  were  better^  perhaps,  had  the  surface 
he&k  washed  with  ^  ccHnposition  of  a  light  stone^colour, 
instead  of  the  present  deep  yellow,  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  dazzling  white  of  the  columns. 

The  building  seen  within  the  inq^r  court  is  a  quadran- 
gle, covering  an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square  feet, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  different  offices  of  the  Senate. 
Its  interior  exhibits  nothing  beyond  a  continued  suite 
of  apartments,  many  of  them  large,  but  furnished  in  the 
simplest  manner  imaginable,  and  decorated  with  the  full- 
length  portraits  of  Catherine  an4  other  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia. In  one  of  the  halls,  which  serves  as  the  conference- 
room,  within  a  species  of  temple  made  of  solid  silver,  and 
very  handsome,  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  code  of 
laws  given  by  that  Empress,  are  preserved :  all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  The  great  extent 
of  public  business  transacted  by  the  Senate,  necessarily 
requires  a  vast  number  of  employiSf  who,  with  the  several 
applicants  and  other  persons  interested  in  matters  subject 
to  this  department,  attend  daily  in  this  place,  and  give 
to  the  establishment,  even  at  so  early  an  hour  as  ten 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  an  air  of  bustle  nearly  equal  to 
that  witnessed  in  the  long-room  and  other  offices  of  the  new 
Custom-house  in  London.  On  one  occasion,  wishing  to 
speak  with  one  of  the  principal  senators,  whom  I  found  at 
his  post  as  early  as  the  hour  just  mentioned,  I  had  to  wade 
through  a  double  line  of  carriages  outside  pf  the  Senate- 
house,  found  the  inner  court  full  of  sledges,  and  other 
vehicles,  and  with  difficulty  made  my  way  through  a  long 
range  of  rooms  crowded  with  people  moving  in  all 
directions. 

Close  to  the   Senate-house,   and  forming   the  opposite 
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struction  now,  though  advanced  in  years,  as  he  was  when 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.  I  have,  with  great  delight,  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  carriage-ship,  and 
his  journey  through  deserts,  over  ridges  of  mountains,  and 
across  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Russia,  with  no  other 
accommodation  than  was  afforded  by  that  identical  machine, 
a  model  of  which  is  very  properly  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Museum,  and  which  served  either  as  a  boat  or  a 
carriage,  as  occasion  required;  and  I  found  him  as  much 
alive  to  every  circumstance  attending  that  dangerous  trip, 
as  if  .it  had  been  performed  the  year  before. 

The  two  next  objects  which  the  Russian  officers  showed 
us  in  this  room  with  becoming  pride,  were  the  model  of 
a  boat  which  gave  to  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  Alexis 
Michaelowitch,  a  taste  for  having  a  Navy,  and  which,  for 
that  reason,  is  styled  by  the  Russians  the  ^^  Grand  Father 
of  the  Russian  Navy;^  and  the  identical  arm-chair  in 
which  Peter  used  to  sit  when  he  presided  at  the  CouncQ 
Board  of  the  Admiralty.  The  boat  itself  is  preserved  in  a 
boat-house  on  the.  left  bank  of  the  Neva. 

One  looks  with  interest,  awakened  by  historical  recollec- 
tions, on  the  model  here  exhibited  of  the  ship  of  the  line, 
the  **  Magi,^  mounted  by  Orloff  at  the  sea-fight  of  Tchesm^ 
in  I77O'  Fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  Mahomedan 
nation  was  destined  to  see  the  Russian  Navy  assisting  to 
renew  the  terrific  scenes  of  that  combat  in  another  of  its 
ports,  and  under  the  directing  influence  of  an  English 
Commander.  At  the  time  of  my  visiting  the  Admiralty, 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  been  received  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  it  caused  great  joy  for  several  days. 
Our  two  Russian  naval  officers,  therefore,  while  looking 
at  the  model  of  the  Flag-ship  which  triumphed  at  Tchesm^, 
could  scarcely  avoid  comparing  the  one  brilliant  action  with 
the  other. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  the  map-room,  which  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  charts,  we  parsed  into  the  great  coun- 
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al-diamber,  in  which  is  a  fullJength  portrait  of  the  reign- 
ing Emperor ;  and  having  admired  the  Library,  rich  in 
naval  works,  recently  formed  and  placed  in  its  present 
grand  and  imposing  situation,  we  took  leave  of  our  polite 
and  very  affable  conductors,  both  of  whom  understood  and 
spoke  English  with  facility,  pleased  with  and  instructed  by 
what  we  had  seen.  I  have  of  necessity  mentioned  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  collections  contained  in  this  establish- 
ment; nor  would  a  thick  volume  be  su£Scient  to  enumerate 
Goe  by  one  the  thousand  objects  we  observed;  but  this  I 
may  freely  and  most  fully  assert,  that  for  order,  neatness, 
methodical  arrangement,  and,  above  all,  for  the  most  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  observed  in  every  part,  the  interior  of  this 
(and  I  may  add  here,  once  for  all,  of  every  other)  public 
building  which  I  have  seen,  appeared  to  me  equal,  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  superior,  to  the  best  establishments  for 
public  service  in  England,  and  still  more  so  when  compared 
with  similar  or  analogous  institutions  in  other  countries. 

The  day  before  our  arrival,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  to 
mount  110  guns,  was  launched  from  the  slips  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  an  immense 
oonoourse  of  people.  She  was  named  the  Emperor  Akx^ 
ander^  and  was  built  by  Colonel  Isakoff,  on  Sepping^s  prin- 
dfde.  On  these  occasions,  the  Members  of  the  CouncU  of 
the  Admiralty  a^d  the  Diplomatic  Corps  invariably  attend, 
and  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  great  Sclat.  The  ship 
was  commissioned  immediately  by  Captain  Selivatcheff,  and 
laid  up  for  the  winter  alongside  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Neva. 
About  a  fortnight  before  this,  another  vessel,  caUed  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael^  of  seventy-four  guns,  constructed 
by  Colonel  Stocke,  had  been  launched  from  the  Admiralty 
Stocks  at  Ochkta,  not  far  from  the  Admiralty,  and  com- 
missioned by  Captain  Hamaley;  and  a  third  vessel  of 
eighty-four  guns  was  launched  from  the  New  Admiralty  to 
the  westward  of  the  English  Quay,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
also  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Hereditary 
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Gh-and-duke.  She  was  christened  rimperatrice  Alexandra^ 
in  honour  of  the  reigning  EmpresB.  I  witnessed  this  striking 
ceremony  from  a  distance.  The  day  proved  exceedingly 
favourably,  and  the  whole  population  of  St.  Petersbuigh 
seemed  to  have  emptied  itself  on  the  two  opposite  banka 
of  the  river,  where  platforms  and  steps  had  been  erected  to 
receive  it,  and  where  they  rent  the  air  with  thdr  shouts 
on  witnessing  the  ceremony,  and  on  heariag  the  revered 
name  of  their  Empress  proclaimed  at  the  sound  of  artillery 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  vessel  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Neva^  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  the 
Navy  of  Russia  was  augmented  by  three  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  them  a  first-rate,  all  built  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
capital,  and  on  the  most  approved  principles  adopted  by 
the  first  maritime  nation  of  Europe.  In  the  following 
year,  a  forty-four  gun  frigate  was  launched  from  the  Ad- 
miralty Stocks,  called  the  Elizabeth,  and  from  those  at 
Okhta,  a  new  seventy-four  gun  ship  called  the  Ards,  and  a 
sloop  of  twenty  guns.  The  former  is  constructed  on  the 
prindple  of  Sir  Robert  Sepping. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  oocadon  assimilated  this 
Northern  sea-capital  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  is  also  striking  in  r^ard  to 
the  conveyance  of  ships  from  the  dock-yard  to  the  port. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  prevents  the  free  na- 
vigation  of  ships  from  the  yard  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
harbour  of  Cronstadt.  There  is  scarcely  a  depth  of  dght 
feet  of  water  upon  the  bar,  and  after  a  continuance  of 
easterly  winds,  even  so  little  as  seven  feet.  Beyond  the 
bar,  and  as  far  as  Cronstadt,  the  depth  is  twenty  feet- 
Vessels  are,  therefore,  taken  down  by  means  of  immense 
floating  machines  shaped  so  as  to  embrace  the  ship,  and 
called,  from  thdr  office  of  carrying,  camds,  a  name  used 
at  Venice  to  designate  similar  contrivances.  Each  camel 
is  250  feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  From  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  a  great  many  capstans,  are  em- 
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{dojed  in  the  operatioR*  I  have  been  infomied  that  several 
of  the  buflders  and  workmen  employed  in  this  and  other 
jfards  have  received  their  instruction  in  England,  and  thai 
sudi  is  the  case  also  with  regard  to  some  of  the  naval  officers, 
whose  early  nautical  education  has  been  acquired  in  Sng^ 
lUi  men-of-war. 

In  point  of  cleanliness  and  order,  as  wdl  as  discipline^ 
ftlie  navy  of  Russia  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
siKJi  progress,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  im|NX>vements  that 
bare  taken  place  in  every  other  puMic  department.  The 
oonditioii  of  their  men^^war  sent  on  a  recent  ooca* 
floD  to  co-operate  with  the  ESnglish  and  French  squadrons 
in  the  Ghrecian  Archipelago ;  'and  the  share  they  bore  im 
that  glorious  achievement,  which  has  added  the  name,  of 
Navarino  to  the  maritime  exploits  of  Great  Britam,  con- 
firm the  above  conclusion. 

The  Admiralty  establishment,  which  is  very  consider*- 
aUe,  was,  at  the  time  df  oilr  visit,  under  the  command  of 
Vice-Admiral  Saritchoff,  then  Commander-in-chief  at  Cron. 
stadt.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  summons  the  boardy 
at  which  he  himself  attends  three  times  a-week,  besides 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Marine  D^fiartment  i» 
gmeral  at  his  official  rendence.  The  persons  employed 
at  the  Admiralty  are  paid,  since  the  new  regulations  of 
October  last,  by  the  Treasury  or  Minister  of  Finance^ 
ttd  the  officers  and  crew  at  the  out-port  by  Commis^ 
noners  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  there  being  now  no 
Navy  Pay-office,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  machinery  requiced 
&r  the  management  of  an  army  like  that  of  Russia,  com^ 
posed  at  no  time  of  less  than  half  a  million  of  men,  and 
often  much  more  numerous,  must  be  both  complicated  and 
OR  a  Ipsge  scale.  Part  of  this  machinery  is  confided  to  a 
branch  of  the  military  service  called  the  tltat  Major,  which 
^  subdivided  into  so  many  lesser  branches,  that  not  only  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  talents,  and 
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abilities,  are  required  to  transact  the  necessary  business  of 
them ;  but  a  vast  edifice  also  is  indispensable  for  their 
accommodation.  To  the  situation  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  £tat  Major  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  have  already 
made  allusion,  and  have  described  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  its  exterior.  On  this  occasion  its  internal 
arrangement  demands  a  more  particular  notice ;  and  this 
I  am  enabled  to  furnish  from  copious  notes  taken  on  the 
spot,  when,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chef  de  la  Matson 
de  r^tat  Major,  Colonel  Doumoff,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Oeneral-in-chief  of  the  Staff,  and  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
himself  a  superior  officer  well  versed  in  these  matters,  I 
examined  at  leisure  and  in  every  part  this  interesting 
establishment. 

Under  one  roof  are  transacted  the  affairs  of  many  of  the 
most  useful  departments  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  array,  excepting  those  of  the  department  of  Ac- 
counts, which  have  lately  been  made  over  to  another  Board 
or  Commission,  similar  to  the  War  Office  in  London.  One 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  vast  institution  is  com- 
posed of  hydrographers,  topographers,  and  geographers, 
constanUy  occupied  in  improving  the  general  Map  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  Maps  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments, by  surveys,  mensuration,  and  local  inspection, 
both  for  military  and  civil  purposes.  From  the  first 
tracing,  or  laying  down  of  the  trigonometrical  lines  on 
paper,  to  the  colouring  or  illuminating  the  maps  when 
completed,  every  successive  step  is  here  performed  in  well 
appointed  apartments  by  superior  officers,  subalterns,  and 
privates,  all  wearing  their  respective  uniforms,  on  a  scale 
of  subdivision  of  labour,  which  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  ability  and  talent  in  the  individual  employed.  Through 
these  apartments  we  proceeded,  following  the  officer,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  colonel-commandant  to  conduct 
us.  They  are  very  numerous,  large,  lofty,  and  uncom-^ 
monly  well  lighted.     To  us  they  appeared  so  tastefully 
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painted  and  fitted  up,  and  so  well  furnished,  that  a  gentle^ 
man  of  fortune  could  not  have  disdamed  to  make  them  his 
town  residence.  With  respect  to  cleanliness  also,  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  greater  degree  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Royal  or  Imperial  residence.  The  inlaid  parquets  shone 
as  bright  and  unsullied  as  in  the  saloons  of  the  richest 
mansions.  In  some  of  these  rooms  I  observed  private  sol- 
diers and  sub-officers  engaged,  some  in  copying  MS.  maps, 
and  plans  of  towns  and  fortifications ;  others  in  engraving 
them  on  copper.  In  a  second  suite  of  rooms,  several  young 
gentlemen,  in  the  uniform  of  the  staff,  were  employed  either 
in  drawing  plans  or  colouring  maps.  While,  in  a  third 
suite  of  rooms,  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
fitting  round  very  large  tables,  covered  with  green  doth, 
were  intent  on  calculations,  drawing  up  tables,  and  keeping 
raters. 

The  lithographic  department  consists  of  three  very  large 
rooms,  in  which  many  of  the  maps  and  plans  are  drawn  on 
stone.  This  operation  was  performed  by  privates ;  while 
some  of  the  officers  superintended  and  corrected  the  proofs, 
or  prepared  copies  for  the  engraver.  The  stones  are  pro- 
cured from  Bavaria ;  as  yet  none  fit  for  the  purpose  hav- 
ing been  found  in  Russia.  The  printing  department  both 
for  the  copper  and  stone  engravings  adjoins  the  former, 
and  occupies  several  rooms.  The  workmen  here  also  are 
all  military,  and  under  military  discipline,  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  officers.  The  presses  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
ticm,  and  generally  constructed  after  the  models  of  those 
of  Paris. 

The  maps  and  plans,  when  completed,  are  given  in 
charge  to  the  keeper  of  the  depot  of  them,  who  is  autho- 
rized to  sell  them  to  the  public.  I  found  this  person  very 
attentive  and  civil,  ready  to  show  me  every  map  I  re- 
quested to  see,  or  wished  to  consult.  A  printed  catalogue 
of  them  is  published  every  year,  and  the  sale  of  the  maps 
ia  not  limited  to  any  particular  class,  but  to  all  persons  in 
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^neral.  The  price  which  the  mi^s  bear  on  an  average  is 
very  reasonable.  For  a  mi^  of  European  Rusaiay  beauti^ 
f uUy  engraved,  and  with  the  principal  roads  and  distances 
in  versts  marked  upon  it,  published  in  twelve  sheets  last 
year,  I  paid  ten  roubles  only  (&•  4J.) ;  and  for  another 
map  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  including  the  kii^om 
of  Poland  and  the  Duohy  of  Finland,  printed  in  the  Rua- 
aian  and  French  language,  with  roads  and  distances  marked 
•agreeably  to  the  existing  regulation,  published  in  six  sheets 
in  18279  I  paid  the  same  sum.  The  execution  of  both 
these  maps  is  highly  creditable  to  the  persons  employed. 
The  last*meadoned  has  a  very  useful  coloured  table  an- 
nexed to  it,  of  reciprocal  distances  between  seventy-three 
principal  town  in  Russia ;  and  for  that  part  cS  the  Empire 
in  which  posting  is  practicable,  the  distances  marked  in 
this  map  are  considered  as  the  statute  distances.  A  great 
map  of  Russia,  in  eighty  sheets,  is  just  completed,  any 
number  of  which  may  be  purchased  separately.  It  is  the 
most  accurate  and  perfect  map  of  the  Empire  in  existaice, 
marking  the  latest  acquisitions,  and  the  recent  divisions  of 
the  Interior  into  Govemmei[its,  the  canals,  and  other  useful 
and  important  features  of  the  country.  Each  sheet  may 
be  obtained  separately  for  twenty-penoe,  and  an  indicative 
map  of  the  whole^  in  six  sheets,  for  ten  roubles.  The 
whole  costs  but  100  roubles. 

Next  to  the  depot  of  maps,  atlases,  and  plans,  are  two 
rooms  to  which  access  is  obtained  only  by  particular 
favour.  They  contain  the  private  collection  of  the  staS^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  secret  cabinets  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Whatever  relates  to  surveys  and  plans  of 
towns  and  fortifications,  with  many  secret  details  concern- 
ing places  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  forming  a  body  of 
geographical  and  topographical  information,  which  to  mili- 
tary commanders  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  obtained 
either  during  conquests  or  in  time  of  peax^^  by  means 
usually  resorted  to  among  civilized  nations,  has  been  c(d- 
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lected  in  this  private  department.  We  found  the  oflSoer  in 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  estabHshment  very  civil»  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  sedng  the  maps  with  which  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander  invariably  travelled,  whenever  he  left 
his  capital  for  any  length  of  time.  They  are  neatly  put  up 
in  cases  covered  with  green  moroooo»  bearing  outside  the 
stamp  of  the  Imperial  Eagle  and  the  title  of  the  map.,  A 
Large  road-map  of  central  Europe  by  Oottorp,  was  a  £a^ 
vourite  one  with  the  Emperor,  and  seems  from  its  appear- 
ance to  have  been  often  consulted.  We  were  also  shown 
several  autograph  minutes  or  drafts  of  military  manceu*- 
vres,  for  general  reviews  and  sham-£ghts,  on  an  extended 
scale,  drawn  up  by  Alexander  himself,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  bespeak  him  well  versed  in  military  tactics^  and 
m  the  language  usually  employed  to  describe  them. 

In  the  same  apartments  are  found  the  MS.  topogra- 
phical maps  of  most  of  the  Governments  of  Rufisia, 
marked  with  conventional  tints,  to  distinguish  the  va- 
ridus  physical  characters  of  the  country  according  to  a 
given  and  generally  adopted  plan.  A  few  of  these  maps 
are  engraved.  Those  of  the  Oovemments  of  Moscow  and 
Wilna,  and  ci  two  or  three  other  Governments  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  are  already  published  and  may  be  procured. 
The  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  about  to  be  completed 
in  sixteen  large  sheets ;  and,  judging  by  two  or  three  of  the 
MS.  sheets  which  I  saw,  and  were  then  in  progress  in 
another  suite  of  rooms,  this  large  map  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  topo-chalcography  produced  in 
modem  times.  The  scale  of  this  map  is  one  aiid  a  half  inch 
to  the  verst.  It  is  beautifully  coloured,  and  is  about  to 
be  engraved  on  stone.  It  wiU  be  the  most  minutely 
delineated  tnap  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

We  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  all  the  mathematical  instruments,  for  the  use  of 
those  branches  of  the  military  service  which  require  such 
assistance,  are  manufactured.     The  various  operations  ne- 
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ceasary  for  that  purpose  are  performed  in  this  part  of  the 
establishment,  from  the  first  choice  of  the  material  up  to 
the  more  difiicult  step  of  dividing  and  polishing  even  the 
most  delicate  instrument  of  this  description.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  these  is  kept  in  glass  cases  ready  for 
use,  and  numerous  workmen  are  constantly  employed  in 
making  others.  The  workmen  are  all  privates  or  subalterns 
in  the  army,  and  natives  of  Russia,  who  have  been  tau^t 
the  art,  and  seem  to  be  very  expert  artisans.  I  remarked 
in  particular  some  handsome  theodolites,  sextants,  azimuth- 
compasses,  pantographs,  and  telescopes  very  well  finished. 

The  press  department  for  printing  tables,  registers, 
military  orders,  reports,  and  forms,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  kind,  and,  like  the  other  branches,  performs 
its  various  operations  from  the  very  first  step  onwards. 
Workmen,  who  have  served  with  Didot  in  Paris,  are 
engaged  in  cutting  the  dies  and  striking  with  them  the 
matrix  in  soft  copper.  For  this  purpose  highly  finished 
stamping  engines  are  employed,  such  as  are  used  at  the 
Mint.  The  casting  of  the  types  goes  on,  from  time  to 
time,  in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  building,  arranged 
as  a  laboratory.  Here  they  are  cleaned,  pared,  polish- 
ed, and  distributed  into  cases  according  to  the  respective 
letters.  The  form  and  appearance  of  the  types  are  very 
creditable  to  the  Russian  artists.  It  is  notorious  that 
printing  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  now  carried  on  fully  as  well 
as  in  Paris.  I  have  brought  home  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  typography  from  the  St.  Petersburgh  press,  the 
characters  of  which  came  originally  from  this  establishment 
From  ten  to  twenty  presses  are  constantly  at  work  in  the 
neighbouring  apartments ;  to  these  succeed  a  series  of 
drying-rooms,  and  lastly  the  binders^  room,  all  exhibiting 
the  same  cleanliness,  methodical  arrangement,  and  military 
subordination  and  discipline,  which  we  had  remarked  in 
the  principal  division  of  the  establishment. 

In  addition   to   the   departments   already   noticed,  the 
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Aai  Major  has  a  very  numerous  CkancelkrU  for  trans- 
acting purely  military  matters ;  and  a  second  for  matters 
cf  a  mixed  nature,  and  connected  with  the  civil  part  of  mili- 
tary administration.  In  the  latter,  the  clerks  are  all  civi- 
lians, who  are  dressed  uniformly  in  plain  black  dothes,  and 
many  of  them  decorated  with  orders.  The  chief  of  the 
j&a/  MajcTj  Count  Diebitch,  as  well  as  the  second  in 
command,  or  director,  has  each  a  private  office,  connected 
with  which  is  a  superb  and  large  board-room,  decorated 
with  columns,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  late  and  the  present  Emperor,  and  splendidly 
furnished. 

An  institution  of  such  an  extent  would  not  be  considered 
as  complete  without  a  military  library.  Accordingly  we 
found  one  arranged  in  a  vast  and  well-proportioned  octa- 
gonal hall,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with 
handscHne  Scagliola  colimms,  which  support  a  gallery 
lighted  all  round,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  room,  by  a 
cupola.  Within  this  are  painted  in  chiaroscuro,  and  in  a 
masterly  manner,  appropriate  military  fcutiy  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modem  history.  Handsome  bookcases,  made 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  woods  to  be  found 
in  the  North,  called  the  Carelia  birch- wood,  are  placed 
within  each  intercolumniation,  both  in  the  body  of  the 
library  and  in  the  gallery.  From  the  centre  of  the  cupola 
is  suspended  a  magnificent  lustre,  with  thirty  gas-burners, 
by  means  of  which  the  rotunda  is  lighted  at  night,  as  well 
as  by  four  colossal  candelabra  made  of  bronze,  of  an  antique 
but  tasteful  form,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  bird  grasps 
ing  in  its  talons  the  triple-forked  thunderbolt,  picturesque- 
ly disposed  on  each  side,  and  from  the  points  of  which 
jets  of  burning  gas  are  made  to  issue.  The  floor  is 
a  highly  polished  and  beautifully  inlaid  paroquet.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  round  table  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  bookcases ;  and  four  other  ob- 
long tables  are  disposed,  with  other  corresponding  furniture, 
in  different  parts  of  the  room.    This  species  of  wood,  which 
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is  much  used  for  articles  of  furniture  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
when  highly  polished  and  varnished,  has  a  very  elegant 
appearance,  resembling  in  colour  and  waving  what  is  called 
satin-wood  in  this  country ;  and  must,  I  feel  certain,  be^ 
come  popular  if  imported  into  England.     Before  a  large, 
and  the  only  window,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  a  colossal 
bronze  bust  of  the  late  Emperor,  under  whose  auspices 
and  at  whose  bidding  this  unique  establishment  started 
m  existence.     At  the  opposite  end  stands  a  white  marble 
bust  of  very  creditable  execution,  and  of  the  natural  size, 
of  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  the  work  of 
Carlo  Albagini.     It  is  placed  on  a  tall  pedestal  of  green 
marbl^,   the  produce  of  Russia.      In   a   silver-gilt   case 
resting  on  a  golden  eagle  afQxed  to  the  front  of  the  pe- 
destal, the  original  code  of  the  Empire,  dictated  by  Peter, 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key ;  and  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  officers  performing  the  duties  of  libmrian,  I 
had  the  satisffu;tion  of  perusing  or  viewing  a  great  num- 
ber of  autograph  letters  and  memoranda  in  French  as  well  as 
Russian,  writteaby  that  Sovereign  ;  and  also  sevefral  ukases 
and  other  documents  bearing  his  signature.    The  latter 
consists  simply  in  the  name,   "  Peter,''  with  the  t  written 
out  of  the  line,  and  the  final  r  marked  strong,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  yerr,  a  Russian  character  employed  to  that  effect. 
This  Military  Library  is  daily  open  to  every  member  of 
the  Staff  indiscriminately,   and  books  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  home  by  them  for  a  fixed  time,  on  inserting  their 
title  and  name  in  a  register.     All  the  periodical  publica- 
tions that  issue  from  the  press  in  Russia,  are  to  be  met 
with  In  this  place.    The  officer  and  aid-de-4»unp  in  atten- 
dance were  complaisant  enough  to  show  us  in  another  part 
of  the  library,  and  explain  to  us  the  use  of  the  ^^  war-game'' 
table,  on  which  the  present  Emperor,  when  Orand-duke, 
used  to  play,  and  study  tactics  from  it  with  General  Padce- 
witch — ^the  same,  I  believe,  who  lately  brought  to  a  glo- 
rious close  the  Persian  war,  and  who  was  created  by  his 
Majesty  Count  of  the  Empire,  for  his  conduct  on  that 
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oocaabn.  This  very  complicated  game^  invented  about 
twenty  years  ago  l^  J.  C.  Ludovic  Hellwig,  consists  in 
giving  and  defending  military  attacks ;  in  manoeuvring; 
otwsing  of  rivers ;  disposition  of  armies,  taking  of  forts^ 
together  with  all  other  operations  performed  during  a  cam- 
paign. It  is  composed  <^  a  great  variety  of  movuble 
pieces  of  wood,  numbered  as  well  as  differently  coloured, 
to  represent  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  certain  number  of 
men,  officers,  artillery,  and  baggage,  field  equipage,  ord- 
nance, &C.9  disposed  and  moving  on  the  ground  agree- 
ably to  certain  fixed  rules,  of  which  there  is  a  printed 
book,  with  ample  directions  for  learning  the  game.  It  is 
said  to  be  much  more  instructive  than  chess,  and  to  fami- 
liarize very  readily  the  young  officer  with  the  practice  and 
tedmology  of  his  profession. 

My  readers  may  think  that  I  have  said  quite  enough  of 
a  »ngle  establishment;  but  I  cannot  avoid  adding  still 
fiirther  information  on  the  sabject.  The  real  nature 
of  such  an  institution,  standing  as  it  does  without  panalld, 
and  belonging  to  a  nation  essentially  militat-y,  cannot  be 
thorou^ly  understood  but  by  a  minute  and  complete 
description  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  wheth^ 
the  two  most  recent  writers  on  St.  Petersburgh,  who  visited 
the  establishment,  are  not  manifestly  deficient  in  their 
brief  and  superficial  account  of  it. 

The  Etat^Major  is  remarkable  for  another  part  and 
purport  of  its  building,  which  is  perfectly  unique  in  Eu- 
rope, namely,  a  large  and  lofty  hall  of  cast-iron,  <H>ntain- 
iog  the  archives  of  the  whole  Russian  army.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  wodd  is  employed  in  the  structure  of  this  room, 
which  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It  is  vaulted, 
the  ardies  being  supported  by  ten  pillars.  A  semilunar 
window,  placed  close  to  the  ceiling,  immediately  under  each 
arch,  lights  the  room.  The  floor,  the  arches,  and  the  pil- 
Uurs,  which  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  are  of 
cast4ron.     Around  the  hall,  which  has  the  form  of  a  pa- 
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ralldogram,  with  the  two  ends  slightly  circular,  runs  a 
wide  gallery  in  an  elliptical  ascending  spiral  line,  but  with 
so  gentle  an  inclination,  that  on  entering  the  room  in  the 
centre  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  middle  height  of  the  apartment,  the  eye  catches  not  at 
first  this  singular  disposition  of  the  galleries.  The  floor 
and  railing  of  the  galleries  are  likewise  of  cast-iron.  On 
these  ascending  galleries,  five  ranges  of  shelves  are  placed 
all  round,  one  above  the  other,  containing  strong  paste- 
board boxes,  having  the  appearance  of  very  thick  quarto 
volumes,  in  which  the  various  papers  and  documents  are 
kept.  On  the  back  of  these  upright  boxes,  or  cartons^ 
such  systematic  indications  of  their  contents  axe  written 
as  will  enable  a  clerk,  having  the  catalogue,  to  find  any 
given  document  in  an  insfant.  Behind  this  first  range  of 
shelves,  is  a  narrow,  and  necessarily  rather  a  dark  passage 
all  round,  enabling  a  person  to  have  access  to  a  second 
similarly  disposed  range  of  shelves.  In  this  Incombustible 
Hall  of  the  military  archives,  all  documents  relative  to 
military  subjects  from  the  year  17^99  that  is,  from  the 
infant  years  of  the  power  of  European  Russia  to  its  present 
adult  state,  are  carefully  preserved.  The  different  years 
are  marked  in  the  corresponding  divisions  on  a  conspicuous 
tablet,  and  each  box  bears  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  do- 
cuments it  contains,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  year  or  years 
to  which  they  refer.  The  whole  presents  a  contrivance  of 
great  ingenuity,  and  does  great  credit  first  to  Signor  Rossi, 
the  architect,  who  devised  the  construction  of  the  rooms 
and  next,  to  the  individual  who  arranged  in  such  admira- 
ble order  a  mass  of  written  information  embracing  a  period 
of  more  than  a  century.  The  convenience  of  attaining  the 
highest  part  of  the  building  in  search  of  a  document,  by 
an  ascent  so  insensible  that  one  scarcely  perceives  it,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men  of  business.  Besides 
this  advantage,  I  understand  that  persons  employed  in  the 
establishment,  and  who  are  thus  compelled  to  lead  a  seden- 
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tary  life,  find  health  and  relaxation  in  the  pennission  of 
promenading  up  and  down,  about  a  dozen  times  at  a  turn,, 
this  spiral  road  of  iron. 

Before  quitting  this  Institution,  the  examination  of 
which  had  occupied  me  already  some  hours,  I  was  re-^ 
quested  to  visit  some  of  the  dormitories  and  refectories  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  live  in  the 
house.  These  are  on  the  ground-floor,  divided  into  apart- 
ments, with  arched  ceilings,  and  most  solidly  built,  con- 
taining from  ten  to  twenty  beds  each.  The  utmost  clean- 
liness prevailed  throughout,  and  the  whole  appeared  well 
ventilated.  Adjoining  each  division  of  the  dormitories, 
is  the  kitchen  and  eating-room,  in  which  parties  of  twenty 
persons  dine  at  one  time,  such  parties  relieving  each  other 
for  that  purpose  in  the  duties  to  be  performed  up-stairs. 
There  is  contiguous  to  every  dormitory  a  room  with  a 
small  collection  of  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  sick  who 
are  not  ill  enough  to  require  being  removed  to  one  of  the 
military  hospitals.  The  medicines  are  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  officers. 

About  a  thousand  people  live  in  the  house,  exclusively 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  children.  But  the  total  number  of  persons  actually 
employed  in  the  whole  establishment,  including  all  the 
officers  of  every  rank,  amounts  to  fifteen  hundred,  several 
of  whom,  particularly  the  latter,  do  not  reside  iii  the 
building. 

I  understood  that  the  ]H*esent  arrangement  of  this  de- 
partment is  due  to  General  Zackrevsky,  now  Oovemor- 
Oeneral  of  Finland;  and  to  Prince  Volkonsky,  when 
Major-Oeneral,  and  chief  of  the  Etat  Major. 

Although  the  expense  of  so  vast  an  establishment  must 
of  necessity  be  very  considerable ;  yet  its  utility  and  pur- 
pose are  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  The  Government,  however,  has  devised 
an  expedient  for  liquidating  part,  at  least,  of  the  expense 
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incurred ;  namely,  by  ei^ecuting  commissionH  of  private 
individuals  connected  with  the  surveying  of  estates,  draw^ 
ing,  up  plans,  measuring  lands,  printing  and  engraving 
them,  and  above  all,  by  the  sale  of  maps,  many  of  which 
are  purposely  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  superior 
schools  and  public  places  of  education.  These  various 
sources  of  revenue  had  already  produced  up  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  in  the  short  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
establishment,  upwards  of  a  million  of  roubles  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  the  institution. 

The  attributes  of  this  great  military  institution  are  va« 
rious  and  important,  and  include  the  consideration  of  cri* 
minal  military  questions.  One  of  its  essential  component 
parts  is  the  General  Staff  properly  so  called,  divided  into 
a  department  of  inspection,  and  another  of  criminsd  juris- 
diction (court  martials  .^)  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  de  Service.  To  the  same  institution  belongs  the 
provisioning  of  troops,  which  is  confided  t&  a  General 
Officer  at  the  head  of  a  commission ;  and  to  it  are  subor- 
dinate the  Quarter-Master-General's  Department,  and  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Artillery,  as  well  as  that  oi  the  En- 
gineers, both  of  which  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Ch*and-duke  Michael. 

General  Diebitch,  the  supreme  head  of  the  institution, 
waits  in  that  character  on  the  Emperor  every  day,  from 
seven  to  nine ;  and  as  a  Minister,  twice  a  week  at  another 
hour  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  com- 
mands. He  is  also  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  general 
order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  Emperor,  which  appeared 
in  the  Russian  language  every  day  during  my  stay  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  even  while  his  Majesty  was  at  Riga,  (his 
orders  being  transmitted  from  thence  regularly,)  and  is  a 
sort  of  Military  Gazette,  containing  promotions,  changes, 
deaths ;  the  passing,  confirmation,  and  execution  oi  sen- 
tences, &c.  &c. 

The  chateau,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Paul  terminated 
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his  days  in  so  tragic  a  manner,  has  never  been  inhabited 
since  by  any  of  the  Imperial  family.  Its  stately  rooms 
have  been  dismantled,  the  costly  furniture  is  removed,  and 
the  scene  of  the  foul  deed  barred  for  ever  from  the  eye 
of  man,  by  the  walling  up  of  the  doors  of  the  room. 
This  castle,  for  it  had  indeed  the  aspect  of  one,  to  judge 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  drawing  and*  plans  of  Brenno, 
given  to  me  by  his  pupil  Rossi,  is  not  without  its  mierits 
as  an  object  of  architecture.  It  has  a  most  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  Kotzebue^s  description  of  its  interior  be 
not  exaggerated,  it  must  have  been  not  unlike  the  gor- 
geous Palace  of  the  King  of  Nineveh.  The  fortifications 
which  surrounded  it  have  disappeared  ;  and  a  stately  pile 
which  has  only  been  raised  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a 
solidity  that  seemed  intended  to  insure  a  perpetual  resi- 
deace  to  a  succession  of  Emperors,  is  now  converted  into 
a  public  Military  School  for  the  education  of  Engineer . 
cheers.  It  may  be  supposed  that  few  public  colleges, 
either  in  Russia  or  elsewhere,  present  such  magnificent 
accommodations  for  their  inmates  as  the  Palace  of  St. 
AGchael,  with  a  view  of  which  I  present  my  readers. 

This  castle  is  now  called  ^^  Hotel  du  O^nie,"^  and  the 
establishment  which  it  contains  bears  the  name  of  ^^  Ecole 
superieure  du  GenieJ*^  This  school  is  divided  into  five 
classes;  two  upper  and  lower  for  the  officer-students, 
and  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  for  the  conducteurs. 
This  last  class  is  again  subdivided  into  two  sections.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  requisite  for  an  engineer  officer  is 
here  taught.  Those  among  the  officer-students  who  are 
instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Grown,  have  moreover  a 
salary,  and  an  allowance  for  lodging,  according  to  their 
rank.  The  cadets,  or  conducteurs^  are  wholly  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown.  Young  noblemen,  or  the  children 
of  free  parents,  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years,  and  must  be  of  known  moral  charac- 
ter, intelligent,  and  sufficiently  well  educated.     The  ad* 
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mission  takes  place  early  in  October,  when  the  candidates 
are  examined,  and  those  found  capable  of  being  admitted 
are  cGstributed  among  the  three  last  classes.  To  be  ad- 
mitted even  in  the  lowest  class,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
candidate  shall  be  well  versed  in  the  catechism — that  he 
shall  possess  some  general  notions  of  universal  history  and 
geography— know  arithmetic  thoroughly,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry — and  be  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to 
speak  it,  but  to  write  it  correctly;  besides  a  sufficient 
knowledge  both  of  French  and  German,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  translate  from  either  of  those  languages  into  Russian. 
An  examination  takes  place  at  the  termination  of  every 
scholastic  year.  Those  of  the  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  education  in  the  class  of  officers,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  engineer  corps,  or  to  the  battalions  of  sappers 
and  pioneers,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  or  sub-lieutenant, 
according  to  their  degree  of  instruction.  The  time  spent 
in  this  establishment,  simply  in  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  is  reckoned  as  active  service  to  the  officers, 
whether  in  respect  to  a  pension,  or  to  admission,  by 
seniority,  into  the  orders  of  knighthood  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Vladimir.  Although  the  greater  number  of  6lives 
belong  to  the  dass  of  nobility,  yet  children  of  officers,  and 
people  employed  under  Government,  are  admitted ;  and 
those  of  merchants  of  the  two  first  guilds  or  classes  also, 
provided  they  exhibit  a  certificate  of  having  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  merchants. 

The  students  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  and  per- 
form all  their  movements,  i  la  militaire.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  their  morals  and  state  of  health,  as  well  as  to 
personal  comfort.  Before  leaving  the  establishment,  they 
are  expected  to  fortify,  according  to  the  strictest  and  most 
moden^  principles,  a  piece  of  ground  selected  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  the  ilives  are  much  assisted  by  the 
several   fine  models  of  every  description  of  fortification 
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ocmtained  in  the  model-room  belonging  to  the  institution, 
which  models  take  to  pieces  in  order  to  show  the  mode  of 
construction  in  its  minutest  details. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Grand-duke  Michael,  who  pays  great  attention  to  it,  and 
occupies  much  of  his  time  in  superintending  its  various 
branches. 

Not  far  from  the  Neva,  and  in  that  part  of  the  quarter 
called  the  Litteinaya,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  district  of 
Vibourg,  half-way  between  the  summer  gardens  and  the 
Taurida  palace,  are  the  new  and  the  old  Arsenals,  and 
the  Foundery.  The  two  former  buildings  stand  opposite 
to  each  other,  forming  of  themselves  a  very  handsome 
street,  which  is  terminated  by  the  third  building  above- 
mentioned.  The  New  Arsenal  is  comparatively  of  a  re- 
cent date.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emr 
peror.  The  old  one,  on  the  contrary,  was  beg^n  under 
Elizabeth,,  and  completed  in  the  time  of  Catherine.  As 
to  the  Foundery,  its  semi-Gothic,  or  tudesque  style,  com- 
bined with  great  solidity,  sufficiently  proclaims  the  date 
of  its  construction  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  I  forget  who  the  architect  of  the  new  Arsenal 
was ;  but  whoever  he  may  have  been,  this  building  alone 
would  be  sufBcient  to  establish  his  character.  The  finest 
proportions,  with  that  grandeur  and  amenity  of  design  which 
so  well  suit  Ghrecian  architecture,  belong  indisputably  to 
this  edifice. 

In  length  it  measures  five  hundred  and  four  feet,  besides 
the  two  lateral  outbuildings.  In  its  general  elevation  we 
remark  a  centre  composed  of  a  rusticated  portico  resting  on 
the  basement  story,  surmounted  by  an  octostyle  Doric  por« 
tico,  terminated  with  antae,  and  supporting  a  rich  entabla- 
ture, on  the  frieze  of  which  is  a  beautiful  running  bas-relief, 
consisting  of  groups  of  trophies.  The  rest  of  the  building, 
on  each  side  of  this  centre,  consists  of  two  stories,  both  rus* 
'ticated  with  horizontal  lines  only,  and  pierced  with  seven 
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large  wiBdowg,  of  which,  those  of  the  principal  stories  are 
semicircular.  A  colossal  gate  opens  at  each  end,  between, 
two  fine  Doric  pillars  and  bold  piers,  covered  by  an  enta^ 
blature,  of  great  solidity,  bearing  a  rich  bas-relief  composed 
of  military  weapons.  A  running  frieze,  similarly  carved, 
extends  along  the  building  between  these  terminating 
gates  and  the  centre,  over  the  top  of  which  rises  a  gigantic 
eagle  in  bronze,  rising  between  groups  of  military  tro- 
phies also  in  bronze  of  beautiful  workmanship.  On  eadi 
side  of  it  is  a  pile  of  cannon-balls,  and  a  little  farther, 
bundles  of  warlike  weapons.  Between  each  window  of 
the  basement  story,  and  on  a  running  pedestal,  is  placed  a 
field-piece,  and  a  large  mortar  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

In  its  interior,  the  New  Arsenal  presents  two  continuous 
galleries,  which  are  separated  by  a  rotunda  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a  double 
range  of  columns,  grouped  two  and  two.  Seventy  thou* 
sand  stands  of  arms  are  here  deposited,  and  a  variety  of 
other  military  weapons  and  trophies,  captured  by  Russia 
during  the  different  wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged 
since  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The  various 
batteries  of  brass  field-pieces,  found  in  this  collection,  form 
a  very  striking  sight. 

The  Old  Arsenal  forms  a  quadrangle  of  three  stories,  is 
built  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  rich  accessories, 
which  characterise  the  public  edifices  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine,  and  has  altogether  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance. It  has  a  magnificent  portico,  and  the  roof  bears 
its  trophies  and  allegorical  groups  like  the  other  edifice. 

Among  the  multitude  of  curious  objects  to  be  found  in 
these  establishm^its,  there  is  a  gun  which  atti:^ts  atten- 
tion for  its  extraordinary  size,  and  the  historical  recollec- 
tions attached  to  it.  It  measures  twenty-one  feet  in  length, 
carries  a  sixty-eight  pound  ball,  and  is  said  to  weigh  17»436 
pounds  of  metal.  It  was  cast  in  the  reign  of  Ivan-Vaasilie* 
vitcb.    At  the  taking  of  Elbing  it  £ell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Swedes,  and  Charles  XII.  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
Stockholm.  Peter  the  Great  could  ill  bear  the  thought  of 
such  an  important  national  trophy  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
ku  enemy ;  when  a  stranger  named  Primm,  honoured  by 
many  favours  of  that  monarch,  and  desirous  to  testify  to  him 
Us  gratitude,  resolved  to  deprive  Sweden  of  this  formidable 
weapon.  After  innumerable  sacrifices  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it ; 
but  in  order  to  conceal  his  generous  theft,  he  was  compelled 
to  saw  the  gun  into  several  pieces,  and  in  that  state  con- 
veyed it  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Peter  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  to  the  stranger,  who  refused  to  accept  any 
other  recompense.* 

Here  are  assonbled  the  rich  armours  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  removed  from  the  arsenal  of  Riga,  and  transported 
to  St.  Petersburgh  after  the  taking  of  that  city.  These 
arsenals  also  contain  a  marble  statue  of  Catherine,  and  the 
travelling  as  well  as  the  state-carriages  of  Peter.  At  the 
back  of  the  former  a  machine  is  attached,  intended  to  mark 
the  disUmces  performed  by  the  carriage  on  the  road. 

The  machinery  for  boring  brass  cannon  is  under  the  du 
lection  of  an  English  artificer,  who  is  said  to  have  consi- 
derably improved  it.  Of  the  foundry  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  say  a  word,  as  its  object  cannot  interest  the  majority  of 
my  readers. 

In  speaking,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  I  had 
occasion  to  mention  what  are  called  Les  Colleges,  Most 
of  these  branches  of  the  public  administration  had,  or  have, 
their  appropriate  buildhigs,  one  or  two  of  which  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  architecture.  The  College  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  instance,  situated  on  the  English  Quay,  adjoin- 
ing a  beautiful  structure  which  serves  as  the  residence  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  House  of  the  Department 

*  See  **  Six  Mois  en  Russie,  par  Moos.  Ancelot/' 
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of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  Mbika,  are  as  fair 
examples  of  chaste  modern  architecture  as  one  can  expect 
to  see  in  any  capital.  The  CoU^es  of  War,  Marine,  Jus- 
tice, and  Trade,  have  each  their  separate  buildings*  To 
some  are  attached  handsome  dwelling-houses  for  the  heads 
of  the  department,  others  are  simply  public-buildings  for 
transacting  the  affidrs  of  that  braiich  of  the  public  service, 
the  title  of  which  they  bear.  Their  interior  exhibits  no- 
thing particular  beyond  handsome  rooms,  a  multitude  of 
officers  and  clerks,  and  the  same  degree  of  order,  discipline^ 
and  cleanliness  which  I  remarked  in  every  institution  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  general  business  of  the  Post-office  department  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  large  and  fine  building,,  situated  not 
£eur  from  the  Isaac-square,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  banks,  the  Lombard,  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal  merchants,  to  whom  the  privilege  is  accorded  of 
sending  their  letters  till  a  later  hour,  and  of  receiving  those 
addressed  to  them  earlier,  than  other  people.  The  Russian 
Empire  is  divided  into  six  Post  districts,  each  containing 
several  Governments.  Oyer  these  presides  a  Post-master- 
gieneral,  who  is  at  present  Prince  Galitzine.  To  each 
Post-district  is  appointed  a  director,  whose  office  answers 
to  what  in  England  would  be  styled  a  deputy  post-master. 
St.  Petersburgh  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Post-district,  ccm- 
taining  six  or  seven  Govenunents.  The  director,  or  de- 
puty post>master  of  this  district,  resides  in  a  part  of  the 
house  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  in  it  also  are  the  dif- 
ferent offices  required  for  so  vast  an  establishment,  both 
with  respect  to  the  general  and  the  distriet^UrecUMr  of  the 
Post.  The  resident-director  in  St.  Petersburgh  occupies 
several  handsome  apartments,  in  which  he  recdves  com- 
pany in  the  most  hospitable  and  kind  manner,  every  Thurs- 
day evening.  Few  persons  have  better  deserved  the  ho- 
nourable distinction  which  the  Sovereign  has  bestowed  <m 
him,  than  Mons.  BoulgakojBT,  who  has  not  only  introduced 
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leveral  improYements  in  his  department,  but  is  at  this  mo- 
flient  engaged  in  forming  a  plan  for  rendering  that  esta- 
blishment more  eflfective^  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
ductive to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose,  a  weU-informed 
and  properly  qualified  person  from  his  office,  has  been  sent 
to  Berlin  and  London,  with  instructions  to  examine  and 
study  well  the  respective  post-establishments  of  those  ca- 
pitals, and  report  the  result  of  his  observations,  from  which 
it  is  expected  that  valuable  and  useful  hints  may  be  taken, 
applicable  to  the  Post-offices  of  St  Petersburgh.  The 
gentleman  who  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  had 
already  made  his  report ;  but  ^ery  little,  it  appears,  could 
be  culled  from  it  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
improvements  indeed  must  come  from  this  country,  where 
the  system,  as  conducted  by  Sir  F.  Freeling,  is  justly  con- 
sidered a  master-piece  of  administration.  The  London  G^ 
neral  Postoffice  is  certainly  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
its  arrangements  have  been  inquired  into,  well  examined, 
and  appreciated,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  properly 
reported  by  the  person  who  has  now  been  in  London  se- 
veral months  for  that  purpose,  and  who  is  about  to  leave 
it  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  certainly  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government,  and, 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  granted  every  faci- 
lity to  Mr..  P — ,  that  this  gentleman  has  been  enabled, 
from  a  daily  attendance  of  some  hours  at  and  within  the 
different  offices,  and,  I  am  told,  under  Sir  Francises  own 
direction  and  instruction,  to  make  himself  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  plan,  any  part  of  which  would,  if  adopted, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  Russian  Government  and  the  nation 
in  general. 

At  present  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  in  the  Russian 
capital,  that  the  mode  of  doing  business  at  the  Postoffice 
in  St.  Petersbui^h  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
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To  speak  on  one  point  only,  viz.  the  distribution  of  letters 
over  the  town,  one  of  the  standing  regulations  is,  that  let- 
ters shall  be  deUrered  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
arrival;  but  even  with  so  great  a  latitude,  the  delivery  is 
often  much  later,  and  in  general  irregular.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  delay  is,  that  instead  of  regular  letter-carriers, 
persons  are  employed  in  distributing  the  letters  about  the 
town,  who  perform,  also,  the  duties  of  travelling  postilions 
or  messengers  to  the  G^eral  Post-offioe,  and  ai^  therefore 
for  ever  ehanging--HSome  of  these,  indeed,  are  at  times  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
,  the  dty.  Another  reason  for  the  delay  is,  the  complicated 
and  tiresome  ordeal  which  a  letter  has  to  go  through,  of 
multiplied  registmng,  stamping,  taxing,  weighing,  &c., 
involving  the  necessity  of  employing  by  far  too  large  a 
number  of  people ;  an  inconvenience  of  which  the  resident- 
director  appeared  fully  sensible. 

The  postage  of  letters  is  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as 
by  distance.  The  minimum  weight  is  a  lot,  or  half  an 
ounce,  no  matter  whether  made  up  by  one,  two,  or  even 
three  distinct  letters,  placed  within  each  other.  A  letter 
of  this  weight  is  charged  twelve  kopeeks  for  the  first 
hundred  versts,  and  four  kopeeks  additional  for  every  suc- 
ceeding 100  versts,  as  far  as  1500.  Beyond  this  distance, 
for  every  100  versts,  as  far  as  3,100,  the  charge  is'  two 
kopeeks  above  the  charge  paid  for  1,500  versts;  conse- 
quently, the  charge  for  the  3,100  versts  will  be  one 
rouble  (lOld.)  ;  and,  for  this  sum,  a  letter,  weighing  half 
an  ounce,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Empire,  no 
matter  what  the  distance  may  be  beyond  the  3,100  versts. 
Every  fraction  of  weight,  however  small,  above  half  a  lot, 
is  considered  as  a  double  lot,  or  one  ounce,  and  charged 
accordingly. 

The  conveyance  of  letters,  in  many  of  the  directions  of 
the  Empire,  is  as  regular  and  as  rapid  as  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.    The  post  ifrom  Odessa  is  of  this  class. 
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I  have  repeatedly  known  letters  to  have  been  received  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  in  the  course  of  six  days  only, 
from  theooe,  the  distance  being  upwards  of  two  thousand 
▼ersts.  The  same,  I  may  obierve,  of  the  posts  to  and 
from  Moscow,  Wilna,  Riga,  and  other  places.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 

Mudi  has  been  said  of  the  breach  of  confidence  which^ 
it  is  presumed,  takes  place  at  the  Post-office  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  the  letters  being  opened  on  some  occasions. 
This  practice  has  unfortunately  been  too  lightly  resorted 
to  by  more  than  one  Government  on  the  Continent ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that,  as  long  as  the  principle  of  modem  diplomacy 
Continues  to  be  followed,  of  endeavouring,  by  all  means,  to 
leam  what  an  enemy  may  be  plotting,  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion will  be  entirely  abandoned.  With  respect  to  the  Post^ 
office  <^  8t.*Peter8burgh,  I  certainly  cannot  affirm  that  the 
practice  is  or  is  not  commonly  adopted;  but  this  I  may 
confidently  assert,  that  while  I  was  staying  in  that  dty,  I 
sent  and  received  through  that  office  letterv  to  and  from  my 
friends,  on  many  occasions,  which  had  never  been  violated, 
nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  that  effect :  and,  more- 
over, that  several  of  my  acquaintances,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  assured  me  that  in  no  one  instance  had  any  of 
their  letters  been  opened.  A  British  naval  officer,  who  has 
published  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  St  Petersburgh, 
has  made  the  same  candid  statement  in  regard  to  his  own 
letters,  although  he  repeats  the  general  story  of  the  fre- 
quent violation  of  private  letters  at  the  Post-office.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  all  such  general  criminations  of  foreign  Gk>- 
vemments,  there  are,  at  times,  various  degrees  of  exagge- 
ration, which  certainly  lose  nothing  by  being  frequently 
repeated,  although  uttered  without  any  intention  to  injure 
the  fair  name '  of  the  nation  accused.  Much  in  the  same 
way  that  a  very  recent  traveller  to  St.  Petersburgh  has  en^ 
deavoured  to  convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  dreadful 
alann  which  the  police  of  that  city  is  calculated  to  excite  in 
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the  mind  of  every  stranger,  by  relating  how  distremed  and 
agitated  his  landlady  had  become  for  his  safety,  from  an 
idea  that  the  police  might  pay  them  a  visit,  and  carry  away 
her  guest,  in  consequence  of  his  writing  a  great  deal  in  his 
room !  Now,  how  stood  the  case  with  regard  to  myself? 
It  was  known  that  I  visited  every  establishment  and  saw 
a  great  variety  of  people;  also,  that  I  took  notes  with- 
out end,  with  a  view  to  publish  an  account  of  the  place, 
(for  I  openly  avowed  such  an  intei\tion  from  the  first,) 
and  that  I  scribbled  in  my  room  daily  several  hours  to- 
gether, and  particularly  at  the  ^^  dreaded  hour  of  night» 
mother  of  plots  and  mischief;'^  and  yet  no  trouble  came 
upon  me,  nor  was  the  slightest  hint  given  me  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  proceed.  My  apartments  were  often  left 
open;  my  papers  I  never  took  the  trouble  of  locking 
up,  and  left  them  frequently  on  the  table;  and  yet  not  a 
single  domiciliary  visit  or  intrusion  ever  occurred.  I 
had  also,  with  a  friend,  engaged  one  .of  those  Valets  de 
place,  whom  the  traveller  in  question  designates  generally 
'*  as  spies,  uniformly  in  the  pay  of  the  police;  ^  but  the 
only  remark  I  could  make  respecting  the  man  was,  that 
he  did  not  deserve  his  bread,  if  in  such  a  pay,  since  he  gave 
himself  as  little  trouble  as  possible  about  me  or  my  move* 
ments.  What  conclusion,  therefore,  should  we  draw  fit>nL 
two  such  contradictory  statements  ?  Why,  that  it  is  unjust 
as  well  as  unsafe  to  hazard  general  assertions  of  a  crimi- 
natory nature  against  any  Government  or  system  of  govern- 
ment, upon  a  slight  ground,  or  perhaps  upon  no  other  than 
that  of  having  heard  a  third  person  make  the  assertion. 
It  may  be  said,  that  as  a  resident  in  the  house  of  a  Russian 
nobleman,  I  was  quite  safe  on  the  score  of  such  surveil- 
lance  of  the  police,  as  that  complained  of  by  the  traveller 
alluded  to ;  but  on  this  point  it  .may  be  observed,  that  as 
that  circumstance  had  not  saved  me  from  having  to  go 
through  every  part  of  the  formalities  expected  of  every 
stranger  by  the  police,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  would 
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not  have  protected  me  against  any  other  measure  of 
vigilance  which  the  police  might  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  on  my  account,  had  such  been  the  general,  and,  as 
the  traveller  alluded  to  insinuates,  the  invariable  practice 
of  that  body.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  eu« 
logize  those  systems  of  political  police  which  are  so  ge- 
neral abroad ;  for.  Heaven  knows  i  they  are  troublesome 
enough ;  but  I  wish  simply  to  assure  travellers  who  may 
be  desirous  of  visiting  St.  Petersburgh,  that  '*  things  are 
not  always  as  bad  as  represented.'*^ 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Post-office,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Any  sub- 
ject of  his  Imperial  Majesty  may  address  his  Sovereign 
through  the  Post-office.  For  this  purpose,  the  letter  for 
the  Emperor  must  be  put  in  at  the  Post-office  of  Tzarscoe^ 
9elo ;  and  it  is  said,  that  none  dares  either  suppress  or  open 
such  letters,  but  that  they  must  be  safely  conveyed  to  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  himsdf.  I  believe  that  this  system 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  late  Emperor. 

The  revenue  of  the  Post-office  amounts,  one  year  with 
another,  to  about  twelve  millions  of  roubles,  five  or  six  of 
which  are  expended  in  supporting  the  establishment.  This 
revenue  is  derived  not  only  from  the  postage  of  letters,  but 
from  the  conveyance  of  parcels,  which  latter  have  increased 
to  such  a  number,  that  the  business  of  the  office  is  often 
retarded  by  attending  to  them,  and  an  intention  exists  of 
suppressing  this  branch  of  the  establishment.  As  stages 
coaches  or  diligences  run  at  present  on  many  roads,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the  proprietors  if 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  parcels  upon  fixed  and  moderate 
rates  of  transport. 

The  largest  source  of  the  Post-office  revenue,  however, 
is  the  conveyance  of  money,  which  it  undertakes  both  on 
account  of  Government  and  private  individuals.  The  lat- 
ter, on  declaring  the  amount,  pay  a  duty  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  it,  if  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  forwarded  exceeds 
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a  distance  of  five  hundred  versts,  and  one-half  per  cent  if 
within  that  distance.  The  Gk>Temment  is  charged  the  same, 
but  the  transaction  between  it  and  the  office  is  merely  no- 
minal on  this  point,  as  Government  in  fact  does  not  pay 
the  actual  amount  of  duty  for  the  capital  which  it  circulates 
through  the  Empire  by  means  of  the  office,  but  is  debited 
for  that  amount  against  the  same  sum  entered  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  department,  as  part  of  the  revenue  which 
it  would  have  produced,  had  the  money  actually  been  paid. 
I  have  been  informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the 
amount  of  private  monies  which  circulate  through  the  Post- 
office,  is  generally  from  five  to  six  hundred  millions  of 
roubles  annually ;  and  that  although  the  Office  guu-antees 
for  its  safe  conveyance,  that  department  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  sustained  any  loss  in  consequence. 

As  for  the  post-horses  department,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Post-office,  I  believe  that  no  net 
revenue  is  obtained  from  it.  I  have  stated  that  posting  is 
very  cheap  in  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire  it  is 
even  lower  than  I  have  asserted,  being  five,  instead  of 
eight  kopeeks  for  each  horse ;  Government,  therefore,  un- 
dertakes to  indemnify  the  post-masters ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  post-horse  duty  is  levied  throughout  those  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  Europe,  in  which  posting  is  established, 
amounting  to  eleven  millions  of  roubles  annually.  The 
Postoffice  does  not  make  a  regular  annual  return  of  its 
revenue  to  the  Treasury ;  but  supplies  from  time  to  time 
sums  out  of  its  funds  on  the  demand  of  Government^  and 
is  called  upon  to  present  a  ^^  Bendiconto^^  every  three  or 
four  years. 

A  foreigner  on  arriving  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  observ* 
ing  its  imposing  exterior,  its  occasional  outward  show  of 
bustle,  and  the  apparently  great  distances  of  its  different 
parts,  is  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no  petite  postCy 
(two-penny  post);  but  reasons  wece  given  me  for  this 
striking  cMerence  between  the  Russian  capital  and  those 
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of  Other  nations,  which  I  thought  plausible.  But  with 
respect  to  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which  in  the 
summer  season  are  so  thickly  peopled  with  families  from 
the  capital,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  great  object  to  be  able 
to  send  and  receive  letters,  at  least  twice  daily,  to  and 
from  their  fii«ids  in  town,  the  reasons  in  question  are  not 
applicable;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  daily 
oraiveyance  of  letters,  with  a  moderate  postage  charged  on 
them,  will  be  found  desirable  and  expedient. 

Sir  James  Wylie,  whom  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing more  particularly  to  my  readers  hereafter,  favoiu*ed 
me  with  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  situated, 
as  I  before  observed,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Neva,  exactly 
opposite  the  Winter  Palace.  This  edifice,  which,  even 
after  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  Imperial  palaces, 
deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  was 
erected  by  Peter,  and  may  with  justice  be  considered  as  the 
first  foundation  of  the  dty  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  is  fortified  by  five  regular  bastions,  which  range 
around  the  island  in  question  to  the  extent  of  not  quite 
an  English  mile.  On  the  land-side  the  bastions  are  mere 
ramparts  covered  with  grass,  and  communication  exists 
on  this  part,  by  means  of  drawbridges,  with  the  Island  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  on  which  are  some  corresponding  forti- 
fications opposite  to  the  citadel.  On  the  river-side  it  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  cased  with  granite,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  large  gate,  or  salljrport,  used  particularly  when 
persons  visit  the  citadel  by  water,  or  over  the  ice.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  importance  attached  to  this  for- 
tress in  the  time  of  Peter,  it  is  manifest  that  at  present 
it  can  neither  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  nor  defend 
itself  in  case  of  an  attack,  an  event  not  likely  to  take  place. 
Its  utility,  therefore,  is  confined  to  more  subordinate 
points ;  that  of  forming  a  striking  and  handsome  object 
of  embellishment  to  the  river  and  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  town  ;  and  of  containing  the  Imperial  Mint,  as  well  as 
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the  church  in  which  ar6  deposited  the  mortal  FeBudns  of 
the  soTerdgns  of  the  country. 

To  the  hitter  establishment  I  proceeded  with  Count 
Stroganoff,  one  of  the  Emperor's  aid-de-camps,  who  had 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  had  apprized  the  proper  officers  of  our  intended  visit. 
Count  Stroganoff  is  not  the  direct  descendant  of  the  noble- 
man of  that  name,  whose  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  well- 
known  collection  of  valuable  paintings  were  among  the 
least  distinguishing  features  of  his  life.  The  direct  male 
branch  of  that  nobleman  is  now  quite  extinct ;  but  he  is  a 
son  of  Baron  Stroganoff,  who  with  all  his  family  have 
been  lately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Counts ;  he  not  long  since 
married  a  most  amiable  lady,  daughter  of  the  President  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  Count  Kotcfaoubey.  The  young 
Count  Stroganoff  unites  to  a  very  striking  personal  appear- 
ance the  manners  of  a  highly  educated  individual.  He  is 
much  attached  to  science,  which  he  has  assiduously  and 
successfully  cultivated,  particularly  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy. In  visiting,  therefore,  the  Mint  with  him,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  with  one,  who  brought  to  the 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  coining,  fedings 
congenial  with  my  own,  on  the  subject  of  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  useful  arts.  The  Count  was  also  of 
great  assistance  in  interpreting  to  me  the  descriptions  of 
the  different  processes  followed  in  this  establishment,  given 
by  one  of  its  superior  officers,  who  understood,  but  could 
not  speak  French,  as  well  as  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
my  questions* 

We  were  first  introduced  into  the  Assay  Room,  on  the 
ground  floor,  which,  considering  the  value  in  gold  it  con- 
tains, I  was  surprised  to  see  unguarded  by  any  sentinel  at 
the  door.  We  had,  however,  passed  through  some  guards 
in  an  ante-chamber.  Some  large  vessels,  made  of  thick 
wrought  iron,  containing  the  ingots  of  gold  as  they  arrive 
from  the  mines  in  Sibma,  are  kept  in  this  room.     The 
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amount  of  this  metal  received  thence  annually  at  the 
Mint  is  260  poods,  or  144,000  ounces;  that  of  silver  is 
IflOO  poods ;  from  which  latter  quantity  twenty-five  poods 
more  of  gold  are  obtained.  In  the  ingots  of  Siberian  gold 
there  is  generally  found  in  the  S50  poods  about  twenty 
poods  of  silver.  The  gold  ingots  from  Siberia  are  one  foot 
long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  wide  and  deep.  These 
ingots  bear  a  particular  stamp ;  they  contain  always  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  opera^ 
tioQ  performed  in  this  room  to  separate. 

The  proportions  of  silver  added  the  gold  ingot  to  be 
parted,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  process,  are,  three  parts 
to  one  of  gold.  These  are  melted  together,  broken  into 
small  rough  pieces,  and  treated  by  aquafortis,  which  dis- 
solves the  silver,  and  the  solution  is  decanted.  From  this 
solution  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  state  by 
dean  laminsB  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  decanted 
liquid. 

The  gold,  thus  freed  of  its  union  with  the  principal  part 
of  the  silver,  is  washed  with  sulphpric  add,  to  clear  it  of 
even  die  most  minute  partide  of  that  alloy— when  it  ap* 
pears  under  the  form  of  a  dull  yellow  earthy  substance, 
like  the  native  gold  earth  found  near  Perm.  This  sub- 
stance is  pure  gold,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish  by  fric- 
tion ;  and  being  melted  in  large  crudbles,  forms  the  ingots 
of  pure  gold,  fit  for  the  purpose  of  coining,  which  we  saw 
in  considerable  number  in  another  part  of  the  room.  These 
ingots  weigh  three  poods  each,  1728  ounces.  In  passing 
through  the  operation  of  melting  and  casting  into  ingots, 
the  metal  suffers  no  loss  whatever. 

The  resulting  solutions  of  both  the  suljrfiate  and  nitrate 
of  silver  are  treated  in  an  adjoining  room,  by  means  of  large 
ban  of  copper  immersed  in  them,  and  the  silver  is  thus  col- 
lected. The  sUver,  as  received  from  Siberia,  is  cupelled  iii 
large  furnaces  with  lead,  as  usual.  The  smdting  of  both 
the  oxyde  of  gold  and  silver,  obtained  by  the  preliminary 
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operations  before-mentioned,  is  carried  on  in  a  suite  of  large 
rooms  adjoining  the  former.  Large  crucibles  of  graphite, 
covered  with  day,  are  employed  for  the  latter  purpose. 
These  are  broken  after  the  smelting;  during  which  opera* 
tions,  it  is  found  that  the  metal  has  gained  twenty  poods  in 
1600.  In  order  to  lose  none  of  the  silver,  the  fragments  of 
the  crucibles,  with  what  has  been  scraped  off  them,  are  r&* 
duced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  made  into  an  amalgam 
with  mercury  by  being  rapidly  turned  round  in  cylindrical, 
horizontal,  or  vertical  boxes.  The  slags  are  smelted,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  practice,  in  combination  with  lead,  and  the  li- 
quid metal  let  out  in  streams,  from,  time  to  time,  through  an 
opening  at  the  lower  part,  and  on  one  side  of  the  furnace, 
whence  it  runs  into  moulds ;  and  lastly,  the  separation  of 
the  lead  from  the  silver  takes  place  by  combustion,  in 
large  draught-smelting-furoaces.  The  mercury  for  the 
amalgam  is  brought  into  the  market  at  fifty  roubles  the 
pood  (thirteen-pence-halfpenny  a  pound),  and  is  therefore 
a  very  expensive  article. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  health,  or  more  suffo- 
cating, than  the  process  of  merourializing  the  silver,  and 
burning  the  slags,  or  the  combustion  of  lead.  The  men  em- 
ployed in  these  rooms  are  frequently  changed;  but  a  prac- 
tice exists  of  sending  for  a  few  days  refractory  and  disobe- 
dient servants,  or  those  whose  conduct  requires  correction, 
to  serve  gratuitously  in  these  rooms,  under  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  peofde  regularly  employed  in  the  Mint ; 
and  the  impression  made  on  the  culprits  by  this  punish- 
ment is  sudi,  that  they  seldom  give  oiuse  afterwards  for 
being  sent  thither  a  second  time. 

The  alloy  for  the  silver  coinage  employed  in  Russia  is 
12a  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  one  Russian  pound  of  silver; 
and  that  for  the  gold  coinage  is  8  Zolotnik  of  copper  to  a 
Russian  pound  of  standard  gold,  or  one  to  twelve.  The 
copper  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  derived  from  the 
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Siberian  mines,  contains  always  a  small  proportion  of  silver. 
In  England,  the  alloy  for  gold  coinage  consists  of  eleyen 
parts  of  standard  gold,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  19,  and 
one  of  copper;  fifteen  pounds  troy  of  which  alloy  are 
coined  into  7OO  sovereigns. 

The  place  in  which  the  alloyed  silver  is  laminated,  is  a 
voy  extensive  apartment  on  a  highar  floor,  with  a  gallery 
arcMind  it,  where  there  are  several  tables  at  which  a  num* 
ha  of  boys  are  employed  in  sorting,  filing,  and  weighing 
the  pieces  before  they  are  either  polished  or  coined.  In 
the  body  of  the  room,  and  in  one  adjoining,  the  operations 
of  drawing  out  between  two  cylinders  the  lamina  of  silver 
of  the  proper  breadth,  and  of  cutting  out  from  them  the 
pieoesiy  or  disks,  for  the  different  coins,  are  performed  by 
appropriate  machinery,  moved  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty 
horse  power  kept  in  the  highest  order.  In  this  stage  of 
the  operation,  the  milling  of  the  edges  of  the  pieces  is 
performed. 

The  yotmg  boys  engaged  in  all  the  minor  operations,  are 
the  children  of  the  men  employed  in  every  branch  of  the 
Mint  Invalid  soldiers  were  originally  appointed  to  this 
department ;  but  their  offspring  having  been  brought  up 
to  succeed  them,  a  generation  of  men,  exclusively  attached 
to  this  pubKc  establishment,  has  been  formed  from  father 
to  son,  who  are  called  ^^  Les  hommes  de  la  Monnoie.^ 

The  process  of  scouring  the  pieces  with  sand,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  close  to  each  other,  in  holes  on 
a  krge  board ;  and  of  washing  them  with  weak  sulphuric 
acid,  after  which,  they  are  placed  in  rollers  of  cloth,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  takes  place  in  a  separate  room  on  the 
basement  story.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  re-weighed,  in 
Older  to  ascertain  if  they  have  a  weight  of  4^  zol. ;  in  doing 
which,  the  weight  of  four  pieces  is  taken  as  a  criterion,  and 
not  that  of  any  individual  piece,  although  it  may  be  de- 
ficient in  or  exceed  the  standard  weight. 
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It  18  not  true  that  the  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  Scotchman,  as  stated  by  a  recent  traveller. 
Mr.  Duncan  simply  superintends  the  machinery  and  its 
use,  and  has  the  charge  of  the  three  steam-engines.  The 
principal  chemical  o|ierations  for  preparing  the  precious 
metals,  are  carried  on  by  Russians. 

The  final  operation,  that  of  coining,  or  stamping  the 
pieces,  is  performed  by  means  of  six  beautiful  nuu:hines, 
set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine  procured  firom  England. 
The  pieces  are  not  put  in  by  hand,  or  pushed  in  with  the 
finger,  as  was  the  case  till  within  the  last  few  years  in 
London,  but  are  thrown  forward  under  the  die  by  a  very 
neat  contrivance  added  to  the  machine.  They  have  had 
this  improvement  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  recollect, 
when  visiting  the  Mint  at  the  Tower  in  1815,  with  Canova, 
that  we  remarked  the  danger  attending  the  operation  of 
pushing  with  the  finger  the  piece  under  the  die  while  it 
kept  working  rapidly  up  and  down,  as  was  the  case. at 
that  time. 

We  understood  that  very  little  work  was  then  going  on. 
They  were  coining  some  thousands  of  silver  pieces  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  kopeeks,  a  new  coin,  and  the  fourth  of 
a  silver  rouble,  equal  to  one  paper  rouble,  which  is  very 
neat.  The  silver  rouble  coined  imder  the  two  late  Em- 
perors as  well  as  under  his  present  Majesty,  instead  of  the 
head  of  the  Sovereign,  has  a  large  Russian  eagle,  finely 
executed,  and  the  value  of  the  coin  marked  on  the  obverse. 
Paul,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  ordered  that  substitution. 
However,  the  Mint  is  not  at  all  times  so  idle.  From  the 
account  given  to  me,  it  appears  that  in  the'^pace  of  a  year 
and  ten  months,  ending  May  1827)  they  had  coined 
26S,S277,869  roubles  (10,968,603/.)  in  gold;  and  23,013,777 
roubles  (1,000,69/.)  in  silver. 

The  copper  money,  the  first  introduction  of  which  in 
Russia  took  place  under  Peter  the  Great,  in  1704,  is  not 
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oomed  at   the  St.    Petersburgfa    Mint,   but   at  Ekathe- 
riiieburg,  Ijorsk,  and  Souzoun.     The  entire  quantity  of 
money,  of  every  description,  coined  and  put  in  circulation 
from  I7I8  to  1818,  amounts,  according  to  Weydemeyer,  to 
300,000,000  of  roubles.     A  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  rich  mines  of  platina  having 
been  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Oural,  a  new  coin 
made  of  that  metal  will  be  put  in  circulation  throughout 
the  empire.     A  number  of  three  rouble  pieces  have  been 
struck,  and  will  be  tried  as  an  experiment.     The  coin  is 
very  handsome,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  artist.     It 
bears  on  the  reverse  the  Russian  Eagle,  with  the  order  of 
St  George,  and  on  the  obverse  the  legend  in  Russ,  implying 
that  the  value  of  the  coin  is  of  three  silver  roubles.    This 
value,  which  is  equivalent  to  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
English,  is  much  too  high,  and  will  give  rise  to  the  smug- 
ghng  of  similar  pieces  manufactured  of  platina  in  foreign 
countries.     Their  currency  is  not,  at  first,  to  be  rigorously 
enforced,  nor  will  their  exportation  be  prohibited  as  in  the 
case  of  gold  or  silver  coin ;  but  falsification  will  be  punished 
with  the  same  penalties  which  are  attached  to  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  other  coins  of  the  State. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  specie  for  bullion  presented 
at  the  Imperial  Mint  by  individuals,  obtains  at  St.^  Peters- 
burgh.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  on  these  occasions  are 
issued  free  of  all  seignorage. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  the  edifices  and  insti- 
tutions, connected  with  the  Imperial,  political,  and  military 
administration  of  the  Government,  by  stating  the  total 
number  of  these  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  which  I  have  either  given  a  description,  or 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  other, 
are  considered  as  Gbvemment  buildings;  almost  all  of 
them  being  more  or  less  of  modem  and  striking  architec- 
ture, especially  the  barracks;  and  constructed  either  of 
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stone^  or  of  bricks  stuccoed  all  over.    The  following  list,  as 
will  be  seeD,  does  not  include  the  hospitals,  colleges,  schools, 
or  charitable  establishments  of  any  description,  or  any  of 
the  edifices  for  the  residence  or  education  of  the  clergy. 
Buildings  for  purposes  especially  belongmg  to  or 
connected  with  the  Grown,  not  enumerated  be- 
fore .  .  .  .11 
Buildings  of  magnitude,  and  for  particular  depart- 
ments of  public  sendee  not  enumerated  before .    24 
Military  Barracks  .26 
Exercise  or  riding-houses,  and  other  military 

buildings         .  .  .10 

Houses  belonging  to  the  Police  .  .15 

Government  Magazines   .  .22 

Total       108 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PIGTUBB  OP  ST.   PBTBR8BUR6H. 

Imperial  Buildings  and  Institutions  connected  with  Science  and  the  Fine 
Arts. — The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. — Its  Constitution. — Con- 
tributions to  Science.— Great  and  Illustrious  Members  of  that  Academy. 
— Monsieur  Ouvarotf,  the  President. — ^The  Observatory.— The  Gottorp 
Globe. — ^The  Zoological  Museum.'-^The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy.— The 
Mammoth.— Native  Iron  of  Pallas.— Anatomical  Collections.— Cabinet 
of  Peter  the  Great. — Cabinet  of  Curiosities. — The  Insects  and  dry 
Plants.— The  Museum  of  Medals  and  Asiatic  Museum. — The  Egyp- 
tian Museum.— Grand  General  Meeting  to  commemorate  the  Conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Century  since  the  Foundation  of  the  Academy. — ^Visit 
of  the  Empress-mother  to  the  Academy,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  second  half  of  that  Century — ^The  Secular  Medal. — Printing-press  of 
the  Academy.— The  Author's  Public  Lecture  at  the  Academy.— Pre- 
sented with  the  Secular  Medal,  and  made  a  Member  of  that  Society. 

Aft  BR  all,  it  is  neither  by  the  number  and  splendour  of 
Imperial  palaces,  nor  by  all  the  military  pomp  of  the 
largest  army  in  the  world,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  of  civilization  in  Russia.  Peter  the  Great, 
who  from  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  course  of 
his  **  voyages  and  travels  of  discovery^  had  acquired  the 
conviction  that  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  can 
alone  advance  a  nation  to  that  rank  which  marks  the  su- 
periority of  refined  over  uncultivated  nature,  while  in  the 
act  of  founding  his  new  capital,  and  almost  before  there 
were  houses  built  or  men  to  inhabit  them,  made  ample  pro- 
visions for  the  introduction  of  science  into  his  dominions. 

h2 
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In  the  course  of  his  second  journey  into  Holland  and 
France,  in  the  years  I7O8  and  1717*  Peter  paid  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  in  those 
countries.  He  examined  cabinets  of  natural  history,  as 
well  as  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings.  Two  of  the 
former,  in  particular,  which  enjoyed  great  reputation  in 
the  scientific  world  at  Amsterdam,  and  which  had  attracted 
general  attention,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  that  Sovereign.  These  were  the  Anatomical  Cabinet 
of  Ruysch,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who  had  worked  at  it 
for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  the  Zoological  Collection 
of  Seba,  an  Apothecary,  containing  almost  every  species  of 
animals  then  known,  and  a  full  description  of  which,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  afterwards  appeared  in  four  ,vo- 
lumes,  in  folio. 

These  two  collections  Peter  purchased,  and  had  them 
carefully  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  institution 
founded  also  by  the  Emperor,  shortly  before  his  death. 
A  large  building  of  stone,  on  the  bank  "of  the  Neva,  was 
assigned  for  the  reception  of  these  new  acquisitions,  where 
Peter  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  contemplat- 
ing them.  In  that  building,  he  gave  the  first  audience  to 
an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Vienna.  ^*  Let  him  come 
hither,^  observed  the  Monarch  to  his  Chancellor,  who  was 
asking  whether  the  Summer  Palace  would  not  be  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  receiving  that  minister :  ^^  let  him 
come  hither ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him 
in  which  place  I  first  see  him.  It  is  to  me,  and  not  to  one 
of  my  houses,  that  he  is  sent :  whatever  he  has  to  commu- 
nicate, he  may  impart  to  me  wherever  I  am.*^  And  the 
audience  actually  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History. 

The  collections  themselves  were  no  less  objects  of  admi- 
ration to  Peter'^s  officers  and  counsellors.    He  was  one  day, 
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(whilst  aigiged  in  examining  those  coUectionB)  expatiating 
to  his  Attorney^feneral,  Paul  Ivanovitch  Jagouchinsky,  and 
other  senators  and  great  lords  of  his  court,  on  the  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  utility  of  science,  when  turning  to  the 
librarian  Schoumacher,  he  bade  him  from  that  time  forward, 
freely  admit  all  classes  of  persons  to  the  Museum,  taking 
care  to  have  proper  assistants  to  show  and  explain  to  the 
visitors  every  object  they  wished  to  examine.  The  man  of 
law  having  an  eye  to  the  expense  which  the  state  would 
incur  by  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  suggested  that 
the  visitor  ought  to  pay  one  or  two  roubles  for  his  admis- 
don.  ^<  Paul  Ivanovitch,^  was  the  answer  of  the  Sovereign, 
^  who  would  take  the  trouble,  to  come  and  admire  my  exo- 
tics, if  I  exhibited  them  for  money?  No,  no;  my  intention 
is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  shown  gratuitously  to  aU, 
but  also  that  whenever  a  party  of  people  come  on  purpose 
to  visit  these  cabinets,  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
some  other  refreshment,  shall  be  offered  to  them  at  my  ex- 
pense.'" The  latter  practice  was  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Anne. 

Peter  had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  mere  contemplaticHi 
of  the  various  objects  of  science,  and  still  moire  so  the 
study  of  them,  would  tend  to  advance  his  great  work  of 
reform  and  amelioration  amongst  his  subjects,  more  than 
any  other  means  he  could  devise ;  he  therefore  never  lost 
sight  of  his  favourite  object ;  and  when  he  fell  ill  of  the 
complaint  which  ultimately  put  an  end  to  his  existence, 
among  other  charges,  and  with  his  dying  breath,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Empress  Catherine  Alexievna,  who  was  to 
succeed  him,  the  completion  of  the  work  he  had  so  happily 
begun. 

Peter  was  right ;  and  the  future  Sovereigns  of  Russia 
will  only  consult  their  own. and  their  people'^s  best  in- 
terest, in  cherishing  the  love  of  science  which  animated 
their  illustrious  ancestor.  With  nearly  the  same  zeal 
did  Peter  endeavour  to  promote  literature,  and  the  trans- . 
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latiiHi  of  fcveign  works,  on  all  subjects  of  importanoe,  into 
the  Russian  lai^uage.  With  the  exoepticHi  of  a  few 
ascetic  publications,  and  books  of  deyotion,  there  was 
scarodj  a  printed  Russian  book  in  existence,  when  Peter 
asooided  the  throne ;  certainly  none  whatever  on  subjects 
of  sciences  and  the  arts.  Peter  felt  all  the  inconyenienoe 
and  prejudicial  efiTects  of  this  deficiency,  and  the  obstacle 
it  presented  to  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  projects,  and 
forthwith  ordered  several  important  elementary  and  other 
foreign  works,  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
country.  Among  other  publications  which  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  in  a  Russian  dress,  PuffendorflTs  Introduction 
to  his  History  of  the  European  States  was  one;  and 
the  translation  of  it  the  Monarch  confided  to  a  learned 
monk.  The  expression  of  remarkable  sentiments,  to  which 
that  translation  gave  rise  on  the  part  of  Peter,  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  be  received  with  indulgence  if  repeated 
here;  nevertheless  it  places  that  Sovereign's  mind  in  so 
striking  a  light  with  regard  to  his  notions  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  his  great  desire  to  do  them  service,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  The  monk  having  completed 
his  task,  presented  the  MS.  to  the  Tzar,  who,  in  his  pre- 
sence, began  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  reading  a  few  pas- 
sages to  himself.  Having  stopped  at  a  chapter  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  the  attending  offico^  observed  that  his 
face  changed  colour,  and  exhibited  strong  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure. ^^  Fool  r  said  the  Tzar,  turning  to  the  monk, 
"  what  did  I  bid  you  do  with  the  book  ?""  "  To  translate 
it.  Sire  !^  *^  Is  this  then  a  translation  ?^  replied  the  Sove- 
reign,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  paragraph  in  the  ori- 
ginal where  the  author  had  spoken  harshly  of  Russia, 
and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  but  which  the  good- 
natured  monk  had  in  part  omitted,  and  in  part  softened 
down  in  the  most  flattering  manner  to  the  nation.  ^^  Hence  r 
added  the  incensed  monarch,  ^*  and  be  careful  how  thou 
translatest  the  work  faithfully.    It  is  not  to  flatter  my  sub* 
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jects  that  I  bade  thee  put  the  book  into  RuBsian  and  print 
it ;  but  rather  to  correct  them,  by  pkdng  under  their  eye 
the  opinion  which  foreigners  entertain  of  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  at  length  know  what  they  onee  were,  and 
what  they  now  are  through  my  exertions." 

Nor  was  the  love  of  Peter  for  the  fine  arts  less  con- 
spicuous. During  his  second  voyage  to  Amsterdam  be 
Tiaited  all  the  celebrated  artists  of  that  dty,  frequently 
stopping  whole  hours  to  see  them  paint.  Out  of  his 
favourite  school,  the  ^^  Flemish,''  he  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  paintings  on  that  occasion,  which  served  to 
form  the  picture-gallery  at  the  Imperial  country  residence 
of  Peterhof,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  wooden  Summer 
Palace  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  also  depo- 
sited several  sea  pieces  by  Silo,  who  was  then  celebrated  as 
a  marine  painter,  particularly  in  representing  naval  engage* 
ments,  having  himself  been  a  naval  Captain.  While  in 
Paris,  also,  Peter  frequented  the  ateliers  of  the  most 
ditstinguished  artists,  and  had  several  portraits  of  himself 
taken  in  order  to  possess  some  specimens  of  their  art. 
Nigaud  and  Natoire  are  the  two  who  succeeded  best.  The 
bitter  painted  the  Monarch  clad  in  armour,  and  a  portrait 
also  of  the  Empress  Catherine;  both  works  of  great 
merit,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Oreajt  Chancellor  Woronzow,  the  grandfather  of  the 
General  at  whose  house  I  was  staying  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
But  his  partiality  for  the  best  artists  of  foreign  nations 
served  only  to  increase  his  desire  of  seeing  the  art  of  paint- 
ing cultivated  in  Russia.  Having  discovered  some  talent 
in  the  young  son  of  his  Secretary  Natikine,  he  sent  him  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  he  returned  a  good  historical  painter : 
some  of  his  works  are  justly  esteemed,  and  ar$  to  be  seen 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  Veil  as  in  different  churches  in  Rus- 
sia. Matweef,  Sacharof,  Merkurief  and  Vodili  Yasilewsky, 
were  by  Peter  sent  to  Rome  to  learn  the  art  of  painting, 
while  Serussoff  and  Geropkin  studied  architecture  there. 
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All  of  them  on  iheir  return  assisted  in  decorating  or 
building  several  churches  and  other  edifices  in  various 
parts  of  Russia. 

With  such  precedents  and  such  foundations  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  science,  literattu«,  and  the  arts,  would  be 
patronized  by  Peter^s  successors,  and  that  what  that  great 
man  had  begun,  succeeding  Sovereigns  would  complete ; 
nay,  that,  in  order  to  pnjmote  them,  specific  establishments 
and  institutions  would  be  erected,  properly  endowed,  and^ 
if  necessary,  multiplied. 

Such  has  in  fact  been  the  case,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Russians,  as  well  as  those  foreign  residents  who 
have  in  a  manner  become  Russians,  possess  scientific  in- 
stitutions and  men  capable  of  instructing  them  in  almost 
every  branch  of  modem  science,  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  reference  to  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
for  example,  the  services  rendered  to  science  by  maby  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  present  professors  of  Russian  Uni- 
versities have  been  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  civilized 
Europe.  Some  of  the  professional  persons,  whom  I  have 
known,  seemed  well  versed  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
science  connected  with  medicine ;  and  even  among  people 
of  rank  and  independent  fortune,  I  found  a  few  who  had 
cultivated  science  for  its  own  sake  and  the  enjoyments  it 
procures.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  however,  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  I  state  that  the  present 
condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  St.  Petersburgh,  is  not 
V  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  enlightened  countries.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  number  of  a  journal  entitled  **  Oukaza> 
tel,^'  published  in  that  capital  two  or  three  years  ago,  by 
Professor  Stchegloff,  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
I  find  it  as£(6rted,  "  that  in  spite  of  the  means  which  the 
Government  employs  to  encourage  scientific  acquirements, 
and  to  make  them  part  of  the  education  of  every  esta- 
blishment of  public  instruction ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  among  the  better  classes 
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ot  sodety  on  the  importance  of  sdenoe,  its  propagation 
anMHig  the  Russians  is  still  slow  and  unsatisfactory  .*"  A 
racent  English  writer  on  Russian  literature,  seems  to  en- 
ttftain  a  similar  opinion  on  this  subject.  He  admits  that 
scienoe  has  of  late  advanced  more  than  usual  in  Russia ; 
but  he  adds,  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Russian  men  of 
science  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  its  progress  in 
other  countries,  with  publishing  translations  of  foreign  ele- 
mentary works,  and  that  none  of  their  names  are  attached 
to  any  discoyeries.^'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  in  gec^raphy  and  hydraulics  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion does  not  with  propriety  apply;  inasmuch  as  Russian 
discoveries,  by  sea  and  land,  and  their  great  proficiency  in 
surveying  and  map-making,  and,  above  all,  their  system  of 
internal  navigation,  place  their  name,  in  those  respects,  on  a 
par  with  the  scientific  men  of  every  other  civilized  nation. 

Of  the  institutions  connected  with  science  to  be  found 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
undoubtedly  claims  a  precedence  in  our  brief  notice  of 
them.  The  buildings  belonging  to  that  institution  are  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva,  not  many  yards  from, 
and  on  the  right  of,  the  Isaac  bridge,  and  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Admiralty.  The  first  building  contains  la  Saljf  de 
Conference f  and  other  spacious  apartments.  The  vestibule 
and  the  great  staircase  have  considerable  merit.  Of  the  ex- 
terior, the  reader  will  form  a  sufficient  idea  from  the  en- 
graving here  introduced.  The  octostyle  portico  in  front 
of  it,  forms  a  very  striking  object  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  beyond  it,  another  large  structure,  of  much 
less  architectural  pretensions,  presents  itself,  and  contains 
tl\e  different  cabinets  and  collections,  as  well  as  the  library 
and  the  printing-offices  of  the  Academy.  From  the  centre 
of  the  latter  building  rises  the  hexagonal  tower  of  the 
Observatory.  The  pillar  on  the  right  is  one  of  the  rostral 
columns  erected  in  front  of  the  exchange. 

What  Peter  could  not  accomplish,  Catherine  the  First 
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afterwards  completed.  The  Emperor  founded  the  Aca* 
demy  in  173^9  ^^^  his  illustrious  widow  inaugurated  it  in 
December  of  the  year  following.  The  celebrated  Euler, 
tUe  two  Bemouilli,  Delille  et  Boy^,  were  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it ;  but  not  till  the  new  plan  of  ope- 
rations drawn  up  in  17^7  ^^  heeia  made  public,  did  the 
Imperial  Academy  extend  its  researches  to  the  different 
departments  of  natural  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Academy  boasted  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  minds 
which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  rise  from  obscurity  and 
the  humblest  stations.  This  was  Lomonossoff,  who  after- 
wards became  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  man  of 
science.  The  Russians  are  naturally  very  proud  of  his 
name,  and  the  Academy  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. Catherine  the  Second,  more  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, encouraged  science,  and  fostered  the  interests  of 
the  Academy.  There  was  in  her  time  a  college,  or  high 
school,  attached  to  the  institution,  from  which  many  of  the 
pupils  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  order  of 
the  Empress,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  various 
branches  of  science.  Euler,  who  had  retired  to  Berlin, 
was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  that'  Sovereign,  who 
held  him  in  great  esteem  ever  after.  Pallas  also,  and 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  were  admitted  as  active  mem- 
bers, and  became  deservedly  great  favourites  with  the 
Empress.  The  building  containing  the  Salle  des  Con- 
ferenceSf  was  erected  in  her  reign;  and  the  MSS.  of  Kepler, 
which  had  been  purchased  at  Frankfort,  together  with 
HerschePs  telescope,  bought  in  London,  were  presented  by 
Catherine  to  the  Academy.  Among  the  many  benefactions 
received  from  that  Sovereign,  this  Institution  attaches  the 
highest  value  to  her  autograph  instructions  given  to  the 
committee  whom  she  had  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Academy.  The  Emperor  Paul  and  his  Empress  also 
bestowed  their  favour  on  the  Academy  in  an  especial  man- 
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ner;  and  much  of  the  increaaing  character  and  popularity 
of  that  institution  is  due  to  the  protection  of  Alexander, 
vho,  in  1803,  granted  to  it  a  new  code  of  regulations,  by 
which  its  revenue  was  doubled,  its  privileges  increased, 
ind  the  sphere  of  its  operations  enlarged. 

By  that  code  of  regulations,  very  recently  modified  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  extended  its  means  and 
increased  its  power,  the  Academy  is  now  governed.  It 
files  the  dasses,  as  well  as  the  number  of  members,  and 
provides  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  the  eoUec- 
ticHis.  The  members  are  divided  into  honorary  and  cor- 
responding  members,  to  whidi  is  added  a  class  of  ^^  acade- 
micians^ and  their  ^^  adjoints,^  who  are  in  fact  the  curators 
of  the  different  collections.  These,  including  the  profes- 
ior  of  astronomy,  have  a  salary,  and  are  provided  with  a 
house  or  apartments  not  far  fix>m  the  Academy.  The 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  are  subdivided  into 
mtemal  and  external,  or  national  and  foreign.  The 
diploma  to  all  members  is  granted  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  is  signed  by  the  President  and  the  perpe- 
tual secretary.  The  academicians  wear  a  species  of  uni- 
fonn,  which  consists  of  a  plain  blue  coat,  with  a  red  collar 
and  a  particular  button.  There  are,  as  in  all  other  socie- 
ties, genaral  and  ordinary  meetings,  at  all  of  which  the 
^*  academicians^  and  their  ^^  adjoinis"  are  expected  (o  be 
present  The  two  latter  designations  of  members  are  usu- 
ally styled  professors,  who  being  versed  in  some  particular 
hrsnch  of  science,  have  the  duty  assigned  them  of  taking 
care  of  the  different  objects  .connected  with  it  in  the  pos- 
KssiDn  of  the  Academy,  and  of  presenting  from  tixne  to 
time  observations  and  memoirs  upon  them.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  at  present  is  Monsieur  Ouvaroff,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  well  versed  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient   Greek  authors  than  is  usual   in    Russia. 
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The  last  volume  of  the  Meoioirs  of  the  Academy  bean 
evidence  of  this  fact.     In  a  paper  on.  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedians,  written,  in    the  French  language.   Monsieur 
Ouvaroff  has  presented  his  readers  with  a  short  but  well- 
digested  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  celebrated 
contemporaries,  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and 
of  the  character  and  progress  of  tragic  composition  among 
the  Greeks.     He  cultivates  also  with  great  zeal  and  as- 
siduity the  language  of  his  country,  for  the  improvemoit 
of  which  his  efforts  have  been  strenuous  and  unremitting. 
His  fortune  is  said  to  be  very  considerable;  a  circum- 
stance of  no  mean   importance  in   qualifying  a  pferson 
to  fill  that  office;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
head   of  the   general  assembly    of   scientific   men  in   a 
large  capital,  better  represents  the  dignity   and  the  in- 
terests of  science,  when  he  unites  wealth   and  elevated 
rank   to  the  many  other  qualifications  which   President 
Ouvaroff  is  known  to  possess.     The  perpetual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Fuss,  a  distinguished  mar 
thematician,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  that  office  and 
inherited  his  reputation. 

The  Academy  is  divided,  into  four  sections;  the  first 
embraces  the  mathematical,  the  second  the  physical,  the 
third  the  political  sciences,  and  the  fourth  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  history  and  philology. 

The  services  rendered  to  science  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburgh  are  too  well  known  to  call'  for 
any  particular  enumeration  of  them.  What  mathemati- 
cian is  Ignorant  of  the  prodigious  and  valuable  labours  of 
Euler,  who  on  his  death-bed  declared  that  he  left  as  a  le- 
gacy to  the  Academy  a  number  of  mathematical  papers  suffi- 
cient to  supply  every  succeeding  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions, with  two  or  three  memoirs  from  his  pen,  for  the 
succeeding  half-century  ?  And  how  strictly  has  his  word 
been  kept !     Upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
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the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual,  and  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  contains  not  fewer  than  three  of  his 
pqiers  on  transcendental  mathematics.  The  latter  science 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success,  to  judge  by  the  publications  that  have 
iasued  from  the  press  of  the  Academy  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  names  of  Nicolas  and 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  Hermann,  Ooldbach,  Kra£Fl  senior,  had 
letamost  encouraging  example  to  the  academicians  who 
fidlowed  at  a  later  period,  such  as  Euler  himself,  Nicolas 
Fuss,  Roumofsky,  Gourieff,  Viscovatoff,  and  Collins.  It 
is  from  the  works  of  two  of  these  eminent  persons,  Daniel 
BerDouilli  and  Leonard  Euler,  that  hydrodynamics  ac- 
quired its  proper  rank  among  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  assumed  a  new  and  more  important  aspect.  Even 
the  celebrated  Laplace  acknowledged  that  astronomy  had 
derived  great  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
St.  Petersburgh  academicians,  and  in  particular  from 
Schubert^s  Theoretical  Treatise  on  that  science.  But  it 
is  almost  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  this 
Academy  to  single  out  a  few,  where  all  have  exerted 
themselves  to  raise  the  character  of  science,  and  with, 
it  that  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged.  Upwards 
of  1200  memoirs,  or  papers  of  more  oc  less  importance, 
written  by  them  and  inserted  in  the  seventy-two  volumes 
of  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  testify  their  zeal  and 
industry,  and  show  that  no  subject  connected  with  mathe- 
matical science  can  be  named  that  has  not  been  illustrated 
by  them. 

Geography,  as  I  before  observed,  and  several  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  this  Academy.  Several 
of  the  academicians  undertook  long  and  perilous  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  order  to  extend  the  former  of  those 
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sciences,  to  acquire  more  accurate  notions  of  the  situation 
of  places,  and  to  correct  the  many  errors  which  had  gradu- 
ally crept  into  a  science  that  requires  so  much  precision. 
Of  the  twelve  astronomers  who  were  sent  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  se- 
veral were  members  of  the  Academy ;  and,  like  another 
academician,  Inokhodsoff,  who  subsequently  visited  Siberia 
to  determine  the  geographical  positions  of  several  cities, 
had  been  engaged,  for.  their  respective  tasks,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy.  But  that  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  has  served  to  ad- 
vance geography,  and  brought  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  is  the  astronomical 
voyage  of  Wishniewsky,  also  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  which  ksted  eight  years,  and  fiir- 
nished  us  with  precise  knowledge  of  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  geographical  positions,  the  calculations  of  which 
were  deposited  at  the  Imperial  office  of  military  topography. 
The  first  observations  on  the  congelation  of  mercury  are 
due  to  Braun,  another  academician.  This  curious  phe- 
nomenon can  only  be  seen  by  scientific  men,  placed  in 
such  favourable  latitudes  for  that  purpose  as  Siberia. 
It  was  so  observed  in  January  1827  at  Perm,  where  the 
winter  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  severe  that  year ; 
for,  from  the  2d  of  December,  1826,  to  the  90th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  1827,  the  Reaumur  thermometer  constantly  ranged 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  In  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  January  the  mercury  froze ;  the 
spirit  thermometer  marked  from  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees 
of  cold ;  and  the  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  was  per- 
formed by  several  persons,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
reduce  that  metal  fluid  into  thin  sheets  by  hammering.  Such 
an  opportunity  of  performing  so  interesting  an  experiment 
had  not  occurred  in  that  country  since  the  winter  of  1811. 
An  account  of  the  present  experiments  was  received  at  the 
Imperial  Academy,  and  found  its  way  into  the  public  jour- 
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nab.  One  of  Braun^s  colleagues,  Richmann,*  fell  a  victim 
to  the  first  experiments  ever  made  on  the  electricity  of 
thunder-clouds,  by  means  of  kites ;  and  the  discoveries  in 

*  Thinking  that  an  authentic    account  of  the  melancholy  accident 
which  depriyed  Professor  Richmann  of  his  life  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  my  readers,  I  have  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  this  place,  drawn  up 
the  same  day  on  which  it  took  place,  by  the  abeady  mentioned  celebrated 
Lomooossoff,  who,  at  that  time,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  consequently  one  of 
Ridmiann's    colleagues,   for   whom  he  entertained  great   friendship; 
Lomonossoff*s  letter  is  addressed  to  Count  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Shouvaloff,  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  court,  and  a  great  patron  of  the 
aits  and  sciences.    It  is  inserted  in  LomonossoiTs  works,  published  at 
St.  PeterBburgh,  1784,  in  4to.;  and  as  the  melancholy  event  in  question 
has  been  adverted  to  in  every  work^which  treats  of  the  history  and  pro^ 
giess  of  electricity,  and  by  every  lecturer  on  that  subject,  without,  however, 
a  sufficient  number  of  details,  I  procured  a  translation  of  the  letter, 
which  I  prefer  giving  with  all  its  peculiar  idioms. 

"  SiRy-^Tbat  I  am  witting  now  to  yoor  Excellency,  you  must  consider  it 
a  miracle,  by  reason  that  the  dead  never  write.  I  am  not  certain  yet,  or  at 
least  I  doubt,  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead,  for  I  see  that  Professor  Rich- 
mann is  killed  by  thunder;  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
myself  placed  at  the  very  time.  lUs  day,  the  26th  of  July,  about  one 
o'clock,  p.  M.  a  thunder  cloud  appeared  in  the  north  quarter;  the  thun- 
der was  exceedingly  Kmd,  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  On  examining 
the  thnndei^inachine,  which  stood  out  exposed^  I  did  not  observe  the 
least  sign  of  electrical  power:  however,  whilst  my  dinner  was  being  laid 
on  the  table,  I  remained  by  the  machine,  and  noticed  the  appearance  of 
considerable  electric  sparks  from  the  wire,  at  the  same  moment  my  wife 
and  some  other  friends  caipe  out  to  me,  and  they  as  well  as  myself  con- 
tinually touched  the  wire,  and  the  rod  which  was  appended  to  it ;  we  did 
so  purpoedy,  because  I  wished  to  have  witness  of  the  sparks  being  of 
different  colours,  against  which  the  late  Professor  Richmann  disputed  with 
me.  All  at  once  a  violent  loud  clap  of  thunder  burst,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment whilst  I  was  holding  my  hand  near  the  iron,  and  the  sparks  were 
making  a  crackling  noise.  They  all  ran  away  from  me,  and  my  wife 
earnestly  desired  that  I  should  leave  the  spot ;  my  curiosity  kept  me  two 
or  three  minutes  longer,  till  diey  told  me  that  the  soup  would  be  cold,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  electrical  power  had  almost  disappeared.  I  sat  but  a 
few  minutes  at  the  table,  when  unexpectedly  Professor  Richmann*s  servant 
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magnetism  and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  a 
microscopical  telescope  by  uSpinus,  have  justly  placed  the 
latter  academician  among  the  most  celebrated  natural 
philosophers. 

opened  the  door,  all  in  tears  and  fngfat,  and  hardly  able  to  say  a  word ; 
I  thought  that  some  one  had  insulted  and  beat  him,  whilst  he  was 
coming  to  me :  he  could  hardly  utter  that  '  The  Pn^eBsar  was  killed  by 
thunder  J  In  my  utmost  consternation  I  ran  to  him,  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  on  my  arrival,  I  found  he  was  lying  lifeless.  His  poor  widow  and 
her  mother  were  as  pale  as  he  was  himself;  the  idea  of  my  own  death, 
which  I  had  hardly  escaped,  and  his  pale  corpse,  and  our  mutual  inti- 
macy and  friendship,  and  sobbing  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all 
his  household,  affected  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  quite  unable 
either  to  say  a  word  or  to  give  any  answer  to  the  multitude  of  people  that 
flocked  together,  looking  at  the  countenance  of  him,  with  whom,  but  an 
hour  before,  I  was  sitting  in  conference  and  discussing  on  our  iuture 
public  acts.  The  first  stroke  which  he  received  from  the  flat  rod  sus- 
pended by  a  thread,  gave  at  his  head ;  on  his  forehead  a  red  spot  was  visible, 
and  the  electric  power  passing  through  him,  came  out  through  his  feet 
into  the  wooden  boards ;  one  of  his  legs  and  toes  were  blue,  and  the  shoe 
was  torn,  but  not  burnt.  We  tried  to  produce  in  him  a  circulation  of 
blood,  because  his  body  was  still  warm ;  his  head,  however,  was  injured, 
and  there  was  no  hope  any  longer;  and  thus,  by  this  melancholy  experi- 
ment he  has  assured  us,  that  the  thunder-electrical  power  may  be  turned  off, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  means  of  an  iron  pole  or  rod,  which  must  be  fixed 
on  an  empty  spot,  at  which  the  thunder  may  strike  as  long  as  it  pleases ; 
meanwhile  Riohmann  died  tlie  most  beautiful  death  in  fulfilling  his  pro- 
fessional duty.  His  memory  will  never  be  foigotten ;  but  his  poor  widow, 
bis  mother-in-law,  his  son  five  years  old,  his  two  daughters,  one  two  years 
and  the  other  six  months  old,  are  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  parent,  as 
well  as  their  own  extreme  misfortune ;  therefore  I  entreat  your  Excellency, 
as  a  true  lover  of  science,  to  be  their  kind  bcnefiictor  and  protector,  that 
this  poor  widow  of  the  best  of  professors  should  have  the  means  of 
sustenance  for  her  life,  to  enable  her  to  give  a  proper  education  to  her 
young  son,  that  he  may  grow  as  great  a  lover  of  science  as  has  been 
his  &ther.  The  professor's  appointments  were  860  roubles  per 
annum.  I  entreat  most  earnestly  your  Excellency  to  use  your  endea- 
youi8,that  the  same  may  be  continued  for  life  to  her  and  her  childien; 
for  such  your  kind  benevolence,  God  will  reward  you,  and  I  dhall 
esteem  it  a. greater  favour  than  if  done  to  myself:  and  that  this  event 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  services  rendered  to  physical 
science  by  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians.  With  respect 
to  chemistry,  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  supererogation, 
in  a  country  so  eminently  versed  in  chemical  literature  as 
England,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  many  interesting  details 
which  the  consideration  of  the  labours  of  those  acade- 
micians abundantly  supply.  They  have  not,  it  is  true, 
distinguished  themselves  by  any  of  those  very  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  mark  the  chemical  eras  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  neither  have  they  published  any 
very  important  elementary  treatise  on  that  science ;  but  in , 
several  of  its  departments,  they  have  exhibited  much  saga- 
city, as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  its  useful  applica- 
tions. Lowitz,  who  ascertained  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
chaicoal ;  and  Kirchhoff,  by  whom  a  process  was  invented 
for  converting  potato  flour  into  sugar,  are  names  perfectly 
familiar  to  English  chemists  ;  not  to  mention  many  others 
who  have  equally  deserved  the  consideration  of  Continental 
chemists. 

In  natural  history,  the  St.  Petersburgh  academicians 
of  former  days,  scarcely  yield  the  palm  to  the  scientific 
men  of  any  other  country.  Who  has  not  heard  of  GhneUn, 
Pallas,  Lepekine,  Falk,  and  Oeorgi,  and  the  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  naturalists  to  the  various  branches 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy?  The  academical 
expeditions  of  those  able  men  have  made  Russia  and 
its  numerous  productions  better  known  than  deeds  of 
arms  could  have  done,  and  have  suggested  improvements 
from  which  the  Empire  has  derived  great  advantage.     In 

ihould  not  be  interrupted  contrary  to  the  improvement  of  science,  I 

must  humbly  request  of  you  to  protect  the  sciences  as  well  as 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servant,  in  tears, 

Michael  Lomonossoff. 

St.  Petersburgh, 

July  26,  1753. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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human  as  well  as  oomporative  anatomy,  the  academieians 
Duvemois,  Wild,  Wolff,  Zagonky,  and  lately  Pander — 
in  botany,  Boxbaum,  the  author  df  the  Centurue,  Gmdin, 
who  wrote  the  Flora  of  Siberia,  Giildenstiult,  to  whose  exer- 
tions we  are  indebted  for  the  Caucasian  Flora,  with  Ru- 
dolph, Smelovsky,  and  Trinius — ^in  mineralogy,  Laxmann, 
Ferber,  F.  B.  Hermann,  and  Severguine,  have,  by  their 
writings,  more  than  made  good  the  claim  of  the  academi- 
cians of  St.  Petersbiurgh  to  an  honourable  rank  among 
those  who  hav^,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science. 

Nor  were  the  labours  which  gained  them  such  well* 
merited  reputation,  unattended  by  many  perils;  on  the  con- 
trary,  several  of  the  most  zealous  and  industrious  among 
them  have  either  forfeited  their  lives  or  their  liberties,  or 
otherwise  encountered  appalling  dangers  in  pursuit  of  their 
fdvourite  objects.  Thus  Lowitz  the  father  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cossacks  of  Pougatcheff ;  Gmelin,  junior,  died  in 
captivity ;  and  Oiildenstadt,  already  a  prisoner  of  the  same 
chieftain,  Ousmey  Khan  of  the  Lesghiens,  owed  his  liberty 
to  a  Russian  corps  sent  to  deliver  him  by  General  Medem. 
Tchemoi  also  died  a  captive  of  the  K^huisians,  and  his 
watch-maker,  Arnold,  ransomed  himself  after  sev^al  years* 
imprisonment.  Falk  and  Redofsky  were  not  more  fortu- 
nate ;  these  two  academicians  died  from  extenuation  after 
the  fatigues  of  long  and  disastrous  journeys. 

But  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  justly  proud  of 
another  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  it  has  been  mainly  instnunental,  namely, 
that  connected  with  navigation.  I  allude  to  the  great  voy- 
ages of  discovery  and  instruction,  which  have  been  under- 
taken from  time  to  time  at  its  suggesticm,  and  always  with 
its  concurrence,  in  almost  every  reign  since  the  glo- 
rious days  of  Peter.  The  results  have  been  made  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  and  have  almost  become  a  part  of 
the  common  property  of  Europe.     They  form  cMae  of  the 
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aio0t  brilliant  records  of  the  scientific  history  of  Russia,  the 
inhafaitants  of  which  will  not  fail  to  read  with  interest  the 
general  collection  c£  the  several  voyages  alluded  to,  lately 
prqiaring  for  publicati<Mi  in  the  Russian  language,  at  the 
so^estionaf  Monsieur  Ouvaroff,  President  of  the  Academy. 
The  more  recent  of  those  voyages  by  Oseretskophy,  Zoui'eff, 
Redofsky,  Adams  the  discoverer  of  the  mammoth,  and  the 
researches  €i  the  two  naturalists  who  accompanied  Admiral 
Krusenstem,  Tilesius  and  Langsdorff,  liave  secured  to  the 
Russians  the  character  of  able,  persevering,  and  successful 
navigators.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed 
by  the  Russians  did  not  taJce  place  until  1803,  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander. 

Nor  have  the  efibrts  of  the  Academicians .  been  less 
praiseworthy  in  regard  to  their  own  National  History  and 
Philology,  Numismatics  and  Russian  antiquities,  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics.  The  distinguished  names  of 
KoUer,  Orafe,  Frahn,  Muller,  and  Fischer,  bear  suffi- 
dent  testimony  to  the  extent  and  merit  of  the  different 
memoirs  on  those  interesting  subjects,  inserted  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Academy,  or  printed  separately.  With  re- 
gard to  the  two  last-mentioned  departments  of  Moral 
Sciences,  they  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  infancy  in  all 
parts  of  civilized  Einrope,  and  still  more  so  in  Russia,  (where 
they  have  only  been  cultivated  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  in  an  imperfect  manner),  to  have  given  rise  to  any 
production  or  result  of  great  importance ;  never  cheless,  there 
have  been,  and  still  are  amohg  the  members  of  the  Aea^ 
demy,  those  who  have  cultivated  either  the  one  or  the 
ether  with  assiduity,  and  have  laid  the  foundation,  both  by 
their  example  and  personal  exertions,  for  more  ample  and 
important  researches.  Storch,  known  for  several  works  of 
merit,  is  the  academician  who  enjoys  the  highest  reputation 
as  an  able  writer  on  Political  Economy.  His  last  produc- 
tion on  that  subject  has  been  well  received  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  as  far  as  a 

1  2 
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science  without  a  basis  can  admit  of  demonstration,  that 
work  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  having  approached 
very  nearly  to  it.  Another  of  the  living  Academicians, 
Hermann,  claims  the  merit  of  having  established  a  new 
theory  of  statistics  consistent  with  the  actual  state  of  Poli- 
tical Sciences,  and  founded  on  a  large  number  of  facts  suf- 
ficiently authenticated. 

In  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  or  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  being  the  9th  and  KMh  of  a 
new  series,  both  those  writers  have  inserted  some  papers 
of  great  interest,  each  on  his  respective  and  favourite 
branch  of  knowledge.  -  Storch,  indeed,  has  in  his  Memoirs 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  political  economy,  such  as,  1.  In  what  manner 
nations  become  rich  by  employing  their  superfluous  reve- 
nue. 2.  What  descriptions  of  private  incomes  serve  to  form 
the  national  revenue. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Academy  has,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  of  its  situation,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  observations  and  results  generally  esteemed ;  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  astronomers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  attached  to  it,  these  records  are  considered  of 
much  value.  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  Institution,  was  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy  of  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disc,  when  not  fewer 
than  twelve  of  them  were  dispatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  globe  to  watch  that  celestial  phenomenon,  a  repetition 
of  which  will  only  occur  again  in  1874.  It  was  on  that* 
memorable  occasion  that  astronomers  were  able  to  deter- 
mine, with  more  precision  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  togetha*  with  sevoal 
other  important  calculations  connected  with  our  planetary 
system.  A  faithful  record  of  meteorological  phenomena 
is  kept  at  the  Observatory,  and  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Memoirs,  two  reports  of  this  nature  will  be  found,  by. 
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MoDflieur  Petro£F,  giving  an  account  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  years  1819  and  20,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  another  place.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Observatory,  beyond  what 
is  to  be  met  with  in  other  establishments  of  the  same  clai||. 
All  the  most  modem  and  improved  instruments  are  to  be 
seen  in  it,  many  of  which  are  of  English  construction  ;  and 
there  is  a  small  library  of  astronomical  books  belonging  to 
it  This  building  of  stone,  which  had  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tzarina  Prascoyie  Feodorovna, 
suffered  considerably  firom  a  fire  which  happened  in  VjifJ^ 
but  was  some  time  afterwards  restored  in  its  present  state. 

« 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  astronomy,  I  must  beg 
permission  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oottorp  Globe,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  other 
travellers.  I  proceeded  to  view  this  much-talked-of  gigan- 
tic instrument,  in  which  I  succeeded,  but  not  without  ex- 
periencing some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  extensive  com- 
mercial buildings  that  are  in  progress  in  its  vicinity,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  our  guide  not  knowing  precisely  the 
right  entrance  into  the  establishment  in  which  the  globe  is 
kept.  I  had  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  two  feet  in  depth 
of  undisturbed  snow,  by  which  the  solitary  building  was 
surrounded,  and  having  mounted  several  steps,  found  a 
crazy  glass-door  shut,  which  gave  way  to  the  slightest 
effi>rt.  Within  this  wooden  chamber  is  the  globe,  displaced 
finom  its  right  position  on  the  stand,  much  neglected,  and 
in  several  parts  damaged :  the  endless  screw  baaeath  the 
table,  by  which  the  globe  could  formerly  be  turned,  so  as 
to  represent  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  was  no 
longer  in  a  state  to  perform  its  functions.  The  surface  of 
this  hollow  globe,  the  diameter  of  which  is  fourteen  feet, 
represents  the  earth,  with  a  square  opening  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  of  one  person  at  a  time  to  enter  it.  The  inner 
surface  delineates  the  planets  and  constellations,  and  there 
is  a  table  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  circular  seats,  in  order 
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that  the  spectators  may  contemplate,  by  the  movement  of 
the  dncumference  around  them,  the  mutationfl  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  globe  is  of  wood,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  terrestrial  as  well  as  the  celestial  objects  are 
represented  on  its  exterior  and  interior  surfaces,  is  not 
creditable  to  the  artist.  On  the  whole,  the  affair  may  be 
QOBsidered  as  a  mere  concetto  or  bizzaria :  nor  do  I  wonder 
at  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  sooner 
it  is  removed  altogether,  the  better  :  it  can  never  be  looked 
upon  either  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  one  of  instructicm* 
In  point  of  execution  and  utility,  the  two  globes,  celestial 
and  terrestrial,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Pari^ 
coostructed  by  Goronelli,  are  infinitely  superior.  They  are, 
indeed,  smaller  in  diameter  by  two  feet ;  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  objects  on  them  is  much  more 
accurate,  and  more  ably  finished  The  original  Qottorp 
globe  was  made  of  copper,  and  was  kept  in  the  tower  of 
the  Observatory,  but  having  been  nearly  consumed  during 
die  great  fire  of  17^79  the  present  one  was  substituted,  and 
removed  to  its  present  situation.* 

I  devoted  one  entire  morning,  and  part  of  two  others,  to 
visit  and  examine  the  various  odlections  belonging  to  the 
Academy.  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  honour 
to  accompany  the  President  for  that  purpose,  but  his  state 
of  health  not  permitting  him  to  encounter  the  severity  oi 
the  weather,  I  resolved  to  go  alone.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  escorted  by  ProfesHor 
Orafe,  whose  name  I  have  already  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  my  readers,  as  Curator  of  the  Numismatic  CoUection,  to 
which  I  may  now  add  that  also  of  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

The  number  of  rooms  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  not  heated,  made  it  a  task  of 
some  hazard  to  pace  them  with  due  deUberation,  for  the 

*  I  have  been  informed,  that  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  the 
globe  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  building,  and  that  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  and  about  the  House  of  the  Academy. 
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puipoae  of  examinmg  with  propa:  attention  the  mtaxy  ob- 
jects which  presented  themtelveB  to  my  notice.  The  apart* 
Bents  are  principally  on  the  ground  and  first  stories,  and 
under  one  roof  are  found  the  following  collections : — 

A.  The  Zoological  Museum,  under  the  care  of  Messra 

Oaeretskofsky  (since  dead),   Sevastianoff,    and 
Pander. 

B.  The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy. 
G.  The  Collection  of  dried  PUmts. 

D.  The  Asiatic  Museum. 

E.  The  Collection  of  Ancient  Medals  and  Coins. 

F.  The  three  Cabinets  of  Asiatic,  Russian,  and  Mo- 

dem  Medals. 
6.  The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  together  with  a  co- 
pious and  well-appointed  Library. 

It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted,  that  with  such  inexhaustible 
nuaes  of  riches,  in  every  departmeit  of  scientific  knowledge^ 
niany  of  which  are  perfectly  unique,  and  only  to  be  found 
^  this  place,  means  are  not  adopted,  congenial  with  the 
original  intentions  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Science  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  for  keeping,  during  the  winter  season,  the 
whole  range  of  apartments  in  such  a  state  of  ventilation 
sod  degree  of  warmth,  that  they  may  be  thrown  open  ge- 
Qendly  to  the  public  twice  a-week,  for  several  hours^  and 
oa  all  other  days,  Sunday  excepted,  to  the  students,  or  to 
tbose  who  have  any  particular  object  of  research  to  pursue 
la  them.  Catalogues  also  made,  first,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality which  the  objects  occupy  in  the  Museums,  and  in 
ftferenoe  to  particular  numbers;  secondly,  with  the  ob- 
J^  arranged  alphabetically ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  objects 
<2lafl8ed  according  to  the  department  of  science  to  which 
they  belong,  should  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  visitors, 
without  which,  the  collections  are  nearly  useless,  or  become 
an  empty  show.    I  am  not  aware  that  since  the  publication 
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of  'the  Museum  PetropoUtanum^  the  second  part  of  whidi 
appeared  in  17^9  but  the  whole  of  which  is  nearly  useless 
now,  any  fresh  catalogue  has  been  made.  If  such  an  one 
exists,  none  was  offered  to  me,  nor  did  I  find  any  trace  of 
it.  At  present,  I  understand  that  there  are  no  days  in  the 
week  fixed  for  the  admission  of  the  public ;  but  every  fa- 
cility is  afforded  to  those  who  choose  to  Tisit  the  Museums 
privately.  In  the  summer,  to  promenade  through  so  many 
handsome,  well-built,  and  substantial  rooms,  displaying  on 
all  sides,  arranged  in  very  excdlent  order,  the  thousands 
of  objects  which  natiure  and  the  industry  of  man  have  pro- 
duced, must  be  a  delightful  recreation.  But  winter  is  the 
season  for  study ;  and  provisions  for  enabling  a  person  to 
bear  its  severity  in  those  apartments  should  be  made,  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  must  otherwise  debar 
themselves  for  several  months  in  the  year  from  content- 
plating  collections  inferior  in  nothing,  which  they  have 
in  common,  to  those  of  the  Jardin  des  Planter  at  Paris ; 
though  not  equal  to  them  in  general,  and  even  deficient  in 
some  parts,  if  two  or  three  of  the  principal  departments  of 
science  of  these  collections  are  compared  to  those  of  that 
celebrated  Museum. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  protected  by  a  stout  Elngli&h  doak, 
and  with  the  permission  of  wearing  goloshes  to  my  feet, 
as  I  had  to  stand  for  hours  on  the  cold  stone-pavement  of 
the  rooms,  I  proceeded  to  examine  first  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  My  readers  need  not  be  adarmed  at  this 
formal  announcement,  lest  it  should  imply  a  disposition 
on  my  part  to  enter  into  a  regular  and  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds;  dried  fishes, 
and  still  drier  specimens  of  mineralogy ;  of  the  anatomi- 
cal preparations,  and  brilliant  collections  of  insects  and 
mollusca :  for  that  indeed  would  be  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  catalogues  of  which  I  have  complained.  It  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
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state,  in  a  general  manner,  the  impresBion  I  received  on 
▼iewing  this  establishment. 

The  Zoological  and  Mineralogical  Museums  seem  to  be 
in  a  flouridiing  state ;  but  yet  they  ate  not  on  that  grand 
scale  which  ought  to  characterize  a  great  national  depository. 
Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  them,  owing  to  con- 
siderable augmentations,  made  since  the  latest  published 
accounts  of  foreign  travellers.     Several  apartments  which 
fi>rmed  part  of  the  library  having  been  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  the  specimens  have  been  arranged  in  a  better 
manner,  and  more  conformable  with  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  in  Natural  History.     Many  of  the  departments 
of  these  Museums  have  been  enriched  by  the  collections  for- 
warded firom  South  America  by  the  Academician  Langs- 
dorff,  or  presented  by  M.  Pander,  one  of  the  curators.   They 
consist,  first,  in  a  collection  of  fishes,  amphibious  animftl^ 
and  moUuscae,  brought  to  Russia  by  Doctor  Siewald  on 
his  return  from  his  voyage  round  the  world;  secondly, 
in  a  collection  of  insects,  and  petrifactions,  together  with 
a  complete  geognostical  collection  from  the  Crimea  and 
the  environs  of  Odessa,  obtained  in  the  course  of  that  gen- 
tleman^s  travels  undertaken    at  his  own  expense;    and, 
thirdly,  in  a  second  collection  of  petrifactions,  formed  by 
the  same  Naturalist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  particularly  at  Pawlosky  and  Tsarsko^-9elo. 
The  last  a£Pords  a  complete  view  of  the  geology  of  those 
districts,  forming  an  appropriate  continuation  of  the  col- 
lections already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy,  illus- 
trative of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Governments 
of  Estonia,  Finland,  Novgorod,  Olonetz  and  Perm,  two 
highly   interesting   districts  of    Siberia,    Ecatherineburg 
Tomsk,  Irkoutdk  and  Kamtchatka.    That  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  which  is,  properly  speaking,  mi- 
neralogical as  well  as  geological,  is  arranged  according  to  the 
new  systems  of  Haiiy  and  Werner,  and  is  highly  creditable 
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to  Monsieur  SeTergume,  whose  recent  low  the  Academy  has 
had  occasion  to  deplore.  Besides  a  respectaUe  assemblage 
of  exotic  minerals,  this  Museum  contains  some  rich  geo- 
gnostic  ooUecdons  horn  Sweden  and  Hungary,  together 
with  some  rare  specimens  from  North  America,  the  Island  of 
Ferro,  Greenland,  Norway,  and  the  Harts.  Towmng 
above  every  surrounding  object  in  interest  as  wdl  as  in 
magnitude,  each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  includes  a  truly  unique  specimen, 
the  reputation  of  which  is  as  familiar  to  every  crriliaed 
country  in  Europe,  as  it  is  justly  the  boast  of  Russian 
science.  I  allude  on  the  one  hand  to  the  celebrated  dcdetim 
of  that  stupendous  inhabitant  of  a  former  world  whidi 
has  been  denominated  the  mammoth ;  and  on  the  other  to 
the  gigantic  mass  known  under  the  name  of  native  iron  of 
Pallas,  a  crystallized  aeroHthe  weighing  1656  pounds.  The 
contemplation  of  both  these  objects  is,  to  the  Naturalist, 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Rus^- 
sian  capital. 

The  history  of  their  discovery  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  in  this  place.  I  stood  before  the  gigantic 
^malj  by  the  side  of  which  even  the  skeletons  of  an 
African  and  Asiatic  elephant  looked  insignificant,  amazed 
and  perfectly  awed  at  its  stupendous  structure;  I  had 
never  experienced  similar  feelings  since  the  time  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  perfect  remains 
of  the  great  M^atherium,  whidi  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
large  room  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  condition  of  the  huge  beast,  and  the  re* 
collection  of  the  manner  and  locality  in  which  it  was  dis* 
covered,  were  additional  causes  for  surprise ;  for  instead 
of  being  fossilized,  it  has  retained  the  skin,  the  very  flesh 
and  the  powerful  tendons  of  the  legs,  in  a  recent  state,  as 
if  its  own  gigantic  elements,  aided  by  the  preserving 
influence  of  perpetual  snows,  had  been  sufficient  to  resist 
those  extraordinary  changes  which  geological  commotions 
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fleem  to  have  effected  in  othor  organised  beings  of  an 
aatediluTian  wcnrld.  Or  is  this,  after  all,  one  of  a  verj 
limited  laoe  of  animals  not  yet  extinct,  and  perhaps 
wandering,  even  now,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
polsrsea? 

It  is  around  this  large  room  that  a  very  respectable, 
tboi^  not  extensive  collection  of  birds^  in  handsome  g^ass 
cases,  is  arranged  under  a  gallery,  in  which  are  disposed 
the  books  of  the  Academy,  on  a  large  scale,  forming  a  very 
valuable  and  comprehensive  library. 

I  ODuld  not  but  look  with  respect  on  the  collection  of 
anatomical  specimens,  fi^om  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Ruysch,  purchased  by  Peter  for  30,000  florins,  which 
occupies  sev^al  glazed  presses,  and  was  arranged  by  that 
gieat  naturalist  himsdf :  and  I  felt  great  interest  in  ex» 
amiiiing  the  series  of  human  ova,  firom  the  earliest  period 
at  wbidi  their  rudiments  were  supposed  by  Ruysch  to  be 
diacemible ;  although  it  has  since  'been  ascertained  that 
«udi  rudiments  are  to  be  observed  at  a  much  earlier  pei- 
nod,  by  the  help  of  powerful  lenses :  the  series  of  embryos 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  There  is  also  in  this 
part  of  the  museum  a  very  ext^sive  collection  of  human 
monsters,  whidi  was  considerably  augmented  in  virtue  of 
SB  Older  issued  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  that  all  such  examples 
of  deviaticms  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  the 
procreation  of  man,  occurring  at  any  time  throughout  the 
Empire,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Academy. 
Wolff  undertook  to  give  the  public  a  description  of  this 
highly  curious  part  of  the  Anatomical  Museum.  The 
whole  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  evinces  much  skill  as 
veil  as  taste  in  the  curator,  through  whose  exertions  the 
collections  have  been  recently  placed  in  a  condition  that 
leaves  but  little  room  for  improvement.  I  confess  that  I 
consider  the  anatomical  preparations  as  being  misjdaoed  in 
the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  they  were 
purchased  by  Peter,  there  existed  no  university,  much  less 
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a  public  schocd  of  medicine,  as  at  present  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  :  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  disposed  more  ad- 
vantageously than  under  the  care  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  but  now  that  such  a  school  exists, 
and  that  a  museum  worthy  of  its  reputation  in  Russia 
ought  to  be  connected  with  it,  the  preparations  of  Ruysch, 
wiUi  all  its  subsequent  additions,  would  not  only  be  mcMre 
appropriately  placed  in  such  a  museum,  but  be  productive 
of  more  good,  by  the  information  they  could  not  fail  to 
afPord  to  the  numerous'  students  who  would  have  daily 
access  to  them.  The  frequent  contemplation  of  such 
specimens,  I  know  from  experience,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  medical  students. 

The  Cabinet  of  Peter  the  Oreat  consists  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  so  called,  in  which  a  variety  of  objects  are  placed 
that  had  belonged  to  that  sovereign.  Inoneof  theseapart- 
ments  are  preserved  several  brass  cylinders,  turned  and  en- 
graved by  the  monarch  himself;  the  lathe  is  also  in  existence, 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion. The  designs  are  curious.  On  the  cylinders  are  baa- 
reliefs  of  battles,  and  on  their  coverings  intaglios  to  repre- 
sent portraits  and  buildings.  Several  mathematical  and 
geographical  instruments  are  disposed  all  round  the  room; 
in  the  centre  of  which  hangs  an  ivory  chandelier,  of  curious 
and  highly  wrought  workmanship,  also  the  production  of 
Peter.  In  the  inner  room,  a  figure  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  Academy,  in  wax,  dressed  in  the  splendid  costume 
which  he  wore,  when,  with  his  own  hands,  he  placed  the 
Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Catherine  the  First,  and, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  attracts  attention  from  its  almost 
gigantic  size.  Around  him  are  suspended  the  portraits  of 
several  sovereigns,  many  of  them  from  pencils  of  consider- 
able merit.  The  conqueror  of  Poltawa  is  placed  not  tar 
from  the  Arabian  horse  which  carried  him  through  that 
bloody  field,  and  the  two  favourite  dogs  which  accom- 
panied him  on  all  occasions.     These  are  preserved,  very 
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dereriy  stufled,  in  an  adjoining  room;  where  also  the 
eye  of  the  Yisitor  surveys  with  great  rapidity  the  nume- 
rous collections  of  working  tools  of  the  Emperor,  an  iron 
bar  forged  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bas-reliefs  he  exe- 
cuted in  copper,  representing  the  severe  contests  in  Livo- 
nia; in  one  of  which,  the  monarch  emphatically  exclaimed 
to  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  which  he  was 
about  to  afford  succour,  ^*  N^ayez  pas  peur  Riga.^  To 
complete  this  interesting  assemblage  of  objects  connected 
with  the  glorious  recollections  of  their  founders,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  have  preserved  the  distended  skin  of 
his  valet,  a  Frenchman,  not  a  Mameluke,  as  stated  by  a 
recent  writer,  whose  gigantic  hei^t  of  seven  feet  contrasts 
singularly  with  that  of  a  Polish  dwaif,  whose  dry  and 
distended  skin  is  placed  by  its  side. 

The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  forms  part  of  a  circular  room, 
having  a  handsome  cupola  in  the  centre,  under  which  is 
placed  a  magnificent  copper  terrestrial  globe,  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  constructed  by  the  heirs  of  the  celebrated  geo- 
grapher Bleau,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  States- 
Ckneral  to  the  Tzar  Alexey  Mikhailovitch.  A  portico 
ranges  all  round  this  part,  and  under  it  is  displayed  a  very 
fine  and  complete  collection  of  madreporites  and  shells,  in 
glass  cases.  Above  this  portico  is  a  gallery  lighted  by 
numerous  windows.  Several  wdl-modelled  figures  are 
arranged  in  the  various  recesses  between  the  pillars, 
dreaaed  in  the  perfect  costumes  of  the  Chinese,  Persians, 
Aleutans,  Ca^elians,  and  many  of  the  Eastern,  Pacific,  and 
Northern  Islanders,  visited  or  discovered  by  Russian  tra- 
vellers and  nav^tors,  as  well  as  of  the  different  nations 
inhabiting  Siberia.  The  dress  worn  by  the  Pagan  and 
piophetic  priests,  called  Chamans,  with  the  instruments  of 
their  system  of  deception,  omsisting  of  a  cap,  a  horn  of 
iron,  a  thong  strung  with  rings,  and  a  deep-toned  drum, 
were  pointed  out  to  me  among  a  great  variety  of  national 
coatiunes. 
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The  collection  of  insects  is  one  of  great  value;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dried  plants,  the  collection  of 
which  is  formed  not  only  of  the  herbariums  brought,  back 
from  their  travels  by  Gmelin,  Falk,  and  Pallas;  but  of 
those  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Gorenki,  the  rich  coUiec- 
tion  of  the  late  eminent  Professor  Hoffmann  at  Moscow, 
and  the  collections  formed  by  Sieber  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
New  Holland,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  West  Indies,  par- 
chased  by  the  Academy  at  the  suggestion  of  Trinius  the 
curator.  A  valuable  collection  of  American  plants,  a  jwe- 
sent  from  M.  Ouvaroff,  the  president,  and  another  of  the 
plants  which  grow  near  Odessa,  presented  by  Pander,  have 
been  added  to  the  former.  This  part  of  the  general 
museum  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  neglect,  until 
the  appointment  of  Trinius,  through  whose  zeal  it  is 
now  brought  to  a  state  that  promises  the  best  results  to 
science. 

The  Museum  of  Medals,  including  the  ancient  as  wdl 
as  the  modem  coins  of  different  nations,  had  its  beginning 
under  Peter;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
medals  in  bronze,  which  were  struck  by  order  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  history,  frt>m 
Rurich  down  to  Catherine  the  Second,  and  were  added 
to  it,  no  steps  were  taken  from  1732  to  18123,  to  increase 
its  value^  or  add  to  the  number  of  its  coins.  It  boasted, 
indeed,  of  some  Roman  medals  of  great  merit;  and 
among  those  of  modem  times,  several  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  France,  England,  Saxony,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  were  considered  as  rare  and  instructive ;  but  as 
a  collection  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  deficient. 
The  president,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  numis- 
matic illustration  to  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
history  of  different  nations,  obtained  permission  from  the 
late  Emperor  to  purchase  the  fine  numismatic  cabinet  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  belonging  to  General  Count  Such- 
telen,  for  a  sum  of  50,000  roubles,  which  were  taken  out 
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of  the  savings  of  the  Academy.     The  number  of  medals 
amtained  in  this  collection  amounts  to  12,000,  of  which 
183  are  of  gold,  and  3758  of  silver.     These,  together  with 
the  medals  previously  existing,  occupy  two  very  handsome 
looms  on  the  principal  story  of  the  second  building  of  the 
Academy,  and  are  under  the  care  of  Professor  Grdfe,  who 
is  engaged  in  compiling  a  general  catalogue  of  them,  and 
who  was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  several  objects 
of  value  and  interest  most  deserving  of  notice.     The  me- 
dals of  the  Russian  Sovereigns  by  Oass  are  very  credit- 
able performances.     In  the   same   part  of  the  building 
have  been  arranged  the  different  objects  in  gold,  found  in 
the  tumuli  of  Siberia ;  and  directions,  I  understand,  have 
heea  given  to  the  governors  of  that  part  of  Russia  to 
send  to    the   Academy  all   similar  monuments  and  re- 
mains that  might  hereafter  be  brought  to  light.     These 
relics    of  a  nation   scarcely   known,   consist  in  diadems, 
military  trofdiies,  coats  of  mail,  jewels,  idols,  and  figures 
of  various  animals.     The    material    of  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  beauty  of  their  design  and  workmanship, 
bespeak  great  wealth,  and  an  advancement  in  the  polite 
and  useful  arts  in  the  dominions  of  the  race  of  Tschinghis* 
Khan,  scarcely  to  be  credited,  were  not  these  testimonies 
indubitable. 

I  have  been  informed  by  competent  judges  that  the 
Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  containing,  among  many  other  precious 
objects,  a  choice  library  of  Chinese,  Mandshoos,  Japan* 
ese,  Mongolese,  and  Tibetans,  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  are  several  treatises  of  great  import* 
anoe  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  literature.  In.  the  same 
Museum  are  contained  large  collections  of  Mohammedan, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  coins,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
interesting  and  complete  assemblage  of  Mongolese  idols,  cast 
in  bronze  gilt,  forming  a  real  school  for  the  study  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Boudda.     To  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Pro- 
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fesaor  Frahn  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  several  additions 
to  its  riches.  He  has  arranged  also  the  seven  hundred 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manuscripts  brought  from 
Bagdad,  and  has  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  numismatic 
part  of  the  collection.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  different  costumes  in  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic life,  of  the  different  Oriental  nations,  particularly  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  displayed  in  these  rooms;  thar 
instruments  and  utensils,  articles  of  luxury,  arms,  produc- 
tions of  art  and  manufactures,  are  better  calculated  than 
any  description,  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  manners 
and  custoioas  of  those  nations. 

There  is  another,  and  the  last  collection  in  the  same 
building,  lately  added  to  the  rest,  and  placed  under  the  espe- 
cial care  of  Gh*afe,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  religion  and 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Although 
after  the  collections  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Turin,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  any  very  extraordinary  display 
of  ancient  Egyptians  remains — ^yet  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  St.  Petersburgh  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  was 
originally  formed  by  a  Milanese  traveller  named  Gastigli- 
one,  who  had  long  resided  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo ;  and 
was  purchased  from  him  by  the  Academy  for  the  sum  of 
40,000  roubles,  taken  out  of  the  savings  of  the  Academy. 
These  repeated  acquisitions  of  valuable,  and,  I  should  say, 
necessary  collections  by  a  scientific  body,  which  does  not 
allow  itself  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  minister  of  finance, 
or  the  uncertain  vote  of  a  legislative  assembly,  for  the 
requisite  supply  of  money  to  complete  the  purchase,  are  so 
many  testimonials  of  the  excellent  and  economical  manner 
in  which  the  funds  of  the  society  are  managed  by  its  w€»r- 
thy  president  and  council  of  administration.  The  Egyp- 
tian collection  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with 
great  attention.  It  consists  of  about  1000  articles,  amcmg 
which  are  three  statutes,  thirty  bas-reliefs,  (some  of  great 
merit,)  four  mummies,  two  of  which  are  contained  in  thin 
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cases,  richly  painted  and  varnished,  and  the  two  others  are 
Dnumnies'  of  children,  twelve  large  alabaster  vases,  and 
several  hundred  small  idols,  utensils,  and  ornaments  in 
terra-cotta,  and  glazed  hearths,  inferior  however  to  those 
in  the  Museum  of  Beriin.  There  are  also  a  few  papyri. 
The  two  rooms  occupied  by  these  different  objects  have 
been  decorated  and  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent the  interior  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  hypogaeL  • 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  held  a  general  meet- 
ing on  the  29th  of  Decemb^,  1826,  old  style,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  secular  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 
On  that  occasion  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Empresses, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Family,  attended  at  the  so- 
lidtatioa  of  Monsieur  Ouvaroff  and  several  of  the  members 
forming  a  deputation,  and  who  were  introduced  for  that 
purpose  by  the  great  Chamberlain,  Count  Litta,  into  the 
Imperial  presence.  All  the  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  principal  military  and  dvil  authorities,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  the  first  distinction  attached  to  the 
Court,  besides  the  several  members  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
were  also  present.  The  president,  Ouvaroff,  delivered  an 
oration  in  the  Russian  language,  in  which  he  gave  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Academy,  as 
well  as  of  the  favours  conferred  on  it  by  succeeding  Sove- 
reigns during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  This 
speech  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  memoir  in  the 
French  language,  by  the  perpetual  secretary,  containing  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous and  important  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
every  branch  of  science  in  the  course  of  the  first  century 
of  its  existence.  A  gold  medal,  struck  purposely  to  com- 
memorate the  secular  festival,  was  presented  to  their  Ma* 
jesties  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  Empress-mother,  who  is  so  keenly  alive 
to  whatever  interests  the  intellectual  welfare  of  her  people, 
seemed  strongly  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  Qccarion,  pro- 
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l»bly  from'  the  recollection  that  just  fifty  years  before, 
ihe  had  assisted  at  an  analogous  ceremony  whidi  had  taken 
place  to  celebrate  the  semi-secular  or  fiftieth  anniyersary  of 
the  Academy.  A  few  days  after  this  general  meeting,  the 
Academy  sent  a  deputation  to  that  august  Princess,  bearing 
another  golden  medal,  which  was  presented  to  her,  and 
which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  in  a  more  q)ecial  mamier, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  recollection  of  the  centen- 
nium,  and  the  beneficent  disposition  of  the  Empress- 
mother.  This  medal,  which  was  executed  by  Count 
Theodore  Tolstoy,  a  modeller  and  amateur  medallist  of 
great  merit,  represented  on  the  one  side  h^  portrait,  and 
on  the  obverse  two  crowns,  one  of  roses,  the  other  of  oak 
leaves,  with  the  years  -^  in  the  centre  of  them.  The 
Russian  inscription  on  the  medal  signifies  Pour  k  banheur 
de  tous. 

The  secretary  next  read  the  programmes  of  the  different 
prizes  proposed  by  the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  year,  in* 
eluding  two  for  historical  subjects,  founded  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  an  anonymous  person ;  and  next  the  list  of 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  recentiy  elected,  at 
the  head  of  the  former  of  which  was  the  name  of  Nidiolas 
the  First. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Imperial  guests,  and 
the  company  in  general,  partook  of  the  refreshments  laid 
out  with  great  taste  and  profusion  in  one  of  the  saloons 
of  the  A<^emy,  and  in  the  evening  the  several  buildings 
of  that  society  were  illuminated.  This  homage  to  science^ 
more  splendid  than  has  ever  been  paid  to  it  in  any  other 
country,  among  a  people  whose  scientific  knowledge  dates 
only  a  hundred  years  back,  is  creditable  to  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  Soverdgn 
of  the  couiitry. 

The  secular  gold  medal  was  also  engraved  by  Oount 
Theodore  Tolstoy,  after  the  design  of  Professor  Kolher,  a 
numismatic  writer  of  great  celebrity,  whom  I  have  had 
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to  BieatHNi  befiNre.     It  does  geeaft  credit  to  tiie 
arts  of  the  country,  and  may,  without  partiality,  be  aaid 
to  be  one  of  tbe  finest  medals  of  modem  times.     Since  my 
BetmiB  I  harve  had  repeated  opportaimties  of  submitting 
ome  at  tfaem  in  broose  to  two  or  three  eminent  artiats  in 
dns  country,  who  agreed  with  me  in  the  above  opiaioD. 
On  one  side  it  bears  a  very  striking  effigy  of  the  Emperor, 
vkh  the  legend  Nicolas  I^  Emperor  and  Autocrate  of  aU 
the  Russias ;  and  on  the  cbverse,  the  figure  of  Miaerra, 
MOTounded  by  her  Tarioiis  attributes,  is  represented  aktii^, 
and  with  her  right  hand  extended,  holding  a  laurel  crown 
orer  a  double  bust  of  the  Emperors  Peter  and  Alexander, 
with  the  l^end :  *^  To  the  Founder  snd  Preservers,^  with 
an  inscription  of  ^  Imperial  Academy  cf  Sciences  of  St 
Petarabur^,  99th  December,  1896.''    Both  l^ads,  as 
well  as  tlie  inacriptioD,  are  in  the  Russian  language.    On 
this  same  occasion,  the  Academy  received  from  Prince 
Seigius  Sottikoff,  a  document  of  considerable  importance 
in  reference  to  Ae  modem  History  of  Russia,  being  the 
iastnictions  drawn  np  at  the  desice  cf  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine far  the  education  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  Onmd   Duke  Constantine.     The    document  is 
signed  by  tiiat   Princess,   and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Archiyes  of  the  Academy. 

From  the  press  of  this  Institution,  several  interesting 
wvrks  bave  from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  prin- 
dpallj  in  l^e  Rusdan  language.  Besides  attending  to  the 
publiostiixn  of  its  own  Memeirs,  wfaidi  hare  now  reached  ^a 
aerenty**sasond  volume  (the  tenth  of  a  new  series),  the 
Academy  is  appointed  by  Oovemment  to  superintend  the 
editing  and  publisfaoi^^  of  a  Russian  Gazette,  wludi  is 
looked  upon  as  an  official  paper. 

The  interest  which  the  formadon  ofjm  Egyptian  Museum 
in  St  Petoniburgh  appeared  to  me  to  have  excited  among 
many  persona  of  distinction  and  scientific  men  in  that  capital, 
induced  mci  to  <ofler  to  tiie  President  of  the  Imperial  Aoade- 
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my,  to  deliyar  a  public  lecture  on  the  art  of  embalming 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  exhibit  that  unique 
iqiecimen  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy  which  has  been  a  few 
years  in  my  possession,  and  which  I  had  thought  proper 
to  send  (for  that  purpose)  by  sea  to  St  Petersburgh, 
where  it  had  safely  arrived  before  me.  Jn  this  manner  I 
thought  I  might  best  convey  to  that  scientific  body  the 
expression  of  my  feelings  at  having  been  named  one  of  its 
members  on  the  proposition  of  the  President.  The  offer 
was  accepted  most  readily,  and  the  Salle  de$  Conferencet 
in  the  principal  building  of  the  Academy  having  been 
selected  for  the  purpose,  the  day  was  fixed,  and  a  regular 
announcement  was  inserted  in  the  Court  Gazette,  inviting 
all  those  who  were  attached  to  science,  or  who  felt  in* 
terested  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  removal  of  the  bridge,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  river,  for  some  days  prevented  the  execution  of  our  pro- 
ject; at  length,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1827,  having  made 
every  necessary  preparation,  with  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
sieur Savenko,  a  very  promising  young  Russian  surgeon, 
whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  few  years 
before,  in  London — I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  a  iec-' 
ture,  in  the  French  language,  on  the  subject  already  men* 
tioned,  to  a  very  large  assembly  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals and  academicians,  now  my  colleagues,  and  from 
whom  I  fdt  convinced  I  should  experience  every  degree 
of  indulgence.  A  foreigner,  but  lately  arrived  in  the 
country,  who  was  about  to  address  in  a  language  not  his 
own,  a  meeting  of  nearly  300  persons,  distinguished  for 
rank  and  reputation,  among  whom  were  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  Count  Stanislaus  Potocky,  Count  Stroga- 
noff.  Count  Laval,  Monsieur  Speransky,  Monsieur  Boul- 
gacoff.  Baron  Schiiling,  the  English  and  several  foreign 
ministers  and  noblemen,  the  President  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy,  and  several  Professors,  was  not 
likely  to  proceed  to  his   task   vdth  a  very  light  heart. 
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However,  the  mummy  was  produced,  the  process  of  em- 
bahmng  was  explained  and  illustrated,  and  several  other 
collateral  and  curious  points  were  touched  upon.  The 
many  objects  referable  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
which  I  had  collected  together  on  the  tables,  and  among 
which  were  some  from  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  itsdf, 
received,  each  in  its  turn,  a  proper  degree  of  attention ; 
and  tant  bien  que  mat,  I  persevered  in  going  through  my 
allotted  duty,  striving  all  the  time  to  make  the  audience 
feel  some  part  of  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  a  man, 
who  has  pursued  a  favourite  subject  for  s6me  years,  is 
ever  found  to  experience.  The  President  was  pleased,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  to  present  me  with  one  of  the  se- 
cular medals  of  the  Academy,  as  a  memento  of  this  grati- 
fying circumstance  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PICTURB  OP  ST.    PETKR8BUJRGH. 

CoBtiouation  of  the  Imperial  and  other  Buildings  and  InstHutioiis  con- 
nected with  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts. — Prerailiog  taste  for  the  Aits. 
— -A  self-taught  Painter. — ^Titian  and  Mr.  Sieger. — Private  Collections 
of  Pictures. — Count  StroganoflTs  Gallery.— The  President  d'Olenine.-** 
Academy  of  Aars.^-The  Building. — ^The  Museum. — Public  Exhibi- 
tion by  Native  Artists. — Russian  Sculptors  and  Pstinters. — Professor 
VorobieiTand  his  Picture  of  St.  Petersbuigh,  and  of  Sun-set  on  the 
Dead  Sea. — ^Orlowsky. — Liberality  of  Government  respecting  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Artists.^THE  Triumphal  Arch  of  1812.— Society 
or  encouraging  Russian  Lithography. — ^Roumiantzow*s  Museum  op 
Curiosities.— Ilie  HAtel  des  Mines. — ^The  Building.— The  Estab- 
ishfuent  compared  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  Europe. — Minerals. 
—Mines  of  Siberia. — Large  Specimens  of  Native  Gold. — Instruction 

in  practical  Mining.  —  Domestic  Arrangement  for  the  Students 

Produce  of  the  Gold  and  Platina  Mines  in  the  Oural  Mountains. — 
Origin  of  the  Wealth  of  the  Demidoff  Family.— -The  Miner's  Ham- 
mer.—Style  of  living  of  the  present  Privy  Counsellor  Demidoff.-*His 

death.  —  Societe  Economique  libre  of  St.  Petersbuigh School 

for  Agriculture,  Rural  Economy,  and  the  Useful  Arts,  founded  by 
Countess  Sophia  StroganofT.- Cabinet  of  Arts  and  Antiquities  of 
Mons.  Svinnin. — The  Botanic  Garden. 

There  is  scarcely  a  house  of  any  consequence  in  St. 
Petersburgh  in  which  one  does  not  find  some  valuable 
pictures  as  part  of  its  decorative  furniture.  It  is  a  fashion 
among  the  great  of  every  capital  to  embellish  their  resi- 
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dcaccB  wjth  paintings ;  but  in  St  P«teNbinrgh  that  practioe 
appeared  to  me  to  extend  even  farther.     It  is  curious  to  ]». 
ipatrk  that  many  of  the  paintings  so  applied  have  been  pur^ 
chased  in  the  EngUsh  market,  where  foreign  traders  have 
often  brought  valuable  pictures  from  the  Oontinent,  without 
friding  a  compensating  price  for  them  from  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  mansion  of  Count  Michel  Woronzow,  some  very  va- 
luaUe  pictures,  selected  with  great  taste  in  this  <^ountry  and 
abroad,  enliven  and  give  importance  to  the  fine  suite  of 
apartments  on  the  principal  story.     Count  Midiel,  with  a 
decided  taste  for  the  fine  Arts,  and  an  anxiety  to  see  them 
cultivated  in  his  native  oouAtry,  has  contributed  tp  the  en- 
eouragement  of  Russian  artists.    I  saw  at  his  hous^  the  per- 
finrmancea  of  a  self-taught  painter,  originally  a  peasant  on 
one  of  the  Gount^s  estates,  consisting  of  portraits,  which  but 
tor  a  striking  singularity  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
light  over  the  figure,  would  be  considered  as  very  creditable 
perftormances  for  an  artist  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
ot  a  regular  education.     The  singularity  to  which  I  allude 
Qonaiats  in  throwing  the  light  fully  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  picture,  and  not  from  either  side  or  from  behind,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  dark  ground,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  a  marble  bust  in  relief  placed 
within  a  gold  frame.     I  have  never  had  occasion  to  see 
such  an  effect  produced  in  a  portrait  before;  nor  can  I 
3ay  that  it  is  to  be  admired.     However,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  original  talent  in  the  department  of  paint- 
ing in  Russii^  nor  the  best;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  classes,  that  they 
afford  encouragement  to  all  such  gifted  individuals.  Among 
the  valuable  paintings  in  the  house  of  Count  Woronsow, 
I  noticed  a  Caracd  from  the  gaUery  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor, 
and  an  undoubted  Titian,  remarkable  for  the  dreumstanees 
connected  with  its  purchase  and  present  condition.     The' 
Count  happening,  one  day,  to  be  on  his  way  to  a  sale  of  pic- 
tures in  London,  accompanied  by  M.  Sieger,  noticed  outside 
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of  another  auction  room,  the  advertuement  of  other  paintiiigs 
for  sale,  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Harri- 
son. **  O !""  says  Mr.  Sieger,  ^^  if  these  be  Harrison's  pictures, 
there  must  be  a  Titian  amongst  them  of  great  merit,  which 
your  Excellency  had  better  look  after  C  and  up-stairs  they 
walked,  when  the  intelligent  artist  marched  straight  up  to 
the  picture  in  question — recognized  it  immediately,  al- 
though dirty  and  in  a  very  indifferent  condition, — and  urged 
the  Count  to  purdiase  it  at  the  sale.     This  was  effected 
in  about  an  hour  for  little  more  thai\  200  guineas,  there 
bemg  at  the  time  very  few  other  purchasers  in  the  room, 
besides  picture-dealers.    The  painting  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  prize;    and  has  since  been  transferred  from  the 
panel  to  canvass,  with  great  success,  by  a  Russian  artist, 
who  is  allowed  by  the  Emperor  to  have  an  attelier  in  the 
Hermitage  for  similar  operations,  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  some  time  in  the  happiest  and  most  skilful  man- 
ner.    But  these  are  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  painting  in  question,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
process  of  transferring  it  from  the  panel  to  the  canvass,  a 
discovery  was  made  of  another  painting  of  the  same  8ul>> 
ject,  though  treated  in  a  different  manner,  which  had  been 
cancelled  or  painted  over,  and  of  which  Count  Woronzow 
took  care  to  have  a  drawing  made,  now  in  his  possession. 
This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  pentimento 
on  so  large  a  scale  having  been  detected  in  a  picture  of  a 
celebrated  master. 

I  might  descant  also  on  some  of  the  fine  paintings  which 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  houses  of  Count  Laval, 
Count  Poushkine,  M.  Balk  PoUeff, .  and  many  others,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  gallerie3  or  specific  collections,  but 
who  yet^  afford  examples  of  the  prevailing  taste  among 
persons  of  distinction  to  adorn  their  residences  with 
the  finer  productions  of  the  ancient  masters:  but  such 
a  coiurse  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  although  it  would  go 
far  to  prove  that  with  so  marked  a  taste  for  the  art  of 
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poinfing  amongst  the  better  classes  of  society,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  much  will  be  ejected  in  giving  a  proper 
direction,  and  developing  the  natural  talents  of  the  Rus- 
sians  for  that  art.  I  must  not,  however,  dismiss  the  Palace 
of  Count  and  Countess  Laval  without  more  particularly 
mentioning,  that,  independently  of  its  great  merits  as  an 
ardiitectural  monument  for  taste  as  well  as  size,  it  claims 
special  attention  on  account  of  the  rich  assemblage  of  an- 
tiques, various  objects  of  virtH  and  rare  prints,  besides  the 
paintings  of  great  value  which  decorate  three  of  its  largest 
saloons.  The  affable  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  the 
noble  host  and  hostess  receive  strangers  and  their  own 
fiiends,  on  stated  nights,  adds  greatly  to  the  feelings  of 
gratification  experienced  in  visiting  their  mansion. 

If  we  look  to  the  professed  collections  of  private  indivi- 
duals, of  both  paintings  and  objects  of  sculpture,  as  a  farther 
evidence  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Russians  encourage 
and  seem  attached  to  those  arts,  we  shall  find  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  the  Orosvenors,  the  Staffords,  and  the  Hopes,  exhi- 
biting in  splendid  mansions,  assemblages  equally  surprising 
of  every  thing  that  can  illustrate  painting  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture. The  collection  of  the  late  venerable  Count  Stroganoff, 
though  less  remarkable  for  the  number  than  for  the  ex- 
treme choice  of  its  pictures  and  antiques,  contains  valuable 
productions  of  the  Italian  masters,  which  even  the  galleries 
of  the  Hermitage  cannot  boast.     The  Count  had  passed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  study  and  contemplation 
of  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  and  being  extremely  wealthy,  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  which  attracted 
his  attention  in  the  course  of  his  numerous  travels,  be- 
came a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  necessity  to  him. 
His  collection  thus  became  gradually  more  extensive ;  and 
to  add  to  its  value,  a  descriptive  catalogue,  as  well  as  a 
finely  engraved  representation  of  its  contents,  were  pub- 
lished at  his  expense.     All  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  collection,  Russians  as  well  as  strangers. 
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with  a  liberality  highly  creditable  to  th^  lieir«  of  that  ex- 
cellent nobleman,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  I  wa^  told,  took 
great  pleasure  in  himself  conducting  throu^  the  gal- 
lery all  those  strangers  who  were  admitted,  or  had  been 
invited  to  view  it,  pointing  out  to  them  the  several 
beauties,  and  the  interesting  history  of  severnl  of  the  pr^ 
cious  objects  contained  in  it.  This  coUection  ia  in  the 
Palace  of  the  StroganoiFs,  a  very  striking  pile  of  buUd^ig 
situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  near  the  M^oika  Can^J. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  the 
Government  itself  seems  to  have  done  for  the  encourage^- 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  modem  capital  of  the  Empire. 
A  fortunate  circumstance  had  procured  me  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Monsieur  d'Olenine,  a  name  well  known  to  antiqua^ 
ries,  and  a  gentleman  heardly  devoted  to  soiree  and  lite- 
rature, between  which,  and  the  publiq  siervice,  in  a  (?ivil 
capacity  of  high  trust,  (being  Member  of.  the  Imperial 
Council,)  be  divides  his  time  and  attention.  FurQished 
with  his  letter  to  the  resident  Director,  I  lost  not  a  mo^ 
ment  in  visiting  that  establishment.  Th^  Russians  are 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  this  Academy  to  their  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  Count 
Shouvaloff.  At  first  its  endowment  was  only  92,000  roublcK^ 
a-year ;  but  Catherine,  with  the  present  house,  also  aug- 
mented the  annual  income  for  its  support  to  three  times  that 
sum,  and  it  has  since  received  from  the  munificence  of 
succeeding  sovereigns  a  farther  addition.  Of  the  building 
itself  I  have  already  spoken :  it  stands  conspicuous  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neva,  opposite  the  English  Quay,  and  is 
by  far  the  roost  classical  and  chaste  of  its  size  in  St.  Pe^ 
tersburgh,  and  does  honour  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  its 
architect^  Kakorinov,  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  a  square 
structure,  detached  from  every  other  building,  with  an 
elevation  consisting  of  a  basement  and  two  stories.  In  the 
centre  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  handsome  portico  of  four 
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Doric  colimmw,  rising  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  hnement 
story,  and  reaching  to  the  entiddature  which  crowns  the 
whole  edifice.  The  centre  portico  of  the  principal  facade 
is  surmoanted  by  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
fiSed  with  appropriate  bas»reUefs«  Behind  it  rises  a  very 
low  cupola.  The  sides  of  the  building  are  without  porticoa 
in  the  centre,  but  in  other  respects  their  delation  differs 
little  firom  the  front.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
middle  of  that  projecting  part  of  the  basement  which  sup- 
ports the  central  portico ;  but  for  an  institution  of  such 
Biagnitude  such  an  entrance  is  nUsquine  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  This  is  the  only  defect  of  its  exterior.  Inter- 
Bslly  every  part  is  a  perfect  model  of  architecture,  and 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  this  really  beautiful  Palace  being 
deserving  of  admiration,  I  have  introduced  them  in  the  an- 
nexed plates. 

A  magnificent  staircase,  with  double  flights  of  steps  of 
granite,  leads  to  a  grand  pentagonal  landing-{dace,  with 
broad  galleries  around  it,  supporting  by  means  of  Ionic 
columns  the  cupda,  which  crowns  the  whole.  From  this 
we  entered  the  rotunda,  a  fine  apartment,  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions, decorated  with  statues  and  busts.  On  the  right, 
a  large  door  opens  into  the  conference  room,  which  is  of 
considerable  length  and  width,  having  in  the  centre,  and  at 
its  upper  end,  a  large  table,  placed  on  a  platform,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  full-length  portrait  of  Nicholas, 
under  a  rich  canopy.  The  walls,  opposite  the  windows  of 
this  room,  are  hung  with  large  paintings,  the  productions 
of  Russian  artists.  I  particularly  noticed  the  view  of 
Kazan,  by  Agrumoff,  one  of  the  painters  of  whom  the  Rus- 
sians are  justly  proud;  and  another  picture  of  great 
merit  by  the  same  master,  representing  the  Coronation  of 
Michail  Federovitch.  There  is  also  a  spirited  portrait  of 
Peter  riding  his  charger  at  Poltawa,  by  Shebonoff.  On 
the  left  of  the  rotunda,  another  large  door  leads  to  a  long 
gallery  of  models  from  the  antiquei  ranged  right  and  left, 
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and  very  complete.  Beyond  this  are  the  spacious  rooms 
occupied  by  the  several  classes  of  students  resididg  in  the 
establishment  The  inner  court  of  the  building  is.circular, 
and  around  this  extends  the  museum  of  the  Academy. 
The  centre  of  the  court  is  occupied  by  a  fine  copy  of 
the  celebrated  monument  to  Minin  and  Pojarski,  by  M ar- 
tos,  >  a  living  Russian  sculptor,  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  times. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  is  not  rich  in  valuable 
paintings ;  neither  does  it  possess  many  very  extraordinary 
specimens  of  classical  sculpture ;  but  among  the  latter  it 
is  impossiUe  not  to  admire  one  of  those  bold  conceptions 
and  finished  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  are  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  collections,  representing 
the  stooping  figure  of  a  young  man,  five  feet  high,  cut  out 
of  a  solid  block  of  the  whitest  marble.  It  is  a  most  exqui- 
site piece  of  sculpture.  Not  far  from  this,  in  a  division  of 
the  museum  apart,  stands  a  copy  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon,  by  Chaudet,  presented  by  Count  Wittgenstein. 

The  assemblage  of  casts  and  other  models,  of  most  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  buildings  of  celebrity,  possessed  by 
the  Academy,  is  very  valuable ;  nor  is  the  nuiperous  col- 
lection of  original  designs  less  interesting. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  September  a  triennid  exhibi- 
tion of  the  productions  of  native  artists^  takes  place  in  this 
building.  That  which  had  closed  just  before  our  arrival 
was  considered  to  ha\e  been  very  successfid.  Some  of 
the  paintings,  piurticularly  those  which  were  deemed  to 
have  carried  away  the  palm  of  merit,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  specimens  of  modern  Russian  sculpture  and  models  of 
architecture,  were  still  remaining,  and  allowed  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  present  state  of  Russian  art. 
Pimenow  and  Demutt  are  sculptors  of  considerable  merit. 
The  historical  pictures  of  Lossenko  are,  considering  the 
present  low  state  of  that  branch  of  art  in  every  country 
in  Europe,   worthy  of  commendation.      When  it  is  re- 
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membered  that  he  whom  the  Russians  regard  as  Le  Pire 
ie  L*Ecole  Russe  in  historical  painting — Agrumoff,  flou- 
rished only  twenty  years  ago-— it  must  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  painters  of  such  a  degree  of  merit  as  those  I  shall 
ho^eafler  mention,  should  have  so  immediately  followed  the 
appearance  of  that  talented  individual.  There  is  also  among 
the  modem  artists  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  landscape-painter, 
who  is  moreover  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and  whose 
efforts  in  perspective  delineations  are  perfectly  miraculous. 
That  painters  of  that  style  of  architectural  perspective, 
which  presents  such  an  illusion  at  our  Diorama,  should  suc- 
ceed in  producing  this  wonderful  effect,  when  they  have 
large  masses,  space,  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  as 
weU  as  all  the  tricks  of  catoptric  to  assist  them,  is  not  sur- 
prising; but  that  such  a  result  should  be  produced  on 
merely  a  small  square  piece  of  canvass,  unaided  by  station, 
light,  or  any  other  means  of  deception,  is  an  example  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Professor  Vorobiew,  however,  has  succeed- 
ed to  that  extent,  in  all  his  perspective  paintings,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  performance  which  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nearly  completed  in  his  Studio,  representing  a  striking  pa- 
noramic view  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh 
which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Neva,  including  its  most 
splendid  edifices,  taken  from  a  spot  near  the  Corps  des  Mines, 
the  only  point,  in  my  opinion,  from  which  a  really  striking 
representation  of  that  magnificent  capital  can  be  obtained. 
The  present  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a  most 
succ«»ful  one.  His  painting  of  Sunset  on  the  "  Dead  Sea,*" 
which  had  just  been  exhibited  and  greatly  admired,  taken 
from  one  of  his  numerous  original  drawings  executed  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  Palestine,  imparts  to  the  observer  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  at  the  sight  of  the  burning  and  sul- 
phurous atmosphere  overhanging  the  lurid  lake,  through 
which  the  red  sun  with  difficulty  darts  his  horizontal  rays. 
But  that  this  picture  represents  reality,  I  should  have 
that  the  conception  is  worthy  of  the  poetical  mind  of 
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Martiii)  the  metaphysical  painter.  Monsieur  Vorohiew  Tery 
obligingly  showed  me  his  numerous  collection  of  sketches 
and  architectural  plans  made  during  his  travels  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem,  which,  together  with  his  two  pic- 
tures just  mentioned,  deserve  the  honour  of  the  burin.  But 
there  are  no  engravers,  I  believe,  of  very  great  eminence 
at  this  moment  at  St.  Petersbiugh,  excepting  one  or  two, 
whose  duu'ges  are  so  immoderately  high,  that  the  prints 
would  find  no  purchasers  among  the  amateurs  of  engravings. 

There  is  another  academician,  whose  fame  has  extended 
all  over  Russia.  I  mean  Orlowsky.  The  nature  of  tiw 
subjects  on  which  his  pencil  delights  to  lavish  the  force,  as 
well  as  the  invention,  of  a  highly-gifted  genius,  is  almost 
too  ignoble  to  engross  so  much  merit  I  confess  mysdf 
devoid  of  taste  on  such  subjects;  but  as  the  name  of 
Orlowsky  has  long  since  reached  the  most  civilized  capitals 
in  Europe,  my  readers  will  perhaps  feel  curious  to  know 
what  a  French  author  (a  nation  of  lively  rather  than 
impartial  writers)  has  said  of  that  artist. 

*^  Get  artiste,^'  says  Monsieur  Ancelot,  ^^  a  conquis  une 
reputation  Europeenne  que  justifient  la  grace  et  Tesprit  de 
ses  piquantes  compositions.  Les  tableaux  populaires,  les 
dievaux,  les  soldats,  ses  caricatures,  sont  tr^s  recherch^s 
des  amateurs,  et  pay6s  au  poids  de  Tor.  Doue  d'^une  pro- 
digieuse  facilite,  mais  capricieux,  comme  tous  les  grand 
talcns,  et  paresseux  avec  delices,  il  ne  se  decide  que  tr^ 
difficilement  k  travailler.  Ses  ouvrages  se  distinguent  par 
tme  hardiesse  de  pinceau,  qui  ne  coute  rien  a  la  purete ; 
par  une  verit6  naive  qui  n^'exdut  pas  la  malice.***  This 
extraordinary  character  possesses  a  very  curious  collection  of 
arms  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  and  pictures,  which  is 
visited  by  almost  every  stranger  arriving  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  establishment  I  have  been  describing  is  not  a  purely 
academical  institution  for  the  fine  arts,  but  combines  the 
advantage  of  a  college,  in  which  upwards  of  200  students 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  Grovemment,  besides  several 
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Others  who  are  admitted  for  the  triflmg  annual  payment  of 
from  800  to  1000  roubles.  The  boys  are  mamtained,  as 
veil  as  instructed,  and  lodged  in  the  house,  niiere  t^y  ge- 
nerally  remain  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years. 
They  are  divided  into  classes,  and  instructed  till  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  all  the  preliminary  branches  of  education  and 
preparatory  studies  suitable  to  an  artist.  At  the  latter  age 
they  are  expected  to  determine  what  branch  they  intend 
more  particuhirly  to  cultivate,  such  as  painting,  engraving, 
sculpture,  music,  architecture,  or  mechanics.  Examina- 
tions take  place  in  the  presence  qi  a  concourse  of  people. 
Those  students  who  have  for  four  successive  times  deserved 
a  prise,  are  sent  tor  the  space  of  six  years,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academy,  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  Slurope. 

I  ascended  the  handsome  cast-iron  staircase  which  con- 
ducts from  the  principal  to  the  second  story,  and  leads  to 
the  dormitories  of  the  collegians.  These  range  round  the 
great  inner  court,  immediately  above  the  circular  galleries 
of  the  Museum ;  and  though  plain  and  free  from  every 
species  of  embellishment  or  costly  furniture,  appeared  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.  At  that  period 
there  were  only  160  beds  in  use,  the  number  of  students 
not  being  so  large  as  it  had  previously  been.  I  noticed 
on  the  side-walls  of  the  iron  staircase  under  the  cupola 
which  lights  it,  four  spirited  bas-reliefs,  executed  by  two 
sculptors  already  named,  Pimenow  imd  Demoutt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Fint 
Part,  I  mentioned  a  triumphal  arch,  stretching  across  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  great  entrance  gate  of  St.  Peterfr- 
burgh.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
introducing  a  description  of  that  building,  not  as.  it  now  is, 
for  the  present  can  only  be  considered  as  one  which  was 
hastily  thrown  up  of  wood,  to  receive  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from.  Paris ;  but  as  it  is  intended 
to  be,  and  as  it  will  be  shortly.  The  design,  which  is  by 
the  late  eminent  architect,  Guarenghi,  is  too  handsome  to 
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be  changed  for  another  in  the  new  intended  structure  (see 
plate,  page  398 ;)  but  the  materials  and  the  execution 
will  be  far  more  valuable.  It  will  be  built  by  Starof,  an 
architect  of  great  merit,  who  erected  the  New  Pantheon 
or  Church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.  The  materials  to 
be  employed  in  its  construction  will  be  porphyry,  granite, 
fmd  marble,  from  the*  Oural  Mountains.  Dining  one  day 
at  the  President  d^Olenine^s,  who  has  naturally  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  and  from  whom  I  received  my  in- 
formation, I  met  M.  Kokovine,  director-general  of  the 
vast  establishment  of  Ecatherinhoff,  in  Siberia,  for  cutting 
and  polishing  marbles,  porphyry,  and  precious  stones,  who 
had  brought  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  different  mate- 
rials required,  and  was  on  his  way  back  with  those  which 
had  been  selected  and  approved  for  the  construction.  The 
remainder,  forming  a  very  interesting  collection  of  forty- 
eight  square  pieces  of  highly  polished  porphyry,  jasper, 
agate,  and  granites,  from  the  Oural  Mountains,  the  Pre- 
sident was  kind  enough  to  give  me  as  a  souvenir  of  our 
acquaintance.  The  different  blocks  and  slabs  for  the 
Triumphal  Arch  will  be  prepared  at  Ecatherinhoff,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  the  architect,  ready  to  be  put  up, 
and  forwarded  thence  to  St.  Petersburgh,  by  the  rivers 
Tchusovaia,  Kama,  and  Volga.  The  body  of  the  arch 
will  be  of  a  yellow  veined  marble,  spotted  with  black,  and 
differing  from  the  Siena  marble  from  that  circumstance ; 
the  columns,  of  another  species  of  Siberian  marble, — ^the 
shaft  yellowish,  the  bases  of  a  white  grey,  and  the  capitals 
of  a  dazzling  white  marble.  The  frieze  is  to  consist  of  a 
brilliant  brown  marble,  in  order  to  receive  with  effect  the 
inscription,  in  gold  letters.  The  pedestals  for  the  statues 
are  to  be  of  a  species  of  porphjrritic  marble,  and  opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  proper  material  for  the  statues  them- 
selves. The  President  very  properly  thinks  that  they 
ought  to  be   of  bronze.     To  place  a  statue  of  common 
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marble  on  a  dark  reddish  pedestal,  would  be  to  create  a 
contrast  most  shocking  in  sculptural  architecture. 

The  first  stone  of  this  gigantic  structure,  which  will  vie 
in  grandeur  and  proportion  not  only  with  the  remains  of 
the  great  Roman  Arches,  but  with  some  of  the  colossal 
Egyptian  temples  also,  had  been  laid  with  great  military 
pomp  two  months  before  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  Emperor  rode  to  the  spot,  and  all  the  officers,  sub- 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  wear  the  medal  for 
the  capture  of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand, 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  This  monument  is  erected 
in  perpetual  commemoration  of  the  return  of  the  trium- 
phant Guards  from  Paris,  after  the  glorious  campaign  of 
1R12  :  and  although  the  Imperial  Government  defrays  the 
expenses,  the  general  of  cavalry  who  commanded  those 
corps  on  that  memorable  occasion,  Theodore  OuvaroiF, 
contributed  a  sum  of  400,000  roubles,  or  about  18,000/. 
sterling,  towards  its  erection;  while  the  corporation  of 
merchants  of  St.  Petersburgh  presented  a  sum  of  2000 
guineas  for  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  style  and  design  of  the  Arch,  I  need  not  offer 
a  single  observation,  as  the  sketch  introduced  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  Part  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself. 

Driving  one  day  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  in  a 
sledge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  inscription  on  the 
outside  of  a  small  but  neat  building,  indicating  that  a  so- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  lithographic  engraving  by 
native  artists  was  established  there.  On  entering  it,  I  no- 
ticed a  large  collection  of  views  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
its  environs,  of  the  size  of  a  large  folio  sheet,  hung  round 
the  room,  drawn  and  lithographed,  and  some  of  them 
coloured  and  varnished,  said  to  be  the  production  of  Rus- 
sian artists.  They  appear  to  be  very  creditable  essays;* 
but  other  nations  are  far  before  them  in  this  pleasing  art. 
The  establishment  is  praiseworthy,  and  deserves  support. 
The  same  society  have  published  a  collection  of  linear  ar- 
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diitectiiral  devatkms  and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  St.  Petersburgh,  with  their  Bectunis  and  di- 
mensions, delightfully  etched  joa  copper.  It  is  astomshing 
how  cheaply  such  a  collection  may  be  purchased.  There 
are  four  numbers,  which  complete  the  whole.  Elach  con- 
tains  about  twenty  such  copper  engraTings;  iome  of 
which  are  very  large,  and  these  are  sold  for  twenty-five 
roubles,  (1/.  Ss.) 

The  late  Chancellor  Roumiantzoff,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
patrons  of  science  and  literature  in  Russia,  bequeathed  to 
the  nation,  at  his  death,  a  large  cabinet  of  antiquities, 
together  with  two  houses  which  he  possessed  cm  the  Eng- 
lish Quay,  and  which  he  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware,  an  English  merchant.  To  these  he  added  funds  for 
the  support  and  enlargement  of  both,  with  directions  to  form 
a  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Curiosities,'  and  Natural  His^ 
tory,  together  with  a  library,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  His  worthy  successor.  Count  Serge  Roumiantzaff, 
the  surviving  brother,  has  already  executed  the  task  in 
part,  by  erecting  on  the  site  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  on  the  Granite  Quay,  already  so  rich  in  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  front  conjsists  of  a  single  handsome 
colonnade,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  ranging 
along  the  principal  and  second  story ;  the  proportions  of 
the  columns  are  colossal,  and  the  general  effect  is  very 
imposing.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
interior,  nor  the  different  objects  of  which  the  Museum  is 
to  consist,  as  the  Count  was  absent ;  but  persons  of  good 
authority,  who  had  seen  the  late  Chancellory's  calnnet,  which 
is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Museum,  speak  highly 
of  its  value  and  importance. 

The  richest  cabinet  of  Oriental  Coins  in  Europe  is  to  be 
found  in  this  collection ;  and  Professor  Fraehn  has  just 
completed  a  catalogue  of  it  It  contains,  besides  many 
other  very  remarkable,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
coins  of  the  hordes  of  the  Oolden  Cbersonesus^  of  the 
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AbfaMsides,  of  the  Calipha  of  the  house  of  Ommga,  of  the 
Edria  of  Morocco,  of  the  Sabarides  of  Khorasan^  and 
thaw  of  Bucharia,  the  Prinoes  of  Tulun,  in  Egypt,  the 
Baiden,  the  Khaas  of  Tartary,  the  succesaors  of  Timour, 
the  Sophis  of  Persia,  the  FVinces  Djajatai,  the  Mogiils, 
the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  the  Kings  of  Georgia,  and  many 
others.  The  late  Count  Roumiantzoff,  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  died  in  January  18%,  much  regretted  by  all  thoae 
who  could  appreciate  the  importance  and  utility  of  the 
several  institutions  of  which  be  was  a  moat  liberal  patron. 
He  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  in  the  highest  degree,  and  had  greatly  distio- 
goished  himself  in  the  precediog  reigns.  Since  th^  com- 
(detion  of  the  new  building,  it  has  been  publldy  declared 
by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  to  belong  to  the  department 
of  public  instruction;  or  in  other  words,it  has  been  exempted 
from  taxes,  on  condition  that  no  part  of  it,  or  any  revenue 
vising  from  the  estate,  on  which  other  buildings  have  been 
erected,  shaD  be  otherwise  devoted  than  to  the  suppcort 
sod  increase  of  the  establishment,  to  be  hereafter  styled, 
*'  Le  Mus^  Roumiantzoff.^ 

Ever  since  my  first  arrival  in  this  capital  I  had  been 
strongly  urged  to  visit  the  Imperial  institution  called  the 
Hotel  des  Mines,  destined  principally  for  the  education 
of  mining  engineers  for  the  service  of  Government  and 
the  army.  Monsieur  Demitrius  Naryschkine,  the  Governor 
of  the  Crimea,  whom  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing 
during  his  residence  in  St.  Petersbiu*gh,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  more  than  one  mark  of  polite  attention, 
feeling  an  equal  desire  of  viewing  that  establishment,  un* 
dertook  to  procure  the  necessary  permission,  and  under  his 
escort  I  proceeded  to  visit  it  in  company  with  Dr.  Morton, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  minei 
and  whom  I  had  recommended  to  Count  Woronzow  as  his 
donestic  f^ysidan. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  puUic  edifices,  the  build* 
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ing  of  the  IScole  des  Mines  attracts  attention  from  its 
grandeur  as  well  as  magnitude.  The  portico  in  parti- 
cular is  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  elevation ;  nor  is 
the  vestibule,  with  a  wide  staircase  in  front,  branching 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  leiading  to  the  principal  story, 
less  imposing.  The  architect  has  likewise  shown  great 
judgment  in  the  distribution,  as  well  as  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  rooms  and  galleries,  which  surpass  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  ^^  Cabinet 
des  Mines^  at  Paris,  in  which  I  spent  many  weeks  during 
my  residence  in  that  capital  several  years  ago,  is  a  Gk>- 
vemment  institution,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  served  as 
a  model  for  the  one  in  St.  Petersburgfa.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals  and  iii  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  geological  for- 
mation of  all  the  Departments  of  France.  Their  arrange- 
ment displays. great  taste,  and  the  building  in  which  they 
are  placed,  is  extensive,  and  has  the  imposing  exterior  of  a 
palace.  But  even  that  fabric  and  its  contents  must  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Hotel  des  Mines  of  the 
modem  Russian  capital,  the  wealth  of  which,  and  the 
beauty  of  whose  internal  architectural  embellishments,  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  every  stranger. 

Although  the  Institution,  which  is  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  Hotel  des  Mines,  took  its  rise  so  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Ghreat,  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  building  in  its  present  complete  state  is  as 
recent  as  1819.  The  Great  Conference-hall,  measuring  350 
feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  twelve  windows,  is  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  the  different  ministers,  and  directors 
under  whose  particular  management  the  establishment  has 
:|bpurished.  The  full-length  portraits  of  the  late  and  pre- 
'  s^nt  Emperor  are  placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  roof  is  supported  by  columns  of  white  Scagliola. 

Passing  through  a  rotunda  in  which  we  saw  arranged^-in 
glass  cases,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  Russian  as  well 
as  foreign  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  and  also  of 
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silver  medals,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Russia  sbce 
Peter  the  Great,  we  entered  a  magnificent  haU,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  building  facing  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  in  which  are  displayed,  in  the  most  favour- 
able manner,  the  models  of  localities  of  mines,  and  the  dif- 
ferent machinery  employed  in  them  for  the  various  purposes 
of  extracting  the  ore,  and  separating  the  metals  on  the  spot. 
It  is  here  that  a  correct  notion  may  be  formed  not  only  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  empire,  but  of  what  the  ingenuity  of 
a  Russian  is  capable,  in  the  formation  of  every  species  of 
contrivance  calculated  to  extort  from  reluctant  nature  its 
hidden  riches.     The  topographical  models,  too,  and  those 
intended  to  represent  the  geognostic  structure  of  soils  in 
different  Oovemments  or  Provinces  of  Russia,  are  executed 
with  a  neatness,  and  kept  in  such  order,  that  on  viewing 
them  one  becomes  really  enamoured  of  the  science  to  which 
they  serve  as  illustrations.     A  model  of  the  Lake  Olonetz, 
from  which  iron  ore  is  obtained ;  another,  of  the  Mountain 
Blagodate,  in  the  range  of  the  Oural  Chain,  the  richest 
gold  mine  in  the  Government  of  Perm ;  a  second,  of  a 
silver  mine  near  Tobolsk,  from  which  800  poods,  or  28,800 
pounds  of  silver  are  produced  annually,  and  in  which  the 
excavation  has  now  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  120  toises, 
are  among  the  first  to  be  noticed  in  this  gallery.      The 
latter  model  is  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit,  in  a  very  distinct 
manner,  the  various  strata  through  which  the  miners  have 
penetrated.     In  the  Oural  Mountains,  not  far  from  Ecathe- 
rineburg,  gold-sand  is  found  in  abundance,  and  very  rich  in 
ore.    The  sand  is  collected  on  the  surface,  and  the  models 
of  the  very  simple  machines,  employed  by  the  miners  to 
separate  the  precious  metals,  are  here  displayed  in  regular 
gradation.     One  of  these,  invented  by  Osipoff,  separates 
in  a  most  ingenious   manner,   by  means  of  two  lateral 
streams,  th^  grains  of  gold  from   a  fine  micaceous  sand 
with  which  it  is  mixed.     The  sand  is  of  a  yellow  ochre 
colour ;  from  100  poods  of  it,  one  pound  of  gold  is  ob- 
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taiDed  by  the  process.  The  expense  of  this  process  saod 
establishment  for  conducting  it,  are  to  the  value  of  gold 
obtained  as  1||  to  14.  This  separation  of  the  gold  from 
the  silicious  sand,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  mo- 
dels. That  which  serves  for  separating  the  gold  from 
day,  found  in  a  superficial  stratum  belonging  to  a  pri- 
vate individual,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  country,  is  likewise  the  invention  of  a  Siberian.  As 
the  goldnumd  is  frequently  found  in  those  districts  scattered 
over  the  fields,  it  becomes  important  for  the  individuals  pos- 
sessing them  to  test  their  grounds  from  time  to  time,  and 
over  then:  whole  extent,  in  search  of  the  precious  ore.  In 
this  they  ta^  frequently  successful;  but  the  processes 
having  hitherto  been  very  troublesome,  a  Mr.  Schultze  has 
invented  a  carriage  laboratory,  which  is  despatched  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  estates  in  search  of  the  mineral,  detecting 
its  presence  by  a  succession  of  operations  all  performed  in 
the  carriage  laboratory  in  question,  to  which  the  sand  is  sub- 
jected at  almost  every  step  for  that  purpose.  A  model  of 
this  carriage  we  saw  in  the  gallery,  where  there  is  also 
another,  apd  a  plan  of  the  large  establishment,  and  all  its 
machinery,  the  celebrated  Foundery  at  Ecatherineburg  in 
the  Government  of  Perm,  in  which,  among  other  operations^ 
that  of  copper-coining  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  This  first  gallery  is  ornamented  with 
green  Scagliola  columns,  and  the  pavement,  which  is  beau- 
tifully inlaid,  is  here  and  there  protected  by  carpets.  The 
next  is  a  magnificent  hall  incrusted  with  yellow  Scagliola, 
and  divided  by  two  open  ranges  of  Doric  columns  of  the 
same  material  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  portions,  the 
columns  supporting  an  elegant  and  wide  gallery,  in  which 
is  deposited  the  valuable  library  of  the  establishm^it. 
The  ceiUng  is  beautifully  painted  with  allegorical  figures 
in  chiaroscuro  by  Scotti.  Along  the  room  are  arranged  on 
each  side  twelve  very  handsome  glass  cases  containing  spo- 
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ciBiens  al  general  odiieralogj,  and  as  many  in  the  recesses         V 
between  the  windows  by  which  it  is  lighted. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  these  specimens,  all  of  ^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  sdeeted  with  great  care,  most  of 
them  being  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  square  in  the 
aggregate  outKne.  In  front  oi  the  two  ranges  of  columns 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  are  disposed  the  pbysicalji 
geodesicaL,  and  mathematical  instruments,  forming  a  very 
complete  collection,  among  which  we  could  not  £ul  to  re- 
cognise the  superiority  of  those  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. At  one  of  the  extremities  of  this  hall  theve 
18  a  single  crystal  of  smoky  quartz,  found  near  Eca- 
therineburg,  the  circumf<aenoe  of  which  is  six  feet  ten 
inches,  and  its  weight  36  poods,  or  1960  pounds.  Each  face 
IB  nxteen  inches  wide.  An  equally  extraordinary  specimen 
of  mmeial  nature  I  observed  in  one  of  the  numy  adjoining 
RNMns,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  fossilized  wood  from 
Liberia,  measuring  six  feet  in  circumference,'  with  an  inter- 
nal incrustatioQ  of  crystallized  amediysts  within  the  fissures. 

But  the  richest  part  of  the  collection  is  contained  in  a 
small  room  fitted  up  all  round,  as  well  as  in  the  centre, 
with  iron-bound  cases  beautifully  ornamented.  The  cases 
or  cabinets  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  a  variety 
of  specimens  of  native  gold,  found  either  in  the  mines  be- 
longing to  Government,  or  in  those  of  private  individuals. 
One  of  them  which  was  discovered  three  feet  and  a  half 
deep  in  the  sand,  weighs  more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of 
the  purest  gold,  and  is  amorphous.  In  a  second  cabinet  there 
is  aaothar  large  collection  of  specimens  of  native  gold,  all 
of  them  amorphous,  and  from  the  sends  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
bourg,  but  containing  not  one  crystal  amongst  them  of  that 
metal.  These  two  precious  cabinets  are  of  course  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  watched  with  becoming  care. 
Near  these*  {neces  of  gold  there  is  the  largest  specimen, 
I  believe,  of  solid  platinum  in  existence,  from  the  mines  of 
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M.  Demidoff,  weighing  ten  pounds.  Sevoral  other  ffpecimens 
of  native  gold,  some  amorphous,  others  deli^tfully  crystal* 
lized,  many  exhibiting  the  dendritic  form,  are  here  collected, 
pmniifiting  in  Weight  altogether  to  nine  poods,  or 324  pounds, 
all  of  which  were  found  in  the  gold  sandscf  Siberia.    The 
largest  piece  of  gold  was  cdbtained  in  March  1826,  from  one 
of  the  richest  mines  of  the  district  of  Zlatooust,  named 
after  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  condescended  to  work  at 
it  with  his  own  hands  while  on  a  visit  to  it,  immediately 
after  its  discovery  in  June  1824     The  ^ass  cases  along 
the  side  of  the  room  exhibit  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Russian  minerals  that  has  been  as  yet  formed ;   though  it 
will  require  many  years  before  specimens  of  the  whole  mi- 
neral wealth  of  the  empire  can  be  brought  together.  Among 
those  that  attracted  our  notice,  I  was  struck  with  a  colossal 
specimen  of  malachite,  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  weigh- 
ing ninety-six  poods,  or  3,456  pounds.     The  common  ave- 
rage  price  of  this  beautiful  combination  of  copper  and  car* 
bonic  acid  in  the  St.  Petersburgh  market,  is  twenty-five 
roubles  the  pound ;  so  that  this  specimen,  although  frac- 
tured in  some  parts,  is  worth  86,250  roubles  (3,750/.  ster- 
ling.)    A  specimen  of  dioptase,  or  hydrosiliciated  copper, 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  else,  with  some  beautiful 
crystals  of  native  gold  and  platinum  Ijdng  by  the  side  of 
it,  also  excited  my  attention,  as  well  as  a  crystal  of  Ziroone, 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.     The  minerals  are  divide  accord- 
ing to  Governments,  and  excellent  maps  are  suspended 
within  reach  of  them  to  point  out  the  localities.     It  is  im- 
possible to  oiFer  to  students  greater  facilities,  or  with  more 
profusion  to  lay  before  them  temptations  for  attachment 
to  one  of  the  most  alluring  of  the  natural  sciences.     To 
complete  the  whole,  several  beautiful  mahogany  cases  are 
fitted  up  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms, 
containing  specimens  of  every  variety  of  marble,  porphyry, 
granite,  as  well  as  precious  stones,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Russia,  forming  with  the  topographic  illustrations  of 
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thdr  localities,  drawn  on  tables  near  it,  a  most  instructive 
odiectioii. 

The  second  division  of  this  establishknent  contains  a  series 
of  handsome  and  spacious  apartments,  in  which  are  display- 
ed the  results  of  the  successive  steps  made  by  the  natives  in 
the  application  of  the  riches  with  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  them,  to  the  useful  arts ;  and  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  every  species  of  manufacture  connected 
with  mineralogy.  This  collection  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  talents  of  the  country.  It  is  inferior,  in  several  respects, 
to  a  similar  exhibition  which  England  might  produce,  and 
even  to  what  France  and  Germany  in  general,  could  show, 
in  many  of  the  departments,  though  not  in  all ;  but  the  ele- 
ments of  perfection  are  every  where  visible,  and  this  inferi- 
ority may  not  last  long.  The  Russians  require  in  these 
matters  an  undivided  and  zealous  support  on  the  part 
of  Government,  and  a  degree  of  constancy  .and  steady 
perseverance  on  their  own  part,  to  rise  at  no  distant  period 
to  a  levdl  with  the  most  successful  nations  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  metals; 

Highly  gratified  with  every  thing  we  had  beheld,  we 
considered  that  our  pleasing  task  was  at  an  end,  but  our 
intelligent  and  officious  conductor  explained  to  us,  that 
having  once  seen  the  produce  of  mining,  and  examined 
the  models  representing  its  various  machines,  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  should  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  prac- 
tical manner  in  which  the  art  of  mining,  apd  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
strata,  was  imparted  to  the  resident  students  of  the  Es- 
tablishment For  this  purpose,  having  supplied  each  of 
us  with  a  lighted  taper,  we  followed  him  into  the  boweb 
of  the  earth,  under  the  building,  by  a  tortuous  road,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  a  series  of  mining  chambers, 
the  walls  of  which  represented,  by  the  aggregation  of  real 
specimen^  the  various  stratifications  wliich  illustrate  geo- 
'^9  and  the  metalliferous  veins,  skilfully  arranged.  Here, 
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also  we  obBarved  the  mode  of  sinkiag  sbafta,  of  raaldng 
trenches  aod  galleries,  of  cutting  for  the  ore  and  carrying 
it  out  of  the  mine,  the  pumps  empl<^ed  to  drain  the 
mine,  and  every  other  utensil,  machine,  or  process  usually 
employed  in  such  operations.  T^e  extent  of  this  sub- 
terraneous furactical  school  is  very  consideraUe.  I  found 
also  that  it  iras  rather  coLder  than  was  ccanfortable,  and 
we  were  very  g^  to  see  daylight  once  move  peep  upon 
us  at  the  termination  of  our  long  peregrination.  Those 
parts  of  geology  and  the  metalliferous  veins  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  most  successfully  represented,  were  Uie  coal 
formation,  and  the  veins  of  copper,  and  in  another  jdaoe, 
of  gold  in  decomposing  granite. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  resident  stu- 
dents in  the  establislunent.  The  number  of  iheae  amount 
to  330,  two  hundred  of  whom  pay  a  |?e?moiiof  800  rouUes 
Sr-year ;  the  rest  are  free  Government  appointments.  They 
are  educated  in  classical  and  every  necessary  preliminary 
branch  of  knowledge,  until  the  proper  age  for  studyii^ 
the  art  of  mining.  They  are  subjected  to  a  species  of  mi- 
litary discipline ;  and  whether  in  school  or  out  of  it,  in  the 
refectory  or  the  dormitories,  their  movements  are  regulated 
by  military  precision  and  subordination,  in  masses,  files, 
or  detachments.  We  observed  many  of  them  drawn  up 
in  their  plain^  uniform,  dark  dress,  as  they  were  about  to 
proceed  from  the  recreation..room  to  the  different  classes. 
The  t^adiers,  the  superintendents,  and  assisitaots,  are  all 
military  officers  belonging  to  the  Mining-Sngineer  corps, 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  the  collateral  sciences  connected  with  their 
department. 

If  there  be  any  fault  to  find  in  this  Institution,  it  is  in 
the  superfluous  degree  of  finery  about  every  part  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  the  young  people,  particularly 
in  die  article  of  betiding,  both  in  the  Dormitories  and  the 
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Infirmary,  in  both  which  places  each  boy  is  provided  with 
two  down  pillows,  the  bright  white  cases  of  which  are  en- 
livened by  an  inner  covering,  couleur  de  rose,  and  fastened 
by  gay  ribbons.  What  end  can  such  superfluities  answer  ? 
The  young  Mining  officer,  on  joining  the  army,  is  pretty 
certain  of  not  sleeping  on  roses,  and  why  have  them  now  ? 
It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  this,  to  state  that  evary  part 
of  the  internal  arrangement,  the  appearance  of  great  clean- 
liness, and  the  air  of  comfort  visible  throughout  the  esta- 
blishment, are  such  as  must  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous 
father  of  a  favourite  child.  There  are  two  Infirmaries  at- 
tached to  the  Institution,  the  one  for  the  young  gentlemen, 
the  other  for  the  servants.  The  former  consists  of  several 
rooms  with  two  or  at  most  three  beds  in  each,  and  kept 
with  a  d^ree  of  magnificence  scarcely  required  in  such  a 
place.  However,  better  so,  than  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  Corps  des  Mines  publishes  a  journal,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  includes  much  interesting  information. 
Among  the  many  important  official  reports  which.it  con- 
tains, that  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  Gold  and  Platina 
Mines  is  not  the  least  curious : — 


The  produce  for  the  first  half-year  of  1827  stood  thus : — 


CROWN  GOLD  MINES. 

Ekatherinebu^  .    15  ponds  ...  lb.  31  zolot  ... 

Pieces  of  natire  gold  .    ...  1  —  W 75  p. 

Zlatoousk  .32  —  22  —  52  —  ... 

In  crystals  and  native  gold  .    *..  6  —  77 ... 

Goroblahodate  ....  -*—    6  —  26  ... 

Bohosloff  .  ....  5  —  44  ... 


Total    48  pds.      3  lb.  34  zolo.  75  p. 
Or,  27,665  oz.  value  104,892/.  sterling. 
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PRIVATE  MINES. 

Of  Ferkh'ItBeisk  bdongiog  to  M<m- 

sieur     Yakorleff,     Comet    in    the 

Guards  .21  pouds    6  lb.  76  zolot. 

Of  Neviansky  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 

Monsieur  YakovlefTs  father  .     14   — ^    15  —  87 

Of  Nijn^  Tahibkiy  belonging  to  Mon- 
sieur Demidoff  .24   22  —    1 

Of  Kychtyme  and  Kasline^  belonging 

to   the  heirs  of  the  merchant  Ras* 

torgouyeff  .19   25  —  83 

From  seven  other  mines  belonging  to 

other  individuals,  among  whom  are 

the    Countess    Sttogonoff  and   the 

Countess  Schouvaloff  .     12   34—18 


Total     92    pds.    24  lb.  73  zo. 
Or,  53,360  ok.  value  202,323/.  sterling. 
General  total  of  the  produce  ibr  the  first  half-year,  1827,  81,024  oz. 
value  307,215/.  sterling. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  received  the  Re- 
port of  the  produce  of  the  Gold  Mines  belonging  to  the 
Crown  and  private 'individuals,  for  the  second  half-year  of 
1827,  which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  81,360  oz.  va- 
lue, 309,168/.  sterling ;  making  a  general  total  of  value, 
in  money  for  the  whole  year,  (the  oz.  of  gold  at  3/.  16s.) 
of  616,383/.  sterling.  On  comparing  the  produce  in  gold 
of  1827,  with  that  of  the  year  preceding,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  by  28,976  oz.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  half-year  of  1825,  the  produce  of  the  government  and 
private  Gold  and  Platina  Mines  was  as  follows : — 

GOLD. 

Government  mine                              45  pouds  16  lb.  80  zolot 
Private  mine  .111  10  —  (57 


Total     156  pouds  27  lb.  51  zolot. 
Or,  90,296  oz.  value  347^639/.  12i.  ster. 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  the  produce  of  the  period 
alluded  to  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  preced- . 
ing  year  (1827)  by  46)424/.  12s.     It  is  recorded,   that 
among  this  quantity  of  gold  a  specimen  of  native  gold  was 
found  weighing  one  pound. 

The  return  of  Platina  from  the  government  and  private 
mines  for  the  same  period,  has  amounted  to  35  pouds  281b. 
and  59  zolot.  In  the  Mine  of  Tahilsk,  belonging  to  the 
late  M.  DemidofF,  55  pieces  of  native  Platina  were  found, 
the  largest  of  which  weighed  41b.  and  16  zolot,  and  the 
smallest  19  zolotnicks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  something  like  a  re- 
turn of  this  kind  from  our  Anglo-Mexican,  Anglo-Bra- 
zilian, and  Anglo-Peruvian  Schemes,  which  have  survived 
the  general  wreck  of  all  the  Anglo-mining  fortunes. 

The  amount  of  Platina,  from  the  same  mines  in  th^ 
Oural  Mountains,  during  the  same  period,  including  the 
Crown  and  private  produce,  has  been  926  oz.  the  largest 
proportion  of  which  was  from  the  mine  belonging  to  Mon- 
sieur Demidoff,  one  of  the  wealthiest  private  individuals  in 
Russia. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  wealth  of  this  most  re- 
spectable family,  and  of  their  possession  of  such  productive 
mines,  is  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  Demidoffs  are  de- 
scendants of  a  very  industrious  working  miner,  who  had  a 
small  iron  mine  on  the  confines  of  Siberia.  This  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  generation.  Peter  the  Great, 
on  visiting  the  spot,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
much  pleased  with  the  activity  and  reputation  for  honesty 
of  Denidoff;  and  being  anxious  to  encourage  the  working 
of  mines,  and  also  to  set  an  example  of  emulation  for 
others,  made  him  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  a  present  of  an 
extensive  district  immediately  surrounding  his  small  patri- 
monial mine,  with  full  liberty  to  work  it.  The  enormous 
extent  of  ground  thus  obtained,  proved  a  source  of  inex- 
haustible wealth  to  the  good  miner ;  for  it  was  found  to 
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coyer  some  of  the  richest  yeins  of  iron,  of  the  Inest  qua- 
lity, in  Russia.  Its  produce  soon  enriched  the  induatri^ 
ous  proprietor,  and  his  son  having  continued  to  work  the 
mine,  and  to  explore  more  ground,  was  enabled  to  employ 
the  enormous  capital  thus  acquired,  in  purchasing  ad-* 
ditional  estates,  «id  among  others,  that  of  Nijnetafailski, 
in  which  a  gold  mine  was  discovered  soon  after,  that  has 
yielded  on  an  average,  forty-nine  pouds  yearly,  or  100,679/* 
sterling,  in  pure  gold.  At  the  death  of  the  son,  a  prodigi- 
ous patrimony  was  left  to  be  equally  divided  among  three 
children,  and  the  share  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  popular 
person  of  that  name,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  at 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence,  amounted  to  150,000/.  sterling 
a-year.  He  collected  every  where  whatever  he  found  use- 
ful for  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 

When  Peter  learned  how  valuable  a  subject  he  had  re- 
warded in  old  Demidoff,  he  wished  to  see  him  placed  in 
the  class  of  nobles.  After  some  hesitation,  the  old  macn 
consented  to  receive  his  Soverdgn'^s  farther  bounty,  and 
being  asked  what  his  arms  should  be,  he  answered,  ^'  a 
miner^s  hammer,  that  my  posterity  may  never  forget  the 
source  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity .""  It  is  said,  that  one 
of  the  three  brothers  left,  at  his  death,  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  at  Moscow. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  splendour  in  which  Monsieur 
Demidoff  lived ;  nor  has  there  existed,  for  many  years 
past  in  Europe,' a  more  magnificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
Of  the  numerous  suite  which  accompanies  him  every 
where,  and  in  which  there  are  painters,  sculptors,  musi^ 
cians,  and  poets,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is,  a  com- 
plete company  of  French  comedians,  with  all  their  trappings 
and  apparatus  for  establishing  a  theatre  wherever  their 
liberal  master  may  choose  to  reside.* 

*  M .  Demidoff  died  in  the  winter  of  1827,  at  Florence,  where  the  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence  which  he  exercised  will  long  be  remembered,  as 
well  by  the  inhabitants  as  by  the  foreigners  who  have  visited  that  capital. 
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The  establishment  of  which  I  have  given  an  account, 
as  weQ  as  the  wh6le  Mining  Department,  is  in  the  province 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  students  are  known 
under  the  general  appelhilion  of  Cadet$  of  the  Mining 
Corps,  The  importance  of  educating  a  number  of  young 
geDtlemen  in  the  art  of  exploring  and  working  the  minend 
wealth  of  a  countrj  like  Russia,  is  too  self-evident  to  de- 
mand any  particuTar  observation.  The  system  works  well 
in  practice,  and  is  productive  of  much  good,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  abstract  account  of  all  the  mines  and  foun- 
deries,  that  exist  in  Russia  and  Siberia  at  present  in  a 
working  state,  and  of  the  quantity  of  metal  they  yield  an- 
lually.     It  is  as  follows : 

Gold  JMines.-^The  Crown  has  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating gold  sand  in  four  mining  districts.  In  1824  they 
jidded  about  ninety-four  pouds,  161b.  33|  zolotnicks  of 
g<dd.  Eleven  private  families  possess  each  similar  esta- 
biiflhments,  which  produce  an  average  of  152  pouds,  201b. 
94^  zolotnicks,  on  which  the  Oovemment  receives  a  duty 
of  twenty  pouds,  351b.  85  ^  zolotnicks  in  gold,  and  one 
poud,  301b.  92  ^  zolotnicks  in  silver. 

Silver  Mtn«j.— These  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  dia- 
tricts  or  Koly  vanovoskressensk  and  Stertchinsk,  and  all  of 
thembelcmg  to  the  Crown.  They  yield  annually  more 
than  1200  pouds  of  silver,  besides  38,000  pouds  of  lead. 

Copper  Mines. — The  Crown  has  six  of  these  in  the 
Oural  Chain,  and  one  in  the  Altai,  from  which  conjointly 
52,000  pouds  of  copper  are  produced.  In  the  several  Oo« 
vernments  there  are  twenty-seven  copper  mines  worked  by 
and  belonging  to  private  individuals,  which  give  from 
187  to  159,000  pouds  of  that  metal,  on  which  the  Crown 
receives  a  duty  of  from  16,311  to  20,801  pouds  of  it. 

Iron  Mines. — ^There  are  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of ,  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  Oural  Chain,  nineteen  founde- 
ries,  forges,  and  mines,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  yielding 
annually  1,301,000  pouds  of  mineral,  which,  independently 
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of  a  vast  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  manufactured  out  of 
it,  produce  500,000  pouds  of  pure  iron,  12,000  pouds  in 
anchors,  9000  pouds  in  steel  and  crucibles  for  melting 
silver  ore,  and  32,000  small  arms.  The  establishments 
belonging  to  private  families  are  148  in  number,  yielding 
annually  from  7,463,999  to  8,622,396  pouds  of  mineral, 
out  of  which  are  made  from  5,142,921  to  6,120,997  pouds 
of  iron,  fiom  23,379  to  70,244  pouds  of  steel,  and  234,873 
scythes.  The  duty  which  the  Crown  receives  upon  this 
produce  amounts  to  from  802,220  R.  96i  K.  to  l,26i3,365  R. 
95^  K.  on  the  mineral. 

The  revenue  of  the  Crown  arising  from  a}l  the  mines  in 
the  aggregate,  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  millions  of  roubles 
annually.  The  first  Grold  Mine  in  Russia  was  discovered 
in  1739)  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  public  and  private  mines  in  Rus- 
sia amounts  to  154,000.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
in  this  place,  in  respect  to  mines  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, that  the  yearly  produce  of  that  most  necessary  article 
of  life,  salt,  from  salt  wells  and  lakes,  amounts  in  Russia 
to  thirty  millions  of  pouds,  and  its  consumption  to  twenty 
millions  of  pouds ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  excess,  many 
of  the  Oovemments,  particularly  those  near  the  Baltic, 
are  compelled  to  procure  their  salt  fit>m  abroad,  for  want 
of  water-communication. 

By  an  order  of  the  present  Emperor,  the  direction  of 
the  Mines  in  the  Oural  has  been  confided  since  January 
1827,  to  a  Superintendent-general,  to  be  named  by  his 
Majesty,  and  to  reside  either  at  Perm  or  at  Ekathe- 
rineburg:  and  to  correspond  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. To  this  department  is  attached  a  scientific  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  forty-eight  members,  seven  assistants, 
and  twenty-nine  corresponding  members,  who,  besides  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  ^*  Journal  des  Mines,*"  suggest  and 
undertake  researches  and  experiments  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  practical  as  well  as  scientific  mineralogy.    This  society 
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lately  received  a  donation  of  30,000  roubles  from  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  in  aid  of  its  funds.  They,  not  long  ago,  sent 
several  pounds  of  jdatina  to  foreign  societies  and  chymists, 
and  in  particular  to  our  Royal  Society  and  Dr.  Wollaston, 
to  enable  them  to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  that 
metal  as  it  is  found  in  Russia ;  having  remarked  that  such  a 
chemical  investigation  had  not  been  effected  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  quantities  of  that  species  of  platina 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  scientific 
men.  The  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  Journal  des  Mines 
published  by  them,  amounted  in  1826  to  20,640  R. 

There  is  a  society  at  St.  Petersburgh  called  La  Sodete 
Ubre  Economique^  which  has  existed  since  the  year  1765, 
and  was  founded  by  Count  Roman  Woronzow,  Prince 
Gr^ry  Orloff,  Count  J.  Tchernicheff,  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  a  few  years 
ago  by  Alexander,  and  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
promoting  scientific  and  useful  knowledge.  The  Em- 
press, at  whose  suggestion  the  society  was  originally 
formed,  commenced  by  allotting  a  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  a  house,  and  the  late  Sovereign  granted  an  annual 
income  to  the  society  of  5000  R.,  with  part  of  the  Is- 
land of  Petrowsky,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  expe- 
riments. Since  then,  and  with  the  assistance  of  nume- 
rous private  subscriptions,  the  society  have  erected  a  very 
handsome  edifice  on  the  Great  Admiralty  square,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  in  which  they  have  formed 
a  very  valuable  library,  a  collection  of  models  of  every 
description,  specimens  of  useful  minerals,  and  of  rare  vege- 
tables ;  with  a  complete  and  important  collection  of  seed^. 
Since  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  it  has  published  a 
journal  and  a  volume  of  transactions  at  regular  periods.  It 
has  also  caused  a  great  number  of  useful  didactic  works  to 
be  composed,  or  translated  from  foreign  languages,  on  sub- 
lects  connected  with  agricultural  and  manufacturing  induft^ 
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try,  and  distributed  gold  aood  other  medals,  together  with 
large  sutns  of  money,  as  an  enoouragemeat  or  reward.  The 
society  is  organized  much  in  the  same  way,  nay,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  highly  useful  and  ancient 
institution  in  London,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Adelphi  The  Gallery,  how~ 
ever,  is  greatly  superior  both  for  the  number  of  modda, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  apartments  to  that  of  llie  Londcm 
Society. 

In  April,  1828,  an  Agronomic  Society  was  established  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  who 
himself  subscribed  to  the  Company  for  fifty  shares.  The 
object  of  the  Society  is  the  improvement  of  agricidtune, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  cut 
tivation  adopted  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
The  Society  has  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arable  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  with  a 
view  to  begin  practical  operations  immediately. 

The  example  set  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  already 
existing  societies,  in  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge, 
has  led  more  than  one  distinguished  individual  to  devote 
part  of  his  income  to  the  formation  of  instituti<ms  for 
similar,  or  at  least  analogous  objects.  Among  these,  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  over  ia  silence  the  school  founded  in  St 
Petersburgh  by  Countess  Sophia  StrogonofF,  for  instructing 
the  humbler  classes  in  rural  economy,  agriculture,  and  the 
useful  arts,  which  promises  the  best  results,  and  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  -the  State. 

Amidst  all  the  galleries,  collections,  and  cabinets  to  be 
found  in  this  modem  capital  of  Russia,  the  stranger  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  Museum,  by  which  he  might  form  a  pnu> 
tical  notion  of  the  antiquities  and  riches  of  every  kind,  with 
which  the  Empire  is  said  to  abound,  as  well  as  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  fine  arts,  an  account 
of  which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  Russian  journals.  This 
desideratum  has  since  been  supplied  by  Mons.  Paul  de 
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Svimijiie,  ChanceUor  of  State,  who,  for  the  last  teil  years, 
travelled  in  different  regions  of  Russia,  collecting  different 
objects  of  art,  antiquities,  manuscripts,  8rc.,  with  which  he 
has  formed  a  mutfeum,  that  may  be  considered  as  unique 
of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  objects  it  contains 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  gallery  or  collection. 
TheSvinnine  Museum  may  be  divided  into  nine  sections. 
The  first  contains  pictures  wholly  by  Russian  artists.  The 
second,  marbles,"  brohzes,  jasper,  malachites,  and  other 
sculptured  objects.  Thcf  third,  Russian  drawings.  Th6 
fourth,  miniatures  by  native  artists.  Th^  library  forms 
the  iSth  section,  and  then  follow  the  next  four  sections  of 
antique  plate,  medals,  specimens  of  Russian  mineralogy, 
national  arms,  and  ancient  armour. 

In  the  first  section  there  ai*e  upwaitls  of  one  hundred 
psbtings,  many  of  which  ate  creditable  to  the  infant  Rus- 
sian School  of  Painting,  and  one  cannot  but  augur  fa- 
vonrably  from  these  specifnend  what  Russian  artists  will 
effect  hereafter.  Doubtless,  the  proverb  "on  n'est  pas 
proph^te  chcK  soi,*"  holds  good  as  much  in  Russia  as  in 
other  countries.  The  ancients  have  s6  absorbed  our  admi- 
ration and  cash,  that  we  have  little  of  the  one,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  other  left  to  bestow  on  modem  productions  of  the 
pencil.  This  is  very  much  the  case  in  Russia ;  although 
individuals  are  not  wanting  in  that  country,  who  would 
prefer  to  exert  their  influence  and  patronage  in  fostering 
and  encouraging  native  talent,  rather  than  in  merely  col- 
lecting the  performances  of  ancient  masters,  often  inferior 
in  value,  not  unfrequently  copies,  and  now  and  then  quite 
useless  as  to  any  advantage  which  art  can  derive  from  such 
a  collection  of  paintings.  Among  the  pictures  which  M . 
Svinnine  has  brought  together,  there  are  three  by  Lossenko, 
whom  some  people  choose  to  consider  as  the  father,  al- 
though he  is  only  the  oldest  painter  of  the  Russian  school. 
This  artisf  s  works  are  very  rare.  They  show  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  this  delightful  art.   Those  which 
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follow  in  the  scale  of  seniority,  as  well  as  merit,  besides  many 
others,  are  from  Agrumoff,  Wamick,  Levitsky ,  Volkoff,  and 
Kiprensky,  considered  as  the  first  painter  in  Russia,  whose 
picture  of  Jupiter  at  the  house  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is 
much  esteemed.  Venetsianoff,  and  his  pupUs  Klryloff,  Ti- 
ronoff,  and  Alexeieff,  from  whose  pencil  there  is  a  very  spi- 
rited representation  of  his  master^s  studio,  which  was  much 
admired  at  the  last  exhibition,  are  also  found  in  the  coU 
lection.  In  landscape-painters,  the  Museum  is  rich.  .  There 
are  several  pictures  by  Matveieff,  who  was  educated  at 
Rome,  where  his  compositions  attracted  great  notice ;  and 
some  by  Martinoff,  Orlovsky,  CourlandsoflP,  Schoukine, 
with  four  or  five  others. 

In  the  section  of  statuary,  M.  Svlnnine  is  said  to  possess 
the  best  work  of  Kozlovsky.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  genius 
drawing  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  makes  the  sign  for  imposing  silence. 
Kozlovsky  is  the  same  artist  who  gained  the  prize  pro- 
posed to  the  sculptors  of  Europe  in  general,  for  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  set  off  for  London 
to  execute  his  design,  had  not  death  put  an  end  to  the  most 
brilliant  promises  of  genuine  talent.  ~  There  is  also,  amcmg 
other  statues,  one  by  .  Sokoloff, — ^a  child  shedding  tears 
at  the.escape  of  his  bird  from  the  cage,  which  is  perfectly 
beautiful.  Among  the  bronzes,  a  Venus,  by  Khvostchai- 
koff,  copied  after  an  antique  statue  discovered  in  the  Cri- 
mea, is  deserving  of  commendation. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  articles  of  mala- 
chite, jasper  vases  by  some  of  the  best  sculptors,  por- 
celain, and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  among  which,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  specimen  of  mosaic,  by  that 
extraordinary  genius  Lomonosspff,  who  was  alike  a  good 
artist  and  an  excellent  poet.  It  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced this  art  into  Russia. 

There  are  among  the  albums,  300  views  taken  in  the 
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course  of  M.  Syiniiine''8  travels,  with  plans  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Russia,  and  some  of  its  most  picturesque  land- 
scapes ;  with  the  addition  of  several  coloured  drawings  of 
the  numerous  costumes  peculiar  to  the  many-tongued 
nations  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed. 

The  library  is  small,  and  consists  of  whatever  the  Russian 
press  has  produced  that  is  excellent,  both  in  regard  to  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
printed.  There  is  a  series  of  "  Voyages  Pittoresques"  in 
Russia,  among  which  the  most  esteemed  is  a  copy  of  Count 
Rechberg^s  "  Les  Peuples  de  la  Russie,^  each  drawing  of 
which  is  coloured  by  Cameieff. 

To  a  Russian,  the  department  of  MSS.  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  all  relate  to  the  history  of  his 
country.  The  most  ancient  among  them  refer  to  the  four^ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  among  the  modem  ones, 
those  are  most  remarkable  which  contain  narratives  of  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
on  the  confines  of  Russia.  There  are  also  in  the  general 
collection  several  autographs  pf  Peter,  Catherine,  Souvo- 
roff,  Lomonossofi;  and  Khrapovitsky. 

The  ancient  plate  consists  of  several  curious  specimens 
g[  the  Russian  art  in  orfevrerie.  They  are  interesting  as 
being  associated  with  recollections  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, rather  than  as  examples  of  taste  in  that  art.  Oreat 
richness  and  bizarrerie  are  its  most  striking  features. 

Among  the  medals  there  is  an  unique  collection  of  all 
those  of  Russia  which  serve  to  commemorate  particular 
events,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  all  the  honorary  medals 
and  crosses  that  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia  on  military  and  civil  individuals,  as  well  as  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  •  or  deserved  well  of 
their  country. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet,  which  is  arranged  according 
to  the  Wemerian  system,  and  which  includes,  among  other 
rarities,  a  most  valuable  specimen  of  radiated  red  sliorl 
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of  ;gx^t  beav^ty,  together  with  the  section  containing  the 
annoury,  are  not  the  least  remarkable  features  of  the  col- 
lection. 

A  very  recent  French  writer^  who  has  supplied  me  with 
materials  for  the  preceding  description,  in  alluding  to  thia 
collection}  observes  that,  ^'  on  ne  peut  s^emp6cher  de  remar- 
quer  le  gout  et  Tordre  qui  regnent  dans  la  distribution  de 
toutes  ces  richesses,  et  on  ne  doit  gu^re  omettre  de  faire 
jpaention  de  raffabilit6  avec  laqudle  les  6trangers  sont  ac- 
cueillis  par  leur  propri6taire,  qui  rappelle  cette  antique  et 
franche  hospitalite,  Thonneur  de  la  nation  Russe.'*^* 

In  speaking  of  the  men  of  taste,  who  have  distinguished 
themsdves  in  St.  Petersburgh,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall 
to  memory  General  Hitroff,  the  esteemed  friend  of  Alex- 
ander. He  possessed  a  private  collection  of  great  value, 
which  was  particularly  remarkable  as  containing  not  a 
single  article  that  was  not  of  the  first  excellence.  The 
General  was  liberal  in  the  exhibition  of  them,  and  would 
even  lend  to  his  friends,  to  study  at  home,  some  of  his 
finest  specimens  of  art.  Books  and  portfolios  of  the 
choicest  engravings  he  wilUngly  used  to  send  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  younger  branches  of  the  fiunilies  of  his 
friends,  saying  that  good  taste  was  only  to  be  acquired  by 
familiarity  with  excdlence. 

This  General  Hitroff  had  been  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Alexander  and  Ck»nstantine,  during  the  life  of  Paul. 
The  Emperpr  at  length  took  a  dislike  to  him,  and  forbade 
his  .sons  to  see  him.  HitrofiP,  however,  continued  to  visit 
them  frequently,  a  conduct  which  he  defended  on  good 
and  judicious  principles^  in  pursuing  which,  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes  of  discovery.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  Grand  Dukes,  it  happened  that  Paul  made  his  appear- 
ance unexpectedly.  HitrofiP  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  concealment,  than  to  bow  himself  out  of  the 

•  See  Journal  de  St.  Petecsbouig,  1828,  No.  26. 
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i^Mrtment,  tkus  ooncealiiig  his  face,  and  altering  his  usual 
deportment.  *^  You  have  there  a  most  obsequious  valet^^ 
observed  Paul,  after  Hitroff  had  passed, .  bent  to  the 
ground,  in  repeated  oong<68. 

General  Hitroff  died  a  few  years  ago,  whilst  Ambas- 
Bsdor  at  Florence,  as  I  have  been  informed*  He  was  the 
only  man  who  had  a  decided  influence  over  Gonstantine, 
when  that  Prince,  like  some  others,  was  following,  tn  his 
youth,  a  career  of  error,  during^  which  the  General  was  fre- 
quently deputed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  At  some  of 
these  interviews,  Gonstantine  would  express  his  contrition, 
and  hunent  that  his  temper  and  disposition  should  involve 
him  in  acts  which  he  had  so  much  reason  afterwards  to 
Kgret  On  these  same  occasions,  the  Grand  Duke  used  to 
tty  that  he  sincerely  hoped  he  never  should  be  Emperor,  for 
that,  were  he  perchance  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  end  would 
probably  be  like  that  of  his  father.  Thou^  so  perfectly 
le&nmed  in  his  moral  habits,  Gonstantine  has  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  realize  that  hope. 

Dining  one  day  at  Doctor  Rehman^s,  the  Director- 
general  of  the  Givil  Medical  Department  in  Russia,  a 
gentleman  whose  protracted  ill  health  both  science  and  his 
patients  have  reason  to  lament,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  form- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Fischer  the  botanist,  who 
bad  been  so  well  received,  and  found  so  many  friends  when 
in  England  three  years  ago.  The  season  was  by  no  means 
tempting  for  a  botanical  excursion ;  but  at  that  gentleman^s 
invitation,  I  pronnsed  to  visit  the  new  and  extensive  bota- 
nical garden  which  has  lately  been  formed  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  is 
now  completing  after  his  own  plans  and  designs. 

Having  prevailed  on  a  young  English  physician  to  ac- 
company me^  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  good  faith  and 
quick  perception  of  a  sledge-driver,  with  whom,  of  course, 
we  could  not  exchange  a  single  word,  beyond  the  first 
phrase  of  command  at  starting,  which  I  had  learned  much 
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in  the  fashkni  of  the  green  bird ;  ^^  poch61  y*"  botanitcbe%- 
koy  Sad;  which  pUioe  we  knew,  from  the  carte  dupaysy  lay 
a  great  way  north  of  the  city ,  on  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
Apothecaries  IsUmd,  and  on  the  border  of  the  great  Nevka. 
Had  we  then  read  the  sad  and  terrific  account  given  by  a 
very  recent  English  traveller,  to  whom  I  have  once  before 
alluded,  as  one  who  had  visited  the  Hdy  Land,  of  the 
"  atrocious  villany  of  the  Droshky,  or  sledge-drivers,  who,"** 
he  says,  '^  have  been  known  to  murder  those  who  engage 
them,  if  they  remain  till  a  late  hour  on  the  ice,^*  we 
should  not  have  ventured  on  our  intricate  and  perilous  ex- 
pedition. Intricate  it  indeed  proved,  for  the  fellow  had  never 
been  to  the  place  before,  or  even  to  that  part  of  the  dty, 
I  verily  believe ;  but,  Russian-like,  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  the  chance  of  finding  it,  and  we  could  neither  help  him, 
nor  ourselves,  being  tongue-Ued.  Away  we  glided,  at  the 
rate  of  the  wind,  with  plenty  of  it  full  in  our  face,  plough- 
ing at  times  through  three  feet  of  snow,  crossing  the  frozen 
bosoms  of  rivers  and  canals,  and  scarcely  voituring  to  ex- 
press our  regret  to  each  other,  lest  our  very  words  should 
be  frozen  too,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being,  at 
the  time,  11^  below  the  0  of  Reaumur.  We  arrived  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  good-nature  of  a  soldier,  whom  I  took  my 

*  It  is  surprisiog  how  a  highly  respectable  individual,  of  a  religious 
turn,  as  the  traveller  alluded  to  unquestionably  is,  can  so  lightly  advance 
such  general  and  sweeping  assertions  as  those  contained  in  the  passage 
here  quoted.  He  states,  as  a  proof,  that  one  of  ''  those  wretches'*  was 
discovered,  who  confessed  the  murder  he  bad  committed^  and  was  con- 
victed. Supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  (although  considerable  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity,  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it 
is  related,  without  dates  or  particulars,)  does  it  follow  that  the  drivers  of 
sledges,  or  droshkys,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  general,  should  be  stigmatixed 
as  hardened  murderers  ?  What,  if  a  Russian  who  had  read  an  aocount 
of  a  hackney-coachman  being  convicted,  as  was  actually  the  case  three 
years  ago,  of  having  committed  a  violent  assault  on  a  female  whom  he 
was  conveying  in  his  coach  to  a  short  distance  from  London,  were  to 
assert  that  all  the  hackney-coach  drivers  in  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
committing  the  same  offence  f 
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dianoe  of  addressing  in  French,  and  to  whom  I  uAd  the  sad 
tale  of  our  distress,  and  whither  we  meant  to  proceed. 
With  great  nimbleness,  he  placed  his  two  feet  on  the  pro- 
jecting board  behind  our  vehicle,  gave  peremptory  direc- 
tions to  the  isvostchick,  and  after  many  more  ^^  round  and 
about,^  (for  we  had,  it  appears,  gone  two  miles  beyond 
our  goal,)  we  reached  the  noble  front  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  garden. 

We  were  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Professor 
Fischer,  who  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  show  and 
explain  to  us  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment,  and 
afterwards  conducted  us  to  the  different  serves^  the  rest 
of  the  garden  being  covered  with  snow. 

The  Imperial  Botanic  Oarden  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  an 
institution  of  very  recent  date.  In  its  present  state  it  has 
existed  only  since  1823,  the  first  stone  of  the  building 
having  been  laid  with  great  solemnity  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year.  The  area  occupied  by  the  garden  is  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  form,  and  sixty-five  acres  in  extent. 
Besides  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Professor  and  head- 
gardeners,  it  contains  the  following  arrangements  and  di- 
visions, some  of  which,  however,  are  as  yet  only  sketched 
out,  and  others  not  quite  completed. 

A  parallelogram,  formed  by  three  parallel  lines  of  hot- 
houses and  green-houses,  united  at  each  end  by  covered  cor- 
ridors, constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  the  garden.  Of 
these  lines,  that  which  is  to  the  South  contains  green-house 
plants  in  its  centre,  and  hot-house  plants  at  each  end.  The 
middle  line  is  for  hot-house  plants  alone,  and  the  North 
line  has  no  other  than  green-house  plants.  The  North 
ttid  South  line  contain,  respectively,  five  different  compart- 
ments of  one  hundred  toises  each.  The  middle  line  has 
seven  compartments.  The  connecting  corridors,  at  each 
end,  are  thirty-five  sajenes  in  length,  (246  feet.)  The  two 
plots  of  open  ground  between  the  lines,  are  used,  the  one 
for  plants  requiring  hot-beds,  the  other  for  exposing  the 
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plants  in  the  summer.  The  whole  lange  of  these  build- 
ings,  taken  in  a  continued  line,  measures  618  sajenes,  or 
3,624  feet,  being  little  short  of  threeufourths  of  an  English 
mile  in  length.  This,  Piofesscv  Fischer  informed  me,  is  the 
largest  extent  of  similar  buildings  coT^red  with  glass  to  be 
found  in  toy  botanical  garden  in  Europe.  The  hot-houses 
are  wanned  by  means  of  heated  air  passing  .through  flues. 

To  the  north  of  this  plot  of  ground,  is  a  nursoy  ci 
every  tree  and  shrub  growing  in  the  open  air.  To  the 
Aouth,  Acre  is  a  systematical  arrangement  of  all  the  plants 
that  live  in  the  open  air,  especially  intended  for  the  study 
of  botaoiy ;  the  dassification  adopted  is  the  natural  one ; 
and  to  this' part  of  the  garden  a  collection  of  plants  will 
be  added,'  to  form  a  Flora  Rassica. 

The  Harbaretum  for  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  endure 
the  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh,  /or  that  bear  fruit,  exists 
in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

The  study  of  medical  botany  is  facilitated  by  the  culti- 
vation, in  a  particular  division  of  the  ground,  of  every 
vegetable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  adopted  in  Russia ; 
and  so  is  that  of  culinary  and  other  economical  plants. 

No  fewer  than  three  subdivisions  of  the  ground  have 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants,  or  stmydes^ 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  the  hospitals.  Professor 
Fischer  assured  us  that,  with  regard  to  one  article  alon^ 
the  extract  of  Aconitum  Napellum,  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den had  been  the  means  of  saving  much  expense  to  the 
crown ;  for  he  was  called  upon  and  enabled  to  furnish  the 
Medical  Department  of  Hospitals  in  the  course  of  last' 
year  to  the  amount  of  160  pounds,  or  4660  pounds  of  the 
fresh  leaves  of  that  plant 

Experimental  gardening  also  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  general  arrangement ;  for  which  spedfic-  purpose 
a  plot  of  ground  has  been  set  apart ;  and  in  a  fartber  divi- 
sion of  the  garden  a  plantaticm  has  been  formed,  accessible 
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to  the  Btudait  of  botanyi  for  examining,  every  plant  octi/u 
ei  manibus. 

The  inundation  which  took  pkce  in  November  1824, 
extended  to  this  establishment,  then  in  an  incipient  state, 
and  caused  considerable  damage.  The  water  rose,  as 
marked  by  the  ominous  red  line  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms 
leading  to  the  hot-houses,  to  a  height  of  four  feet  four 
indies;  and  M.  Fischer  had  to  regret,  among  other  losses 
on  that  occasion,  that  of  about  150  species  of  heath. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  belonging  to  such  an  extent 
of  glass  buildings  for  plants  as  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St. 
Petersburgh  possesses,  is  that  of  admitting  a  double  dassi* 
ficaticm  of  plants,  namely  a  geographical  one,  and  another 
according  to  families ;  the  Professor  has  fiilly  availed  him- 
self of  this  facility. 

As  this  Garden  is  intended  to  become  the  centre  of  pro- 
pagation of  vegetables  to  be  distributed  to  the  Imperial 
gardens  all  over  the-  Empire,  as  well  as  to  private  indi* 
Tiduals  gratuitously,  there  is  a  large  compartment  formed 
in  the  north  line  of  the  great  hot-houses  in  which  the 
young  plants  are  kept  and  cultivated,  together  with  a  seed 
department,  for  that  twofold  purpose. 

The  distributing  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  plants  of  all 
sorts,  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  preserving  and  even 
improving  their  propagation  in  the  country :  an  opposite 
policy,  such  as  is  followed  in  some  of  the  public  gardens 
in  this  country,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  In  this  respect, 
private  individuals  in  England  are  far  more  spirited  and 
liberal  than  those  at  the  head  of  public  establishments  for 
the  culture  of  plants.  On  inquiring  of  Professor  Fischer  by 
what  means  he  had  succeeded,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
as  four  years,  in  forming  so  splendid  and  rich  a  collection 
as  I  saw  displayed  before  me  in  the  long  line  of  shelters 
and  shades,  of  every  known  vegetable  production  of  the 
^obe ;  his  answer  was,  '*'  a  portion  of  them  was  pui|chased 
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by  OoTemment  at  my  suggestion ;  but  for  the  most  im- 
portant part  by  far,  I  stand  indebted  to  several  English 
botanists  and  friends,  whose  liberality  has  been  such, 
that  I  brought  away  in  presents  of  plants  and.  seeds 
from  England,  I  dare  say,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
pounds.^ 

Right  well  has  the  Professor  used  the  gifts  in  ques- 
tion, cherished  and  nursed  them,  to  judge  by  the  mag- 
nificent foliage  and  brilliant  blooms  that  graced,  in  the 
very  heart  of  winter,  these  receptacles  of  every  rare  exo- 
tic, where  vegetation  seemed  to  have  outstripped  in  its 
progress  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Passing 
through  the  Australasian  groups  of  families,  an  Acacia 
spectosa^  which  had  grown  eighteen  feet  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  an  EucalypttAS^  twenty-five  feet  in  the  same 
period,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Fischer.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  soft,  beautiful,  sea-green  tint  of  the  former, 
so  peculiar  to  New  Holland  plants.  But  what  appeared 
still  more  surprising,  was  the  vegetation  of  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Lobaa  candens  maxima^  in  the  green-house  of 
creepers,  the  vertical  height  of  which  alone  was  thirty-two 
feet,  but  which  covered  besides,  with  its  main  stem  and 
feelers,  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet !  This  climber  had 
been  struck  from  a  cutting  under  a  hand-glass  only  two 
years  before.  Next  to  it,  a  beautiful  specimoi  of  the 
Smilax  excelsa  claimed  my  particular  attention,  as  the  plant 
is  used  by  the  Persian  physicians  for  the  same  indication 
for  which  sarsaparella  is  prescribed  in  Europe.  Twenty- 
six  families  of  Australasian  plants  in  a  green-house,  thirty- 
two  feet  high,  and  thirty-six  families  of  those  from  New 
Holland  in  the  same  compartment,  give  an  idea  of  the 
magnificent  vegetation  of  that  fifth  part  of  our  globe.  The 
Cape  plants  to  the  number  of  forty-five  families,  the  Ame- 
rican plants  of  temperate  climate,  an  extensive  collection  of 
Rhododendra,  and  another  of  resinotis  plants,  fill  the  fifth 
division  of  the  North  line.     The  corridor  of  communica- 
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tioii  betweai  this  and  the  south  line  oontainS)  among  other 
Teiy  handsome  phmts,  a  separate  collection  of  lilies,  of 
vhich  cla96  those  belonging  to  the  Cape  are  kept  distinct 
from  the  rest,  and  appeared  quite  exquisite. 

In  the  south  line  of  the  Serresy  the  plants  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  the  succulent  plants,  and  a  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Nepaulese  house,  display,  in  one  of  its  divisions,  their  splen- 
did flowers.  No  fewer  than  forty-eight  numerous  families 
of  these  are  contained  in  this  division ;  of  which  number  I 
noticed  some  most  exquisite  Chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom. 
Next  follow  the  Flora  Canariensis,  consisting  of  thirty-four 
fiunilies,  after  which  comes  a  continuation  of  the  succulent 
]dants.  In  the  division  next  to  these,  those  delightful  and 
lovely  plants  composing  the  family  of  the  Orchideay  exhi- 
bited several  rare  specimens,  one  of  which,  an  Epidendrum 
nutans^  was  then  in  flower. 

From  the  south  to  the  middle  line,  a  green-house  com- 
munication to  the  east  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
hardy  perennials  and  reserves. 

The  middle  line  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sheltered  promenades  to  be  met  with  in  any  botanic  garden. 
The  palms  and  the  Ferns,  and  an  arrangement  of  Cacti  oti 
rocks,  are  included  in  this  division.  Here  also  are  the 
Agavesy  among  which  is  one  of  the  two  agaves  originally 
l^ted  by  Miller  at  the  Chelsea  garden,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Fischer ;  the  arborescent  lilies ;  the  columnar  and  gi- 
gantic Cacti :  together  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  most  celebrated  tnonocotykdon  woody  plants,  among 
which  a  musa  plantan,  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  Coladium 
Sagittiforme  appeared  most  conspicuous.  The  cinnamon- 
tree  also  is  in  great  vigour  here,  and  has  more  than  once 
flowered,  as. did  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Ja< 
panese  sago-tree,  Cycas  Circenalis.  Beyond  them,  an  Arum 
oppendiculatum  was  particularly  noticed,  which  has  flow- 
ered since  1824,  and  whose  greenish  corollas  have,  as  the 
Professor  informed  us,  the  same  propensity  which  its  leaves 
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possess,  of  multiplying  themselves  under  favoartMe  dr- 
cumstances.  A  shoot  of  bamboo,  rising  to  neariy  the  full- 
est height  of  tUs  hot-house,  attracted  our  attentimi  from 
its  beauty.  During  the  great  heat  of  18d6,  this  plant  had 
grown  twenty-six  feet  in  the  space  of  eighteen  days.  Un- 
wieldy, grotesque,  and  uninriting  as  the  general  forms 
and  outlines  of  the  family  of  Cacti  are,  the  bloom  of  many 
of  them  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  the  tropical  Flora« 
This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  the  Epiphyllum  trun- 
catum,  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  which  species  we 
noticed  here  in  flower,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
corolla  of  the  Diadelphia,  tinted  with  a  fine  delicate  white 
and  rose  colour. 

Professor  Fischer  speaks  the  English  language  with  great 
fluency :  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  able 
botanists  in  Europe,  and  was  at  one  time  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Count  Rozoumovski  at  Gk>renki  near 
Moscow,  one  of  the  most  extensive  private  botanic  gardens 
in  the  world,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  competent  judges. 
We  took  our  leave  of  him  with  unfeigned  regard,  and 
thankful  for  the  patient  and  earnest  manner  with  which 
he  explained,  and,  as  we  proceeded,  commented  upon,  the 
different  parts  of  this  Vast  and  important  establishment, 
which  promises  to  become,  in  a  very  few  years,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Empire. 

Having  with  reluctance  bid  adieu  to  the  tropicid  cli-> 
mates  and  their  leafy  inhabitants,  amounting  to  11,000 
species,  and  80,000  single  plants,  among  which  we  had 
spoit  some  hours  with  unfeigned  delight,  we  once  more 
committed  ourselves  to  our  sledg&Jriver,  and  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  mansion  of  Count  Woronzow,  through  a 
freezing  atmosphere  and  thick  beds  of  snow. 
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Churches  and  Religious  lD8titatioDfl.^Toleration.— Seven  Temples  of  dif- 
ferent Communions  in  one  Street. — Divisions  of  the  Clergy.-— Con- 
templaled  Improvements. — Preaching  encouraged  as  a  means  of  Civil- 
izatHm^'-'nie  Holt  Synod. — ^Number  of  Churches  and  Ecclesiastics. 
—The  Metropolitan  Church  of  our  Lady  or  Cazan.— Military  Tro- 
phies.— Tomb  of  Kutusoffy  and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Davoust. — ^Alex- 
ander.— The  Imperial  Jewels. — Platoffandthe  Cossacks' gift. — ^Monas- 
tery of  St.  Axexander  Nevskoi. — ^The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinify. 
—Shrine  of  the  Saint  in  solid  Silver.— The  Jewels^— The  Cloisters.— 
The  Church  of  the  Annunciation.— Monuments  of  Souvoroff  and  Milo- 
ndovitch^— Tomb  of  the  Naiyschkine  fiunily,  and  of  the  Sheremetiefis* 
— ^Rnanan  Pantheon.*— The  Cemetery. — Prevailing  good  taste  of  the 
M<»ument8.— The  Countess  Potemkin. — Monumental  Column  to  Lo- 
monossofT.  —  Proposed  new  Monument  to  that  poet.  —  Grand  new 
Church  of  St.  Isaac. — Its  Plan  and  Elevation.— The  Colossal  granite 
Columns. — Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. — ^Toml^  of  the  Sove- 
reigns.— The  Catholic  Church.— Moreau's  Tomb.— The  Lutheran 
Churches*— The  English  CHURCH^..^reco-Russtan  Church  Service. 
^Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Russians. — Imperial  Christenings  an^ 
Te  Hetimi.— Rituals  for  the  celebration  of  Matrimony. — Invitation  to  a 
Wedding.— Church  Ceremony.— Beautiful  Prayers.— Domestic  Scenes. 
— Aussian  Funerals. 

What  can  they  mean  by  "  Liberie  des  Cukes  7^  ob- 

Berred  the  expatriated  Mr.  C in  one  of  his  letters  from 

France,  written  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
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ooDsdtutioii,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolutkn.  '*  Why, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  fellows  have  had  no  culte  at  all,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,'^  was  the  next  observation. 
This  liberti  des  cultes  is  not  the  kind  of  toleration  which 
prevails  in  Russia  in  matters  of  religion.  There  a  domi- 
nant religion  exists,  which  is  called,  par  excellence^  the  Or- 
thodox Oreoo-Russian  religion;  but  it  domineers  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  mode  oi  worship,  by  consti- 
tuting those  who  profess  differoit  communions  incapable 
of  holding  places  of  trust,  or  of  enjoying  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  in  every  respect,  that  belong  to  a  Greco- 
Russian.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  empire,  the 
population  of  which,  amounting,  according  to  the  census 
taken  ten  years  ago,  to  fifty-three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
is  divided,  in  point  of  religious  creeds,  in  the  following 
manner: 

1  Orthodox  Oreco-Russians 

2  Roman  Catholics 

3  Uniati,    or    United 

Greeks 

4  Armenians 


37,000,000 


9,500,000 


6  Protestants 


6  Mahometans 


^Evangelicals 
^  Lutherans 
^Calvinists 


3,000,000 
2,000,000 


7  Pagans  or  Idolaters    ^ 


1,500,000 


r  Brahmins 
Kermets 
Chamans 
Lamists 
Worshippers 
of  the  Sun  J 

besides  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  wandering  tribes 
whose  religion  is  unknown.     (See  Weydemeyer^'s  Statistical 

Tables,  1828.  ^ 
Every  stranger  who  has  seen  any  thing  of  the  Russian 

people,  even  though  his  stay  among  them  may  have  been  a 
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short  one,  lOid  that,  only  in  the  capital,  must  acknowledge 
that  with  all  the  outward  show  of  ah  earnest  attachment 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  ceremonies  of  their  creed,  those  who 
profess  the  dominant  religion  are,  without  exception,  per* 
feetly  free  from  every  persecuting  feeling  against  other 
religious  persuasions.  This  spirit  of  real  toleration  extends 
to  all  classes,  and  has  been  the  uniform  guide  of  the  Gk>- 
venunent  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  unparalleled  Example  presented 
to  our  attention  by  the  Capital,  or  Imperial  residence,  the 
finest  and  principal  street  of  which  contains  not  fewer  than 
KTen  temples,  dedicated  to  as  many  different  forms  of 
religious  worship.  In  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  we  observed 
the  Russian  cathedral  nearly  opposite  to  the  Great  Catholic 
ehurch ;  the  latter  not  far  from  the  Armenian ;  the  Lu« 
thenm  distant  but  a  few  paces  from  either ;  with  two  other 
churches  for  dissenters  from  them  all,  and  lastly  a  mosque 
for  the  Mahometans !  So  that,  while  on  great  festivals  and 
public  thanksgivings,  the  Imperial  Court  is  seen  to  proceed 
in  state  to  the  magnificent  temple  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
with  myriads  of  Oreco-Russians ;  others  of  their  subjects 
are  observed  directing  their  steps  to  their  different  places 
of  worship,  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  brief  spot 
of  ground,  equally  bent  on  addressing  the  Deity  according 
to  their  peculiar  rites  and  religious  ceremonies,'  and  in 
their  respective  languages,  without  restriction  or  the  fear 
of  persecution. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  the  hierarchy  of  its  Church, 
the  Oreoo-Russian  religion  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  exception  of  their  supreme  head.  The  one, 
like  the  other,  has  a  monastic  'and  a  secular  clergy ;  but 
the  attributes  and  privileges  of  these  divisions,  differ  widely 
in  the  two  churches.  It  is  not  my  province  to  make  any  ob- 
servations on  the  principles  or  tenets  of  the  dominant  reli- 
gion. That  task  has  already  been  accomplished  so  fully  and 
so  ably,  as  well  as  correctly,  according  to  the  observations 
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of  oompeteDt  judges,  by  the  late  Dr.  King,  who  had  been 
many  years  chaj^n  to  the  Britieh  factory  at  St.  Petera- 
burgh,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  ooe  to  at- 
tempt to  do  better.  MHiat  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject, 
has  reference  only  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
establishment  is  fonned  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oovom- 
ment,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  For,  ever 
since  Peter  suppressed  the  patriarchal  authority,  and 
declared  himself  and  his  successors  heads  of  the  Church ; 
and  stQl  more  so,  since  Cathetiae  united  the  Church  pro- 
perty  to  that  of  the  Crown,  substituting  other  means  of 
support  for  the  clergy;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  department  of  the  Imperial  Government 

Among  the  monastic  clergy  in  Russia  we  find  the  f<4- 
lowing  gradations  or  dignities,  banning  from  the  lowest, 
namely  that  of  Monk  or  Friar,  Hiero-monachs  (deacons 
and  priors),  Hegoumenos  (Abbot),  Archimandrite,  Bishop, 
Archbishop,  Metropolitan.  Of  the  various  high  dignities 
forming  the  Church  establishment,  there  are  three  classes 
exclusive  of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  first  are  included  the 
four  Metropolitans;  in  the  second,  the  Archbishops,,  of 
which  there  are  thirteen ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Bidiops, 
amounting  to  twenty  in  number.  The  Empire  being  di- 
vided into  thirty-seven  dioceses,  each  of  the  members  of  the 
classes  has  one  of  the  dioceses  necessarily  under  his  care. 

The  secular  clergy  consists  of  such  persons  as,  having 
been. ordained  by  the  Bishops  as  Deacons,  after  having 
been  clerical  students  for  a  certain  time,  afterwards 
become  priests,  and,  as  such,  have  a  distinct  pariah 
assigned  to  them,  in  the  church  of  which  they  are  to 
officiate  either  as  simple  priests,  with  several  others,  if 
the  church' be  large,  or  as  proto-presbyters,  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  establishment  to  which  a  secular  priest  can 
aspire.  In  order  to  offidate,  the  secular  priests  must  be 
married,  and  they  cannot  be  ordained  by  the 
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if  they  are  nngle.  On  the  other  •  hand,  they  are  forbid- 
deo  to  marry  a  second  wife,  when  onoe  ordained,  if  they 
become  widowers ;  and  should  their  wives  die  immediately 
before  they  ate  ordained,  that  ceremony  cannot  take  place, 
and  an  indiridual  so  circumstaaced  must  rerign  all  inten- 
tion of  forming  part  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  may  either 
cDter  the  monastic  order,  or  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
mother  careen  But  although  a  secular  priest  cannot  be 
ordaibed  unless  married,  he  may,  when  once  ordained, 
stfll  offidate  as  priest,  although  he  should  happen  to  lose 
bis  wife.  The  monastic  clergy  cannot  marry  ;  neither  can 
they  abscd^^  themselves  from  their  vows  under  any  cir- 
cumstance or  pretence  whatever.  Pleurality  of  livings 
JieiFep  ooeuns  in  the  Greek  church ;  neither  is  the  system 
rf  paying  the -dergy  by  tithes  known  <among  them.  The 
practice,  too,  of  having  curates  is  very  limited.  Bishops 
only  can  have  curates^  and  among"  the  secular  clergy  one 
priest  may  act  for  another  in  case  of  absence  or  illness, 
w  any  other  valid  excuse,  but  not  otherwise.  The  mo- 
nastic clergy,  in  general,  officiate  in  churches  belonging 
to  monasteries ;  although  on  many  occasions,  and  parti- 
culaily  on  grand  festivals,  they  also  take  part  in  the 
service  at  other  churches ;  but  the  latter  are  more  com« 
monly  attended  by  the  secular  clergy,  or  priests. 

In  regard  to  the  monastic  clergy,  it  appears  that  irom 
the  moment  of  entering  the  order,  and  consequently  a 
nioDastery,  to  the  time  of  arriving  at  a  certain  dignity 
in  that  order,  the  Greco-Russian  and  the  Catholic  religion 
do  not  differ  in  discipline :  the  same  trials,  probationary 
exercises,  noviciate,  and  servitude,  are  observed ;  and  the 
>ftDie  line  of  preferment  is  open  to  all  in  both  communions, 
fi^m  the  lay-friar  to  the  archimandrite  in  the  Russian, 
or  to  the  Oeneral  of  the  Order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
monasteries. 

The  ordinary  costume  of   the  monastic  differs  from 
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that  of  the  secular  clergy ;  but  both  must  wear  beards, 
unless  reaidhig  out  of  the  Empire,  and  then  they  are 
allowed  a  dispensation.  The  monks  wear  a  Klobouk  on 
their  head,  or  a  high  cylindrical  cap  with  a  flowing  veiL 
The  priests  have  more  commonly  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
The  secular  clergy  may  wear  cloth  or  silk  of  any  colour, 
but  the  garment  must  be  loose.  The  monastic  clergy  are 
forbidden  to  adopt  any  other  colour  than  black,  whether 
it  be  silk  or  cloth  that  they  prefer  for  their  ordinary 
dress.  The  hair  of  both  is  long,  and  floating  upon  their 
shoulders. 

In  point  of  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
monastic  is  far  above  the  secular  clergy.     To  those  who 
prepare  for  the  Church,  instruction  is  given  in  parish  and 
district  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  superior  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  formed  into  a  special  commission 
which   resides  at  St.  Petersburgh.    Among  the  monas- 
tic clergy  there  have  been  at  all  times,  and  diere  are  at 
this  moment,  persons  of  very  great  learning  and  exemplary 
piety.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced   to 
one  or  two  dignitaries  of  the  Greco-Russian  church  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  whose  education  and  deep  erudition,  free  from 
vulgar  prejudice  or  gross  superstition,  would  entitle  them 
to  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
Europe.     Although  it  is  true  that,  in  general,  the  secular 
clergy  are  not  equally  instructed,  and  until  very  lately 
were  deemed  very  deficient  in  education,  there  are  strik- 
ing exceptions  amongst  them,  which,  without  going  far- 
ther, may  be  illustrated  by  an  allusion  to  a  gentleman  very 
well  known  in  this  country,  the  Chaplain  to  the  Russian 
Embassy.     There  appears,  at  present,  a  strong  inclination, 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  bring  about 
a  salutary  reform  on  this  point ;  by  making  the  secular 
clergy  better  qualified  to  fulfil  their  sacred  functions  with 
Oie  help  of  a  more  regular  education,  to  extend  their  use- 
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folneflB  in  checking  the  progreas  of  sectarianism  which  has 
of  late  years  increased  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  in  im- 
proving the  moral  as  weU  as  the  religious  principles  of  the 
people,  who  will  then  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  in  every 
way  worthy  of  their  respect.  The  Emperor,  by  an  ukase, 
dated  the  11th  January  last,  has  commanded  the  Holy 
Synod  to  prepare  and  submit  for  his  approbation  a  plan 
for  securing  a  better  education  to  the  children  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  providing  certain  means  of  subsistence,  for 
those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  particularly  if  they  are  resident  in  poor  districts. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  expression  of  the  Im- 
perial pleasure  that  the  Synod  has,  of  late,  issued  either 
orders  or  pressing  recommendations  for  reading  a  sermon 
every  Sunday  after  service,  a  practice  which  had  insensibly 
grown  into  disuse.  These,  it  is  trusted,  will  produce,  and 
indeed  have  in  a  great  measure  already  produced,  much 
good.  It  has  been  remarked  of  late  years  that  the  common 
people  pay  more  serious  attention  in  church  since  preaching 
has  become  more  general,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  classes,  to  promote  their  civi- 
lization by  frequently  mingling  with  the  exposition  of  the 
truths  of  religion  a  homely  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  the  great  advantages 
of  knowledge..  The  Russian  church  will  then  have  less 
cause  to  lament  the  number  of  dissenters,  or  sectarians, 
who  start  into  existence  every  year,  differing,  perhaps,  only 
in  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  word,  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  ceremony,  or  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
a  particular  image;  errors  which  have  of  late  been  fully 
exposed  in  some  very  able  publications  that  have  appeared 
at  St  Petersburgh  and  Moscow. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Holy  Synod  more 
than  once.  This  is  the  public  institution  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  subject 
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to  the  appEobAtion  of  OoTemment.  It  is  the  execudr^ 
establishment,  whidi  has  authority  to  deliberate  on  all  de* 
rical  matters,  but  whose  deliberations  are  watched  and  whose 
resolutions  are  controlled  by  a  Procurator-genend,  fonning 
part  of  the  Synod,  who  is  a  layman,  and  appomted  by  the 
Emperor.  A  part  of  this  institution  is  established  at  Mos« 
cow.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Synod  is,  to  keep  the  re- 
gisters of  births  and  deaths,  firom  which  annual  IhIIs  of  mor* 
tality  are  published  by  them,  referable  however  to  those 
who  profess  the  dominant  rdigion  only. 

The  number  of  churches  in  St  Petersbuogh.ia.coii« 
siderable,  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  at- Moscow,  nor 
so  great  as  in  many,  large  towns  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  professed.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
those  that  are  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  Russia, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  some  statistical  taUes  published  in  1828,  it  ap» 
pears  that  out  of  fifty-three  millions  of  inhaibitants,  there 
were  not  more  than  216,000  ecclesiastics  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  of  whom  about  two^thirds  are  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  religion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  one 
ecclesiastic  only  for  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
individuals  professing  the  same  creed. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  St.  Petersburgh,  like  the  Gro- 
vemment  palaces,  and  some  of  the  large  mansions  of  no- 
blemen, are  very  striking  buildings.  Their  Byzantine 
architecture  with  a  large  central  dome  and  four  smaller 
ones,  around  it,  in  many  cases  of  that  elliptic  form  which 
may  be  said  to  be  bulbous,  and  the  plain  but  massive  Greek 
Cross  richly  gilt,  surmounting  a  gilt  Crescent,  or  in  many 
instances  rising  immediately  from  the  cupola,  tend -to  give 
to  the  majority  of  diurches  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  peculiar 
appearance,  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  effect,  and 
never  fails  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  At- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  at  all  times  to.  mix  with 
this  Oriental  style  the  severer  and  more  pleasing  beauties 
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of  Oreciaa  or  Roman  afchitecture.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  respect  to  our  Lady  of  Kazdn ;  a  large  and 
(take  it  all  in  all)  splendid  monument  of  architecturet 
atnated  at  about  the  middle  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  still 
more  remarkaUe  as  being  the  work  of  a  native  architect,  a 
pmtegi  of  the  late  Count  Strogonoff,  named  Voronikhin. 
Cameron,  the  Scotch  architect,  who  has  left  so  many  cre- 
ditable monuments  behind  him  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was 
one  of  the  competitors  for  this  great  undertaking,  and  pre- 
sented designs  which  I  was  assured  by  an  architect  now 
living  in  that  capital,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Russian 
artist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  recommendation  of  Count 
Strogonoff,  on  whose  estates  it  is  said  the  latter  was  bom 
a  serf,  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  this  great  temple  was  entrusted  to  Voronikhin. 

Rather  than  enter  into  tedious  details  of  its  architecture, 
I  have  here  introduced  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  edifice, 
by  the  inspection  of  which  my  readers  will  form  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  its  beauties  and  defects.  It  abounds  indeed 
in  both.  The  conception  is  grand;  many  points  in  its 
execution  are  excellent,  as  well  as  the  material  and  work- 
manship of  the  decorative  parts.  There  is  somethinij; 
striking  in  this  edifice,  viewed  as  a  whole ;  but,  although 
the  architect  was  daring  enough  to  attempt  an  imitatioaof 
the  noblest  temple  in  the  Christian  world  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  in  its  portico,  and  circular  colonnades— his  heart 
failed  him  at  the  ezecnition  of  the  dome ;  and  being  neither 
aBramante  nor  a  Michael  Angelo,  he  permitted  the  sur- 
mounting cupola,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  height,  and 
magnitude,  to  rest  on  a  dome  of  mean  dimensions.  To  give 
strength,  beauty,  and  magnificence  to  this  edifice,  the  fine 
cupola  of  St.  Paul'^s  ought  to  stand  in  lieu  of  that  of  Vo- 
ronikhin. The  dome  is  covered  with  block  tin,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  cross  of  exquisite  workmanship,  supported  on  a 
large  gilded  ball. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  meamng  of  the  semicireulair 
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polystile  oti  each  side  of  the  portico,  formed  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  n  stylobate 
of  three  steps,  and  each  advancing  from  the  body  of  the 
church  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  street,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  portals  of  corresponding  magnitude  ?  Bar- 
nini^s  idea,  from  which  the  present  is  evidently  borrowed^ 
was  happy.  The  magnificent  circular  colonnades,  which 
form  the  Piazza  di  St.  Pietro,  were  also  intended  as  shel- 
tered avenues,  between  well-distributed  rows  of  pillars,  to 
the  principal  front  of  and  grand  entrance  into  the  church. 
Here  they  are  attached  and  lead  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
building!  True,  Voronikhin  had  no  alternative.  The 
church  must  have  its  altar  turned  to  the  east,  according  to 
the  Greek  rite ;  and  in  the  locality  which  it  was  destined  to 
occupy,  a  side  only  of  the  building  so  disposed,  and  not  its 
front,  could  be  presented  to  the  street.  He  therefore 
adopted  the  idea,  unique  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  of  strictly 
embellishing  that  eideUke  a,  fafade:  constructing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  regular  facade  in  the  west,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan.  When  architects  are  bound  to  certain  loca- 
lities^ their  designs  should  be  conceived  for  them  in  particu- 
lar :  they  should  not  carry  upon  any  ground,  for  execution^ 
a  particular  plan,  devised  and  put  together  for  effect  upon 
paper,  in  the  cabinet,  without  any  reference  to  the  place  it 
is  to  occupy.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  circular 
platforms  and  stylobates  in  this  cathedral  have  been  thick 
set  with  columns,  four  in  depth,  and  many  of  these  clus- 
tered together,  at  the  union  with  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, has  produced  that  species  of  confused  mass,  through 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  or  perceive 
daylight.  Whichever  way  from  the  centre,  or  side  of  the 
area,  or  from  the  street,  we  look  at  these  colonnades,  the 
eye,  instead  of  surveying  a  simple  Grecian  arrangement  of 
pillars,  is  arrested  by  a  dead  wall  formed  of  them.  The 
columns  are  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  of  stone,  dif- 
fnent  from  those  that  decorate  its  interior,  and  which 
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support  an  arched  roof  ridily  ornamented  with  flovers  in 
bas-relief.  These  latter  columnB,  which  are  by  Soukhanoffy 
are  fifty  in  number,  and  each  of  one  piece  of  solid  granite 
from  Finland,  forty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  rich  capital  of  bronze,  and  supported  on 
massiye  bases  of  the  same  metal.  MHien  first  set  in  their 
]daces,  it  is  said  that  they  had  a  polish  equal  to  the  finest 
crystal.  The  granite  has  a  general  reddish-brown  tint, 
sparkling  with  mica  and  feldspar,  and  resembling  Egyptian 
Sienite ;  but  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  has  made  some  havoc 
on  its  surface,  which  appeared  to  me  abraded  in  various 
places,  and  decomposing ;  so  that  in  some  parts  there  were 
considerable  hollows  and  indentures.  The  decorations  in 
the  body  of  the  church  are  not  very  striking ;  those  of  the 
altar  are  rich. and  splendid.  The  jewels  belonging  to  the 
altar,  and  the  silver  doors  that  lead  to  the  sanctum  sancto^ 
rumj  with  the  railing  in  front,  of  the  same  material,  are 
alone  a  rich  treasure.  With  the  exception  of  the  seat  ex- 
clusively appropriated  for  the  sovereigns,  and  a  place 
whence,  the  sermon  is  preached,  there  are  neither  chairs, 
bendies,  nor  other  accommodations  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  the  congregation  standing  during  the  service,  or 
kneeling  or  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  where  however  both  chairs  and 
benches  are  admitted.  I  was  not  very  favourably  im- 
'  pressed  with  the  various  paintings  which  decorate  the 
walls,  particularly  in  the  angles  and  lunettes  of  the  dome ; 
but  the  church  receives  the  daylight  so  imperfectly  through 
the  windows  of  that  dome,  that  the  place  beneath  it  lies 
generally  in  solemn  obscurity.  This  part  of  the  building 
is  as  manifest  a  failture  internally,,  as  it  is  in  its  exterior. 

Military  trophies,  banners,  and  the  keys  of  fortresses, 
wrested  from  the  enemies  of  Russia,  are  displayed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  church.  Among  these  there  is  a  Mar- 
Bhal's  baton,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Davoust.  A  much 
more  interesting  object  of  attention  is  the  tomb  of  Kutu- 
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•off,  in  the  wett  an^  of  the  lunre,  remarkaUe  for  its  dttn- 
plidty,  and  the  mirlike  trophy  owet  it,  fonned  of  Frendi 
flags  and  the  eagksof  Napcdeon.  The  great  part  which  this 
celebrated  officer  took  in  rescuing  his  country  fiom  hostile 
invasion,  has  phiced  his  name  above  the  pomp  ii  monu- 
ments. But  there  is  one  monument  in  the  Impmal  down 
of  Russia,  which,  as  long  as  it  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  general,  will  also  indicate  to  posterity  how  the  Sove- 
reign, whose  Empire  he  had  defended,  had  acknowledged 
his  services.  In  that  crown,  a  small  plate,  of  gold,  with  the 
name  of  Kutusoff  inscribed  upon  it,  was  placed,  by  ordnr 
of  Alexander,  in  the  room  of  the  most  valuable  jewel  taken 
from  it,  and  sent  to  the  warrior  by  his  Majesty,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  him  his  elevatiim  to  the 
rank  of  Prince  of  Smolensko. 

Besides  the  coloasal  bronze  statues  placed  under  the 
portico,  from  the  chisel  of  Martos,*  thei  Russiaa'Canova, 
two  other  gigantic  statues,  by  Pimenow.and  Demutt,  were 
to  have  been  placed  near  the  colonnade ;  but  one  only  is 
erected,  the  other,  it  is  said,  having  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  celebrated  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  to  whose  valour 
Russia  owes,  in  great  part,  its  delivery  from  an  invading 
enemy,  having,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  intercepted  a 
great  part  of  the  booty  which  the  French  army  was*  carry* 
ing  away  from  Moscow,  sent  the  silver  plate  to  the  Metro- 
politan of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  an  leering  to  the  Holy 
Lady  of  Kazan,  which  church  had  been  completed  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  opened  two  years  before  the  inva- 
sion, on  the  Emperor  Alexander's  birthday.  The  docu- 
ment with  which  the  gift  was  accompanied,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  the  present  account  of  that  cathedral,  as  ch»-. 
racteristic  of  the  sentiments  which  animated  that  intrepid 
general. 

^^  Bestow  your  benediction  on  this  present,  ofiered  by 
our  warriors  to  the  Giver  of  Vietory.     The  brave  Don 
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Coflsacks  i  restoKe  to  God  the  tieaiUTeB  filimdered  firom 
the  teno^les.  They  have  entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of 
tnugmittuig  to  your  EminqnoR  this  silver,  whidi  was  onor 
the  onuanent  of  the  images  of  the  saints,  afterwards  the 
prey  of  barbarous  robbers,  and  at  length  wrested  from 
their  gripe  by  the  brave  Don  Cossacks.  The  leader  of 
this  corps  of  Cioasacks,  Count  Matwei  Ivanowitcfa  PlatofiP, 
and  all  his  brave  warriors,  wish  that  this  plate,  whidi 
in  weight  amounts  to  four  pouds,  may  be  made  into 
images  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  adorn  the  Church 
of  the  Mother  of  Ood  of  Kazan,  in  St.  Petersburgh.  All 
the  necessary  expenses  of  casting  these  holy  images,  we 
take  on  our  account.  Your  Eminence  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  order  that  able  artificers  may  be  employed  to  fulfil 
the  pious  desire  of  our  warriors,  by  casting  these  images  of 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  which  they  ofier  in  their  zeal  for  the 
temple  of  Ood.  As  soon  as  you  shall  inform  me  what  the 
expense  will  be,  I  will  remit  to  you  the  money.  It  ap. 
pears  to  me,  that  they  would  be  appropriately  placed 
dose  to  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  before  die  great 
communion-table,  that  they  may  strike  the  eye..of>  the 
devout  when  they  enter  the  temple.  On  the  pedestal  of 
each  image,  must  be  engraven  the  following  inscription : 
*  The  zealous  offering  of  the  Corps  of  the  Don  Cossacks.^ 

*^  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  God  this  monument  of 
battle  and  victory ;  and  while  you  erect  it,  say,  with  thank- 
fulness to  Providence,  the  enemies  of  Russia  are  no  more ; 
the  vengeance  of  God  has  overtaken  them  on  the  soil  of 
Russia;  and  the  road  they  have  gone  has  been  strewed 
with  their  bones,,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  frantic  and 
proud  ambition. 

(Signed)  Platopp.'*' 

There  is,  at  the  termination  of  the  same^stieet,  a  cluster 
of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch^  consisting  of  an 
old  and  a  modem  church,  a  small  chapel^  an  an  extensive 
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raoge  of  cloisters,  fantasdcally  painted  of  a  red  colour.  The 
whole  pile  is  striking;  and  on  a  Sunday,  the  crowds  of 
pedestrians  and  equipages  that  gather  in  and  about  these 
spacious  edifices  and  courts,  form  a  most  interesting  sight. 
'^  Gome,^  said  to  me,  one  Sunday  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  Monsieur  Savenko,  the  able  young  surgeon 
whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  my  readers,  ^^  Come, 
let  us  start  for  the  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander  NevskoL 
No  one  leaves  the  capital  without  visiting  the  spot  on  which 
the  great  Prince  Alexander  Yaroslavich  obtained  in  1241 
a  victory  over  the  allied  forces  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Livonia,  and  gained  the  surname  of  Nevskoi',  and  became 
afterwards  a  monk.  For  his  subsequent  piety  and  holy 
life,  he  has  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  it  is  in  honour  of  his  name  that  Peter 
the  Oreat  erected  the  monastery  in  question.  On,  then, 
with  your  shoob  and  fur  boots;  my  sledge  is  waiting  at 
your  door ;  the  air  is  clear  and  bracing ;  let  us  be  gone. 
There  are  but  ten  degrees  of  cold,  watch  your  nose,  and 
a  few  minutes  will  see  us  at  the  end  of  the  four  versta 
between  this  and  the  Monastery.**^  We  arrived  as  stated, 
entered  a  grand  portal,  ran  up  a  long  avenue,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Tchernaya,  and  penetrated  between  lines 
of  carriages  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  their  holiday  clothes 
within  the  spacious  square,  formed  by  the  long  cloisters, 
before-maitioned,  and  the  palace  in  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Kazan  resides  on  the  right,  and  by  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of 
St.  John  Crysostomus  on  the  left;  besides  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  which  is  a  modem 
building  of  considerable  merit  placed  at  the  farthest 
angle.  In  the  second  of  these  churches  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  modem  architecture  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  all  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  style  is  pure  Grecian,  and  the 
dimensions  such  as  befit  a  temple  of  the  first  dass,.  con- 
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sidered  by  the  inhabitants  ci  St.  Petersburgh  as  their 
second  cathedraL  It  ¥ras  erected  about  thirty-six  years 
ago  on  the  plans  of  StarofiP,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Kakorinoff,  the  architect  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts.  The  great  entrance  is  striking ;  and  the  coup  dCcdl 
of  the  nave,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  handsome 
columns,  terminating  in  a  rotunda  rising  into  a  lofty  dome, 
is  full  of  eifect.  '  This  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
brilliant  firesco-paintings  on  the  ceilings,  and  the  arabesque 
decorations  on  the  panels  of  the  church,  the  altar-piece  of 
white  Carrara  marble  standing  under  the  dome,  and  some 
valuable  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael 
Mengs,  placed  at  a  short  distance  horn,  the  altar.  The 
holy  door  in  the  Ikonastasy  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps^ 
is  of  a  richly  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  the  reprer 
sentation  of  a  dazzling  aureola^  composed  of  different 
coloured  metals,  artfully  combined  to  give  its  darting 
rays  the  resplendence  of  reality.  In  the  centre  of  this  the 
initials  of  that  awful  name  are  traced,  which  none  were 
permitted  to  pronounce  in  Israel,  save  the  initiated.  The 
interior  or  prothesisj  with  the  holy  table,  and  its  circular  co- 
lonnade supporting  the  canopy  over  the  consecrated  element, 
is  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  richly  chased  silver  lustres. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  however  in  this  church 
is  the  chapel  in  winch  the  relics  of  the  Saint  are  deposited 
A  sarcophagus  of  massive  silver,  bearing  on  each  side,  carved 
with  moderate  skill,  the  bas-relief  representations  of  the  dif- 
ferent engagements  of  the  warrior  Saint  with  the  Swedes, 
received  those  relics  in  171^9  from  the  Rojedestvenskoy 
Convent,  in  the  city  of  Vladimir.  Peter,  who  wished  to 
signalize  his  victories  abroad  by  some  conspicuous  event  at 
home,  made  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  the  holy 
Prince,  who  had  in  time  past  defeated  that  inveterate  ene- 
my of  Russia,  the  means  of  celebrating  the  peace  of  New- 
stadt^  which  he  had  himself  concluded  with  the  Swedes. 
Those  relics  were  transported  by  land  as  far  as  Novgorod. 
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where  they  were  shipped   on   board  a  highly  decorated 
yacht.    The  Emperor  went  in  his  own  galley  to  meet  them 
as  far  as  Ijora.  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite,  received 
them  in  it,  placed  himsdf  at  the  hdm,  made  his  superior 
officers  TOW  the  galley,  and  arrived  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunciation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  near  the  present 
Convent,  where  he  deposited  them  amidst  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     From  that 
church  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  their  present 
situation.     The  altar  of  the  chapel,  of  solid  silver,  rises 
thirty  feet  in  height.     Groups  of  military  trophies,  of  the 
same  metal,  are  disposed  by  the  side  of  the  shrine ;  and  a 
golden  lamp,  presented  by  Catherine  in  1791  j  suspended 
over  it,  with  a  magnificent  candelabrum  of  silver,  the  gift 
of  Alexander,  together  with  a  silver  dish  of  curious  work- 
manship, holding  the  bones  of  several  holy  men,  form  the 
wealth  and  ornament  of  this  splendid  monument.     I  have 
not  seen  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  superior  to  it  in  mag- 
nificence and  costliness  of  material  and  decoration,  except 
the  subterraneous  temple  of  marble  and  precious  stones 
erected   under    the  transept  of  the  Duomo    at    Milan, 
where  the  body  of  that  great  philanthropist  Charles  Bor- 
romeus  is  deposited,  within  a  magnificent  crystal  case,  which 
has  kept  the  remains  in  a  considerable  state  of  preservation. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and  shrine 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi.     The  first  portion  of  silver 
so  employed  was  the  first  produce  of  the  mines  of  Kolyvan 
sent  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  presented  to 
this  church. 

Besides  the  sacred  vases  and  utensils  made  of  precious 
metal,  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  symbols  of  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  the  sar 
cristy  of  the  church  offers  many  other  objects  of  curio- 
sity and  interest  to  the  stranger,  and  of  veneration  to 
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the  Ruflsiaos ;  «uch  as  the .  crown  of  Alexander  Nevskoi, 
the  baton  of  command  of  Peter  the  First,  the  small  bed 
on  which  he  expired,  and  several  other  memorials  of 
that  Sovereign.  None  of  these  had  I  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  as  the  monks  had  congregated  to  their  mid-day 
repast  by  the  time  we  had  inspected  the  church,  and  I 
give  the  above  account  on  the  faith  of  another  traveller. 

The  monks  who  reside  in  the  monastery  are  seldom  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  and  often  only  forty.  Each  has  his 
ceil,  but  they  meet  in  the  refectory  and  at  church.  They 
fdHam  the^  rule  of  discipline  established  by  Theophanes 
Prokopovitch,  and  confirmed  by  Peter  the  Great  two  years 
before  his.  death.  The  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburgh 
bears  the  title  of  Archimandrite  of  this  Monastery. 
.  In  the  small  and  Byzantine  church  of  the  Annunctaiion, 
adyming  to  the  one  just  described,  is  a  simple  monument 
to  Souvoioff,  in  one  of  the  side  chapels ;  and  another  made 
of  bronze,  richly  gilt,  to  the  memory  of  Miloradovitch. 

Wlien  the  decorated  hearse  of  Souvoroff  arrived  before 
the  entrance  of  this  church,  it  was  fbund  that  the  door  was 
too  small  to  admit  its  passage.  This  perplexed  those  at 
the  head  of  the  solemn  procession  not  a  little ;  when  one  al 
the  veterans  who  carried  the  coiSn  exclaimed :  **  Forward, 
my  comrades,  Souvoroff  passed  every  where,^^  and  forth- 
with, overcoming  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  the  men  of 
arms,  by  redoubled  strength,  penetrated  with  their  burden 
into  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  short  inscription  on  a  stone  on  the  ground  before 
the  monument  of  Miloradovitch,  tells  the  recent  catastrophe 
which  terminated  his  days.  **  Mort  d''une  plaie  re^ue  sur 
la  Place  d^saac  par  un  boulet,  et  une  bayonette,  14th  D^ 
cembre,  1826.  A.  S.''  Few  officers  had, displayed  more 
bravery  than  Miloradovitch  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
glorious  career.  He  had  been  exposed  in  more  than  forty 
general  engagements  to  imminent  danger,  without  ever  re- 
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ceiving  the  sligbest  contuuon ;  but  on  that  memorable  ocu 
casion)  a  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  he 
had  before  led  to  victory,  cut  short  his  military  career. 

I  noticed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  monument,  a 
curious  piece  of  workmanship  in  mother  of  pearl,  consist-- 
ing  of  a  large  plate  of  that  substance,  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  in  which  are  engraved  with  minute  accu- 
racy, in  a  space  of  about  three  inches  square,  the  figure 
and  name  of  each  Saint  for  every  day  in  the  year  of  the 
Russian  church  calendar.  The  centre  represents  the  abode 
of  the  Eternal,  with  the  Saviour  and  all  the  Saints  around 
the  triumphant  cross. 

On  the  opposite  wall  a  drapery  of  solid  silver-gilt  is  sus- 
pended, containing  an  image,  supported  by  two  an'gds,  of 
the  same  costly  material,  resting  on  the  tomb  which  con- 
tains the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Monsieur  Naryschkine^ 
and  on  which  is  recorded  the  only  title  to  distinction 
which  this  family  seems  proud  to  claim,  that  ^'  Piirre  V 
est  sorti  de  ieur  sang.'*' 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  worldly  titles  of  many 
other  departed  persons  here  interred,  or  to  say  more  than 
a  few  words  of  the  five  bronze  monuments  belonging  to 
the  Sheremetieff  family,  which  I  observed  in  another  still 
smaller  church  connected  with  the  cemetery.  One  of  the 
latter  records  the  existence  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name, 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  founder  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  here  will  be  deposited  for  successive  genera- 
tions the  members  of  this  opulent  family;  the  present 
representative  of  which  is  a  young  officer  of  the  Guards, 
possessing,  it  is  said,  a  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  roubles. 

The  churches  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevskoi*  and  its  cemetery,  constitute  the  Pantheon  of  St 
Petersburgh ;  but  although  we  meet  with  in  each  of  those 
places  and  at  every  step  the  remains  of  the  great,  we  do 
not  recognize  the  illustrious  of  the  empire  in  all  of  them. 
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O&tentation,  as  much  as  merit,  prevails  in  these  fashionable 
habitations  of  the  dead. 

Nowhere  can  a  more  striking  display  of  architectural 
taste,  pure,  inventive,  and  refined,  be  seen,  than  is  pre- 
sented b^  the  e:(tensive  consecrated  ground  or  cemetery 
adjoining  the  churches  just  described,  with  its  hundreds  of 
monmnents  and  tokens  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Some  of 
these  are  real  master-pieces  of  the  art ;  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  affecting  brevity  of  the  inscriptions  they  bear ;  so 
superior  either  to  the  amplifications  of  those  which  are  to 
be  found  at  the  Pire  la  Chaise  in  Paris,  or  to  the  Eicon- 
syllabic  verses  that  offend  the  eye  in  an  English  church* 
yard.  £very  design,  every  device,  figure,  emblem  and 
decoration,  every  species  of  material  from  the  most 
dazzling  marble  of  Carrara,  to  gold,  hds  been  resorted  to, 
fai  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  friends  and  relatives, 
or  of  talent  and  wealth.  Of  the  latter  description  is  a 
monument  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  erected  to 
snatch  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Kousoff,  a  merchant. 
It  consists  of  a  solid  cubic  block  of  the  most  superb  granite, 
on  which  is  imposed  a  solid  pedestal  of  black  marble,  ten 
feet  square,  bearing  a  sarcophagus  fourteen  feet  high,  of 
most  elegant  proportions,  surmounted  by  a  gold  cross, 
twenty  feet  in  height.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  there 
is  a  colossal  candelabrum  of  cast  iron,  with  entwining 
.serpents,  of  bronze,  gilt.  The  purchase  of  the  ground 
alone  for  fixing  this  monument  cost  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  monument  sixty  thousand  roubles.  With  a  more 
appropriate  intention  have  the  survivors  of  Turtchaninov, 
a  rich  proprietor  of  copper  mines,  employed  Martos  in 
raising  a  monument  of  solid  copper  to  that  individual,  in 
which  are  observed  two  allegorical  figures  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  of  the  same  material,  chiselled,  not  cast,  by  that 
celebrated  artist,  besides  the  marble  bust  of  the  deceased. 

Nearer  .to  the  centre  of  this  abode  of  death,  a  tetrastyle 
Ionic  temple,  in  marble  of  the  purest  white,  crowned  by  a 
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pediment,  arrested  my  attention.  It  records  the  many  Tir- 
tues  of  an  interesting  female,  the  bite  Countess  Potemkin^ 
and  is  the  production  of  Krilloff,  an  artist  of  great  merit' 
Alto-relievos  of  the  most  exquisite  execution  tell,  on 
three  sides  of  the  temple,  the  melandioly  story  of  a 
mother  snatched  from  three  lovdy  babes,  whi<^  she  would 
fain  press  to  her  bosom.  The  Countess,  prophetically 
conscious  of  her  approaching  fate,  looks  up  calm  and 
majestic  to  the  figure  of  Religion,  and  rests  with  con- 
fidence her  left  hand  on  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  In 
front  are  the  inscription  and  the  arms  of  the  family,  in 
solid  gold. 

But  why  linger  in  this  Necropolis  of  the  great,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  cdebrated  men  in  the  modem  history  of 
Russia,  when  other  highly  important  objects  claim  our 
attention  ?  Let  us  hence ;  yet  before  we  quit  the  ground, 
let  us  cast  a  parting  look  to  the  spot  on  which  rises  a 
white  marble  column^  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Lomonossoff^ 
the  father  of  modem  Russian  poetry.  Like  SchilW,  this 
extraordinary  man,  whose  varied  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order,  would  have  been  lying  without  a  monument,, 
had  not  the  late  Great  Chancellor  Michael  Woronzow 
rescued  his  country  f^rom  such  a  stigma,  by  erecting  the 
present  memento  at  his  own  expense.  The  Russians, 
however,  can  now  better  appredate  the  merits  of  their 
illustrious  countryman :  and  a  montunent,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  50,000  roubles,  is  intended  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Isaac  the  Dalmatian  was 
founded  in  1710,  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  commemoration 
of  his  birthday.  Catherine,  ever  desirous  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  her  great  predecessor,  ordered  in  1768  that 
the  church  should  be  reconstructed  in  marble,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  its  founder. 
The  building  had  reached  its  entablature,  when  the  death 
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of  that  Princess   put  a  stop  to  all  farther  proctedlngs. 
This  church,  as  I  have  before  bbseryed^  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  Admiralty  Square,  and  faces  the  Neva;  from. 
which,  however,  it  is  ai  a  considerable  distance.     During 
the  reign  of  Paul  it  underwent  various  changes ;  and  after 
many  years  spent  in  altering  and  modifying  it,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  correct  several  important  defects  in  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  defects  which  were 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  want  of  harmony  that  existed 
between  the  church  as   it   stood   and  the  surrounding 
edifice,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  approved  in  1818 
a  plan  for  its  restoration,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Mons.  Montferrand,   a    French  architect  of  ac- 
knowledged merit  and  great  enterprise,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  draughtsmen  I  know,  resident  in  8t. 
Petersburgh.     This  plan  is  now  in  progress  of  execution, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  years.      According  to  it,  the 
form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Oreek  cross,  340  feet  long, 
and  298j|  feet  wide,  including  the  lateral  porticos.      In 
the  centre  rises  a  dome,  the  exterior  diameter  of  which, 
surrounded  by  an  open  peristyle  of  Ionic  columns,  mea- 
sures 108  feet.     The  total  elevation  of  the  edifice^  fixHn 
the  level  of  the  square  on  which  it  stands  to  the  ball,  which 
Ib  to  bear  the  cross,  is  equal  to  317  English  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  will  be  ornamented  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  of  marble  drawn  from  the  quarries  of 
Finland.  The  capitals  and  the  bases  will  be  of  bronze, 
richly  gilt.  The  arched  roof,  decorated  with  various  com- 
partments, embellished  with*  every  thing  that  painting, 
sculpture,  and  gilding,  can  afford,  will  present  an  ensemble 
worthy  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  A  great  part  of 
the  old  church  now  existing,  in  which  the  prothesis  and 
holy  tables  are  placed,  has  been  retained,  not  only  because 
this  part  offers  a  noble  style  of  architecture,  and  is  beau- 
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tifully  finuhed,  but  also  ftom  motiTes  of  idigioa  and  vene- 
ntion,  whidi  the  late  Emperor  entertained  for  the  church 
of  hifl  ancestors. 

But  the  most  astonishing,  and  certainly  unparalleled 
feature,  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  will  be  the  four  por- 
ticos which  are  to  decorate  its  exterior ;  the  two  principal 
of  which  win  consist  each  of  sixteen  columns  in  front,  and 
three  in  the  flank,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  gilt 
bronze,  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  beau- 
tiful portico  of  Agrippa  at  Rome ;  and  the  other  two  or 
side  porticos  of  eight  columns  each.  These  forty-eight 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  unique  in  Europe,  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  Finland,  each  of  one  solid 
piece  of  granite,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  their 
base,  five  feet  two  inches  near  the  astragal,  and  fifty-six 
feet  high ;  consequently  much  loftier  than  those  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon,  which  measure  only  forty-six  feet  nine 
inches  and  eleven  lines.  Thirty-seven  are  already  on 
the  spot,  and  twenty  of  them  polished  and  ready  to 
be  erected.  For  this  purpose  a  scaffolding,  of.  a  most  in- 
genious construction,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  architect  Fontana  to  erect  the  Obelisk  in 
front  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  and  sixteen  iron  capstans,  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  and  power  of  their  principles, 
the  invention  of  the  late  General  of  Engineers,  Betancourt, 
have  been  long  prepared ;  and  thirty-two  of  the  columns 
will  be  on  their  bases  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  Fif- 
teen hundred  workmen  are  constantly  employed  on  the 
site,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Mountferrand  and 
his  assistants.  Messieurs  Pasqual,  and  Andromini,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  an  Italian,  and  a  most  ingenious  mechanic* 

*  By^the  arrival  of  a  friend  from  St.  Peteisburgh,  since  the  above  infor- 
mation was  written,  I  learn  that  the  first  column  was  raised  in  the  pie- 
sence  of  the  Emperor,  the  great  officers  of  the  Court  and  the  Gorero- 
ment,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  May  last.  The  operation  of 
elevating  the  stupendous  pillar,  of  lifting  it  up  to  its  vertical  position,  and 
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In  the  builduig  itself,  great  progress  has  been  made.  The 
foundations,  and  the  crypt,  in  which  service  is  to  be  per* 
formed,  are  completed ;  the  granite  piers,  on  which  the 
pedestals  and  gold  bronze  bases  of  the  columns  for  the 
porticos  are  to  stand  are  finished,  and  several  of  the 
latter  are  already  in  their  places.  Nothing  can  be  richer. 
The  capitals,  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  materials,  have 
been  long  preparing.  Accompanied  by  Monsieur  Mont* 
ferrand,  the  architect,  Baron  Nicolai  and  myself  had  the 
satiafiiction  of  going  over  every  part  of  this  vast  building, 
of  examining  the  model  of  the  curious  scaffolding,  and 
machinery  for  erecting  the  columns  (which  latter  was  with 
great  condescension  put  in  motion  in  our  presence  by 
sev^al  men  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Andromini), 
and  of  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  great  simplicity 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  gigantic  pillars  will  be  raised 
into  their  allotted  places.  This  operation  .will  doubtless 
attract  a  great  multitude  of  spectators;  and  any  ar- 
chitect likely  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  importance^ 
would  find  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh  well  repaid  by 
the  advantage  of  being  present  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
known  that  a  great  number  of  architects  of  all  countries 
have  signified  their  intention  of  assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  such  an  opportunity  cannot  often  occur,  which 
neither  times  past  have  offered,  nor  will  future  ages  in 
all  probability  again  afford,  of  seeing  forty-eight  columns, 
each  of  one  solid  block  of  highly  polished  and  sparkling 
granite,  of  great  magnitude,  and  loftier  than  any  which 
the  hand  of  an  architect  has  ever  ventured  to  design  in 
Europe.  Fontana,  it  will  be  recollected,  employed  800 
men,  140  horses,  and  40  capstans,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  obelisk,  which  Sextus  V.  ordered  him  to 
erect  in  the  Piazza  die  Piatro.     People  from  every  part  of 

above  the  lerd  of  its  pedestal,  and  of  lowering  it  into  the  latter,  occupied 
precisely  ilfty-«igfat  minutes.    One  of  them  has  since  been  so  raised  ereiy 
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Italy  flocked  to  Rome  od  that  oocasioo,  to  witness  a  spec« 
tad^  equally  noTel  and  striking.  In  the  piesent  inatanoe, 
each  column  weighs  8,000  pouds,  or  288,000  pounds,  and 
costs  83,000  roubles  to  the  state.  Nfaie  years  have  been 
employed  m  preparing  them  on  the  spot,  and  every  pos- 
sible means  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  arehi- 
tect  to  complete  a  structure  which  will  rank  with  the  finest 
monuments  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

«  We  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  room  in  whidi  is 
kept  the  modd  of  thechurch  asit  will  appearwhoi  connpleted; 
The  eflTeet  will  be  grand  in  the  extreme;  but  a  doubt  may 
be  entertained  by  many,  whether  the  four  smaller  domes 
which,  in  observance  of  the  received  prindjples  of  Byzantine 
diurcb  architecture,  are  placed  at  the  an^es  of  this  colossal 
edifice^  will  not  destroy  in  a  great  degree  its  imposing  aspect 
I  may  add  that,  both  inside  and  out,  liie  Temple  will  be 
cased  with  costly  marble  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  firames, 
joints,  and  supportSi  will  every  where  be  of  cast-iron,  timber 
being  exduded  fiom  its  constructi<m  as  much  as  possible. 

Of  the  Russian  chiuches,  only  one  more  shaD  i^ecefve 
particular  notice  in  this  place,  namely,  that  which  with  its 
lofty  and  slender  spire,  covered  with  gcdd  glittering  in  the 
sun,  marks  to  the  distant  observer  the  locality  of  the  for- 
tress in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  situated.  This  structure, 
dedicated  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Apostles  St.  Peta: 
and  St.  Paul,  stands  in  an  open  j^ace  within  the  citadd, 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  has  only  a  single  cupola, 
and  a  tower  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  hdght,  fumidied 
with  4  chiming-dock,  for  n^ich  the  Tzar  paid  46,000 
roubles.  The  gilt  spire  rises  from  this  tower  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  higher,  including  the  ball  and  cross  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  an  angel ;  a  proud  rival  to  that  which 
decorates  the  great  tower  of  the  Admiralty. 

I  repaired  to  this  church,  the  interior  structure  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplidty,  with  Count  Sergius  SprofgapoS- 
On  each  side  of  the  altar  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Sovereigns 
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of  Russia,  sinoe  the.  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
The  tombs,  of  a  square  form  and  of  unsculplured  stone, 
are  ranged  beside  each  other,  bearing  the  Russiaii  arms 
sod  the  solitary  initials  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  deroid 
of  every  pompous  title.  A  rich  velvet  pall  is  thrown  over 
them,  on  which  the  initials  again  appear  embroidered 
in  gold.  By  the  side  of  the  tomb  which  received  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Paul,  are  deposited  those  of 
Alexander  and  his  consort.  Hundreds  of  military  tro- 
phies, sudi  as  stimdards,  staffs,  batons,  and  keys  of  dtits 
and  f<Mrtresses  taken  by  the 'Russians,  very  appropriately 
surround  this  abode  of  mortality,  which  with  equal  pro- 
priety is  suffered  to  produce  its  intended  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  without  heraldic  or  architectural 
monuments,  and  by  means  of  the  names  alone  of  those 
who  have  left  numberless  mementos  in  their  Imperial  resi* 
dence  to  perpetuate  their  fiune. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the  capital,  the 
Catholic  dhurch  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  Its  order  is 
Corinthian,  beautifoUy  harmonizing  in  all  its  parts ;  the 
octoatyle  portico  in  particular,  and  the  fine  dome  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  pillars  of  the  same  order,  axe  very 
striking.  Its  interior,  115  feet  id  length,  capacious,  gor^ 
geoasly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  rich  soffits,  lofty 
eohunns,  and  a  profusion  of  paintings,  would  lead,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  to  the  bdief  that  this  is  the  principal  church  of  the 
capital,  and  that  the  ceremonies  therein  performed,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  omcourse  of 
peojde  of  all  ranks,  must  be  thoseof  the  religionof  the  State. 
Those  who  have  watched  with  anxiety  those  momentous 
events  which  have  marked  the  political  strife  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  look  with  interest  on  the  tomb  of 
Moreau,^  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  woimds  he  le* 

I 

*  Captain  Jones  has,  in  his  account  of  St.  Petersburghy  erroneously 
placed  the  tomb  of  this  General  in  tiie  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kioan. 
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ceived  at  the  b^ttde  of  Dresden.  A  plain  white  tablet,  edged 
with  dark  marble,  placed  in  this  church,  teDs  the  stranger 
that  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden  was  bom  at  Morlaix 
on  the  11th  c^  August  1768,  and  died  at  Laun  the  2d  of 
September  1813. 

The  Lutheran  thurches  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Anne, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  justly  considered  as  excellent 
specimens  of  architecture ;  but  the  disposition  of  their  in- 
terior required  by  the  reformed  religion,  does  not  admit  of 
those  embellishments,  which,  both  in  the  Oreek  and  Catho* 
lie  churches,  heighten  the  impression  produced  on  the 
spectator. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  after  our  arrival,  I  attended 
service  in  the  English  church,  a  very  handsome  and  substan- 
tial edifice,  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  English  Quay, 
where  it  presents  a  noble  front  to  the  river,  being  decorated 
by  a  colonnade,  placed  on  a  massive  and  well-distributed 
basement  story,  in  which  are  the  apartments  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Law,  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenbbrough,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Factory.  T^iis  church  was  first  built  in  17^^  and 
reconstructed  in  its  present  form  in  1815.  The  entrance, 
properly  speaking,  is  from  a  street  at  the  back  of  the 
Quay,  through  a  handsome  gateway.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  simple,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  well 
warmed  and  comfortably  fitted  up.  There  is  a  state 
pew  for  the  British  Ambassador  on  the  right  of  the  altarj 
and  opposite  to  the  pulpit :  it  is  surmounted  by  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Deposition  from 
ihe  Cross,  a  very  creditable  painting,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  two  handsome  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.  The  fe- 
male part  of  the  congregation,  as  in  the  Lutheran  churches, 
sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  occupied  the  left  side  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Law  is  an  impressive  reader,  and  a  dear  ex- 
pounder of  the  holy  writings,  and  of  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality as  well  as  religion ;  and  th^  congregation  appeared 
evidently  interested  in  the  matter  as  wdl  as  the  manner  of 
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his  pulpit  eloqumce.  In  the  Royal  or  Ambassador's  pew 
sat  Mr.  Disbrowe,  the  Minister  from  the  British  Court, 
with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  after  the 
service,  and  from  whom  I  received  every  possiUe  civility 
during  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  church  has  no 
gaUery,  and,  although  capacious,  is  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate more  than  a  part  of  the  English  residents.  The 
resident  English  at  St.  Petersburgh  are,  I  am  told,  about 
2S00  in  number.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  church,  in  the 
prayer  for  the  King,  to  introduce  also  the  name  of  the 
Emperor :  in  the  Litany,  and  after  the  Royal  Family  has 
been  prayed  for,  the  clergyman  says,  with  emphatic  voice, 
^'  that  it  may  please  thee  to  bless  and  preserve  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  and  all  the  Imperial  Family.'*'  The  same 
custom  of  praying  for  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  England,  I  am  informed,  is  also  observed  in  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador's  Chapel  in  London.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  I  paid  my  respects,  at  their  handsome 
apartments  on  the  basement  story,  to  the  clergyman  and 
his  lady,  to  whom  1  had  brought  letters  of  introduction 
from  his  brother.  The  house  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Fac- 
tory, as  well  as  the  church,  is  exempt  from  the  perquisi- 
tions, or  domiciliary  visits  of  the  police. 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through  Greece,  in 
1803-4,  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
service  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  that  performed  according  to  the  Russian  rites,  while 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  attended  more  than  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
undistinguishing  equality  with  which  all  ranks  of  persons, 
from  the  Prince  to  the  boor,  assembled  promiscuously  in  the 
body  of  the  church  and  near  to  the  sanctuary,  standing  or 
kneeling,  but  never  sitting,  there  being  no  sort  of  accommo- 
dation for  that  purpose.  The  service  is  long  and  compli- 
cated, and,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  varies  in 
many  points  e\ery  day ;  but  that  part  which  is  permanent 
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and  of  daily  occurrence,  is  striking  and  impressive.  The 
monk,  priest,  or  digniti^y  of  the  church,  reads  prayers, 
collects,  and  psalms,  from  a  variety  of  volumes,  sU  of 
which  are  written  in  the  Slavonic  language ;  and,  like  the 
Latin  used  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
is  not  readily,  if  at  all,  understood  by  every  class  of  people. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Russo-Greek  church  service  con- 
sists in  psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  either  sung  or  read  in 
a  sort  pf  recitative.  No  musical  instruments  are  admitted 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  on  this  point  the  Russians  are 
very  strict;  but  they  are  permitted  to  have  expertenoed 
and  well-taught  choral  singers,  to  assist  them  in  increasing 
the  solenmity  of  the  worship  of  their  church,  already  con- 
siderable from  the  magnificence  of  its  decorations  and  the 
splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Three  distinct 
services  are  performed  each  day  in  the  week,  at  all  churches; 
the  vespers,  (and  on  holydays  the  midnight  service  or 
mesonyction),  the  matins,  or  morning  prayers,  and  the  li- 
turgy. The  Greek  church  observes  its  festivals  from  sun- 
set to  sunset.  The  benediction  of  the  people  by  the  priest, 
and  the  frequent  exclamation  of  ^^  Let  us  pray  T  which  he 
or  his  deacon  pronounces,  with  the  responses,  by  the  clerks 
or  singers,  of  ^^  Lord,  have  mercy  i^  form  an  essential  part 
of  them  all. 

The  ordinary  religious  ceremonies,  which  the  Russo- 
Greek  church  requires  to  be  observed  on  many  occasions  in 
the  course  of  the  year-— the  celebration  of  anniversaries  of 
the  Imperial  family,  of  important  events  and  victories,  by 
singing  the  Te  Deum^  either  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  or  ii| 
the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan-—the  practice  of  observ- 
ing certain  solemnities  or  festivals  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
such  as  the  Benediction  of  the  Waters  in  January,  the  la- 
vipedium  and  the  Ofiering  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  or  Egg  at 
Eastar — ^the  Imperial  christenings,  and  the  lying  in  state 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  bodies  pf  deceased  sovereigns,  and 
of  the  great  \a  a}l  other  churches,  afford  so  many  opportu- 
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nities  tor  the  Russo-Oreek  clergy  to  display  grandeur  and 
nu^nificence  in  the  celebration  of  their  rites,  and  of  which 
they  fidly  avail  themselves,  to  the  edification  of  the  oon-> 
gregated  Christians.  During  my  stay  in  the  capital,  such 
opportunities  occurred  at  the  chapel  of  the  Imperial  Win- 
ter Palace,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
when  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for  the  taking  of  Erivan^  a  fii- 
neral  service  was  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  late  Emperor,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  took  place  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
his  present  Majesty.  8uch  as  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  that  distipguish  the  Roman  GathoUc  church 
from  every  other,  will  easQy  form  an  idea  of  those  which 
were  observed  on  the  several  occasions  just  enumerated, 
when  the  presence  of  the  pourt,  with  an  endless  suite  of 
great  and  illustrious  characters,  glittering  in  all  the  sjden* 
dour  of  earthly  honour,  prostrated  themselves  in  deep 
humility  before  the  sanctuary,  at  which  the  Metropolitan, 
assisted  by  a  multitude  of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  priests, 
and  deacons,  officiated,  and  whose  voices  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  and  frequent  aspirations  of  devotion  from  the 
assembled  peofde. 

The  Russian  service  differs  not  less  in  the  rituals  for  the 
celebration  of  matrimony  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
tlian  in  any  other  at  its  parts,  from  every  other  species  of 
<^>^eed  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see^ 
^  both  of  these,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  ceremonies 
belonging  to  them,  which  is  unconnected  with  the  church 
service.  Early  one  day  in  November,  a  kind  young  friend^ 
Ae  son  <^  Mr.  Andlerson,  the  oldest  En^sh  merchant  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  whose  attentions  to  me  wens  unremitting, 
put  a  finely  embossed  caf  d  into  my  hands,  on  which  wad 
printed,  in  Russian  characters,  the  following  invitationi  li- 
terally translated.  '  ' 

"  Ivan  Ivanovitch  and  Prascovia  Gonstantinovna  Ivanoff 
humbly  request  the  favour  of  your  attendance  to  the  mar- 
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xiage  ceremony  of  their  daughter  Anna  Ivanowna  with 
Nicholai  Demetrivich  Borisaow,  and  to  the  dinner  table, 
this  November  the  13th  day,  in  the  year  1827,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.^ 

Oh  the  embossed  border  of  the  card,  delicately  edged 
with  rose  colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  re- 
presented on  the  one  side  standing  under  a  palm  tree,  be- 
tween the  sleeping  dogs  of  fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the 
other  side  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  I 
learned  that  the  parties  were  wealthy  Russian  hemp-com- 
mission agents,  and  most  excellent  people ;  and  as  such  an 
invitation  promised  to  afibrd  me  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  church  marriage  ceremony,  of  which  I  had  read  so 
many  dissimilar  accounts,  I  gladly  accepted  it. 

At  two  the  friends  of  the  parties  assembled  from  all 
quarters  in  the  winter  church  of  the  Annunciation^  in  the 
Vassileiostrow,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had 
already  collected  round  the  choristers  or  chanters,  who,  in 
the  most  delightful  manner  imaginable,  and  in  the  fiiga 
style,  were  singing  hymns,  mixing  with  skilful  combination 
the  sopranos  and  bass  voices.  We  beguiled  half  an  hour 
in  listening  to  their  strains,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
bride.  In  the  mean  time  I  surveyed  the  picturesque  groups 
of  people  that  kept  gradually  forming  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  where  the  kaftaned  Russian,  with  his  well- 
caressed  beard,  mixed  with  the  throng  of  young  and  good- 
looking  females.  Some  of  the  latter  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  their  heads  profusely  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  embr(»dered  veils ;  and  others,  according  to  the  more 
attractive  garb  of  the  French,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  many  of  the  assembled  men,  whom  I  understood  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  Russian  merchants,  but  who  wore 
neither  the  kaftan  nor  the  beard.  Their  smooth -and 
shaven  faces,  with  the  general  style  of  dress  common  to 
most  of  the  European  nations,  scarcely  permitted  their  being 
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distioguifilied  from  several  English  merchants  present,  who 
had  been  invited  on  the  occasion.  The  oflSdating  priest, 
decked  in  his  rich  church  vestments,  accompanied  by  the 
deacon,  advanced  from  the  sanctuary  towards  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  there  received  the  pair  about 
to  be  made  happy,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  lighted  taper, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice  on 
their  foreheads,  and  conducted  them  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  Incense  was  scattered  before  them,  while  maids, 
splendidly  attired,  walked  between  the  paranymphy,  or 
bridegroom  and  the  bride.  The  Ghreek  Church  requires  not 
the  presence  of  either  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  on  such 
an  occasion.  Is  it  to  spare  them  the  pain  of  voluntarily 
surrendering  every  authority  over  their  child  to  one  whQ 
is  a  stranger  to  her  blood  P  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
table  on  which  were  deposited  the  rings,  and  before  which 
the  priest  halted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  litany,  wherein  the 
choristers  assisted,  and  from  which  he  pronounced,  in  a  loud 
and  impressive  voice,  the  following  prayer,  his  face  being 
turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom placed  immediately  behind  him,  holding  their  lighted 
tapers. 

'^  O  Eternal  Qod, — ^thou  who  didst  collect  together  the 
scattered  atoms  by  wondrous  union,  and  didst  join  them 
by  an  indissoluble  tie,  who  didst  bl^s  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca, and  made  them  heirs  of  thy  promise;  give  thy 
blessing  unto  these  thy  servants,  and  guide  them  in  every 
good  work :  For  thou  art  the  merciful  Gbd,  the  lover  of 
mankind,  and  to  thee  we  offer  up  our  praise  now  and  for 
ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages." 

The  import  of  this  beautifril  invocation  was,  at  the  time, 
interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  service  and  office  of  espousals,  the  language  of  which 
he  assured  me  was  all  equally  impressive ;  of  the  truth  of 
which  assertion  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity  of 
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iieing  ootivinced  by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  King^s  jej^cdbsnt  work 
before^mentioiied,  firom  which  I  have  borrowed  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above  prater. 

The  priest,  next  turning  round  to  thb  couple,  blessed 
theth,  and  taking  the  rings  frcm  the  table,  gave  one  to  each, 
beginning  with  the  man,  and  proclaiming  aloud  that  they 
stood  betrothed,  *^  how  and  for  ever,  even  unto  age6  of 
ages,^  which  declaration  he  repeated  thrice  to  them^  while 
they  mutually  exchanged  the  rings  an  equal  number  <^  times. 
The  rings  were  now  again  surrendered  to  the  priest,  who 
crossed  the  fordiead  of  the  couple  with  them,  and  put  them 
on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  of  .each ;  and  turning  to 
the  sanctuary,  read  another  impressive  part  of  the  service 
in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  Holy  Testameiit,  where  a  ring  is^  mentioned  as  the 
pledge  of   union,   honour,   and  power;   and  prayed  the 
Lord  to  '^  bless  the  espousals  of  thy  servants,  Anna  Iva- 
howna  and  Nicholai,  Demetrivich,   and   confirm  them  in 
thy  holy  union;  for  thou  in  the  beginning  didst  create 
them  male  and  female,  and  appoint  the  woman  for  an  help 
ko  the  man,  and  for  the  succ^sion  of  mankind.     Do  thou^ 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  sent  forth  thy  truth  upon 
thine   inheritance,    and   thy  promise   upon  thy  servants 
our  fathers,  whom  thou  hast  diosen  from  generation  to 
generation,  look  upon  this  servant,  and  this  thine  hand- 
maid, and  establish  the  espousals  made  between  them  in 
fidelity  and  unity,  in  truth  and  love,  and  let  thine  angel 
go  before  them  to   guide  them  all  the  days  of  their 
liife.^' 

The  priest  now  taking  hold  of  the  hands  ctf  both  par- 
ities^ led  them  forward  and  caused  them  to  stand  on  a  silken 
carpet,  which  lay  spread  before  them.  The  congregatioii 
usually  watch  this  moment  with  intense  ctiriosity,  for  it  is 
augured  that  the  party  which  steps  first  on  the  ridi  brocade 
will  have  the  mastery  over  the  other  through  life.  Iti  the 
present  case,  our  fair  bride  secured  possession  of  this  pro- 
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apecdve  priyilq^  with  modest  forwaidiiefle.  Two  «ilTer 
Imperial  crowns  were  next  produced  by  a  layman,  which  the 
priest  took,  and  first  blessing  die  bridegroom,  placed  one 
of  them  on  his  head,  while  the  other  destined  for  the  bride, 
was  merely  hdd  over  her  head  by  a  firiend,  lest  its  admira* 
He  superstructure,  raised  by  CkarUsy  .the  most  fashionaUe 
perruquier  of  the  capital  employed  on  this  occasion,  should 
be  disturbed.  That  famed  artist  had  successfully  blended 
the  spotless  flower,  emblematic  of  innocence,  with  the  rich 
tresses  of  the  bride,  which  were  farther  embellished  by  a 
splendid  tiara  of  diamonds.  Har  white  satin  tobe,  from 
the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Louise,  gracefully  pencilling  the 
contours  of  her  bust,  was  gathered  around  her  waist  by  a 
xone,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  fastened  to  her 
aide  a  bouquet  of  white  flowers. 

The  common  cup  being  now  brought  to  the  priest,  he 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  todc  a  sip 
from  its  contents  thrice,  and  transferred  it  her  who  was 
to  be  his  mate,  for  a  repetition  of  the  sam^  ceremony. 
After  a  short  pause,  and  some  prayers  from  the  responser, 
in  which  the  choristers  jomed  with  musical  no|tes,  the 
priest  took  the  bride  and  bridegrocHn  by  the  hand,  the 
friends  holding  their  crowns,  and  walked  with  them  round 
the  desk  thrice,  having  both  their  rig^t  hands  fiist  in  his,, 
from  West  to  East,  sajdng-* 

<<  Exult,  O  Isaiah  !  for  a  Virgin  has  conceived  and 
brought  forth  a  Son,  Emanuel,  God  and  man ;  the  East 
is  his  name.  Him  do  we  magnify,  and  dsll  the  Virgin 
blessed  r 

Then  taking  off  the  bridegroom^s  crown,  he  said — 

**  Be  thou  magnified,  O  bridegroom,  as  Abraham  !  Be 
thou  blessed  as  Isaac,  and  multiplied  as  Jacob,  walking  in 
peace,  and  performing  the  commandments  of  Ood  in  right- 
eousness.^ 

In  removing  the  bride^s  crown,  he  exdaimed— 
And  be  thou  magnified,  O  bride,  as  Sarah  !     Be  thou 
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joyful  as  Rebecca,  and  multiplied  as  Racfaadi ;  deliglitiiig 
in  thine  own  husband  and  observing  the  bounds  of  the 
law,  aoocMrding  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood.*" 

The  ceremony  now  drew  to  its  conclusion,  the  tapers 
were  extinguished,  and  taken  from  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  walking  towards  the  holy  screen  were  dis- 
missed by  the  priest,  received  the  congiiatulaticms  of  the 
company,  and  saluted  each  other. 

We  all  now  hurried  to  our  carriages,  the  youngest  to 
their  sledges,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the 
bride^s  fiither,  who  received  us  in  his  Russian  costume, 
and  with  a  flowing  beard,  and  conducted  the  company  at 
the  sound  of  a  fiill  band  of  music,  into  the  banqueting- 
room,  already  prepared  for  about  fifty  guests,  with  tables 
decked  with  golden  plateaux  and  vases  bearing  artifiddl 
flowers,  mixed  with  piles  of  fruit  and  bonbons.  .Here  a 
large  assemblage  of  friends  had  already  met,  through 
which  we  made  our  way  to  an  inner  room,  where  the 
bride,  seated  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  and  surrounded  by 
matrons  and  damsels,  received,  with  becoming  modesty, 
our  congratulations.  I  was  surprised  at  finding  in  the 
Ojmseceum  of  a  class  of  society  of  this  description,  such 
agreeable  and  easy  manners,  untainted  by  the  least  gaucherie 
or  awkward  pretensions.  My  engagements  prevented  my 
remaining  to  dinner ;  but  I  returned  time  enough  in  the 
evening  to  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day'^s  cere- 
mony. The  dinner  had  passed  ofi^  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  Cham- 
pagne consumed  (a  very  favourite  beverage  on  all  gala- 
days  with  the  middle  classes  of  society  at  St.  Petersburg,) 
I  found  the  party  almost  philosophical.  Toasts  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  repeatedly  drank,  and  the 
night  was  far  advanced  when  the  Passajonaiatetz  took  the 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  her  into  the  bed<-cham- 
ber,  where  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  all  the  married 
ladies  present,  himself  retiring  immediately  after.     Those 
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matrons  assisted  in  disrobing  her  of  the  bridal  vestments, 
and  in  assuming  the  garb  appropriate  to  the  chamber  in 
which  they  were.  The  Passajonaiatetz  next  performed 
the  like  office  of  conducting  the  bridegroom  to  the  cham- 
ber,  who  put  on  his  schlafrack^  or  night-gown,  the  married 
ladies  having  previously  retired.  These  operations  being 
concluded,  the  doors  of  the  bed-chamber  were  thrown  open, 
and  we  all  walked  in  in  procession,  quaffing  a  goblet  of 
Champagne  to  the  health  of  the  parties,  kissing  the  bride^s 
hands,  who  returned  the  salutations  on  our  cheeks,  and 
embracing  a  la  Fran  false  the  cheeks  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
luckily,  in  the  present  instance,  had  neither  the  Russian 
beard,  nor  the  modem  English  whiskers.  With  one  voice, 
we  then  wished  the  happy  pair  a  hearty  blessing  and  with- 
drew, when  the  doors  were  closed.  The  company  gra- 
dually dispersed.  Dinners  and  dancing  went  on  for  three 
successive  days.  On  the  first  of  these  I  attended  for  a 
few  minutes,  being  determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  to 
the  last.  I  had,  however,  to  pay  for  this  indulgence,  having 
been  compelled,  by  immemorial  usage,  on  entering  the 
room,  to  drink  a  bumper  of  the  sparkling  juice  to  the 
dr^s,  in  honour  of  the  bride,  to  undergo  the  same  cere- 
mony of  bride  and  bridegroom^s  salutation,  and  to  whirl 
half  a  round  of  a  waltz  with  the  former.  But  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  even  worse  inconveniences  than  these, 
should  it  have  been  necessary,  rather  than  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  judging  for  myself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  many  exaggerated  and  fanciful  descriptions  given 
by  travellers  of  a  Russian  wedding.  To  complete  this 
account  of  what  I  witnessed^  I  should  add,  that  on  the 
eighth  day,  the  happy  pair  attended  once  more  at  the 
church,  for  the  ceremony  of  "  dissolving  the  crowns,'' 
which  is  performed  by  the  priest,  with  appropriate  prayers, 
in  allusion  to  the  rites  of  matrimony. 

From  this   scene  of  joy  we   turn  to  one  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  to  examine  the  usages  prevalent  in  St.  Petersburgh 
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in  regaird  to  the  disposing  of  the  dead.  A  Russian  funeral^ 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  that  capital,  di£Persbut  little  from 
that  of  the  Catholics.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circum- 
stances attending  it  which  are  commonly  observed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  even  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  When  a  patient  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  death 
seems  to  await  him,  he  assembles  his  family  round  his  bed, 
and  blesses  them  with  an  image,  and  with  some  bread  and 
salt,  distributing  gifts,  and  declaring  his  testamentary  de- 
termination. After  his  dissolution,  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  closed  by  the  nearest  relation,  when  two  copper  coins 
are  laid  on  the  former ;  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  but  still  more  frequent  in 
Irebmd.  After  some  time  the  body  is  washed  and  dressed ; 
if  it  be  that  of  a  girl,  a  garland  of  flowers  is  placed  on  her 
head ;  but  on  a  married  woman,  a  rich  coifEe.  Children  are 
habited  entirely  in  robes  of  a  pink  colour,  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  is  placed  in  one  hand,  and  the  coffin  is  also  strewed 
and  afterwards  filled  with  flowers.  In  all  cases,  the  hands 
are  crossed  on  the  breast.  A  priest  is  now  sent  for,  who 
perfumes  the  body  with  incense,  singing  a  psalmody  over 
it.  On  the  third  day  it  is  placed  in  the  coffin,  which 
is  kept  open  and  exposed  on  a  table,  and  a  succession  of 
priests  and  clerks  attend  in  the  chamber  of  death  reading 
the  gospel  or  the  psalter,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  untfl 
ihe  burial  has  taken  place.  The  coffin  is  surrounded  by 
a  profusion  of  torches  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune 
of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  girls,  it  is  not  the  priest 
who  watches  the  body  day  and  night,  but  young  girls  of 
the  same  age,  who  sing  psalms  all  the  time,  and  relieve 
each  other.  On  the  third  day  the  body  is  taken  to  the 
church,  where  the  coffin  is  still  left  open,  while  the  offici- 
ating priest  recites  the  prayer  for  the  dead.  At  the 
funerals  of  the  great,  the  procession  is  accompanied  by  a 
lai^  number  of  priests,  all  carrying  lighted  torches,  and 
dnging  all  the  while  the  trisagiah.  In  some  parts  of 
Russia,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and  mourn  over  the 
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dead ;  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  The  coffin 
is  either  carried  on  men^s  shoulders,  or  transported  to  the 
church  in  a  sort  of  car,  where,  after  the  short  service  for 
the  dead  has  been  read,  the  priest,  and  then  all  the  relations 
of  the  departed,  take  their  last  farewell,  some  kissing  the 
body,  others  only  the  coffin.  The  latter  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wood,  and  covered  of  cloth  of  a  pink 
colour  for  young  people  and  children ;  crimson  for  women; 
brown  for  widows ;  but  in  no  case  black.  After  the  in- 
terment, the  friends  who  have  been  invited  by  cards  to  the 
ceremony,  just  as  if  it  were  to  a  dinner  or  to  a  rout, 
return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  a  table  spread 
with  refreshments  offers  an  opportunity  to  the  tired  spec- 
tators to  recruit  their  strength.  The  principid  dish  is  the 
Kautiy&y  which  is  a  composition  of  honey,  wheat,  and 
raisins.*  The  priest  first  blesses  and  incenses  this  dish,  of 
which  every  one  immediately  after  partakes.  During  the 
succeeding  six  weeks,  psalms  are  sung  and  prayers  read 
every  day  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  departed  terminated 
his  existence.  On  the  third,  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  fortieth 
day  after  the  interment,  the  priests  and  many  of  the  rda- 
tives  again  repair  to  the  church  and  celebrate  a  solemn 
service,  among  the  ceremonies  of  which  the  KoutiyA  forms, 
once  more,  not  the  least  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  laid  out 
on  a  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  the  priest 
blessing  it,  and  incensing  it,  that  the  attendants  may  not 
only  partake  of  it,  but  take  it  home.  All  these  funeral 
ceremonies  invariably  terminate  by  singing  requiem  etemam^ 
eternal  rest  to  the  departed.  The  music  though  triste  is, 
at  times,  beautiful,  and  always  appropriate  to  such  solemn 
occasions. 

*  Koutiyd  is  generally  prepared  in  a  small  dish  or  deep  plate,  filled 
with  boiled  wheat,  round  ^^ch  hon^  is  poured,  and  over  it  raisins  are 
placed  in  the  form  of  across.  Wheat  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  resurreG- 
tion,  in  allusiop  to  St.  Paul's  1  Corinth,  xv.  36—44.  &c.  Honey,  &c.  con- 
fonnable  to  the  sincere  wishes  of  Reqtdem  etemam  to  the  departed 
friends. 
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In  proportion  as  I  proceed  in  my  present  undertaking, 
my  apprehensions  increase  lest  I  should  tire  out  the  pa- 
tience of  my  readers  by  the  accumulating  descriptions  of 
public  establishments  and  buildings  connected   with  my 
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account  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh.  I  look  back  to 
the  subdivisions  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which  abready 
amount  to  a  considerable  number,  and  which  chiefly  relate 
to  those  two  points  of  investigation,  with  some  feelings  of 
doubt,  whether  the  public  will  be  found  to  agree  with  me,  in 
attaching  that  interest  to  considerations  of  such  a  nature, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  they  deserve.  These  doubts  are 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  prospect  lying  before  me, 
of  what  must  yet  follow  to  complete  a  faithful  picture  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  Dry  matters  of  fact,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
always  amusing,  however  necessary ;  and  still  less,  per- 
haps, is  the  methodical  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted 
on  this  occasion.  Unenlivened,  I  admit,  by  either  wit 
or  philosophy,  such  a  lengthened  account  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  Russian  metropolis  may  be  considered  tedious. 
But  how  is  the  English  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
real  state  of  the  Russian  capital,  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  spirit,  if 
not  of  the  people  at  large,  at  least  of  those  who  lead,  and  will 
ultimately  mould  that  nation,  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe 
are  at  present  directed.^  That  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  patiently  examining  the  public  institutions  of  the  capi- 
tal, by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove them,  by  studying  the  character  of  the  men  who 
are  at  their  head ;  in  fine,  by  comparing  what  was  with 
what  is,  and  with,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  rank  of  the 
Russians  in  the  scale  of  European  nations,  is  too  manifest 
to  require  demonstration.  To  accomplish  such  objects, 
therefore,  both  minuteness  of  detail  and  methodical  distribu* 
tion  of  subjects  are  absolutely  requisite ;  and  to  this  merit 
alone  I  lay  claim  in  my  present  performance,  and  in  this  spi- 
rit I  shall  crave  permission  to  proceed.  Conclusions  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  draw ;  but  the  materials  for  enabling  my 
readers  themselves  to  form  them  correctly,  shall  not  be 
wanting, — accurate  and  full-^as  far  as  industry  could 
procure  them,  in  the  short  space  of  time  during  which  I 
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was  absent  from  England — and  not  disfigured  by  prgu- 
dice  either  way. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  Institu- 
tions which  may  be  assumed  to  form  a  fair  index  ci  the 
state  of  education  in  the  capital,  and  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge  which  naturally  flows  firtMn  it, — literature.  On 
the  latter  subject  I  can  only  offer  the  abstract  opinions  of 
others  collected  in  the  course  of  cooTersation,  or  derived 
from  published  statements,  some  of  which  have  lately 
appeared,  both  here  and  abroad,  being'  myself  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  tirst  claims  our  at- 
tention. It  is  one  of  the  many  Institutions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  education  for  which  Russia  stands 
indebted  to  her  late  excellent  Sovereign,  and  which  I  am 
assured  are  especially  fostered  and  patronized  by  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  The  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  complete  in  all  those  branches  which  gene- 
rally constitute  such  establishments,  as  the  other  Russian 
Universities.  Literature  and  jurisprudence  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  at  present  the  only  divisions  in  full  activity. 
Religious  instruction  is  committed,  as  I  before  observed, 
to  the  Holy  Synod,  and  medical  education  is  obtained  in 
an  Institution  specifically  founded  for  that  purpose,  which 
I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  spacious  build- 
ings, to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  part  of  this 
volume,  called  colleges,  situated  between  the  Palace  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  students  whcf  attend  the  University. 
Monsieur  de  Gouroff,  a  French  gentleman,  whose  literaiy 
merits  have  been  appreciated  both  by  the  English  while 
he  resided  in  this  country  as  an  emi^ant,  and  by  the 
enlightened  classes  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  Russianized 
his  name  by  the  termination  it  now  bears,  in  order  that  he 
might  escape  being  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  French- 
man during  the  political  troubles  in  the  North,  is  at  pre- 
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sent  Rector  of  the  University ;  but  the  general  direction  of 
the  studies  is  confided  to  another  officer,  who  is  himself 
dependent  on  the  Minister  of  public  instruction.  Public 
report  speaks  highly  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  as, men  pf  considerable  merit  and  profound 
learning ;  among  the  names  which  I  have  heard  mentioned 
in  a  creditable  manner  are  those  of  professors  Boutyrski 
and  ToImatche£P.  Science  is  also  intended  to  form  a  branch 
of  education  at  this  University.  The  more  liberal  feeling 
which  is  becoming  manifest  every  day,  on  the  latter  subject, 
requires  only  some  able,  zealous,  and  active  savansj  to 
increase  it  and  convert  it  to  a  wholesome  purpose. 

As  the  means  of  affording  general  education,  however,  to 
families  resident  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  University  will 
continue  to  prove  serviceable  so  long  as  there  are  men  of 
eminence  attached  to  it.     On  the  subject  of  education,  both 
pi\blic  and  private,  much  has  been  done  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  in  Russia,  and  of  course  in  the  capital.    The 
general  system  appears  to  be  Very  extensive,  and  modelled 
much  after  the  manner  of  that  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  indeed  of  those   countries    in   which  public 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  Gbvemment,  and  not  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  to  the  exertion  of  private  individuals 
or  Corporations.    Besides  the  six  Universities,  already  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  Russia,  with  the  Academies,  Seminaries, 
and  other  establishments  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  is  a  Gymnasium, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
Government;  a  principal  or  high  school,  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  governments  are  divided ;  and  a  pa^ 
rochial  school  in  every  parish  of  a  district.     In  many  of 
these,  and  in  those  belonging  to  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburgh  and  to  the  capital  in  particular,  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  has  been  long  adopted  with  success.     All 
these  schools  are  gratuitous. 
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Hitherto,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  Russian  lan^ 
guage  had  been  neglected ;  but  a  great  change  is  certainly 
taking  place  in  this  respect.     The  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Academy,  although  not  of  a  recent  date, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  influenced  in  some  degree  this 
reformation.     That   institution,  which  resembles   the    La 
Crtisca,  or  the  Academic  Franfaise^  consists  of  members, 
some  of  whom  have  salaries,  and  whose  particular  province 
is  to  promote  the  study  of  the  native  language,  to  purify 
it  of  all  foreign  idioms  and  words,  to  superintend  the  com- 
pilation of  accurate  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  by  their 
own  example  in  the  publication  of  appropriate  essays  and 
memoirs,  to  improve  and  polish  the  style  of  Russian  com- 
position.    By  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Russian 
language,  its  origin,  and  provincial  peculiarities,  they  also 
endeavour  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  by  that  means  its 
power  and  influence.     An  instance  of  the  earnest  de^re 
existing  in  the  highest  quarter,  as  weU  as  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes,  to  improve,  and  also  to  render  more  fa- 
miliar  the  use  of  their  native  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author 
of  a  new  Russian  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  has  lately 
appeared  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  which  report    speaks  highly.     A  second  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  wish  of  that  Monarch  to  see  the  Rus- 
sian language  more  universally  adopted,  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  regulations  respecting  the  public  lectures  to  be  held 
at  the  University,  and  which  in  future  are  to  be  delivered 
in  the  language  of  the  country^  and  not  in  German,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case,  most  of  the  Professors  being  Ger- 
mans,  or  from    the   Germano-Russian    Provinces.     The 
President,  Monsieur  Ouvarofi^,  of  whose  distinguished  qua- 
lities I  have  already  made  mention,  and  who  filled  at  one 
time  the  ofiice  of  Curator  of  public  Instruction,  has  set 
the  example  to  other  writers  and  heads  of  Departments  of 
both  writing  and  speaking  on  all  public  occasions  in  the 
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purest  Russian,  instead  of  the  French  language,  which  was 
befoie  commonly  employed.  But  to  their  celebrated  his- 
torian, Karamsin,  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  the  first 
model  of  classic  prose  written  in  their  native  language,  and 
to  be  found  in  his  much-esteemed  history  of  Russia. 

A  new  plan  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  whole 
Empire,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  two  capitals  in  parti- 
cular, is  now  preparing  for  those  establishments  which 
are  immediately  under  the  Crown.  This  subject  appears 
in  a  particular  manner  to  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  visited  personally,  and 
without  any  attendant,  most  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tutions, in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
existing  condition.  New  elementary  worEs  are  ordered  to 
be  composed  by  select  Professors  for  the  various  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Much,  of  course,  in  such  a  plan, 
will  depend  on  the  choice  made  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  it.  St.  Petersburgh  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  able  men,  although  their  reputation  may  not  have 
reached  other  European  latitudes ;  and  the  selections  al- 
ready made  from  them,  in  addition  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter  of  the  Sovereign,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  will  doubtlessly  preside  over  the  new  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  Professor  Greitsch,  the  author  of 
the  Grammaire  raisonnee^  has  been  appointed  to  prepare 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Russian  language,  for  the  use 
of  the  primary  and  parochial  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  adopted  the  French  and  German 
plan  of  connecting,  with  the  University,  schools,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  provide  teachers  capable  of  disseminating 
in  a  successful  manner  the  benefits  of  instruction.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  Ecoles  Normales  of  France,  and 
Pedagogic  Schools  of  Germany,  have  produced  excellent 
results.  So  will  those  attached  to  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburgh. 
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I  have  already  stated  in  its  pvoper  place  what  mre  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  SoTereign  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  patronage  which  his  Majesty  proposes 
to  extend  to  aU  the  public  institutions  which  have  some 
branch  of  educaticm  for  their  object,  proyes  the  earnest- 
ness  and  liberality  of  those  intentions.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  truly  stated,  that  an  absolute  Sovereign,  who  pro- 
motes the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  subjects,  and 
devises  the  best  means  of  raising  them  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  intellectual  nations,  confers  on  them  a 
boon  which  is  even  more  precious  than  the  adaptation  of 
political  institutions  called  liberal.  This  proposition  needs 
scarcely  any  demonstration ;  for  that  Monarch  who  accords 
such  a  benefit,  cannot  again  take  it  away  from  his  pec^le ; 
whereas  he  may  do  so  with  'tacShtj  in  r^ard  to  the  latter 
concession. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  public  Establishments 
existing  in  St  Petersburgh,  intended  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  of  which  I  took  notice 
during  my  stay  in  that  capital,  will  alone  be  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  attention  paid  to  education  in  that 
city. 

For  the  civil  part  of  the  population,  we  find  as  before 
stated — an  University— an  Academy  of  Literature— «! 
Oriental  Institute  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Oriental 
Asiatic  languages* — a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 


*  Though  this  institudoD  has  only  existed  ^ve  years,  yet  it  has 
already  produced  some  good  results.  A  young  student,  educated  at 
that  establishment,  Mons.  BotianofiT,  has  published  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  those  curious  Arabic  poems,  which  were  composed  before  the 
appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  are  preserved  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  from  which  circumstance  they  have  received  the  general  name  of 
Moaliacat.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
Baron  Schuling,  ,who  is  passionately  fond  of  Oriental  pursuits,  and  a 
most  amiable  as  well  as  erudite  person.  This  gentleman  studies  Chinese 
all  day  with  a  Russian  monk,  i;i^o  passed  ten  years  in  China,  and  spends 
the  best  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  Chinese  books,  of  whidi 
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the  plan  of  Mons.  Sicard,  placed  under  the  inunediate  pro^ 
tection  of  the  Empress  Mother— an  Academy  of  Medicine 
—a  Mining  School ;  an  £cole  de  Commerce;  an  Instiiui 
Forestier ;  and  others.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Army— e 
School  for  the  Subalterns  of  the  Guard ;  another  for  the 
Children  of  Soldiers ;  and  another  for  the  Orphans  of  the 
Military^  two  Cadet  Corps;  one  of  Pages;  an  Artillery 
School ;  another  for  the  Engineers;  an  Institute  of  Roads 
and  Communications ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  besides 
the  Schools  of  Elementary  Education,  a  Naval  Academy^ 
and  an  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture.  All  that  relates 
to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Clergy,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  so  that  we  have  here  sufficient 
evidence  that  public  education  is  not  neglected  in  St.  Pe> 
tersburgh.  Now  some  persons  have  said — ^^  This  is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  and  we  know  that  the  Russians  are 
fond  of  having  it  supposed  that  they  have  more  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  than  other  nations ;  but 
these  are  names,  and  names  only,  without  any  substance.^' 
The  answer  which  I  would  give  to  such  assertions,  is  this : 
I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all 
theise  establishments  in  some  way  or  another^  and  they  ap» 
peared  to  me  not  only  to  be  at  work  at  present  in  good 
earnest,  each  according  to  its  own  object,  but  to  have  been 
so  for  many  years  past.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  Europe 
will  not  be  long  before  it  sees  the  happy  results  of  such  a 
system  to  Russia. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  or  private  education,  as  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  shall  say  nothing. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  number  of  private  teachers 

he  has  already  a  very  Taluable  collection,  amounting  to  2^000.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  modem  languages ;  a 
gentleman  full  of  miith  and  pleasing  anecdote,  and  frequenting  the  best 
society.  After  my  lecture  on  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming^  I  had 
a  long  conyersation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  establishment 
above-mentioned,  from  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  excellent  results. 
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and  tutors  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  very  considerable,  and 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  profess  to  teach  Latin  and  the 
modem  foreign  languages,  without  being  qualified  for  the 
task.  Private  teachers  are  known  under  the  name  of  Out^ 
chitel.  Their  terms  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  they 
are  in  general  Swiss  or  Oermans.  I  engaged  one  of  the 
latter  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  two  hours  in  his  n^itive  lan- 
guage, at  six  o^clock  every  morning,  during  my  stay  in  St. 
Petersburgh ;  and  for  this  service  he  asked  me  the  mode* 
rate  sum  of  thirty  roubles  a-week. 

Though  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  that  of  the  female 
portion  has  certainly  not  been  neglected.  In  regard  to  the 
superior  classes  of  society,  to  which  my  observations  must 
for  the  present  be  confined,  the  desire  of  having  them  pro- 
perly educated,  led  to  the  foundation,  about  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  of  two  great  institutions  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  These,  inasmuch  as 
they  partake  of  both  a  public  and  a  private  nature,  and 
are  either  unique  in  Europe,  or  have  served  as  models  for 
those  which  may  exist  elsewhere,  of  a  similar  description, 
deserve  particular  notice.  The  two  institutions  in  question 
are  especially  governed  by,  and  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
the  work  of  the  Empress-mother,  who  has  been  indefatiga* 
ble  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  conventual  education,  free  from 
pedantry  and  monastic  nonsense,  during  which  a  young 
female,  associating  for  some  years  with  a  great  number 
of  companions  of  the  same  age,  is  taught  solid  as  well 
as  ornamental  accomplishments,  according  to  the  best  and 
most  modem  plans  of  instruction,  is  likely  to  produce 
more  favourable  results  than  solitary  or  home  education, 
then  the  Communaute  des  Demoiselles  Nobles,  and  the 
histitut  de  St.  Catherine,  as  they  now  exist  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh, must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  establish- 
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meiits  of  that  description,  of  which  the  reader  will  soon 
be  able  to  judge. 

Among  the  several  persons  of  distinction  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  Count  Woronzow  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
whose  acquaintance  was  highly  useful  in  procuring  me 
many  facilities  of  which  an  inquiring  stranger  stands  in 
need,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  General  Benkendorff, 
chef  du  corps  gendarmes^  and  commandant  du  quartier 
general  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  This  gallant  officer,  who 
especially  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  is  brother 
to  the  Princess  Lieven,  the  lady  of  the  Russian  ambassa* 
dor  in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
house  of  Count  Woronzow.  Immediately  after  my  arrival,  I 
intimated  to  him  the  great  desire  I  felt  of  visiting  the  pub- 
lic establishments  of  the  Empress-mother ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a  promptitude  which  calls  for  my  warmest 
thanks,  he  was  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  a 
gracious  message  from  her  Majesty,  expressive  of  her 
approbation  of  my  intention,  and  stating  that  she  had 
directed  her  principal  physician.  Doctor  Ruhl,  to  escort 
me  to  the  different  institutions  placed  under  her  own 
immediate  protection. 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  paying  my  respects  to  that  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  found  at  his  apartments  in  the  Imperial 
Winter  Palace.  We  immediately  recognised  each  other,  as 
having  met  often  in  Paris  in  the  year  1815,  and  having 
visited  together  the  institutions  of  that  capital,  and  the 
same  professional  friends.  This  circumstance  served  as  a 
stronger  incitement  to  the  worthy  Doctor,  (who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  is  yet  full  of  mental  vigour,)  for  ar- 
ranging matters,  so  that  I  might  satisfy  my  curiosity 
effectually,  as  well  as  speedily  ;  while  to  myself  it  was  a 
source  of  additional  gratification; 

The  Communauti  des  Demoiselles  Nobles,  or  College, 
as  I  propose  to  call  it  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  which  Dr. 
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Ruhl  first  introduced  me»  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Taurida  Palace,  and  in  a 
very  airy  and  cheerful  situation  near  the  river.  There  are 
two  distinct  edifices  belonging  to  this  institution:  an 
old  one,  which  was  formerly  a  convent  of  nuns  called 
Smolnoi  Monaster^  in  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  proposed  to  lead  a  perfectly 
secluded  life ;  and  a  new  one,  which  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance, with  a  frontage  of  considerable  dimensions  towards 
a  large  open  square,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  modem  architecture.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  building  was  erected  af^er  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
Guarenghi,  the  most  successful  imitator  of  Palladio  among 
modem  architects.  The  two  buildings  are  connected  by  a 
covered  corridor. 

The  institution  consists  of  two  parts:  one,  in  which 
about  400  young  ladies  of  noble  families  are  educated, 
from  which  circumstance  the  institution  takes  its  name ;  and 
another,  which  serves  for  the  instruction  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  daughters  of  bourgeois.  The  two  are  kept 
entirely  distinct,  but  are  placed  under  one  general  superin- 
tendence. The  young  ladies  are  admitted  by  ballot,  ex- 
cept when  the  Empress-mother  signifies  her  pleasure  to 
have  any  particular  person  received  for  some  important 
reason,  which  is  generally  founded  on  considerations  of 
philanthropy.  Those  belonging  to  the  nobility  reside  nine, 
and  the  bourgeoises  six  years  in  the  establishment,  where 
a  system  of  education  is  pursued,  which,  after  having  been 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
expanded  in  Russia,  has  at  last  been  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent admirable  state  by  the  unceasing  exertions  of  its  Im- 
perial patroness.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  •  Russian, 
German,  and  French  languages ;  to.  which  an  idea  is  enter- 
tained of  shortl}^  adding  the  English  also.  Russian  his- 
tory and  literature,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
music,  drawing,  and  embroidery,  and  lastly,  those  natural 
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and   philofiophical   branches   of  science  which  are   most 
appropriate  to  the  female  sex,  form  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professors,  who  are  not  resident  in  the  house,  but 
atteifd  on  fixed  days,  are  selected  from  among  the  most  able 
teachers  to  be  found  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  are  rewarded 
with  honours,  at  the  Empress-mother^s  recommendation, 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal,  besides  having  a  competent 
pecuniary  remuneration.     Professor  Herman  is  the  pre- 
sent Inspector-general  of  the  studies,  and  is  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  the  Empress.     He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
tables,  which  he  cidls  Synchronistiques^  for  teaching  general 
history,  and  which  have  been  adopted  with  success  in  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  St.  Catherine.     He  was 
obliging  enough  to  accompany  me  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  did  also  Madame  D^Adleberg,  the  principal  su- 
perintendent of  the  institution,  an  amiable  and  well  in- 
formed lady,  possessing  the  most  polished  manners,  and 
Madame  Gassel,  the  Inspectrice.     From  these  persons  I  re^ 
ceived  all  possible  information,  and  was  conducted  through 
every  part  of  the  house.     The  age  at  which  the  pupils  are 
admitted  is  not  fixed.     I  observed  several  who  were  little 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  a  few  who  were 
even  younger.     The  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  are  kept  quite  separate,  both  with  regard  to  studies 
and  recreation.     The  bourgeoises  are  in  two  divisions  only. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  only  320  of  the  former, 
and  300  of  the  latter.     These  pay  600,  and  the  former 
1100  roubles  a-year.     They  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
house  during  the  whole  period  of  nine  years,  except  when 
any  .of  their  relations  happen  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  re- 
quire then:  presence.     They  have  large  gardens  for  the 
summer  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  extensive  covered 
corridors  warmed  for  exercise  in  winter.     Besides  these, 
there  is  in  each  class  a  Salle  de  Recreation^  where,  among 
other  diversions,  gymnastics  have  lately  been  introduced, 
and  musical  instruments  are  kept  to  add  to  their  means 
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of  amusement.  The  classes  ajx  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  their  robes,  which  are  of  the  simplest,  and 
yet  most  elegant  form.  The  colours  are  white,  blue,  and 
brown.  Each  class  has  three  divisions,  through  which 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  pass  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  Examinations  take  place  at  stated  periods,  to 
ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  pupib;  and  a  general 
public  one  is  held  every  three  years,  before  a  numerous 
assembly  of  the  oflScers  of  the  State,  the  Diplomatic 
CorpSj  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Empress-mother, 
and  frequently  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  On  this  occa> 
sion,  such  of  the  pupils  as  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation, exhibit  proofs  of  their  various  accomplishments, 
and  receive  their  reward  on  leaving  the  institution. 
Madame  D'Adleberg  informed  me  that  the  young  ladies 
seldom  quit  their  companions,  and  the. place  where  their 
faculties  have  expanded,  and  where  they  have  spent  years 
of  happiness,  without  keen  regret  and  shedding  tears. 
The  examination  takes  place  in  a  very  magnificent  hall, 
built  by  Guarenghi,  of  gigantic  height  and  dimensions, 
and  in  most  excellent  taste.  This  apartment  serves  also 
for  giving  balls  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  pupils^ 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  two  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
when  the  young  ladies,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Madame  D'Adleberg  and  their  assistants,  are  expected  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  house.  In  this  same  room,  too,  the 
parents  of  the  young  ladies  are  admitted  to  see  them  on  a 
Sunday,  under  certain  very  judicious  regulations,  and  the 
strictest  surveillance.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  inter- 
course between  the  pupils  and  the  world  is  kept  up,  as  well 
as  with  their  relations,  but  their  manners  are  formed,  and 
the  social  habits  befitting  their  sex  and  station,  are  imparted 
to  them.  The  reward  given  on  leaving  school  to  those  who 
have,  by  their  conduct  and  proficiency  in  study,  made  them- 
selves most  conspicuous,  and  to  which  a  higher  degree  of 
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importance  is  attached,  consists  in  the  decoration  of  the  cy- 
pher of  theEinpres»-mother,in  gold,  which  is  worn  ever  after 
through  life,  as  an  acknowledged'mark  of  distinction  in  society. 
I  visited  the  class-rooms,  and  was  present  at  the  de« 
livery  of  the  master^s  lectures,  which  are  given  in  one  of 
the  three  languages  already  mentioned;  and  I  not  only 
heard  the  pupils  questioned  jcm  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
struction  which  I  have  enumerated ;  but,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Herman,  I  interrogated  some  of  them  myself, 
selected  indiscriminately  out  of  the  whole  class.     On  these 
occasions,  I  found  them  not  only  ready  in  their  answers, 
which  they  gave  with  equal  facility  in  French,  Oerman, 
or  Russian,    but   thoroughly  grounded  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  examination,  reasoning  with  simplicity  and 
good  sense  upon  it,  and  replying  in  explanation  of  their 
former  answers,  when  objections  had  been  purposely  made 
to  them,  in  order  to  try  whether  or  not  their  information 
depended  on  mere  memory,  or  was  the  result  of  actual 
knowledge.    The  classes  are  held  in  very  large  and  lofty 
rooms,  excellently  ventilated,   and  weU   warmed.     The 
pupils  sit  on  raised  benches,  with  a  long  narrow  form  be- 
fore them,  and  the  professor,  with  his  books  and  black 
board,  for  the  demonstration  of  his  lectures,  is  placed  on  a 
raised  platform  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  apartment  The 
degree  of  cleanliness  observed  in  these  rooms,  as  well  as  in 
the  wide  and  weU-aired  dormitories,  and  in  fact,  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  best  regulated 
mansion  of  a  nobleman.     During  lectures,  an  impectrice 
is  invariably  present,  and  assistant  teachers,  or  governesses, 
attend  the  young  ladies  on  every  occasion,  either  of  study 
or  recreation,  or  when  in  the  dormitories.     At   church, 
they  are  under  their  immediate  inspection.     It  is  needless 
to  observe,  that  religious  instruction  forms  a  very  promi- 
nent part  of  the  system  of  education ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  that  the  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  which 
distinguishes  the  Russian  Government,  is  extended  by  the 
TOL.  II.  Q 
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Imperial  puttoneM  dt  Uub  Colkge,  and  thai  of  St  Cathe* 
line,  to  die  pupila  of  dilBertfit  oommuniaiui  admitted  jn 
them,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  ProtestantB,  without 
the  least  attempt  hdng  made  to  induoe  them  to  swerre 
from  the  persuaaioii  of  their  parents  throughout  the  period 
of  their  education. 

Nor  are  those  important  qualifications  nq^ected  in  this 
institution,  which  rdate  to  the  knowledge  of  domestic  af- 
fairs and  the  management  of  a  housdiold.  On  the  oontrarjTi 
at  stated  periods,  and  every  day,  needle-work  is  tau^t 
and  practised  by  all  the  young  ladies,  the  eldest  of  whom 
attend  to  their  own  toilette  unassisted ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  inspeetrice  to  see  that  a  few  of  the  more  ad- 
Tanced  pupils  become  daily  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  housekeeping,  management  of  servants,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  housdiold  for  the  whole  establishment  The 
diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant  I  examined  each  part 
of  this  branch  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  was  very 
much  gratified  with  every  thing  I.  saw.  The  number  €t 
female  servants  that  attend  the  young  ladies  is  very  comsi* 
derable.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  the  rooms  immediatdy 
adjoining  the  dormitories,  in  order  to  be  ready  at  the  first 
caU  of  the  Lady-inspectress.  Provisions,  on  a  large  and 
most  admirable  scale,  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  such 
as  fall  ill.  Part  of  the  general  building  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  infirmary,  consisting  of  several  rooms  in  which 
the  patients  are  kept,  attended  by  the  professional  men 
belonging  to  the  establishment.  I  visited  both  that  of  the 
demoiseUe$  nobles  and  of  the  bourgeoises^  in  each  of  which 
I  found  a  few  cases  of  slight  indisposition  well  taken  care 
of.  They  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  kindly 
nursed  or  treated  at  their  own  houses.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  ill-sounding  name  of  Lazaret  should  be  given  to  this 
part  of  the  institution,  instead  of  the  more  appropriate 
and  less  alarming  appellation  of  Maison  de  SarU6. 

Having  passed,  in  the  most  gratifying  manner  fw'ftginft- 
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ble,  seveml  hours  in  the  examinatioii  of  the  entire  establish^ 
ment;  and  thedinner  of  the  pupils,  which  had  been  retarded 
in  consequence,  having  at  length  been  announced^  I  was  in- 
vited to  pay  them  a  visit  in  their  dining-halL  Thu  large 
and  superb  saloon,  with  a  double  ookmnadeof  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  was  filled  with  the  young  ladies,  ranged  on  eadi 
side  of  several  long  rows  of  tables,  served  as  in  die  private 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  They  wore  the  distinguishing 
coloured  robes  of  their  respective  rlassos^  and  their  hair 
was  dressed  in  the  most  $oignie  manner  imaginable.  The 
sig^t  they  presented  was  altogether  of  the  most  interesting 
description.  On  a  signal  being  given,  the  short  hysm  of 
grace  was  sung  by  a  particular  division  of  one  of  the  cbuMes, 
and  responded  in  the  same  rich  and  varied  tones  by  the 
whole  society  in  chorus.  The  sounds  that  burst  on  my 
ears  fiom  these  fiiir  ranks  of  youth,  beauty,  health,  and  in- 
nocoAce,  appeared  more  than  human,  and  filled  my  imagi- 
nation with  a  delight  which  a  parent  alone  can  experience. 
Afker  having  partaken  of  refreshments  at  a  separate  taUe 
with  her,  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Madame 
D^Adleberg,  with  my  sinoare  wishes  tor  the  continuation 
of  her  valuable  and  important  life.  Madame  D^Adleberg 
is  advanced  in  years,  and  of  infirm  health ;  but  she  is  sup- 
ported in  her  trials  and  fatigues  by  the  reflection,  that 
most  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  first  noble  famiHes  of 
Russia  bear  her  the  warmest  affection  for  her  kind  exer- 
tions in  forwarding  the  benevolent  views  of  fhe  Empress  in 
their  bdialf. 

I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  andther  establishment 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies  at  St  Petersburgh,  call- 
ed, afker  the  name  of  its  founder.  Institute  of  St.  Catherine. 
This  building  is  situated  on  the  Fontanka,  not  tax  from  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  pre- 
aents  a  grand  fa9ade  of  a  modem  «nd  very  pleasing  struc- 
ture. The  internal  and  general  distribution  is  much  the 
flame  as  that  adopted  in  all  large  edifices  consectated  in  this 
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city,  either  to  charitable  purposes  or  to  education.  It 
consists  of  a  ground-floor  on  a  high  basement,  with  a  first 
and  second  story-  The  ascent  is  by  a  double  and  grand 
staircase,  and  a  private  one  for  the  Empress-mother,  who 
being  the  special  protectress  of  this  Institution,  pays  very 
frequent  visits  to  it.  The  front  part  of  this  edifice  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  back  by  a  corridor,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  building,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide. 
There  is  one  on  each  floor,  and  they  are  all .  kept  ex- 
tremely clean  and  warm,  so  as  to  serve  during  the  severe 
weather  as  promenades,  or  stand  in  lieu  of  play-grounds. 
On  each  side  of  these  corridors,  are  the  classes  or  school- 
rooms on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  dormitories 
on  the  second  floor.  The  dining-room,  the  conference 
hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  infirmary,  or  Maison  de  Sante, 
together  with  the  diflerent  offices,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  class  rooms,  as  in  the  establishment  just 
described,  are  very  large,  warmed  thoroughly,  a  la  Russe^ 
and  perfectly  ventilated :  their  internal  distribution  and.  ac- 
commodation for  the  pupils  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Institution  before  noticed.  Of  these  class-rooms  there  are 
several.  The  dormitories  are  of  great  length  and  width. 
Each  class  has  its  dormitory,  containing  firom  thirty  to 
forty  beds.  At  one  end  there  is  a  room  fc^  la  Dame  de 
Classef  at  the  other  is  the  bed-room  of  one  of  the  female 
servants.  The  beds  are  wide,  and  the  bedsteads  are  of 
iron.  A  palliasse,  a  hair-mattress,  with  sheets  and  a 
Ught  covering,  constitute  the  bedding.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  warmer  clothing  on  the  bed  at  night,  dgring 
the  winter  in  Russia,  than  there  is  with  us  in  sununer ; 
the  heat  of  the  stove  lasting  all  night  at  a  temperature 
seldom  below  sixty-four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  great 
refectory  is  an  immense  hall  with  tables  arranged  round  it, 
and  two  rows  in  the  centre.  Adjoining  is  the  waiting- 
maid^s  room,  in  which  the  victuals  are  raised  from  the 
kitchens  below  by  a  machine.     There  is,  moreover,  a  very 
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handsome  and  spacious  hall,  of  a  pleasmg  arohitecture, 
lighted  by  a  cupola,  round  which  several  ormolu  chande^ 
Hers  are  suspended  from  the  centre.  The  hall  is  tastefully 
decorated.  This  is  the  place  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pu- 
pils are  admitted  every  Sunday  to  visit  their  chOdren. 

There  were  in  the  school,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  three 
hundred  and  ten  young  ladies,  and  all  must  be  of  noble 
blood  to  be  admitted ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  belong  to 
one  of  the  classes  of  nobility  mentioned  in  an  early  chapter 
of  the  present  division  of  my  work.  Out  of  the  above  num- 
ber, sixty  or  thereabouts  are  free  scholars,  the  Government 
paying  for  their  education.  It  is  the  Empress-mother  that 
nominates  to  these  places,  and  it  is  she  also  who,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  parent,  watches  over  the  establishment.  The 
remainder  of  the  pupils  pay  900  roubles  a-year  in  advance, 
for  which  sum  (41/.  55.)  they  receive  every  possible  in- 
struction calculated  to  constitute  a  solid  and  proper  educa- 
tion for  a  young  lady ;  are  boarded^  lodged,  clothed,  and 
washed ;  besides  being  taught  the  more  ornamental  ac- 
complishments of  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  Instru- 
mental music  is  not  included,  for  the  masters  of  whidi 
a  separate  charge  is  made. 

Their  diet  is  nourishing  and  abundant.  White  bread 
and  milk  in  the  morning:  soup,  stchy,  a  dish  of  some 
kind  of  animal  food,  a  pudding,  quass  and  bread,  ud  libitum^ 
for  dinner :  at  fiye,  a  little  plain  bread :  and  at  supper  ano- 
ther dish  with  some  vegetables. 

Then*  dress,  like  that  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  esta- 
blishment before-mentioned,  is  made  of  English  stuff,  which 
is  permitted  to  be  imported  duty  free,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Empress-mother,  who  selected  it  on  account  of  its  du- 
rability and  becoming  appearance,  as  well  as  the  perma^ 
nence  of  the  colours.  This  consists  in  a  gown,  without 
any  separate  corset,  the  bcxies  being  placed  in  the  gown 
itself,  and  very  thin,  a  sort  of  apron  of  fine  linen,  with  a 
stomacher  meeting  behind,  long  wasfaied-leather  gloves,  faa- 
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tened  to  die  short  aleeres  od  pufalic  oconioiig,  or  wUte 
mtmehetteB  oa  otdinarj  days.    I  hare  been  thus  particular, 
both  in  regard  to  their  diet  and  dreas,  because  I  had  heard 
it  stated  by  some,  that  die  former  was  scanty  and  of  in- 
ferior quality^  and  the  hitter  stiff  and  hurtful  to  the  ooiw 
stitution,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  too  tight,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  figure  that  peculiariy  handsome  tour^ 
nure  which  I  observed  in  all  of  them.    A  phyncian  and 
a  father  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  do  so,  even  if  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Patroness  of  the  Institution  had  not 
alibnled  him  the  right  to  make  such  inquiries;  I  therefOTe 
examined  both  the  latter  objects  with  particular  attention, 
and  acquired  ocular  ocmviction  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects  which  formerly  existed  cm  these  two  points, 
they  certainly  do  not  prevail  at  present,  nor  have  prevailed, 
as  I  was  informed  by  impartial  and  competent  judges,  for 
some  years  past.  To  a  medical  man,  every  inquiry  into  sub- 
jects connected  with  thephysical  education  of  children,  is  full 
of  interest,  and  to  myself  in  particular,  who,  from  peculiar 
orcumstanees,  have  for  many  years  attended  to  tiiat  branch 
of  the  medifial  professiGii.    Hie  department  of  provisions, 
&c.,is  under  the  sole  direction  of  an  Econamei  who  constantiy 
resides  in  the  house.    He  is  allowed  by  the  treasurer  only 
forty  kppeeks  a^day  for  each  pupil,  to  supply  them  witii  every 
neoessary  of  life,  and  yet  this  is  done,  and  what  is  pro- 
vided is  of  the  best  quality,  it  being  subject  to  the  previous 
supervision  of  the  directress  and  the  physician.    Indeed, 
the  excellent  looks  of  the  young  ladies  bespeak  the  good 
quality  as  well  as  suffideney  of  their  diet 

The  girls  are  admitted  from  tiie  age  of  six  years  and 
upwards,  and  are  kept  till  they  are  eighteen.  Emulation 
is  the  prindpk  on  which  their  education  has  been  grounded. 
This  same  system  is  followed  in  the  CammufidoUi  des  De- 
maUelies  NobleSj  and  the  reward  of  the  Empress's  cypher, 
or  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  given  in  that,  is  also  con- 
ferred in  this  academical  Institution.     I  have  been  assured 
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by  ■everal  moChen  of  girls  who  had  been  educated  at 
'  these  eBtaUiabnients,  (for  one  meets  them  now  in  ahnost 
every  house  of  importance  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  I  un- 
dentand  throughout  Russia,)  that  the  results  of  sudi  A 
qrstem  are  hi^y  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  oom- 
pndng  the  junior,  the  other  the  senior  part.  Each  dass 
has  tliree  subdivisions,  rqpilat^  by  capability  and  talent, 
and  not  by  senic»ity.  They  are  instructed  in  their  own, 
the  German,  and  the  French  knguages,  grammatically, 
and  by  the  best  masters.  They  are  also  taug^  composi^ 
tion,  national  and  general  history,  geography,  and  the 
lights  branches  of  mathematics,  with  elementary  prin- 
df^Les  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  illustrated  by 
experiments ;  for  which  purpose,  cabinets,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  College  of  the  Demoisdles  Nobles,  are  kept  in  the 
Institution,  with  proper  instruments  and  collections,  which 
are  generally  presents  from  the  Empress-mother.  They 
are  all,-  moreover,  equally  instructed  in  embroidery,  in 
which  they  certainly  excd,  in  making  carpet-work  and 
artificial  flowers,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  their  time : 
and  all  the  senior  pupils,  in  their  turn,  have  days  allotted 
tcft  entering  into  the  details  of  housekeeping. 

The  two  classes  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
dress;  that  of  the  junior  bebg  green,  and  puce  that 
of  the  senior.  The  latter  wear  their  hair  ftill-dressed, 
and  this  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  attend  to  every 
moniing^ 

They  rise  at  sue  o^dock,  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  the  toilette.  Prayers 
are  then  read,  followed  by  the  breakfast.  Between  eight  and 
nine  they  practise  music,  or  write  exerdses  and  themes  for 
the  school.  From  nine  till  twelve  the  different  masters  lec- 
ture in  the  class-rooms.  A  Dame  de  Classe  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  there  are,  moreover,  inspecting  ladies,  who  go 
Iran  one  dass*room  to  another  at  all  hours.    The  greatest 
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order  and  silence  prevail.  The  Superieure^  Madame 
Krempien,  a  Oerman  lady  by  birth,  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  establishment,  and  the  young  ladies  are  said  to  quit 
it  with  regret,  principally  on  her  account.  The  second 
directress  is  Mademoiselle  Levitsky,  a  highly  bred  and 
well  accomplished  lady,  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
manners,  speaking  both  French  and  English  with  accuracy 
and  fluency.  She  is  very  well  known  to  several  families 
of  distinction  in  this  country,  where  she  resided  some  time. 
It  was  to  her  kindness  that  I  stood  principally  indebted 
for  the  information  I  obtained  in .  every  part  of  this  esta- 
blishment, as  I  went  round  with  her  and  one  or  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution. 

At  twelve  o^clock  the  pupils  walk  in  procession  to  the 
refectory,  where  the  same  ceremony  takes  place  which  has 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  Demoiselles  Nobles.  From 
dinner-time  until  two  o^dock,  is  devoted  to  recreation: 
if  the  season  and  weather  permit  it,  they  walk  in  a  large 
and  well- wooded  pleasure-ground;  or  in  the  differait 
corridors  and  salles  de  recreation,  if  the  weather  and  se$u. 
son  are  unfavourable.  From  two  till  five  oVlock,  other  mas- 
ters ;  from  five  till  seven,  recreation  or  repetition  of  lessons  ; 
and  three  days  in  the  week,  dancing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  The  more  domestic  accomplishments  also  are  ac- 
quired during  these  hours.  At  eight  oVlock  supper.  From 
eight  till  nine,  prayers  and  toilette ;  and  by  ten  they  retire 
to  rest.  The  attendance  on  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
young  ladies  is  performed  by  fifty-five  waiting-maids. 

There  is  a  very  large  and  well-regulated  infirmary,  or 
Maison  de  Sante,  called  Lazaret,  for  the  sick,  twenty-six 
of  whom  were  in  that  building  when  I  visited  it.  The  re- 
sult of  my  professional  inquiries  into  the  diseases  in  this 
and  in  the  former  establishment,  and  into  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  development  of  the  constitution  at  the 
age  during  which  the  young  ladies  reside  in  the  establish- 
ments, I  am  not  called  upon,  by  the  nature  of  my.  present 
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pubficaticNi,  to  oommunicate  to  my  readers,  who,  I  dare 
say,  would  wiah  to  have  as  little  physic  as  possible.  But 
I  must  confess,  that  I  did  not  obtain  all  the  data  on  such 
important  subjects  which  I  was  anxious  to  procure,  owing 
to  the  want  of  particular  rq;isters,  which  alone  can  supply, 
iifter.  a  series  of  years,  useful,  medical,  and  statistical  infor- 
mation. A  report,  however,  from  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary and  inspector,  is  daily  made  to  the  Empress-mother, 
who  never  fails  to  examine  it,  and  frequently  makes  very 
apt  observations  on  the  prevalence  of  particular  disorders, 
the  names  of  which  are  always  inserted  in  Russian  in  the 
report. 

The  funds  for .  the  necessary  expenses  of  this  establish* 
ment  are  supplied  out  of  those  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood 
of  St.  Catherine,  established  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
and  held  in  high  estimation  in  Russia.  The  funds  of  the 
CoU^e  of  the  Demoiselles  Nobles  and  Bourgeoises,  are 
laid  out  in  debentures  at  the  Lombard,  and  the  expenses 
for  its  support  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  160,000 
roubles,  (7,250/.  sterling.) 

St.  Petersburgh  possesses  only  one  really  public  library, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  not  far  from 
the  Russian  Bazaar,  or  Oostinoi  Dvor,  in  a. tolerably  fine 
building,  but  left  incomplete.  This  structure  was  begun' 
by  Catherine,  after  she  had  obtained  possession,  at  the  par* 
tition  of  Poland,  of  a. collection  of  books,  which  she  re- 
moved from  Warsaw,  to  which  capital  it  belonged.  This 
collection  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  family  of  the 
Counts  Zaulotsky,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  State. 
After  their  death,  it  received  o  addition  from  the  Polish 
Government,  so  that  most  of  the  important  works  pub- 
lished since  1770  are  altogether  wanting.  As  the  Counts 
Zaulotsky  were  ecclesiastics,  the  largest  part  of  their  library 
was  that  which  refers  to  theological  and  ascetic  works. 
It  occupies  in  the  present .  edifice,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
galleries,  which  are  very  extensive.     The  Imperial  Li- 
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brary,  in  its  preaent  state^  was  only  made  fHiblic  in  1814^ 
by  the  late  Emperor;  wlio  oould  not  fail  to  remari^,  while 
abroady  the  many  advantages  arising  to  the  people  from 
si|ch  establishments. 

l%e  library  is  open  to  die  public,  witbout  any  distinc- 
tion, on  Tuesdays,  from  eleven  till  three  o^dodk,  and 
every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  fh>m  ten  in 
the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening  in  the  summer,  and 
*  till  sunset  in  the  winter.  Elvery  visitor  must  first  get  a 
UUei  d*entr6e  from  one  of  the  librarians,  in  the  ante^room 
on  the  ground  floor,  who  inscribes  the  name  of  such 
visitor  in  a  register.  Any  number  of  books  may  be  ob- 
tained, particularly  works  of  reference,  which  9ie  taken 
into  the  reading-room  on  the  same  floor.  This  apartment 
is  large,  and  its  ardied  roof  is  8U|^rted  by  pilasters. 
Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  rooms,  containing  all  works  pub- 
lished in  the  Russian  language  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Russian  typography,  on  subjects  of  every  description, 
to  the  number  of  15,000.  The  librarian  who  has  in  charge 
the  National  Department  of  the  Public  Library,  is  Mr. 
KifloS*,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  is  a  stout  person,  of  pleasant  manners,  with  much  dm- 
plidty,  and  little  vanity.  His  Fables,  of  whidi  a  very  re- 
cent edition  had  just  been  pub^8hed^^-Kme  of  the  most 
sfdendid  specimens  of  typography  I  have  ever  witnessed — 
are  as  familiarly  known  abroad  as  they  are  in  Russia. 
He  is  justly  sumamed  the  Russian  La  Fontaine.  From 
him  I  obtained  some  curious  infidrmation  respecting  Rus- 
sian literature. 

On  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  opposite  the  reading-room, 
is  another  large  apartment,  with  several  cases  around  it,  as 
wdl  as  in  the  middle  of  it,  containing  only  MSS.  Some  of 
these  are  very  valuable,  particularly  an  extensive  collection 
in  the  Chinese  language,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  a 
second  coUection  of  autograph  letten^  state-papers,  reports, 
and  memoranda  cf  different  Sovereigns,  ministers,  Kings^ 
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nistresaeB,  and  generak  of  all  Bations,  farmed  by  the  late 
M.  Dottbrowsky.  The  autographg  are  neatly  bound  in  silk 
tissiie,  and  eadh  vcdume  is  placed  in  a  red  morocoo  case, 
bearing  on  the  outside  a  list  of  the  contents.  I  selected 
a  few  for  more  particular  examination^  which  appeared  to 
me  most  interesting ;  such  as  the  private  and  public  letters 
written  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  many  of  Henry 
VIIL ;  together  with  several  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
written  hi  her  own  handwriting,  in  French,  and  in  large 
and  very  legible  characters,  by  the  form  of  which,  as  well 
as  by  the  idioms  employed,  I  should  conjecture  that  her 
master  of  that  language  was  an  Italian,  and  probably  a 
Piedmontese.  Now  and  then,  one  meets  with  evidence  of 
the  pedantry  or  customs  of  the  age  in  employing  the 
Greek  f  for  all  those  words  which  are  of  Oreek  origin ; 
audi  as  metamor^oais,  whidi  is  found  more  than  once  in 
her  letters.  One  of  the  letters  of  the  Virgin  Queen  is 
addressed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  respecting  Mary 
Stuart,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  lai^  ocdlection  of  private 
letters. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  MSS.  just  described,  there  is  a 
curious  fragment  of  calligraphy,  by  Louis  XIV.  when  a 
lioy,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  rendered  unquestionable, 
not  cmly  by  internal  evidence,  but  by  the  attestation  in 
writing  of  the  ArchivUte.  This  fragment  shows  that  the 
Grand  Manarque  had  been  early  taught  those  sentiments 
of  absolutism  on  whidi  he  acted  in  after-life.  The  moral 
contained  in  the  copy  set  before  the  in&nt  King,  to  teach 
him  to  write  by,  oonristing  of  the  following  lines,  with 
their  bad  spelling,  may  have  influenced,  for  aught  we 
know^  the  character  of  that  Sovereign: 

«  Lliomiiiage  est  dmtt  am  Roys, 
lis  font  oe  qu'il  learpiQisiJ' 

This  copy  is  repeated  several  times  in  a  large  hand, 
written  by  Louis,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it  eight  succes- 
sive times. 
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This  very  interesting  and  in  some  respects  valiudde  col- 
lection of  letters  and  documents,  was  formed  by  M.  Don-  , 
hrowsky,  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Pro6ting 
by  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  instigated  the  ringleaders 
of  those  turbulent  times  to  annihilate  every  record  and 
archive  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  a  great  number  of  papers  that  had  been  sold  by 
the  Gbvemment  to  shopkeepers,  from  whom  M.  Dou- 
browsky  purchased  them  for  a  trifle.  The  library  of  St. 
Germain  alone  contained  upwards  of  80,000  MSS.,  which 
the  barbarians  condemned  to  the  flames.  Monsieur  Dou- 
browsky  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  most  curious 
amongst  them,  of  which  number  was  the  Epistie  of  St. 
Paul,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  well  known  to  bibliomanes,  and 
for  which  it  is  said  that  an  English  amateur  offered  two 
thousand  guineas  without  success.  The  late  Emperor, 
who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase  the.  value  of  his 
institutions,  bought  the  collection  from  Monsieur  Dou- 
browsky,  and  also  added  the  library  of  the  late  Count 
ViAsmitinoff,  Minister  of  Police.  Among  die  general 
MSS.,  there  are  some  of  the  Russian  poets.  A  slate  is 
shown  on  which  Deijavine  traced  some  verses  immediately 
before  his  death ;  and  the  copy  of  the  tragedy  of  Poly xena, 
written  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Ozeroff,  tl:^  first 
dramatic  poet  of  Russia. 

From  the  ground-floor,  a  narrow  staircase  leads  to  a 
rotunda  on  the  principal  story,  with  a  large  and  two  smaller 
rooms  on  each  side  of  it.  Around  the  rotunda  runs  a 
double  gallery,  intended  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
books:  this  part  contains  the  works  on  exact  sciences. 
In  the  centre  are  placed,  on  a  handsome  table,  the  original 
regulations  of  this  establishment,  kept  in  an  elegant  casket, 
surmounted  by  the  Russian  Eagle  wrought  in  gold.  The 
larger  rooms,  to  he  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  rotunda, 
have  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  placed  in  pairs, 
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extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  at  about  fifteen  feet 
finom  the  windows,  intended  to  support  a  broad  gallery, 
containing  the  works  on  theology,  collected  by  the  Counts 
Zaulotsky,  who  were  in  the  church,  had  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  collect.  •  Under  the  gallery  I  found 
works  on  history,  antiquity,  and  geography,  in  the  left 
room ;  and  in  the  right,  those  on  the  liberal  arts,  'mecha- 
nics, and  poetry.  The  two  smaller  cabinets  adjoining  the 
former  room,  contain  books  on  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
dassics,  and  French  publications ;  while  in  the  two  similar- 
cabinets  adjoining  the  latter  room,  are  contained  philological 
and  miscdlaneous  works,  and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  entire  collection  of  books  in  this  library  amounts  to 
about  SS60,000  volumes.  At  present  there  are  no  funds 
allotted  for  increasing  it ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
late  Emperor  to  create  one  for  that  purpose.  AH  the 
old  revolutionary,  and  most  of- the  modem  political  works, 
are  excluded.  In  regard  to  religious  works  the  thing  is 
quite  different,  and  the  greatest  latitude  is  allowed  for  the 
admission  of  books  upon  every  creed.  Before  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  made  this  library  public,  there  was  no 
National  Establishment  of  the  kind  in  St.  Petersburgh ; 
for  although  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  very  extensive 
and  valuable  library,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  larger  and 
more  choice  collection  of  books  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Hermitage ;  yet  these  could  no  more  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  public  libraries  than  those  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  to  Corps  of  Cadets,  to  the 
Ecole  des  Mines,  or  to  private  individuals,  however  liberally 
the  latter  may  have  acted  in  permitting  the  studious  to 
have  access  to  their  collections. 

As  yet,  the  attendance  of  the  public  to  the  library  is  not 
very  numerous,  seldom  exceeding  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  a  week,  notwithstanding  the  many  faci- 
lities afibrded  .them ;  but  the  Institution  is  too  much  in 
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its  infiuit  state  to  expeet  more>  and  wffl  admit  of  ooDfii- 
deraUe  improvcineiita.  The  mode  in  wfaidi  the  books  aie 
daited  b  adrantageous :  but  neither  their  arrangement 
nor  the  binding  is  worthy  of  an  Imperial  Library,  or  of 
such  a  magnificent  City  as  8t  Petenburgfa.  I  have  rea- 
son, however,  to  know,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  to  enlarge  and  embellish  this  Establish- 
ment, as  part  of  a  vast  project  of  improvements  in  this 
part  of  the  town,  whi^  has  been  confided  to  the  eminent 
architect,  Mcxfsieiir  BossL 

The  attendants  on  the  librarians  and  the  readers,  who* 
fetch  and  return  the  books,  are  veteran  soldiers,  dressed  in 
their  military  capotes  and  caps,  and  wearing  swords.  In 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  sight  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  die 
Muses,  is  not  unconmum,  though  it  would  create  some  sur- 
prise in  other  capitals.  But  the  intention  is  praiseworthy. 
In  all  the  public  establishments  connected  with  Govern- 
ment which  I  have  seoEi,  veteran  soldiers  are  employed,  in- 
stead of  messengers  or  livery-servants.  By  these  means  a 
saving  is  effected  to  the  State, — ^a  number  of  those  meri- 
torious people  are  rewarded,-— 4md  the  institutions  them- 
selves derive  the  advantage  of  services,  performed  in  general 
with  more  fidelity  and  subordination.  A  partial  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  Prussia  and  France. 

The  books  have  been  dassed,  and  a  systematic  catalogue 
made  of  them,  after  a  plan  of  the  enli^tened  director  of 
the  library.  Mens.  d^Olenine,  of  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  press  in  Russia,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Ciontinent, 
is  subject  to  a  Censure.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to' have  impeded  the  publication  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works  in  modem  times,  both  original  and  translated,  one 
copy  of  each  of  which  must  be  deposited  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  added  to  the  library.  That  men  of  let- 
ters have  received  great  encouragement  frcmi  the  present 
Emperor,  I  have  adduced  strong  proofs,  particularly  in 
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rdating  bit  rauniAoent  gift  to  the  oelehnted  hifltorian,  K»- 
ramsin,  and  his  iridow.  Many  other  instances  in  support 
of  the  assertiou  have  been  reported  to  me,  and  many  more 
I  have  seen  recorded  in  the  public  papers:  but  I  shall 
cmly  add  the  names  of  two  oUier  literary  characters  who 
have  partaken  of  their  Sovereign's  bounty  and  enoou* 
ragement,  in  the  way  most  substantially  useAil  to  them^  in 
eorroborataon  of  what  I  have  advanced.  These  are  Gnie> 
ditch,  who  has  lately  completed  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  Russian  hexameters,  of  which  report  speaks  very  fSs- 
TCMirably  ;  and  the  blind  poet  Kosloff,  who,  besides  several 
original  poems,  has  translated  into  the  Russian  language 
some  of  Lord  Byion^s  most  esteemed  compositions.  To 
the  former  his  Majesty  has  granted  a  pension  of  3000 
roubles  {ISU.  lOi.)  a^year,  and  to  the  hitter  one  of  2000 
roubles  (88/.)- 

Russian  literature,  smce  the  appearance  of  its  reformer 
and  most  brilliant  star,  hcaaaoofuofff  has  been  rapidly  im- 
proving in  all  its  branches..  In  the  severer  style  of  prose, 
the  death.of  Karamsin,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  June, 
18S7,  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  has  left  a  diasm  which  will 
not  readily  be  filled  up.  Karamsin  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  historian  that  the  Russians  possess,  and  his  name 
will  rank  deservedly  high  among  historical  writers  of  modem 
times.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine,  of  a  cc»n- 
plaint  in  the  chest  A  contemporary  of  Karamsb,  Mura- 
viev,  who  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  excelled  in  historical 
and  epistolary  literature:  he  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Lomonossoff, '  and  formed  his  style  by  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  language.  The  writers  on  the  faeUesJettres,  since 
the  beginning  oi  the  present  century,  have  made  advances 
in  correctness  of  style  and  purity  of  diction  which  bid  fair 
to  render  the  study  iji  their  own  language  an  almost  fif^ 
shionable  attainment. 

It  is  in  poetry,  however,  that  the  modem  Russians  have 
made  more  ra^d  progress,  especially  m  the  lyric  depart- 
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meDt.  The  name  of  Alexander  Poiuehkine,  the  Byron 
of  Russia,  is  familiar  to  many  English  readers.  He 
made  his  dUmi  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  being 
then  a  student  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum ;  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  composed  the  celebrated  poem  of  Rouslim 
and  Ludmilla,  superior  for  beauty  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  before  published  in  Russia.  He  has  since  produced 
several  oUier  works,  although  not  yet  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  My  literary  readers  are  doubtlessly  ac- 
quainted with  the  temporary  displeasure  which  this  youth- 
ful and  ardent  lyrical  poet  excited  in  the  highest  quarter, 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Nichcdas,  by  his  **  Ode  to 
Liberty ."^  The  Russians  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare^s  King  Lear. 

The  fabulists  of  merit  have  been  numerous  in  Russia. 
Soumarokoff,  who  also  wrote  some  indifferent  tragedies, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  that  species  of  poetry.  His  fables, 
however,  are  rather  imitations,  or  translations  of  foreign 
works.  He  was  succeeded  by  Khemnitzer,  who  died  in 
1784,  and  whose  life  has  been  written  in  a  strain,  I  am  told, 
of  •  creditable  eloquence  by  the  President  d'^Olenine,  who 
afforded  me,  in  conversation,  the  greater  part  of  the  infor- 
mation I  am  able  to  give.  The  great  features  of  Khem- 
nitzer^s  character  was  an  amiable  disposition  and  abstrac- 
tion, that  of  his  work  nainetej  which  some  have  affected 
to  regard  as  commonplace.  In- this  career  of  poetical 
writing,  four  competitors  have  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  who  seem  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  pre- 
eminence. Dmitrieff  and  Kriloff,  in  the  first  rank,  Iznuuloff 
and  B.  Pousehkine,  in  the  second.  The  productions  of  the 
former  are  considered  as  masterpieces  of  elegance  and  sim- 
pUcity ;  but  he  is  not  original,  having  borrowed  most  of 
his  ideas  from  foreign  writers.  Kriloff  has  more  -merit  in 
this  respect.  He  is  equally  powerful  and  original.  His 
fables  are  considered  as  the  most  complete  woiic  of  the 
Russian  Parnassus.    They  form  a  distinct  epoch  in  Rus- 
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sian  poetry,  to  which  thej  have  secured  the  daim  of  origi* 
nality  in  this  department.  The  public  in  Russia  has 
taken  more  interest  in  such  compositions  since  their  ap- 
pearance, than  had  been  excited  by  any  other  similar  pub- 
lications. 

The  romantic  school,  which  has  endeayoured  to  spread  its 
dominions  in  all  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  boasts  of  a  few  distinguished  writers 
even  in  Russia.  Eugene  Baratinsky  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them.  He  is  not  totally  free  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  too  closely  imitating  Alexander  Pouschkine; 
but  his  fiyrtt  is  elegy ;  his  style  being  more  pathetic  than 
that  of  the  youthful  poet.  Eda,  a  Finlandish  Tale,  in 
▼erse,  by  Baratinsky,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  This  de- 
scriptive poem  was  published  the  year  before  my  visit  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  At  the  head  of  this  school  must  be 
placed  M.  Joukovsky,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion on  former  occasions,  and  whom  I  found  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  very  high  reputation  as  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet, 
and  as  a  writer  of  polite  literature.  He  began  to  publish 
his  works  in  1805,  from  which  time  sprang  that  taste  for 
the  romantic,  which  is  daily  making  rapid  progress.  His 
*^  Svetlana**^  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautifril  ballad.  In  his 
delineations  of  the  passions  he  is  accused  of  weakness,  al- 
though great  merit  is  allowed  him  for  his  descriptions ;  his 
endeavours  to  add  strength  to  his  style  have  often  rendered 
him  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

Among  the  more  modem  living  poets,  the  fair  sex 
boasts  of  Mademoiselle  Zenaide  Volkonsky,  who  publish- 
ed  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Emperor,  said  to 
be  of  great  merit.  As  to  dramatic  literature,  notwith- 
standing the  very  little  originality,  and  the  many  indiffe- 
rent imitations  or  translations  which  exist  at  present ;  yet 
there  are  scmie  authors  of  merit  even  in  this  department 
Prince  Chakhovsky,  whose  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the 
'^  Theft  of  the  Pdisses,^  probably  suggested  by  Tassonf  s 
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Secchia  RofitOy  has  been  oonddared  lively  and  wdl  wiitteiH 
cLdms  the  united  titles  of  a  prolific  Vaudevilk  and  comedy 
writer,  and  of  a  fertile  and  elevated  tragedian.  His  pro- 
ductions  in  both  these  departments  are  said  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. Zagosldne  is  another  modem  dramatic  authcn:  of 
great  power  and  originality  of  humour.  Of  translators 
from  the  French  Repertoire^  the  number  is  considerable; 
but  the  most  aUe  amongst  them  are  Labanov,  Gnieditch, 
Oendre,  Katenine,  and  Prince  Chakhovsky  himaelf . 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  in  literature,  the 
Rusaans  have  made  more  rapid  progress  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  than  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
they,  however,  cultivate  with  no  onall  degree  of  ardour. 
According  to  M.  Sopikoff^  who  published  an  Essay  on 
Russian  BiUiography,  in  five  volumes,  it  appears,  that  al* 
though  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  in  Russia  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  its  invention,  and  ei^ty 
years  after  its  introduction  by  Caxton  in  England,  not 
fewer  than  80,000  volumes,  in  the  Slavonic  Russian  lan- 
guages, have  been  published  between  1551  and  1813 ;  and 
from  the  information  I  obtained  at  the  different  booksellers 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  cata- 
logues of  works  printed  since  the  last  mentioned  period,  that 
number  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  beoi  nearly  dou- 
bled since.  In  point  of  typography,  St.  Petersburgh  ha9 
no  reascm  to  envy  other  nations.  The  printers  in  that  dty 
produce  works  executed  in  a  much  superior  style  to  the 
G«*mans,  equally  as  good  as  the  French,  and  only  inferior, 
as  are  all  other  nations,  except  the  Italians,  to  the  English. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  literature,  the  Emperor,  in 
April  1828,  approved  a  series  of  r^ulations  respecting  copy- 
right, which  are  much  more  favourable,  I  imagine,  than 
any  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  England  on  the  subject.  One  only  clause  I 
diall  mention  in  this  place,  namdy,  that  which  secures  to 
the  author  of  any  original  work,  or  the  translator  of  a 
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fiwrign  book,  the  privil^e  ot  exdunve  publication,  and 
extends  the  same  privilege  to  his  heirs  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years  after  his  death. 

Periodical  literature,  including  newspapers,  <»nnot  be 
said  to  have  flourished  at  any  period  in  8t  Petersburgh« 
Some  exceptions  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
present  tune,  when  a  few  redly  excellent  publicatioiis  of 
that  kmd  are  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  are,  I  un-^ 
derstood,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  superior  and  middle 
dasses  of  society.  Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enu- 
merate the  writers  who  have  distinguidied  themidves  in 
this  branch  of  Uterature,  I  cannot  omit  statii^,  that  M. 
Greitsch,  one  of  the  Imperial  Librarians,  of  whose  Russiail 
Orammar  I  have  already  made  mention,  is  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  reputed  journals  published  in  Russia^ 
and  well  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  M.  Boulgarine, 
his  ex-editor,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  in 
the  manner  of  the  Spectator ^  which  have  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  have  been  since  collected  in  two  vo- 
lumes,  handsomely  printed,  and  embellished  with  some 
highly  finished  engravings  by  Russian  artists.  This  gifted 
and  pleasing  writer  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  entitled  Th$ 
Russian  Gil  BUuj  intended  to  paint  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  different  classes  of  society  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces.  For  the  following  list  of  the  periodicals  now 
published  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  at  Moscow,  I  am  in- 
debted  to  Count  Laval,  who  is  himself  the  responsible 
director  of  one  of  the  official  papers  published  at  the  De- 
partment for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
lied upon  as  correct  It  does  not>  indeed,  present  such  a 
display  of  political  and  literary  information  as  a  list  pub* 
lished  in  the  British  capital  would  exhibit ;  but  neither  is 
it  so  totally  devoid  of  interest,  or  so  insignificant,  as  some 
recent  travellers  have  pretended. 

1.  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourgh,  Politique  et  Litteraire^  in 
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Fraich ;  official.  Published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  This  paper,  written  in  the  purest  French,  fre- 
quently contains  articles  of  great  interest  on  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  some  judicious  remarks  on  theatricals. 

2.  The  Invalids — ^A  military  journal,  in  which  are  insert- 
ed all  military  promotions,  as  well  as  the  civil  preferments 
of  importance.  It  is  published  daily  in  Russian ;  and  the 
profits  arising  out  of  it  are  given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  for  Invalid  Soldiers. 

3.  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  Russian,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  re- 
sembles the  Mimiteur.  It  is  also  published  in  the  Oerman 
language,  and  appears  twice  a  week. 

4.  Gazette  of  the  Senate. — In  Russian,  once  a  week ;  it 
publishes  the  Ukases  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Journal  of  Commerce. — In  Russian  and  German, 
three  times  a  week. 

6.  l^he  Northern  Bee. — ^A  literary  and  political  journal, 
published  three  times  a  week.  This  is  the  journal  edited 
by  Messrs.  Oreitsch  and  Boulgarine,  as  already  stated, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  and  well  conducted  paper. 

7.  The  Patriot. — In  Russian,  political  and  literary,  twice 
a  month. 

8.  Archives  of  the  North. — In  Russian,  political,  histo- 
rical, and  statistical,  twice  a  month. 

9.  The  Slavonian. — Every  fortnight,  in  Russian,  lite- 
rary and  military. 

10.  National  Miscellany,  or  Remarkable  Affairs  of  Rus- 
sia. An  historical,  literary,  and  statistical  journal,  in 
Russian,  monthly. 

11.  Register  of  Discoveries  in  Natural  History,  Phy- 
sics, and  Chemistry. 

12.  Journal  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce^  published 
monthly,  imder  the  auspices  of  Mons.  Cancrin,  the  Minis^ 
ter  of  Finance;  containing  an  account  of  all  discoveries 
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and  observatioiis,  laws  and  reguladons,  rdative  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  national  industry. 

13.  Gazette  of  Commerce^  which  appears  twice  a  week, 
in  Russian  and  German,  and  contains  many  important 
returns  and  oflSdal  documents,  relative  to  the  internal  and 
external  comi^erce  of  Russia,  dl  which  I  have  materially 
availed  myself  in  that  part  of  my  work  which  treats  of 
those  subjects. 

14.  Journal  of  the  Mining  Corps.  15.  Journal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  16.  Journal  des  Voies  et 
Communications.  These  three  journals  often  contain  very 
interesting  memoirs  and  official  documents  on  the  various 
branches  of  public  administration  in  the  country.  The 
two  first  are  published  in  Russian,  the  latter  in  Russian 
and  French.     They  are  published  monthly. 

The  periodical  publications  at  Moscow  are — 
1.  The  Moscow  Gazette^  in  Russian.  2.  The  Moscow 
Courier y  of  which  the  celebrated  poet  Pouschkine  is  one  of 
the  editors.  3.  The  Moscow  Telegraph.  4.  The  Courier 
of  Europe.  B.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a 
valuable  publication,  and  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  agricultural  classes  of  society.  It  appears  quarterly. 
6.  Journal  of  Physics,  monthly.  7*  Journal  of  Fashions. 
8.  The  Racing  Calendar.  All  the  Moscow  periodicals  are 
written  in  the  Russian  language,  except  one  which  appeared 
in  January  1828,  under  the  title  of  Bulletin  du  Nord, 
edited  by  Mons.  Gomte  de  Laveau,  and  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  progressive  condition  of  Russia,  in  regard  to 
science  and  literature. 
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PnAGTicB  'OF  Mbdzcime. — Medicuiet  and  Medical  Sappliesv— Principal 
Physicians  and  Sugeoos  in  St  Pelersbuigh. — Alleged  deficiency  of 
veiy  distinguished  men.^Domestic  Physicians.— Police  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession. — Easy  remedy  to  extirpate  quacks. — ^Regulations  re- 
specting pkarmacknt^^Eipnt  de  Cmrptof  the  Medical  Profesaon  in  Sl 
Pclevtbuigfa.-Jlf  ode  of  remunerating  Physicians^— PogMtfioiMgv  of  the 
higher  ehuses  of  Society  .^-^Serious  complaints  against  them.r-Nefrplan 
for  remunerating  the  Medical  Profession.*— Imperial  distinctions  and 
rewards. — ^The  Imperial  Msdico-Chirurgical  Academt^— Distri- 
bution of  Studies^— Medical  and  other  Classes.— The  Libraiy.*— Tlie 
Pbbestribi  or  General  Military  Hospitals— Clinical  Establishments 
for  Medioaly  Snigioal,  and  Ophthalmological  practice^^De6denoieB.~- 
JKATAt  Ho6pitai4S<-^Rboimehtal  Hosfixalsw^Hospitau  op  the 
QvARBs.«.The  Great  Abtiluuit  Hospital. — ^Russian  Suigeiy.^ 
Br.  Arendt^— Unusual  success  in  Surgical  Operations.— The  Civil  Hos- 
pitals.'^ABOUCHOFF.-— Physic  by  the  dozen.-~LuNATic  Asylum.— 

Insane  people  scarce  in  St.  Peteisbuigfa. — Ivakofp Kalikkin. — 

BooADSLVA,  and  the  Centenarians.— Impmil  Hospital  for  the 
Poor.— The  Building.*- Ii^terqal  anaDgcmeat  and  distribvliau  of  pa- 
tients*—Results.— Phihmthiopy  of  the  EmprasB-moCfaer.— ^<  Ekfams 
Trouyes."— Maisoh  D*AccoucHSMEirT.— Masked  Ladies.— Imperial 
Lying-in  Institution. — Vaccination.— Dispensary  lor  diseases  of  the 
Eyes.— Manuftctoiy  of  Surgical  Instruments. 

At  the  sight  of  the  title  of  the  present  chapter  scHne  of 
my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  say,  *^  Oh  the  Doctor  is  now 
mord  at  home,  and  he  will  give  us  a  full  dose  of  talk  and 
technical  dissertation.^    To  all  such  I  would  recommend 
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pa«ing  OTer  the  next  twenty  pi^^es.  For  although  it  is 
not  my  present  object  to  enter  into  a  complete  professioni^ 
statement  of  the  highly  important  subjects  of  which  I  shall 
treat;  still,  unless  the  ccmtemf^tion  of  those  asylums,  which 
the  hand  of  philanthropy,  or  the  wisdom  of  Govehmient 
has  reared  in  behalf  df  the  **  sick  and  lame,''  and  the  oon- 
flidendon  of  what  haman  art  and  talait  endeavour  to 
efbct  in  a  large  and  populous  chy  towards  alleviating  the 
keenest  of  all  worldly  afflictions,  the  loss  of  health,  can 
aibid  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  the  perusal  of  that  mimbor 
of  pages  wilt,  I  fear,  prove  even  more  irksome  than  that 
of  both  volumes  of  my  work. 

In  treating  of  the  existing  state  of  the  practice  of  medi 
cine  in  St.  Petersburgb,  I  must  be  considered  as  taking  up 
the  question  en  fnaste,  without  reference  to  private  indi- 
vidiuds,  or  to  any  particular  establishm^t.  During  my 
stay  in  that  city,  short  as  the  time  was,  my  attention  was 
necessarily  directed  to  m  subject  which  forms  so  essential 
n  part  of  my  avocations ;  and  no  day  passed  in  which  I 
did  not  make  some  inquiry,  c^  obtain  some  degree  of  infor- 
Huitian  respecting  it.  The  acquaintance  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  forming  with  the  principal  physkaans  and 
surgeons  engaged  in  public  as  well  as  private  practice,  the 
minute  examination  of  every  dvil  and  military  hospital, 
Csdlitated  by  the  most  obliging  condescension,  the  oppor* 
tunities  of  seeing  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  in  all  its 
fonns,  and  among  e^ery  class  of  society,  treated  either  at 
home,  or  at  public  institutions,  and  fioally,  a  certain  niun- 
ber  of  considtations  to  whidi  I  was  called,  have  given  me 
that  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  entitles  me 
to  make  the  observations  contained  in  the  present  chapter. 
Nor  was  the  vox  poptdi,  or  public  report,  altogether 
disregarded,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  practice  of 
medicine;  (although  ^*  all  its  repc»rts  go  not  with  honest 
truth,^  as  we  know  fiill  well  even  in  this  largest^  of  cities ;) 
hut  was,  on  the  contrary,  attended  to  in  scnne  degree,  and 
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made  subservient  to  the  drawing  of  what  I  hope  are  right 
oonduflioiui. 

Conflidered  then  en  moite^  the  practioe  of  medicine,  or 
the  manner  of  treating  disease  in  St  Petersburgh^ajqpeaied 
to  me  to  differ  from  that  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
still  more  from  that  of  this  country.  It  is  not  so  ezperi. 
mental  as  that  of  the  German  physicians;  it  is  more  expec- 
tant than  that  of  the  French  ;  less  bold  and  jdiilosophical 
than  that  of  the  northern  Italians ;  and  not  quite  so  effectual 
and  successful  as  that  of  the  English.  It  is  founded  on 
certain  peculiar  views  and  piindples,  which  have  in  a  great 
measure  become  obsolete  every  where  else.  It  presupposes 
a  previous  positive  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
certain  functions  of  the  animal  system  are  performed,  but 
which,  in  reality,  escape  our  attention.  It  draws,  there- 
fore, conclusions  which  are  often  dependent  on  errcmeous 
premises.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  brain  fever, 
which  attacked  a  lady  of  rank,  and  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  threatened  her  existence,  the  physician  who  was 
sent  for,  and  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  insisted  upon 
waiting  for  the  turn  of  the  attack,  (crisis,)  before  he 
would  prescribe  any  thing  beyond  the  most  trifling  medi- 
cine, because  he  was  persuaded  that  the  complunt  was 
only  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  with  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  interfere.  In  a  second  case  whene  a  rheumatic 
affection  stiffened  and  made  painful  every  limb  of  a  lady, 
several  weeks  after  her  confinement,  it  was  ^^serted  that 
the  disorder  arose  fix>m  lait  repandu  ;  although  the  patient 
had  never  nursed,  and  had  never  had  any  lait  at  all.  As 
in  the  former  instance,  the  conclusion  of  the  physician 
respecting  the  supposed  character  of  the  disease,  had  led 
him'  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  nature ;  so  in  the  latter 
case  the  opinion  formed  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  induced  hun  to  be  very  active ; 
but  active  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  the  supposed  lait  repandu  to  one  centre,  .or,  in 
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olher  words,  in  attempting  to  create  a  milky  secretion 
where  there  was  none,  in  which  of  course  he  was  unsuccess^ 
fill.  These  cases  fell  under  my  own  notice.  I  might  ad- 
duce several  others. 

The  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersburgh  also  di£Fer 
from  their  brethren  in  other  countries  in  regard  to  their 
nomenclature  of  diseases,  (nosology*)  In  some  respects 
they  have  adopted  that  of  Pind.  They  admit  a  variety  of 
fevers  as  diseases  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  considered  only  as  symptoms.  The  result  of  which 
is,  that  symptoms  and  not  the  real  disease  are  treated. 
Th^  acknowledge  too  the  existence  of  ajievre  ataxiqiie^ 
(putrid  fever)  for  example,  not  from  foul  stomach,  con- 
gested liver,  or  unrelieved  bowek ;  but  from  vitiated  hu- 
mours circulating  through  the  body.  Hence  the  treatment 
is  entirely  directed  to  the  purification  of  such  humours,  and 
the  other  three  indications  are  either  overlooked,  or  con- 
sidered as  of  secondary  importance.  From  what  I  ob- 
served in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  there  is 
no  great  diqxmition  to  admit  the  immediate  existence  of 
active  inflammatioB,  and  bleeding  is,  therefore,  seldom  re- 
sorted to  at  the  onset  of  a  disease.  In  visiting  one  of  the 
hospitals  with  Dr.  Ruhl  one  day,  we  observed  a  young 
woman  whose  face  was  flushed  and  swollen,  whose  lips  were 
blue;  and  whose  respiration  was  shdrt  and  difficult.  I  felt  her 
pulse,  she  was  feverish ;  I  made  her  draw  in  her  breath, 
she  could  not  do  so  without  pain*  She  was  labouring  under 
inflammation  of  the  chest  She  had  been  three  days  in  bed; 
no  blood  had  been  taken  from  her.  Dr.  Buhl  readily  agreed 
with  me  that  the  physician  ought  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
being  the  superior  officer,  recommended  it  to  be  done  while 
we  visited  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  We  return- 
ed in  an  hour  or  so ;  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
countenance  of  the  young  woman  showed  with  what  suc- 
cess ;  her  attempt  at  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  with  scarcely 
any  pain,  confirmed  our  conjecture  respecting  the  improve- 
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ment  wUdi  httd  taken  plaee  afaioe  our  fonBer  vkit  The 
propriety  of  Ueeding  her  had  not,  indeed^  escaped  the  at- 
tention  of  the  medical  attendant ;  hut  he  had  written  an 
order  to  that  effect  on -the  tablet  for  **  crasy^  it  being  then 
noon! 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  i^ain  different)  in  lesped 
to  the  choice  and  number  of  medicd  agents  employed  to 
combat  disease.    Powerful  purgatives  are  sddom  resorted 
to ;  mercurial  aheratives  are  scarcely  ever  employed ;  fee- 
ble aperients  on  the  one  hand,  and  tonics  on  Ihe  other, 
and  what  are  called  nervous  medicineS)  are  mostly  used. 
The  medical  practitioners  in  St.  Petersbuigh  admit  by  far 
too  large  a  catalogue  of  drugs,  and  consider  many  simple 
as  well  as  compound  chanical  preparations  to  possess  vir- 
tues which  an  English  physician  would  not  think  oonsistent 
with  experience.    They  will  frequently  recommend  medi^ 
dnes  which  are  inert,  or  rely  upon  the  smallest  doses  of 
those  which  possess  known  properties.    Sir  James  Wylie 
published  an  exodlentand  extensive  pharmacopoeia  for  the 
use  of  the  army  medical  cheers.    That  gentleman  has  tra- 
velled too  much,  and  read  still  more,  not  to  know  how  much 
simpler  than  formcriy  is  the  manner  of  treatii^  diseases  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  particulariy  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, with  whose  mecBcal  works  he  is  well  acquainted. 
He  ii^  perfectly  aware  that  the  really  useful  part  of  a  phar- 
macopoeia is  but  short  and  by  no  means  complicated ;  yet 
fearful  of  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  bring  about  too 
sudden  a  reform  in  his  department,  he  has  allowed  many 
articles  to  stand  in  his  book  which  he  will  probably  ex- 
pui^  as  useless  hereafter.    The  inspection  of  the  medical 
supplies  to  be  foimd  in  the  ^'  Aptekas,^'-- of  the  list  of  me- 
dicines ordered  for  the  hoqntals, — and  of  the  drugs  pro- 
cured frMi  tUs  country  (for  most  of  diem  are  sent  for  from 
En^and  through  a  highly  respectaUe  mercantile  agent) 
have  convinced  me  of  two  fiiets.     First,  that  many  articles 
are  used  which  no  other  medical  men  ever  prescribe  now ; 
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and  aeoradly,  that  frequent  changes  take  place  in  the  sekc- 
lion  6f  the  principal  artides  ordered  for  importation,  show, 
ii^  a  correspondent  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
certain  drugs.  Why,  it  migfat  be  asked,  does  not  the  dty 
cf  St.  Petersburgfa,  with  professors  of  chemistry,  and  almost 
erery  mineral  production  as  wdDi  as  vegetable  substance 
that  can  be  required,  easily  procured  friHn  the  interior  of 
the  Empire,  supply  itsdf  with  many  ci  those  chemical 
pteparations  which  are  now  sent  for  from  England  ?  Th^ 
general  importation  of  medicmes  in  Russia  by  {wivate  in* 
dividualsy  is  subject  to  restrictive  regulaticms  and  heavy  du- 
ties ;  but  admission  of  several  of  the  articles,  particularly 
artificial  preparations  and  chemical  substances,  is  encou'- 
raged.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  same  articles 
mi|^t  be  manufactured  in  Russia,  if  compet^it  persons 
were  employed  for  that  purpose. 

All  tiiese  facts  are  readily  explained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  medical  prctfessicm  in  St.  Petersburgh  includes  vvery 
description  ot  foreigners.  There  are,  indeed,  some  Russian 
practitioners,  but  these  are  too  few  in  comparison  witii  the 
whole  number.  The  rest  are  Germans,  French,  Italian,  and 
En^ish.  Most  of  the  Russian  physicians,  or  surgeons, 
who  are  educated  at  the  Medioofhirurgical  Academy, 
first  go  into  the  army,  and  seldom  remain  or  settie  in  the 
metropolis.  E^h  of  the  fi>relgn  physicians  brings  his  own 
national  system  of  medicine  along  with  him,  on  which  he 
acts,  with  frequent  deviations  from  the  original,  so  that  the 
collective  result  is  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  practice.  In 
llng^d,  in  France,  in  Italy,  physicians  doubtless  difltn: 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  pvactice  among  themselves 
in  eaih  country ;  still  the  aggregate  results  constitute  one 
UBifcrm  plan,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  na- 
tional :  at  St.  Petersburgh  such  is  not  the  case.  Each  m&- 
dieal  man  acts  on  individual  and  exclusive  opinions  brought 
froBi  different  sdiools,  and  no  unifinm  results  are  m  conse- 
quence deduced.     In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of 
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the  progreas  and  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  reoog- 
niaing  diaeaiif*,  9b  well  as  of  treatiDg  them,  is  tardy  in 
readdng  St.  Petertburgfa,  and  then  only  by  indirect  chan- 
nds;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  a  ready  and  free  commimicatioD 
of  discoveries  and  useful  observations  made  in  both  those 
departments  of  medical  practice,  and  throughout  different 
parts  of  the  civilised  world,  that  we  can  hope  to  maintain 
ourselves  on  the  level  of  medical  superiority. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  explaining  the  reasons  of  the  dif- 
ference which  has  appeared  to  me  to  exist  between  the 
prfctice  of  medicine  in  St.  Petersburgfa,  and  that  of  other 
countries,  I  have  attributed  nothing  either  to  the  want  of 
able  and  respectable  practitioners,  or  to  insufficient  medi- 
cal education.  I  should  have  swerved  from  truth,  had  I 
insinuated  either  of  those  surmises.  Among  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  take  the  lead  in  St.  Petersburgh,  there 
are  several  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  others,  who  to 
that  qualification  unite  the  advantage  of  long  personal  ex- 
perience. Unfortunately  most  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
latter  class,  are  past  the  prime  of  life,  or  have  worked 
their  days  ^*  so  hard  and  full,""  that  the  public  may,  per- 
haps, be  deprived  of  their  services  at  no  distant  period, 
and  see  them  retire  from  active  duties;  while  those  to 
whom  the  former  character  is  applicable,  are  so  connected 
with  important  establishments,  or  with  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Court,-  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  form  part  of  the  general  mass  of  practitioners.  ^ 
James  Wylie,  for  instance,  whose  experience  both  as  a 
phyflidan  and  surgeon,  has  been  very  extensive,  and  of 
the  first  order,  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  St.  Petersburgh.  His  devotion  to  the 
late  Emperor,  from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  and  his 
unremitting  attention  to  that  public  department,  which 
he  has  himself  created  and  brought  into  a  prosperous 
state,  have  cut  him  oflT  from  private  practice.  He  is 
Principal  Inspector  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and 
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Director  of  the  Medical  Department,  in  the  Ministry 
at  War,  as  wdl  as  President  of  the  Medico-Ghirurgi- 
eal  Academy.  These  are  no  sinecure  offices,  and  Sir 
James  discharges  his  several  duties  conscientiously  and 
indefatigably.  He  has,  therefore,  no  time  left  for  any 
other  ptofesdcHial  occupation.  My  other  friend,  Dr.  Kuhl, 
first  physician  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother,  has 
too  much  to  attend  to  in  carrying  into  effect  the  bene- 
volent intentions  of  that  princess,  and  inspecting  daily 
the  several  institutions  which  are  under  her  Majesty^s  im-. 
mediate  protection,  to  be  able  to  devote  any  portion  of  his 
time  to  private  patients.  Dr.  Rehmann,  a  gentleman 
equally  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  for  his  many  ami- 
able qualities,  is  too  much  engaged  with  his  official  duties 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  physician-in-chief  for 
the  r^ulation  of  the  civil  department  ot  medicine  all  over 
the  empire,  ever  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  share  in  pri- 
vate practice,  were  he  even  in  the  enjojmient  of  much  bet- 
ter health  thim  he  unfortunately  possesses  at  present.  Doc- 
tor Stoflregen,  who  attended  the  late  Empress,  and  whose 
name  stands  high  in  the  profession,  is,  I  believe,  quite  in- 
different as  to  private  practice.  A  fourth  German  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Harder,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  is  not  young,  has  been  recently 
appointed  to  an  office  at  court,  and  has  given  up  most  of 
his  private  patients.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  who  has 
left  a  great  reputation  behind  him  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
established  his  nephew  there.  Sir  W.  Crichton,  who  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
But  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
see  more  while  I  remained  in  that  capital,  being  obliged  to 
attend  their  Majesties  wherever  they  go,  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  member  of  the  professional  corps  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
I  might  make  the  same  observation  with  r^ard  to  another 
English  physician,  Dr.  Leighton,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  situation  of  physician-in-chief  to  the  navy,  and  phy- 
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ddan  to  the  Emprew,  is  necessarily  obliged  to  abandoa 
greBt  part  of  his  practioe.  This  gentleman^  howeyer^ 
unidng  the  branch  of  midwifery  to  his  other  oocupatioiia^ 
haa  formed  a  more  extensiTe  practioe  than  any  other* 
and  much  of  it  remains  by  him,  notwithstanding  his  ooca^ 
aional  and  long  absence  fropi  thecapitaL  Though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  is  still  yery  actiye,  and  goes  through 
his  fatiguing  duties  with  as  much  ease  as  his  son,  a  young 
physician^  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  just  settled  at  St. 
Petersburgh)  does  in  his  more  limited  cirde  of  practica 
Dr.  Leighton  practises  a  great  deal  among  the  English^ 
and  shares  with  Dr.  Walker,  a  highly  respectaUe  English 
physician,  the  confidence  and  good  ojHnion  of  the  mer« 
chants  and  members  of  the  English  Factory.  Of  the 
abilities  of  the  latter  gentleman,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience,  haying  met  him  more  than  once  in  oonsulta* 
tion :  of  the  former,  report  speaks  fsyourably.  My  inter- 
course with  him,  which  was  entirely  the  result  of  his 
kindness  and  hospitality,  tends  to  confirm  his  puUic 
estimation.  There  is  another  accoucheur,  in  great  yogue, 
whom  I  also  met  in  consultation,  and  who  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  his  obstetrical  establishment — ^I  mean 
Dr.  Southoff,  a  German  practitioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Foundling,  and  prt>. 
fessor  of  midwifery  for  the  female  students.  I  haye  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Rem- 
hold,  another  of  the  Emperor'^s  physicians,  a  Gbrman  by 
birth,  who  has  a  respectable  practice. 
.  All  these  indiyiduals,  with  one  or  two  others  with  whom 
I  was  not  perscmally  acquainted,  fann  certainly  the  priiw 
cipal  part  of  the  medical  profession  in  St.  Petersburgfa ; 
but,  as  I  obseryed  before,  they  are  too  much  otherwise 
engaged  to  attend  to  priyate  practice,  and  cannot,  there^ 
fore,  be  comprehended  in  that  body  of  practitioners  from 
whom  iny  obseryations  were  deriyed,  and  te  whom  my 
reflections  i^>plied.     If  I  turn  to  the  surgeons,  I  find  that 
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Dr.  Arendt ;  Mr.  Hrubi,  and  M.  Savcnko,  both  eminent 
oculiflts;  Memrs^  Galloway,  Salmon^  Gibbe,  and  Bever- 
ley ;  with  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  have  known  but 
little,  are  deaerviogof  equal  commendation  with  the  before- 
mentioned  phyacians,  particularly  the  first.  Dr.  Arendt, 
who  may,  with  great  justice,  be  ranked  with  Cooper,  Brodie, 
Dupuytren,  and  other  very  aUe  operators  of  the  present 
day.  Now,  with  respect  to  private  practice,  the  case  with 
these  gentlemen  is  different.  They  are  all,  indeed,  connect- 
ed with  some  branch  or  other  of  the  puUio  service ;  but  their 
private  practice  is  not  thereby  injured  or  impeded.  They 
may,  therdiwre,  be  said  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  body 
of  medical  practiticmers  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  as  such 
Jthey  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  its  character.  But 
the  rest  of  that  body  is  much  mcve  numerous,  and  composed 
multifariously,  as  I  before  remarked;  and  it  is  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  medical  proceedings,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, in  the  aggregate,  that  I  deduced  those  conclusions 
which  I  advanced  at  the  b^inning  of  this  chapter.  There  is 
a  class  of  physicians  in  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  for  their 
number  and  peculiarity  of  situation,  must  be  considered 
apart ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
class,  that  the  mass  of  medical  practitioners  in  that  dty  does 
not  stand  quite  on .  that  uniform,  homogeneous,  and  high 
footing,  at  all  times  so  desirable,  which  it  holds  in  other  great 
capitals.  I  allude  to  the  resident  domestic  physicians  in 
the  families  of  the  great,  whose  whcde  time  and  attention 
are  devoted  to  their  employers,  thereby  exduding  the  more 
Titular  physician  from  many  sources  of  practice  and  emolu- 
ment, and  being  themselves  practically  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  a  more  general  practice.  There  are,  several  fami- 
lies who  give  from  44)0/.  to  500/.  sterling  per  annum  to 
their  resident  domestic  physicians.  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  instance  of  this  description. 

It  was  observed  to  me,  while  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
that  however  respectably  constituted  the  medical  corps  of 
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tlmt  capital  may  be,  ihere  are  not  among  than  any  very 
^'  great  and  distinguiahed  characters ;  ^  no  such  men  as  a 
Baillieanda  Halford  of  Ixmdon ;  a  Portal  and  a  Recamier, 
of  Paris;  a  Heimes  and  Hufeland^  of  Berlin;  a  Rasoriand 
Srera,  of  the  North  of  Italy ;  to  whom  one  might  look  up 
m  case  of  need  as  a  hist  appeal)  when  all  comm<Hi  aid  has 
failed ;  and  whose  European  reputation  not  being  confined 
to  the  spot  in  which  they  practise,  would  consequently  afford 
a  surer  guarantee  to  the  patient  that,  their  advice  once  taken, 
every  thing  that  art  and  skill  could  effect  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  had  been  procured.  It  has  been  urged,  moreover, 
that  not  one  of  the  present  leading  medical  characters  in  St. 
Petersburgh  has  had  his  name  attached  to  any  important 
work,  or  to  any  of  those  many  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments which  mark  the  present  medical  age  in  every  other 
great  country :  and  that  so  fiir  St.  Petersburgh  is  very 
differently  supplied  with  medical  talent  from  London^ 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy.  I  am  not  competent  either  to  admit  or  to 
deny  the  truth  of  such  all^ations*  It  it  true,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  work  already  mentioned,  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  J.  Wylie,  which  I  have  read,  and  a  few  interesting 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Ruhl,  Dr.  Arendt,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  addition  made  either  to  medical  literature  or 
medical  practice,  by  any  of  the  professional  individuals  I 
have  enumerated ;  and  that  so  far  none  of  them  may  be 
said  to  have  a  distinguished,  or  European  character.  But 
in  admitting  thus  much,  I  mean  not  to  accede  to  the  infe- 
rence, that  because  they  have  not  composed  works,  or 
made  discoveries,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  able 
practitioners. 

The  police  of  the  medical  profession  appeared  to  me  to 
be  placed  upon  a  very  judidous  footing  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
No  medical  man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  can  settle 
and  practise  in  that  city  without  having  undergone  a 
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proper  examination.     Regularity  of  education  is  thus,  at 
all  e^oits,  ensured  ^  in  all  thoee  who  appear  there  in  the 
character  of  medical  practitioners.    A  list  of.  all  persons 
authorized  to  practise  is  printed  yearly,  and  to  judge  from 
its  ^extent,  it  would  appear  that  our  brethren  of  all  degrees 
are  very  numerous  in  St.  Petersbui^h.    The  surveilkmce 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
is  confided  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  me- 
dical men,  generally  selected  from  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners in  the  dty.     One  of  the  attributes  of  this  council 
is,  to  inquire  into  the  rights  to  practise,  claimed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  to  report  to  the  Minister  any  infraction  of 
the  established  law  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
ef  medicine,  as  if^ell  as  the  existence  of  any  empirical  im- 
postor.    Professed  quacks  are  not  tolerated,  and  the  laws 
against  them  are  generally  put  in  force  with  great  strictness. 
A  recent  example  in  illustration  of  this  has  occurred,  in 
which  a  person  was,  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  banished 
from  the  territory  of  Russia,  for  having  persevered  in  sell- 
ing nostrums  after  he  had  been  warned  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities from  so  doing.    This  happened  a  few  weeks  after 
my  leaving  the  capital.    A  mao  of  the  name  of  Ditrich, 
who  had  been  authorized  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, took  upon  himself  the  more  difiicult  task  of  professing 
medicine  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  warnings 
he  had  received  from  the  Medical  Direction  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  against  his  illegal  proceedings.     He  was  therefore 
declared  to  be  an  impostor,  on  l^al  proof  having  been  pro- 
duced of  that  fact,  and  banished  as  such  from  the  country, 
the  Govemm^t  publishing  at  the  same  time  its  sentence, 
and-  the  motives  which  led  to  it.     ^^  Afin  qu^elle  serve 
d^ave]^S6ement.£L.d''autres  charlatans  et  imposteurs,  car.il 
eat  de  la  vok)nt6  de  S.  M.  KEmpereur  que  tout  delit  sem- 
blable  i|oit  puni  de  la  mSme  mani^re.^*     Had  the  GoUege 
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of  Fliysidaiis  in  Ijondon  waA  «  power,  they  niigkt  aooo 
gtt  rid  of  the  stigma  which  adheres  to  thm,  bat  which 
od^t  to  attach  to  the  Goveniment,  of  suffering  hiindrerts 
of  pretended  docton  and  dedared  quacka  to  play  off  tfaek 
tricks  on  the  health  and  purse  of  His  liqesty^s  liege  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  nutfked  difibrence  of  rank,  nor  any 
very  definite  division  of  province,  between  medirine  and 
surgery  in  8t  Petersbuigh.  1  have  known  both  practised 
by  the  same  persons  whether  surgeons  or  physicians;  and 
in  the  military  as  well  as  dvil  hospitals,  the  distinction, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  completely  abolished.  In 
general,  most  of  those  who  settle  in  St.  Petersburgh,  try 
to  attain  the  honour  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  fiiv,  by  an 
ukase  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  wished  to  encourage  the 
higher  branches  of  education  in  medicine,  persons  wlio 
have  obtained  the  d^^ree  of  M.D.  are  at  once  admitted  into 
one  of  the  thirteen  classes  of  nobility. 

A  pharmacien^  or  '^  Apt^kare,^  dares  not  make  up  a 
prescription  of  any  practitioner  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  printed  list,  and  still  liess  can  he  venture 
to  sell  a  drug,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  or  however 
insignificant  its  nature,  without  a  prescription  regularly 
signed.  On  both  these  ^points  the  medical  adniinistr». 
tioQ  is  more  strict  ev&k  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Not  only  must  every  prescription  be  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  physician  whose  advice  has  been  taken,  but  it  must 
also  mention  the  patient  for  whom  it  is  written,  with  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year.  To  the  medicine  a  label  is 
affixed,  mentioning  besides  the  date  and  hour  of  its  de- 
livery,  its  price,  and  the  name  of  the  *^  Apt^kare*^  and 
his  shop;  but  the  best  regulation  is,  that  each,  even  the 
most  simple  medicine,  must  be  sealed.  Did  such  rqpula- 
tions  exist  in  full,  as  they  exist  in  part,  in  England,  and  as 
obligatory  r^;ulations,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  chymists,  we  should  not  hear  of  so  many  dreadful 
accidents  and  mistakes  as  occur  every  year  in  this  country. 
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That  peculiarly  EngliBh  branch  of  the  medical  profession, 
^^  an  apothecary,^  is  as  unknown  in  St.  Petersburgh,  as 
it  is  in  every  other  capital  or  dty  on  the  Continent 

It  will,  however,  create  some  surprise,  when  I  state, 
that  although  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  or  chymist,  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  terming  him,  cannot  exercise  his  calling 
without  a  previous  examination,  and  must  not  make  up 
prescriptions,  except  under  the  above-mentioned  restric 
tions,  yet  any  person  may,  on  payment  of  certain  fees, 
deal  in  drugs,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  St  Petersburgh. 
Some  such  defect  in  medical  legislation  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, in  respect  both  to  chymists  and  druggists,  compared  to 
the  ^^  apothecaries  C^  the  latter  being  restricted  from,  and  the 
two  former  allowed  to  supply  medicines  and  drugs,  with- 
out previous  examination  and  legal  authorization.  Mat- 
ters are  better  managed  in  France  on  this  highly  impor- 
tant subject.  The  sale  of  medicines  in  St.  Petersburgh  is 
not,  as  in  Berlin,  fixed  by  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  consequently 
the  charges  I  found  to  be  enormous.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
both  the  ^^  Apt^kare^  and  the  dealer  in  drugs  frequently 
amass  considerable  fortunes.  The  supply  of  medicines,  in 
some  few  of  the  shops,  seemed  very  respectable. 

There  appeared  to  me  very  little  esprit  de  corps  among 
the  medical  practitioners  of  St.  Petersburgh.  A  few  of 
the  higher  characters  meet  at  each  other'^s  houses;  and  I 
recollect  with  satisfaction  the  pleasant  hours  I  passed  at 
the  houses  of  Dr.  Rehmann,  Dr.  Arendt,  and  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  the  two  former  of  whom  see  a  great  deal  of  company. 
Dr.  Arendt,  in  particular,  receives  regularly,  once  a 
week,  his  medical  and  other  friends  in  the  evening.  This 
system  of  amicable  intercourse  among  professional  men, 
which  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  our  own  metro- 
polis, must  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  if  judi- 
ciously employed  and  properly  persevered  in.  But,  in  order 
that  private  individuals  may  be  able  to  do  this  in  favour  of 
their  brethren,  their  professional  income  (supposing  that 
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they  have  no  patrimonial  fortune)  ought  to  be  consider- 
able. In  St.  Petersburgh,  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  great 
repute,  may  realize  from  60  to  70,000  roubles  a-year ;  and 
I  am  assured  that  their  establishment,  which  on  a  similar 
scale  would  cost  in  this  country  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  is  maintained  there,  at  an  expense  of  only  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  thousand  roubles,  or  a  thousand 
guineas.  I  know  that  both  Dr.  Arendt  and  Dr.  Leighton 
are  in  the  receipt  of  the  former  sum  from  professional  emo- 
luments, and  all  those  who  have  been  at  their  houses  know 
that  they  keep  their  establishments  on  a  very  respectable 
footing. 

Medical  men  are  remunerated  in  general  by  annual  pay- 
ments, and  these  in  many  instances  are  considerable.  From 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
roubles  a-year,  are  given  to  a  physician  to  attend  a  whole 
family,  and  I  know  more  than  one  or  two  distinguished 
£Eunilies  who  pay  their  physician  two  thousand  roubles 
a-year.  I  am  told  that  presents  to  medical  men,  which 
used  to  be  so  common,  are  not  so  now.  In  a  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  where  a  physician  has  been  called  in  to  attend 
a  patient,  without  having  been  previously  engaged  for  the 
family,  a  sum  is  presented  to  hiim  at  the  termination  of  the 
complaint.  Surgeons  who  have  to  perform  capital  opera- 
tions, will  afterwards  attend,  pay  the  requisite  number  of 
visits,  and  receive  their  remuneration  all  at  once.  This 
practice  obtains  likewise  in  England  in  most  instances.  In 
the  case  of  an  obstetrical  practitioner,  who  also  happens  to 
be  the  physician  of  the  family  at  a  yearly  stipend,  a  fee  of 
three  hundred  roubles  in  addition  is  given  for  every  ac- 
couchement.  There  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  or  such  in- 
stances are  very  rare  if  they  exist  at  all,  where  a  medical 
man  is  feed  at  each  visit,  unless  he  be  a  stranger,  and 
called  in  consultation  for  a  few  times  only.  Medical  men 
of  the  first  character  have  complained  to  me  of  the  iUi- 
berality  of  part  of  the  public  towards  the  profession,  and 
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above  all,  of  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes.  They  have 
informed  me  that  even  some  of  the  first  families  who  had 
been  mostly  benefited  by  their  advice,  and  to  whom  their 
attention  had  been  unremitting,  have,  notwithstanding, 
changed  their  medical  attendant :  all  this  is  very  possible. 
It  is  precisely  what  takes  place  occasionally  in  London,  and 
I  presume  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  occurs  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   ^<  Kingratitude  est  de  tous  les  pays.^ 

With  respect  to  another  ground  of  complaint,  namely, 
that  there  are  families  who  have  retained  a  physician  as 
a  regular  medical  attendant  at  an  annual  stipend,  and  have 
afterwards  changed  him  for  another,  without  previously 
disc^harging  their  obligations,  efen  when  such  obligations 
have  in  some  cases  been  of  two  and  three  years  standing ; 
we  shall  find  its  parallel  among  the  apothecaries  of  this 
country,  who  sell  drugs  to  get  paid  for  their  skill  by  biQs 
of  charges  generally  presented  annually,  and  discharged 
annually.  I  have  heiu*d  more  than  one  of  this  class  of  me- 
dical attendants,  particularly  among  the  most  noted  and 
most  employed,  complain  of  precisely  the  same  thing ;  and 
at  this  moment,  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  instances 
of  this  kind,  where  an  apothecary  has  been  changed  for 
another,  and  yet  his  lawful  pecuniary  claim  remains  to  be 
settled.  True  it  is,  that  this  class  of  medical  practitioners 
have  their  redress  in  a  court  of  law;  but' what  respectable 
member  among  them  would  resort  to  such  an  expedient  ? 
Parallel  cases,  therefore,  may  with  truth  be  said  to  exist 
in  both  countries,  of  this  mixture  of  caprice  and  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  patients ;  but  in  both  countries, 
such  examples  must  be  assumed  as  mere  exceptions,  and 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence— in  no  wise  altering  the 
more  general  character  of  punctuality,  which  marks  the 
intercourse  between  patients  and  physicians. 

Indeed,  it  must  ever  be  to  the 'interest  of  the  former  to 
enjoy  such  a  character  among  those  who  are  to  take  charge 
of  their  health,  a  task  far  more  important  than  that  of  un- 
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derUkiDg  the  defieooe  of  property,  if  they  vuh  to  csjoy 
the  beoefit  of  a  adenoe  which>  ooniidering  the  boon  it  oon- 
fers,  it  entitled,  perfaaps,^  to  higher  fediogs  of  gratitude 
than  any  other  service  rendered  by  a  particular  dass  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  public.  The  intereourse  between  the  latter 
and  their  jdiysicians,  ismadeupof  so  much  manner  as  well 
as  matter,  feding  as  well  as  principle,  that  it  could  never  be 
found  of  the  best  description,  except  in  those  members  of 
the  prolesnon  whose  minds  have  been  disdjdined  not  only 
by  study,  but  by  a  fiivouraUe  correspondence  with  sodety  ; 
ikot  by  the  perusal  of  a  few  medical  volumes,  but  by  ge- 
neral reading;  not  by  well-digested  theories merdy,  but  by 
long  and  extensive  experience.  Now  the  acquisiticm  of  all 
these  qualifications  can  only  be  procured  by  a  very  consider- 
aUe  sacrifice  of  time  and  pecuniary  resources.  To  be  aUe 
to  do  both,  implies  respectability  of  character  and  station 
in  life ;  and  respectability  both  of  diaracter  and  station  in 
life  demands  a  just  and  corresponding  consideration.  Hence 
the  physician  has  a  claim  on  the  public,  which  it  must  be 
the  interest  of  that  public  to  admit,  and  take  care  that  it  be 
properiy  satisfied ;  for  without  remuneration,  there  can  be 
no  service  rendered ;  without  a  punctual  and  superior  remu- 
aeratxni,  no  superiority  of  service  can  be  expected. 

This  is  no  idle  digression,  as  some  may  be  inclined  to 
think.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  on  the  duties  of 
our  profession,  the  late  Dr.  Oregory,  proved  that  till  with- 
in even  a  few  years,  medical  ethics  were  yet  in  their  infant 
state  in  England.  They  are  still  so  in  the  capital  of  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give  a  description.  Their  discussion, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  in  reference  both  to  that  dty  and 
my  readers,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  ill-timed  or  out  of 
l^bce. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  question  of  remuneration  to 
medical  men  has  been  rather  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  it, 
than  to  the  quantity.  A  tradesman  who  gives  us,  at  our 
demand,  real  property,  has  a  self-evident  claim  upon  us  for  a 
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kmiumpro  tanio:  and  he  feoeives  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
m  the  transaction  that  shocks  either  the  giver  or  the  re^ 
oetTer.    Bot  to  a  person  in  every  way  our  equal,  (making 
abatraetion  of  aristocratic  distinctions,)  who,  at  our  request, 
deak  out  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  certain  words  of 
advice,  and  confers  a  benefit  on  us,  by  drawing  from  the 
stores  of  his  well-tutored  mind  a  few  cabalistical  combina^ 
ticnn,  which  he  writes  on  paper, — it  is  not  easy  to  ofl[%r,  in 
the  manner  of  the  first-mentioned  transaction,  an  equiva^ 
knt  for  such  a  service.    There  must  be,  in  the  beginning 
of  an  intefoourse  of  this  description,  violence  done  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  of  one  or  both  parties, 
where  pecuniary  remuneration  is  offered  and  accepted; 
and  that  such  is  actually  the  case  I  appeal  to  my  brethren^ 
and  those  of  my  readers  who  have  had  occasion  for  then* 
services,  to  confirm.     I  am  aware  that  practice,  at  last, 
will  harden  both  parties,  and  that  the  transaction  will  be- 
come  purely  mechanical ;  and  truly,  if  one  is  to  yield  faith 
to  the  satirists  on  our  profession,  there  are  cases  in  which 
<me  of  the  parties,  at  leasts  has  soon  acquired  that  habit  of 
indifference.    But  still  the  afiair  is  rather  an  humiliating 
<M)e,  both  for  the  giver  and  receiver.     It  is  probably  this 
consideration  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  variety  of 
ways  of  remunerating  physicians,  which  exist  among  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe ;  but  which  are  all,  more  or  less, 
objectionable  or  inconvenient  for  one  of  the  parties.     Why 
might  not  a  middle  course  be  adopted,  particularly  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  which  being  but  a  young  capital,  might  well 
take  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  die  new  system,  consisting 
in  remunerating  a  physician,  as  a  physician-accoucheur  is 
now  remunerated  in  England?    This  method  avoids  all 
objection,  and  establishes  a  distinction  of  the  degrees  of 
compensation  which  certainly  ought  to  exist  in  the  practice 
of  physic.     The  obstetrical  attendant  in  London  knows 
that  when  his  services  are  engaged,  his  presence  will  be 
required  for  a  given  time,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his 
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attendance  he  will  receive  the  amount  of  his  honoraries  in 
a  letter,  with  the  usual  expressions  of  dvility,  thus  disarm* 
ing  the  act  of  its  mercenary  character.  That  amount  be 
also  knows  is  determined  by  his  own  standing  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  whether  he  has  occasion  to  see  the  patient  toi, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  times  during  the  fixed  period,  the. remu- 
neration will  still  be  the  same,  being  settled,  in  fact,  by 
usage  and  tadt  agreement  Precisely  so  should  the  pure 
physician  be  treated  in  r^ard  to  all  cases,  which  require 
frequent  attendance,  until  their  favourable  or  unfavourable 
termination ;  and  for  such  an  attendance,  an  equally  tacit 
understanding  should  exist,  that  a  certain  sum,  conveyed 
in  the  same  delicate  manner  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case^ 
will  be  considered  an*  adequate  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered.  The  sum  in  question  should  neither  be 
r^ulated  by  the  number  of  visits  (for  that  circumstance 
might  give  rise  to  selfish  desires  on  the  one  part,  or  to 
injurious  suspicion  on  the  other),  nor  by  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  the  patient ;  but  by  the  standing 
and  name  of  the  practitioner,  and  by  the  class  of  disease 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  Such  is  this  outline  of  a 
plan,  which  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  devdoping, 
and  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  adopted  in  every 
civilized  country. 

In  St.  Petersburgh,  encouragement  of  another  descrip- 
tion is  not  wanting  to  stimulate  the  medical  profession,  and 
add  to  their  respectability.  The  Imperial  distinctions,  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor  on  all  those  who  by  the  length  or 
importance  of  their  professional  services,  either  in  a  military 
or  civil  capacity,  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Sove- 
reign, are  looked  upon  as  valuable  rewards  in  a  country 
where  the  possession  of  superior  orders  of  chivalry  confers 
rank,  and  rank  importance.  The  two  orders  generally  be- 
stowed on  medical  men  of  eminence,  are  those  of  St  Vla- 
dimir, and  of  St.  Anne ;  both  of  which  are  accompanied 
by  stars  worn  on  the  breast  if  the  first  or  second  class  of 
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the  former,  or  the  first  dass  of  the  latter,  has  been 
granted.  Thus,  Sir  James  Wylie  has  both  those  distinc- 
tions; and  Dr.  Ruhl  and  Dr.  Leighton  have  likewise  since 
obtained'  both  those  orders.  By  granting  also  to  those 
m^cal  officers  the  honorary  titles  of  Privy  Counsellprs, 
and  Actual  Counsdlors  of  State,  the  Emperor  oflten  adds 
to  the  importance  of  the  relative  rank,  which  places  them 
with  the  Lieutenant-generals  and  Major-generals,  entitling 
them  to  that  distingui^ng  form  of  address,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  only  employed  when  speaking  or  writing  to  Ambas- 
sadors. Medical  men  are  also  rewarded  with  less  important 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  insignia  of  which  are  worn  by  them 
on  all  occasions.  Another  mode  of  advancing  or  rewarding 
medical  men,  is  by  an  appointment  to  some  of  the  lucrative 
medical  charges  belonging  to  most  of  the  great  public 
Departments  and  Institutions  of  Government  in  the  ca{H- 
tal,  which  are  very  numerous ;  for  wherever  a  considerable 
number  of  empknfes  are  brought  together  in  any  of  those 
establishments,  whether  belonging  to  the  Court  or  to  the 
Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Postoffice  for  instance, 
or  the  Imperial  Mews,  &c.  a  physician,  and  sometimes  a 
surgeon,  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  and  not  unfirequently 
also,  even  with  a  residence. 

I  have  stated  that  medical  education  has  been  provided, 
for  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
University.  That  Institution  bears  the  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial Medtco-Chirurgical  Academy^  and  is  a  species  of  coU 
lege  in  which  a  certain  number  of  students  are  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  expense  of 
Government.  But  as  all  those  who  partake  of  the  benefits 
of  such  an  establishment  are  bound  afterwards  to  serve 
during  a  fixed  number  of  years  in  the  army,  the  Medico^, 
Chirurgical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  more  general  description  of  medical  schools,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  mainly  as  a  military  institution.  This 
foundation  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Paid,  who  direct- 
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ed  Count  Vassilieff,  his  Minister  <^  Finance,  to  erect  the  pre^ 
sent  building,  after  the  plans  of  an  Italian  Architect,  Porto, 
in  the  Yibourg  District,  and  in  a  very  favouraUe  situation, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  academy  has 
existed  about  twenty-nine  years,  and  has  gradually  under- 
gone several  wholesome  changes  at  the  suggestion,  aaad 
under  the  management  of  its  actual  president,  Sir  James 
WyHe. 

The  edifice  has  a  striking  appearance.  It  occupies  a 
spacious  area,  andfbrDss  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
centre  is  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  and  Co- 
rinthian columns  also  embeHish  the  wings.  On  the  frieze 
over  the  portico  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Academy,  in 
gold  letters.  The  elevation  consists  of  a  basement  and  a 
principal  story :  internally  it  contains  a  magnificent  hall  of 
reception,  in  which  the  degrees  are  granted,  lighted  by  a 
handsome  cupola,  at  the  base  of  which  runs,  a  gallery, 
fitted  up  with  book-4»tses,  and  communicating  with  two 
very  spacious  rooms,  of  great  length,  one  on  each  side, 
containing  the  library  of  the  institution.  Class  rooms  are 
distributed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  building ;  and  on  one 
side  of  the  covered  corridors,  which  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  on  both  floors,  are 
several  small  rooms,  or  cells,  containing  two  and  four  beds 
and  a  neat  writing-desk,  with  a  few  chairs,  which  serve 
as  sitting  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  students.  These 
I  found  in  good  order  and  cleanly.  They  are  invariably 
inspected  by  a  superintending  professor  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  M.  Eneholm  was  the  inspector-general,  by  whom 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  accompanied,  as  well  as  by 
several  of  the  professors,  who,  in  the  most  kind  and  ready 
manner  imaginable,  afiPorded  me  every  information  I  de- 
sired. The  inspector-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  good  conduct  of  the  students,  has  four 
assistai  ts. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  in  aU,  340  students,  who  are  di- 
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▼ided  into  three  distinct  sectioniL  The  first  consists  of  two 
hundred,  who  apply  themsetves  to  medicine  and  surgery ;  the 
seoond,  of  twenty  schdars,  who  study  pharmacy;  the  third, 
of  ISO,  who  att^id  to  the  yeterinary  art,  subdivided  into  a 
dass  of  Teterioary  surgeons,  of  whom  there  are  twenty,  and 
of  assistant-Yeterinary  surgeons,  the  number  />f  whom 
amounts  to  one  hundred*  The  latter  live  in  a  separate 
estaUishment  altogether. 

In  TCfpaA  to  the  arrangement  of  tile  studies,  the  scholars 
are  ranked  according  to  the  time  of  their  admission,  there 
being  four  classes  for  that  purpose :  namely,  of  the  first, 
aeoond,  third,  and  fourth  yearns  residence. 

In  the  first  class— The  principles  of  Medicine  and  Vete- 
rinary Surgery  are  taught,  with  Natural  History,  Mine- 
ralogy, Zoology,  Anatomy,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

In  the  second  dass— Physiology,  Pathology,  Anatomy 
Demonstrations  and  Dissection,  Botany,  and  Chemistry. 

In  the  third  class — ^Pharmacy,  the  Art  of  writing  For- 
mulae, General  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Medidne  respecting 
Acute  Disease,  and  Surgery. 

In  the  fourth  class— Continuation  of  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  Materia  Me- 
dica,  the  Medical  Police,  and  Opthalmic  Surgery. 

The  students  rise  at  six  oVlock  in  summer,  and  at  seven 
in  winter,  and  breakfast  in  their  own  rooms.  Besides  the 
regular  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  go  thither  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

They  attend  the  different  lectures  firom  eight  till  twelve 
o^clock,  and  again  from  two  till  seven  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  ateence  of  the  professors,  their  assistants  are  called 
upon  to  ddiver  the  necessary  lectures.  This  arrangement 
is  the  more  requisite,  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  professors 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  not  unfre- 
quently  prevented  from  being  at  their  post  during  the 
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removal  of  the  bridges  already  noticed.  This  was  the  esse 
on  two  occasions  during  my  short  stay  at  St.  Petersbuigfa, 
when  one  or  two  of  die  professors  of  my  acquaintance 
could  not,  for  the  cause  just  mentioned,  repair  to  the  Aca- 
demy for  three  or  four  days  together. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  except  the  Assistant  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  dine  together  at  half-past  twdve,  in  a  spa- 
cious refectory,  to  which  I  accompanied  them  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  noticed  their  diet  and  the  accommodations  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  former  is  simple  and  nourishing,  and 
so  is  their  supper :  but  their  breakfast  is  simpler  still ;  for 
on  asking  of  what  it  consisted,  the  answer  I  received  was, 
<<  Du  pain  et  de  Teau  de  la  Neva  T  On  the  whole,  I  must 
confess,  that  contrasting  the  manner  in  which  these  stu> 
dents  of  a  learned  profession  are  treated,  with  that  adopted 
towards  the  pupils  at  the  Ecoie  des  Minesj  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  more  particularly  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  balance  was  much  against  the  poor 
doctors.  However,  they  are  suffered  to  want  for  nothing, 
receive  gratuitous  education,  and  are  treated  kindly.  The 
discipline  kept  up  is  very  strict.  Repeated  misdemeanors 
are  visited  with  the  severe  punishment  of  placing  the 
offenders  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  privates.  By  nine 
oVlock  at  night,  every  light  must  be  put  out. 
.  The  scholastic  year  begins  in  September.  One  month 
only  is  allowed  for  vacation,  when  those  of  the  students 
who  wish  to  do  so,  are  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Some  of  the  Professors  lecture  in  Rus8ian,  others  in  Latin. 
I  attended  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  which  I  could  not, 
of  course,  judge  of  the  style,  but  saw  enough  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  experiments  to  lead  me  to  believe  it  to 
be  good.  The  final  examinations  take  place  in  both  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  student  must  likewise  give  proofs  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  German  and  French  languages,  and  under- 
standing Rhetorick,  Latin  composition,  and  the  elements 
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of  mathematics,  before  he  can  be  admitted  at  all  into  the 
Academy.  Degrees  both  in  medicine  are  surgery  are 
granted,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  likewise  in  an  inferior 
rank  of  the  profession,  which  corresponds  with  the  OffUier 
de  Sante  of  the  French  army.  The  Academy  is  open  to 
civilians,  on  paying*  a  certain  annual  sum  for  their  edu- 
cation ;  but  few  of  these  ever  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  regular  students  of  the  Imperial  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy,  educated  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, must,  on  quitting  that  Institution,  serve  in  a  me> 
dical  capacity  in  the  army  for  the  space  of  six  years,  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  for  an  annual  pay  of  500 
or  600  roubles.  In  the  course  of  their  examination,  which, 
judging  from  the  variety  of  important  topics  connected 
with  it,  I  imagine  to  be  very  strict,  the  examiners  have 
an  opportunity  of  determining  thed^reeof  talent  of  the 
candidate,  who  is  accordingly  placed  in  one  of  the  three 
existing  classes  of  junior  medical  officers  of  the  army.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement,  which  is,  moreover,  influ- 
enced by  the  general  conduct  of  the  candidate,  is  the  crea- 
tion* of  a  certain  degree  of  emulation  amongst  them,  and 
they  labour  hard  with  a  view  to  being  placed  at  once  in  the 
first  class,  on  leaving  the  Academy.  For,  according  as 
they  are  arranged  by  the  examiners  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  class,  they  will  be  three,  four,  or  six  years  in  acquir- 
ing that  distinction,  which,  in  Russia,  is  the  beginning  of 
civil  existence.  The  rank  they  first  obtain  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  any  of  those  periods,  is  that  of  Major,  or  of  the 
8th  dass.  As  for  the  chance  of  any  partiality  on  the  part 
of  the  examiners  rendering  the  object  of  this  peculiar  clas- 
sification either  nugatory  or  injurious,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  as  matters  were  conducted  according  to  Sir  James 
Wylie^s  plan,  the  thing  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible; 
and  let  me  hope  thAt  the  character  of  the  examiners  also 
makes  it  improbable.  A  greal  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
said,  though  in  a  respectable  medical  journal,  in  London, 
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on  the  subject  of  the  eoikBtion  of  junior  medical  officers  in 
the  RuasiaD  army,  evidently  from  want  of  knowing  better, 
and  not  from  maUoe.  The  Editor  has  subjected  than  to 
starvation  and  the  knout ;  and,  among  other  remarks,  he 
holds  up  to  scorn  the  pay  offered  to  these  who  may  choose 
to  enter  the  Russian  land  or  naval  sertice,  from  this  or  any 
other  country.  Now  it  appears  that  the  pay  in  question 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  rank 
among  the  military  surgeons,  or  atde-chirurgiens  in  the 
French  army,  being  1000  roubles  in  the  one,  which  are 
virtually  equal  to  1100  franks  in  die  other.  As  to  starv« 
ing,  the  thing  is  somewhat  ridiculous  in  a  country  where 
you  may  be  paid  in  comestibles  to  any  amount,  for  the 
most  trifling  professional  service  rendered  to  individuals 
residing  in  the  interior. 

The  library  of  the  institution  principally  consists  of  two 
rooms,  each  200  feet  in  length,  fitted  up  with  glass  book- 
cases,  arranged  very  ingeniously,  acoordmg  to  the  sub* 
jects«  or  the  divisional  or  collateral  branches  of  medical  and 
surgical  science.  The  students  are  admitted  to  it  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  five  till  seven  o^dock  in  the 
afternoon.  About  40,000  of  the  books  contained  in  this 
library  were  sdected,  by  order  of  Paul,  from  the  Warsaw 
Library,  already  alluded  to,  and  presented  to  the  Academy. 
It  is,  however,  deficient  in  several  works,  particularly  col* 
lections  of  Memoirs  and  periodical  publications,  and  above 
all,  in  modem  books. 

In  addition  to  the  Library  there  are  connected  with  this 
institution,  but  apart  from  the  main  building,  collections 
of  pathological,  and  natural  anatomy,  among  which  I  no- 
ticed some  valuable  specimens ;  and  an  Observatory.  Vete- 
rinary surgery  seems  to  be  much  cultivated.  There  is  a 
separate  building  for  that  purpose,  in  which  I  visited  the 
Clinical  Stables,  kept  in  excellent  order;  a  Cabinet  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  which,  although  inan  incipient  state. 
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is  yefy  promiftiiig ;  and  lastly,  a  reading  room  for  the  vete- 
rinary pupila^ 

\^^n  the  students  at^  ill,  they  are  leoeiTed  in  their  own 
vufison  de  umti  (Laxaret)»  or  are  sent  to  one  of  the  wards 
of  a  large  hospital  immediately  adjoining  the  academy,  called 
PedestriS,  ot  General  Hospital  for  the  troops  of  the  line,  in 
Yhich  are  also  some  clinical  Wards  for  the  medical  as  well 
as  surgical  instruction  of  the  students.  Dr.  Salomon,  who 
was  for  some  time  in  this  country,  is  adjoint-jMtxfessor  of 
clinical  surgery,  and  not  only  a  well-informed,  quiet,  and 
mcxlest  person,  but  an  able  operator.  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  company  in  going  over  the  different  wards  and  divisions 
of  this  great  hospital ;  and  I  had  great  pleasure  at  the  same 
time  in  examining  the  large  collection  of  surgical  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as  about  fifty 
urinary  calculi  of  various  sizes,  that  had  been  extracted  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Salomon  and  Monsieur  Savenko,  another  professor,  are 
striving  to  form  a  cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy.  The 
latter  gentleman  gives  clinical  lectures  on  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  which  are  treated  in  separate  wards  of  the  same 
hospital,  unfortunately  like  the  rest  of  the  wards,  too 
crowded,  and  not  properly  ventilated.  This  hospital  in- 
deed has  many  disadvantages.  It  is  in  the  first  place  too 
extensive,  and  is  built  principally  of  wood ;  the  wards  are 
low,  and  encumbered  with  too  many  columns;  the  bedsteads 
are  old-fashioned,  and  of  wood ;  and  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  patients,  they  are  placed  too  near  each  other. 
80  large  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  admitted  at  times, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  on  mattresses  on 
the  floor,  for  want  of  bedsteads.  This  great  influx  arises 
horn  circumstances  over  which  there  seems  to  be  little  con- 
trol; namely,  the  crowded  state  of  the  other  hospitals; 
and  the  occasional  interruption  of  communication  between 
the  hospitals  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.     Patients  are 
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received  without  distinction,  from  every  regimoit,  in  this 
hospital,  which  contained  twelve  hundred  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  some  other  build- 
ings recently  erected  of  stone,  and  on  an  improved  plan, 
and  larger  scale,  there  is  accommodation  for  20S0  patients. 
The  daily  admissions  frequently  amount  to  from  fifty  to 
sixty ;  and  probably  an  equal  number  are  discharged  cured, 
on  two  stated  days  in  the  week.  The  patients  on  their 
arrival  are  received  into  a  hurge  room,  stripped  and  washed, 
and  attired  from  top  to  toe  in  the  clean  appord  of  the 
hospitid.  Their  ordinary  dress  is  collected  togetho^, 
wa^ed  and  deposited  in  a  lingerie  till  they  are  disdiarged. 
The. medical  service  of  this  large  establishment  is  per- 
formed by  ten  physicians,  who  are  also  surgeons.  These 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Physidon-in-Chief, 
Dr.  Hygler,  to  whom  I  had^the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
on  this  occasion,  and  from  whom  I  received  many  valuable 
details.  This  gentleman  assured  me  that  the  mortality  in 
this  vast  receptacle  of  disease  amounted  to  ho  more  than 
one  in  forty-eight.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
register  and  data  on  which  so  unusually  favourable  a  cal- 
culation has  been  founded. 

•  The  principal  divisions  of  this  extensive  establishment, 
resembling  in  many  respects  a  small  town,  are  these :  1st. 
A  medical  clinic,  with  thirty  beds  for  soldiers,  and  ten  for 
o£Scers,  kept  apart.  This  arrangement  is  judicious,  for  the 
student  may  compare  together  the  diseases  affecting  the 
two  classes  of  patients,  and  learn  to  treat  them'  according- 
ly. 2d.  A  surgical  clinic,  consisting  of  a  ward  with  twenty- 
four  beds,  for  important  surgical  cases ;  and  three  small 
wards,  containing  forty  beds,  for  clinical  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery. The  cases  of  which  I  took  notice  in  the  former, 
were  a  deep-seated  wound  of  the  sjrnovial .  cavity  of  the 
malleolar  articulation — a  deep  caries  and  destruction  of  the 
OS  sternum — a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  cured,  the 
limb   turned  inwardly.     Dr.  Salomon  admitted   that  he 
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could  not  ascertain  whether  the  fracture  was  within  or 
without  the  capsular  covering.  3d.  A  division  consisting 
of  several  wards,  with  accommodation  for  120  patients 
labouring  under  diseases  of  the  eyes^  not  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  clinical  establishment.  This  part  is  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Savenko.  4th.  The  Erotic  department 
with  200  patients,  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  and  most  of 
them  treated  according  to  Dzondi'^s  method,  which  I  have 
been  assured  has  been  most  successful.  This  I  can  easily 
conceive ;  but  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  wards  to  74  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  5th.  The  lunatic  department :  this  demands 
immediate  improvement.  There  is  only  one  voice  and  oHe 
gaieral  admission  on  the  subject.  Wholesome  alterations 
are  already  in  progress.  'Not  only  the  long-sleeved  camisole 
is  used  to  confine  those  that  are  violent ;  but  striqps  of 
leather  are  employed  to  fasten  them  to  their  beds,  cft  to  the 
ground,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  cruel.  They  have  also 
a  method  of  confining  an  unruly  patient,  or  one  who  has  de- 
served correction,  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  drawn  across 
a  room  from  side  to  side,  with  an  upright  pole  and  leather 
rings  for  the  hands  and  feet,  so  as  to  maintain  the  patient 
in  an  upright  posture,  and  quite  insulated.  This  measure 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  To  what  end  I  know  not,  but  there 
is  also  a  room,  rather  dark,  thickly  wadded  all  round  as 
well  as  on  the  floor,  in  which  a  violent  patient  is  turned 
loose.  6th.  The  officers^  sick  quarters,  which  can  accom* 
modate  sixty  of  them,  and  are  very  wdl  kept.  Those  among 
the  officers  who  labour  under  mental  disease  h&ve  separate 
quarters,  and  these  amounted,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to 
forty-seven.  'Jth,  The  sick  quarters  for  boys,  the  orphans 
of  soldiers,  with  an  equal  number  of  beds  and  equally  well 
treated.  8th,  and  finally ;  the  division  in  whidi  sick  pri- 
soners and  detenus  belonging  to  the  army  are  treated. 

From  this  account  it  wiU  appear  that  the  students  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  have  ample  opportunities  of 
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feeing  some  practice  for  die  space  of  two  yean,  in  all  the 
branches  of  military  medicine  and  surgery,  and  of  assisting 
at  operations.  Two  branches  d  practical  instruction,  how- 
ever, are  wanting  to  complete  their  medical  education, 
namely,  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  diseases  of  wo> 
men  and  diildren,  both  of  tfrfiich,  dther  as  military  surgeonS) 
or  as  civilians,  after  the  expiraticm  tji  their  puUic  service^ 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  pmctise;  and  the  means  ci  ac- 
quiring practical  knowledge  in  the  management  of  labours. 
The  professors  of  the  Imperial  Academy  are  fully  aware 
of  these  deficiencies,  and  would  wish  them  remedied.  No> 
thing  can  be  more  uirgent  or  mf»e  desirable;  for>  from  all 
I  have  heard,  and  the  little  I  have  seen,  I  must  not  om^ 
ceal  that  I  received  but  an  unsatirfactory  impression  with 
r^ard  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  St  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  three  subjects  I  have  just  alluded  to.  This 
department  is  in  fiict  yet  to  be  created;  and  when  oyie 
reflects  on  the  great  mortality  which  is  said  to  take  place 
among  lying-in  women,  even  in  the  best  rlassra  of  society, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acknowledged  defects  will  be 
speedily  remedied. 

Opposite  to  the  more  modem  part  of  the  Pedestri^  Hos- 
pital, is  the  Navy  Hospital,  the  exterior  of  which  struck 
me  as  being  very  handsome  and  symmetrical.  But  I  had 
Bpetd  six  hours  uninterruptedly  in  examining  the  former, 
and  I  felt  my  courage  fail  me  when  a  proposition  was  made 
to  me  to  visit  the  latter  by  M.  Savenko,  who  had  formerly 
bdonged  to  it.  This  circumstance  I  now  regret ;  for  other 
engagements  having  supervened,  I  finally  quitted  the  ca- 
pital without  having  seen  that  Establishment. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  military  hospitals,  which  aie 
very  numerous  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  fdl  of  which  I  ex- 
amined with  great  attention — thanks  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
who  afibrded  me  every  fiuility  for  the  purpose,  and  to  Dr. 
Reynhold,  one  of  the  Emperor^s  physicians,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  regfanent  of  Ghevalier-Ouards,  who  aooompanied  me 
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on  all  those  occaaonB— I  may  as  well  slate  mj  gOMral  im* 
presskm  respeetiiig  those  establishnMBts.  But  in  order  to 
ooin|ireheiid  tike  importance  of  such  a  subject^  and  tana  a 
just  notion  of  what  must  be  the  aeeommodation  which  the 
garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh  requires,  I  shall  previouslj 
enumorale  the  raiments  of  guards^  forming,  about  the 
time  of  my  stay  in  that  cafntal,  one-half  of  the  garrison, 
and  amounting  to  neaily  thirty  thousand  men. 

These  were — 

Faai  Gwairds.  Horse  Guards. 

PreobrajeoQsky.  C!bevalier-6uardcs. 

Moscowsky .  Ouaxdes  k  Gheval. 

Semenoflsky.  Cuirassiers  of  the  Ouards. 

Orenadicars  of  ihe  Ghiaids,      Cuirassiers  of  "the  Eknpresa. 

lamailoffsfcy*  Dragoom. 

Payloffsky.  Hulana* 

Sappers  of  the  Guard.  Hussars. 

Ousards  of  Finland.  Cossacks  of  the  Guard. 

Horse  Chasseurs  .of  the  Guard. 
Horse  Pioneers. 
Horse  Artillery. 

Hospitals  for  all,  or  the  best  part  qf  these  regiments,  as 
well  as  for  the  infantry  of  the  line,  exist  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
which,  f<Mr  style  of  building,  order,  cleanliness,  and  internal 
arrangement,  axe  superior,  ¥^th  but  one  exception  (and  that 
esLoeption  is,  the  H6pital  de$  Pauwes,  in  the  same  city),  to 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  even  to 
those  magnificent  establishments,  the  Naval  Hospitals  of 
Haslar  and  Plymouth ;  and  of  course  greatly  superior  to 
their  own  general  Military  Hospital,  just  described.  I  fieel 
confident  that  did  but  one  such  institution  exist  in  Lon* 
don,  it  would  become  the  subject  of  general  conversation 
among  the  profession,  and  would  be  visited  as  a  matter  .of 
euriosity.  If  there  must  be  a  drawback  to  this  general 
picture,  it  is,  that  the  end  in  view  in  forming  these  hos- 
pkals,  did  not  seem  to  require  such  a  combination  of  cvory 
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thing  that  money  can  purchase^  or  such  magnificent  ar- 
rangements. I  cannot  trust  myself  on  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  this  place,  and  much  less  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  these  different  hospitak.  I  shall  defer  that  to 
a  future  opportunity ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  sajring,  that, 
if  the  manner  of  treating  diseases  in  these  establishments, 
be  on  a  par  with  every  thing  that  the  Imperial  Gkyremment 
has  done  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  its  guards, 
there  is  no  nobleman  or  wealthy  individual  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  who  could  desire,  or,  desiring,  obtain  a  hand- 
somer habitation  in  case  of  sickness,  a  more  wholesome 
and  better  prepared  diet,  a  greater  number  of  personal 
comforts,  a  superior  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  house, 
servants,  bedding,  or  personal  linen ;  and  finally,  a  more 
assiduous  and  constant  attendance  than  are  enjoyed  in 
these  palaces  for  the  sick,  by  private  soldiers  and  subal- 
tern officers.  Fortunate  it  is,  that  the  Russian  soldier 
hates  an  hospital,  and  will  often  wish  to  be  considered  well, 
when,  in  reality,  he  is  far  from  it,  in  order  to  be  soon  re- 
leased from  these  chambers  of  sickness ;  or  it  w6uld  be 
difficult  to  get  him  to  quit  this  institution  when  once  ad- 
mitted into  it.  His  Majesty,  and  the  Orand-duke  Michael, 
will  frequently  pay  a  visit  to  these  establishments,  either 
unattended,  or  with  the  smallest  retinue  imaginable,  at  un- 
certain periods,  and  without  the  least  previous  notice.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  must  need  be  in  the  best  order  imaginable 
The  able  hand  of  Sir  James  Wylie,  the  Inspector-general 
of  the  military  hospitals,  is  again  visible  in  the  very  excel- 
lent condition  in  which  those  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  to  be 
found  at  this  moment.  But,  above  all,  it  is  the  immediate 
and  personal  inspection  of  them  by  the  Sovereign,  who  in- 
quires into  every  branch  of  their  service  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  them,  sees  minutely  every  ward,  interrogates 
the  patients,  and  encourages  the  attendants,  which  produces 
the  striking  effect  here  mentioned.    The  hospitals  of  the 
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Pieobrajeiuky  and  Semenofiiky  r^;iinenta ;  of  the  Che. 
Talier  Ouardes,  and  Guardes  k  Cheval  (without  alluding  to 
the  medical  practice),  are  fit  models  for  every  civilized 
nation  in  Europe  to  imitate.  The  building  of  the  Seme* 
noffsky  Ho^ital,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  when  Orand-duke,  is  very  remarkable.  One 
particular  circumstance  struck  me  in  the  management  of 
these  hospitals ;  namely,  the  total  absence  of  female  nurses 
in  all  of  them. 

Independently  of  the  Regimental  Hospitals  here  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  general  military  hospital,  situated  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  Liteinoi  district,  and  called  the  Artillery 
Hospital,  which  though  placed  on  a  respectable  footing, 
and  somewhat  better,  in  many  respects,  than  that  of  Pe^ 
destricj  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  eulogium  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  on  the  former.  The  Ar- 
tillery Hospital,  which  is  as  large  as  a  village,  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  houses,  built  of  wood,  arranged  in 
rows  and  squares,  which  contain  the  wards  and  receive 
patients  from  every  regiment,  or  military  depot,  that  has 
no  hospital  of  its  own  in  the  capital.  It  also  admits  such 
patients  as  cannot  be  transferred  to  their  own  regimental 
hospitals,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  Pedestriij  in  con- 
sequence of  interrupted  communication,  by  the  removal  of 
the  bridges  on  the  Neva.  I  examined  this  establishment 
in  all  its  details,  and  was  present,  by  special  invitation,  at 
the  removal  of  the  arm  of  a  guardsman  at  the  shoulder 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  bone,  which  had  been  left 
after  a  former  amputation,  having  protruded  through  the 
soft  part  to  some  extent,  thus  placing  the  patients  life  in 
jeopudy,  from  the  great  discharge  and  irritation  per* 
petually  kept  up.  The  operation  was  performed  by  a 
young  military  surgeon  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  It 
is  principally  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  medical  officers, 
that  Sir  James  Wylie  has  established  a  Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal,  published  in  Russian,  at  irregular  periods,  under 
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Us  supoinleDdeiiee ;  the  only  werk  of  the  kmd^  I  bAm^ 
to  be  met  with  in  that  Empine. 

It  16  not  my  intention  to  say  a  word  on  the  gcnetd 
sahfect  of  Rimian  medical  and  su^oal  skill,  for  Teasoas 
oAond  tepeoted  by  me  in  the  course  of  this  woik ;  but  I 
must  not  cnik,  in  this  part  of  my  book,  to  pay  a  wdl- 
isettted  eulogiimi  to  Dr.  Arendt,  who  is  an  honour  to 
Russian  surgery.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  skilfid  prac- 
titioner in  cases  of  aneurism  in  existence,  having  performed 
dM  operation  fourteen  times,  (in  four  of  whidi  he  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery,)  and  has  been  completely  sucoessfol 
in.  twelve  of  them.     His  success  too  in  his  operations  on  the 
subclavian  artery  and  external  carotid,  has  been  too  long 
known  to  the  medical  world  to  need  any  particular  notice. 
The  resection  of  the  mentonian  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  a 
younggirl,  which  included  fourof  the  fix>ntteeth,  mentioned 
in  another  place,  and  performed  by  him  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  removing  a  cardDomatous  tumour, 
and  the  neat  manner  in  which  he  has  restored  tlie  form, 
both  internally  and  externally,  of  the  jaw,  so  that  veqr 
litde  deformity  is  perceptible,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
his  judgment  and  adroitness.     In  operating  for  the  stone 
he  has  been  equally  fortunate.  Ten  times  has  he  performed 
lithotomy  in  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  loss  of  one 
patient  only.     This  gendeman^s  experience  in  military  su&> 
gery  has  been  very  extensive.    He  made  most  of  the  cam^ 
paigns  with  the  Russian  armies,  and  distinguished  himadf 
greatly  by  his  bold  operations,  performed  in  the  preaeoot 
of  the  leading  French  surgeons  of  Paris,  in  the  hospitals  of 
which  city  the  wounded  Russian  soldiers  had  been  lodged. 
Dr.  Arendt  has  since  left  the  public  service,  and  is  engaged 
in  considerable  private  practice.     Having  had  many  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  him  on  professional  subjects, 
and  of  meeting,  him  in  consultation,  I  may  say  that  I  found 
Um  to  entertain  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  appearod  to 
me  to  be  s^Mmder  views  in  pathology  and  the  tseatment  of 
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dHfeaaefly  than  I  had  generally  notked  among  aome  <4  bi« 
iNdleaguea  in  the  dvil  hoefxit^lB,  of  which  he  is,  at  this  mor 
nent,  Inapector-general.  His  modesty  equals,  in  erary  in* 
apect,  his  profesaional  superiority. 

It  was  in  his  company  that  I  proceeded,  00  some  other 
occasion,  to  visit  the  Givil  Hospitals.  There  ure  four  s^ch 
eatablishments  of  importance  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

That  of  .Obouchoff  is  the  largest  civil  hospital,  and 
contains  626  beds  in  all,  including  about  190  for  lunatia 
patients  treated  at  the  charge  of  the  dty.  It  is  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Fontanka.  ^t  has  an  open  ground  railed 
in  before  it,  and  a  very  extensive  front,  with  a  largf  garden 
behind.  The  system  of  internal  arrangement  differs  in 
every  respect  from  that  of  the  Military  hospitals,  and  is  by 
no  means  so  good.  Wards,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
on  the  ground  and  first  stories,  are  not  calculated  to  insure 
that  quiet,  comfort,  and  silence,  which  are  so  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  This  hospital  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  under  repair ;  and  the  patients  were  crowded  in  some 
temporary  wooden  buildings,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gar* 
den.  It  is  the  modernized  edifice  intended  for  them  that  I 
object  to,  o^  account  of  the  excessive  length  ot  the  wards, 
which  are  560  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide.  It  is  but  j  ustioe  to 
add,  that  such  wards  are  extremely  well  ventilated,  that  the 
beds  are  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  that  both  the  bedding  and  bedsteads  are  of  the  best  de- 
scription for  such  an  establishment.  There  is 
tion  for  266  male  and  160  female  patients.  Their 
sion  takes  place  on  stated  days,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
QfHnion  of  the  head-physician,  and  the  number  of  the  va> 
cant  beds  in  the  hospital.  Cases  of  danger  are  admitted  at 
all  times  and  in  preference.  There  is  a  resident  physician 
in  the  house,  and  two  visiting  physicians,  one  of  whom  must 
remain  in  the  hospital  fou/-and*twenty  hours,  taking  it  by 
turns  to  attend.  The  resident  and  visiting  physicians  go 
lound  the  ward#  at  eight  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
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aeren  in  the  winter.  The  visiting  physician,  whose  turn 
it  is  not  to  be  in  the  house,  visits  the  hospital  morning 
and  evening.  Dr.  Arendt,  tlie  Inspector-general,  goes 
round  twice  a-week.  Dr.  Meyer,  a  Oerman  by  birth,  is 
one  of  the  visiting  [Aysidans,  and,  I  understand,  has  a 
respectable  private  practice ;  we,  however,  differed  greatly 
in  our  notions  of  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Still  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  his  very  minute 
mode  of  investigating  every,  even  the  smallest  symptom 
of  the  complaint,  which  was  regularly  noted  in  a  ras- 
ter of  the  case,  written  in  Jjatin,  and  for  each  of  which 
he  liad  |i  remedy,  rendered  him  not  amenable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  an  anecdote  reUted  to  me  by  an  elderly  French 
general  who  had  been  witness  to  the  facts,  respecting  a  totally 
different  mode  of  hospital  practice.  That  gallant  officer  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  inspected  the  Military  hospitals  of  the 
old  French  army  on  one  occasion,  when  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand sick  were  collected  in  them,  and  that  the  physician  in 
chief,  in  order  to  get  through  his  business  before  night,  used 
to  insist  on  all  those  who  could  stand,  arranging  themselves 
in  rank  and  file  for  examination.  He  would  then,  beginning 
from  the  head  of  the  columns,  walk  fast  through  the  lines, 
accompanied  by  his  assistants,  carrying  a  book  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  count  ^^  un,  deuxy  traiSf  quatre^  cinq^  saign^ — sixy 
septy  huUy  neufy  dixy  oiize,  douzcy  purge, — trdzcj  quatorzcy 
quinzey  seizcy  emetique,"^  and  so  on,  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  materia  medicay  sharing  equally  among  his  patients  his 
knowledge  of  that  brandi  of  medicine. 

Having  seen  the  ordinary  patients,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Kai- 
ser, the  attendant  physician,  two  corridors,  in  which  there 
are  rooms  on  one  side,  for  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  Mad- 
ness has  the  same  aspect  and  the  same  language  in  every 
country.  Walking  among  the  patients  at  St.  Petersburgh 
reminded  me  of  my  visits  to  the  wards  of  Bethlem.  The 
same  sullenness,  ferocious  glance,  or  silly  grin ;  the  same 
gait  and  deportipent ;  the  look  of  suspicion,  the  fiown,  the 
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menadi^  attitude  equally  remarkable  in  botili  instances ; 
the  boisterous  mirth,  the  Babel  noise  of  tongues,  the  ckqv 
ping  of  hands  in  both  cases,  alike  marking  the  disease. 
These  rob  the  individuals  of  their  nationality,  and  level 
them  to  the  dass  of  unintellectual  beings,  equally  alike  in 
every  country.  Doctor  Kaiser  seems  both  an  intelligent 
and  a  very  humane  physician,  and  possesses  great  control 
over  his  patients.  I  received  with  great  pleasure  his  pro- 
mise of  sending  me  the  abstract  of  his  register  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  is  the  only  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  Civilians  to  be  found  in  the  govemmait  or  province  of 
St.  Petersburgh;  and  that  although  there  is  room  for 
125  patients,  there  are  seldom  more  than  106,  as  was  the 
case  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  it.  This,  compared  to  other 
countries,  is  a  very  small  number  indeed.  No  lunatic  can 
be  received  as  such,  without  an  order  of  the  Civil  Governor 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  Each  patient  costs  the  General  Admi- 
nistration of  Hospitals  ten  roubles  a  month,  or  5/.  10^.  a 
year. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
volumes,  I  have  learned  that  a  new  Lunatic  Asylum,  upon 
an  improved  plan,  has  been  ordered,  and  was  actually  in 
progress  of  being  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Empress-mother,  when  that  most  excellent  Princess  de- 
parted this  life.  With  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  the 
building,  or  of  its  internal  arrangements,  I  am  not  yet 
acquainted;  but  as  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburgh 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  advantages  which  the  Panopticon 
jHrindples  have  over  every  other  system  of  inspection  and 
management  in  these  sorts  of  establishments,  (for  the  scheme 
of  the  Panopticon  was  actually  promulgated  for  the  first 
time  in  Russia  by  its  skilful  inventor,  and  a  description  given 
of  it  by  the  brother  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  travelling  in  that  country,)  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
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that  far  thdr  own  sake,  that  of  the  patiait,  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  they  will  have  adopted  thoie  prmcipleBb 
which  have  recited  the  admiration  of  legialatorB  in  every 
country,  but  which  have  only  been  acted  upon  by  few  of 
them,  owing  to  the  angular  prejudicea  which  flimfde,  cheap, 
and  effectual  oontrivances  for  mighty  objects  are  always 
sure  to  meet  with. 

The  next  ho6|ntal,  called  Ivanoff*,  I  did  not  visit.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Island  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  receives 
patients  from  that  Island  and  the  Vassileiostrofi*.  At  pre- 
sent it  contains  accommodation  for  only  120,  and  I  was 
informed  is  not  on  a  good  footing.  It  is,  however,  soon 
to  be  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  Island,  where  a  new 
and  commodious  building  is  erecting  for  that  purpose  which 
will  contain  250  beds. 

To  the  third  hospital,  called  Kalinkin,  for  the  treatmaat 
of  erotic  complaints,  I  paid  a  particular  visit.  It  contains 
308  beds,  and  ten  for  lying-in  women  labouring  under  those 
affections.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  double  parallel  wards, 
194  of  them  for  the  male,  and  114  for  the  female  patients. 
In  the  first  four  wards  I  noticed  some  very  young  girls. 
The  police  has  fifty-five  beds  reserved  for  those  who  are  sent 
hither  by  its  order.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Catherine 
that  an  hospital  of  this  description  has  been  established  in 
St.  Petersburgh.  She  directed  that  the  women  might  be 
received  with  and  suffered  to  retain  a  mask ;  but  this  prai&i 
tice  was  found  liable  to  a  great  many  abuses,  and  has  since 
been  abolished.  This  hospital  is  old,  and  of  woodi  and 
requires  reform  in  all  its  branches.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  admit,  that  I  have  seen  many  wprse  establishmentf 
of  the  kind  nearer  home ;  but  thim*e  appears  a  disinclina* 
tion  almost  every  where,  both  on  the  part  of  Opvemment 
and  private  individuals,  to  promote  and  support  public 
hospitals  for  the  reeeption  of  these  marked  victims  of 
debauchery. 

Near  the  Smolnoi  Convent  there  is  a  gigmtic  Establish- 
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ment  miioh  on  the  acale  aod  plan  of  the  Bic^tre,  and  8«U 
petriere,  of  Park,  for  incurable  diseasesy  octogenarians, 
and  iridoirs,  in  which  upwarda  of  1400  people  of  both 
■exes  aie  ccdkcted  in  wards,  kept  exceedingly  dean,  well 
ventilated,  and  in  the  best  order  imaginable.  It  is  a  very 
creditable  institution,  and  managed  with  great  judgment 
and  humanity.  Dr.  Arendt  and  myself  went  oyer  the 
whole  establishment  with  the  resident  Physician  and  jEco- 
name,  the  latter  of  whom  is  an  Italian ;  and  I  dmved 
considerable  satisfaction  from  eveiy  thing  I  saw.  Several 
women,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  were  pwited 
out  to  me,  prolonging  a  comfortable  existence.  There 
is  connected  with  this  institution  a  species  of  house  of 
correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  made  to  do  service 
at  the  former.  This  establishment  is  called  the  Bogodelnia. 

I  fear  that  from  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
dvil  hospitals  in  St  Petersburgh,  my  readers  will  be  apt 
to  entertain  an  opinion  that  those  establishments  are  not 
on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  Military  hospitals.  This  would 
be  true  as  a  general  assertion,  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
of  one  Civil  Hospital  which  remains  yet  to  be  described,  and 
which  alone  is  capable  of  redeeming  the  character  of  supe- 
riority at  the  Civil  over  the  Military  Establishments.  The 
hospital  to  which  I  allude  is  called  ^<  Hopital  Imperial  des 
pauvres  Malades,  (Bolnitza  dlia  Bednikh)"^  founded  in  180S, 
by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion  and 
after  the  plan  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother,  who 
having  remarked  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  hospitala 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  relieving  all  those  who  stood  ip  need 
of  medical  aid  amcmg  the  poorer  classes,  with  that  spirit 
ef  philanthropy  by  which  we  have  seen  her  to  be  distiiw 
guished,  proposed  to  employ  the  excess  of  capital  arising 
ficon  the  revenue  of  another  charitable  institution,  under 
her  patronage  and  direction,  to  the  creation  of  an  hospital 
for  the  poor. 

The  situation  of  this  hospital  is  in  the  Rue  de  la 
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Fouderie,  not  far  from  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.  The  front, 
which  is  sixty  feet  long,  is  separated  from  the  street  by  an 
open  court,  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  octostyle  portico  of  colossal  dimensions.  The 
devation  is  composed  of  a  sub-basement  story,  partly  sunk, 
with  a  high  basement  and  a  principal  story.  On  each 
side,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  main  building,  there 
is  a  large  house  for  the  residence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Establishment,  beyond  which  there  are  several  offices. 
Behind  the  main  building,  a  garden,  measuring  twenty- 
two  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubberies,  forms  a 
convenient  place  for  exercise  and  recreation  to  the  con- 
valescents. The  portico  leads  to  a  vestibule  which  sepa- 
rates the  female  from  the  male  side  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  sub-basement  story  the  apartments  are  vaulted,  and 
serve  for  the  different  purposes  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
store-rooms,  bake-house,  and  the  wardrobe,  where  the  dresses 
belonging  to  the  patients  are  deposited.  At  each  extremity 
there  are  warm  and  cold  baths.  It  struck  me  that  the 
passages  in  this  part  of  the  building  were  damp  and  some 
of  the  offices  dark.  Most  of  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment are  lodged  there.  The  basement  story,  which  is  seven- 
teen feet  and  a  half  high  to  the  ceiling,  consists  of  the  surgi- 
cal and  convalescent  wards ;  those  in  which  patients  are  kept 
who  have  undergone  important  surgical  operations ;  and 
the  receiving-room  and  the  dispensing-room.  All  these  are 
distributed  on  each  side  of  a  long  corridor.  In  the  princi- 
pal story  the  wards  for  internal  or  medical  diseases  are  ar- 
ranged likewise  on  each  side  of  a  long  and  wide  corridor 
lighted  by  a  large  window  placed  at  each  extremity*  The 
elevation  of  the  medical  wards  is  twenty-one  feet  There 
are  in  the  two  stories  twenty-eight  wards  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  beds ;  but  as  the  patients  admitted  seldom  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  twenty,  it  follows  that  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  beds  vacant  for  cases  of  emer- 
gency.   The  communications  between  the  two  stories  and 
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the  iBulv-baflement  are  placed  at  the  two  external  ends  of  the 
institution.  By  means  of  this  interior  arrangement,  and 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  corridor  already  mentioned, 
which  extends  fix>m  one  extremity  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  a  most  perfect  state  of  ventOation  is  kept  up  in  every 
part  of  the  edifice, — a  ventilation  of  which  the  wards 
themselves  partake,  by  means  of  the  doors  that  lead  into 
them,  as  well  as  through  the  movable  fanlights  placed 
above  the  doors.  These  fanlights  also  serve  to  add  to  the 
lighting  of  the  corridor.  In  no  other  hospital  has  the 
system  of  ventilaticm  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  this;  fin*,  independently  of  the  measure  just 
noticed,  there  is  in  each  ward  a  contrivance  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  windows  for  letting  air  in  and  out. 
Tubes  communicating  with  the  external  air  are  placed 
within  the  walls;  and  besides  a  stove,  according  to  the 
Russian  method  of  heating  rooms,  there  is  a  French  chim- 
ney, which  is  heated  in  the  more  usual  way,  alternately 
with  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  whole- 
some current  in  case  of  necessity.  The  result  of  all  this 
is,  that  on  entering  the  hospital,  or  any  of  its  wards,  one 
is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  sensible  of  any  ofiensive  smell 
or  close  atmosphere :  add  to  this,  that  the  degree  of  clean- 
liness pervading  every  part  is  quite  extraordinary,  and 
that  the  walls  are  frequently  whitewashed,  and  the  floors 
scoured  and  kept  very  clean. 

The  objection  which  I  advanced  against  those  length- 
ened avenues  or  perspectives,  under  the  name  of  wards, 
which  exist  in  the  hospital  Oboucho£P,  and  in  the  French 
and  some  other  continental  hospitals,  does  not  apply  to 
this  institution.  Better  sense  presided  at  its  erection; 
and  in  their  stead  capacious  rooms  have  been  provided, 
containing  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  beds,  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other.  This  distribution 
of  rooms  admits  of  a  similar  distribution  of  cases  of  disease; 
so^hat  in  no  instance  are  infectious  disorders  mixed  with 
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those  that  tre  not  bo,  or  cases  of  aggnmrsted  mabdy 
dated  irith  those  of  a  milder  descriptkm. 

The  system  of  admissioD  adopted  at  this  hospital  is  pes- 
fectly  m  character  with  its  original  purpose  of  benerolno^ 
and  exclusive  assistance  to  the  poorer  dJaflsm  Satlors^ 
soldiers,  insane  persons,  lyii^-*in  women,  persons  afflicted 
with  acknowledged  chronic  disorders,  or  other  complaints 
the  result  of  debauchery,  and  gentlemen's  servants,  are  noi 
received  on  any  account.  Each  of  these  has  been  provided 
with  proper  means  of  medical  assistance  in  other  institu*- 
tions,  and  have  no  claim  to  occupy  a  plnce  destined  to  hat 
more  necessitous  objects.  The  poor  of  every  other  deserip- 
ticn  are  admitted  without  any  ceremony,  on  the  ground 
only  of  their  poverty,  and  on  simply  exhibiting  their  paaa* 
port,  with  which  people  of  the  lower  classes  should  al- 
ways be  provided* 

It  is  Uie  physician  in  chief  who  determines  the  admiv- 
sibility  of  patients ;  and  before  they  are  sent  to  the  warda 
they  are  put  into  a  bath,  washed,  and  attired  in  the  hoa> 
jntal  dress,  which  is  of  wool  in  winter,  and  of  a  light  linen 
cloth  in  summer,  both  of  which  are  frequently  changed. 

I  visited,  one  by  one,  all  the  medical  and  surgical  wards, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  hospital,  particularly  the 
Pkarmadej  which  was  newly  finished,  and  is  in  the  best  or« 
d^  imaginable.  Dr.  Ruhl,  who  was  kind  enough  to  escort 
me,  explained  to  me  the  manner  in  which  the  patients  are 
treated,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  complaint  in  a  paper  written  in  Latin,  left  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  of  each  patient,  in  which  are  also  inscribed,  as 
well  as  on  a  slate  suspended  above  the  bed,  the  number  of 
the  bed,  the  name  of  the  patient  and  date  of  admission,  and 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron 
with  a  palliasse,  a  horse-hair  mattress,  two  pillows,  sheets 
of  fine  Unen,  and  a  coverlet 

The  patients  are  visited  twice  a^day,  early  in  the  morn- 
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mg  and  m  the  evening.  They  are  nursed  by  femaks, 
irearing  a  particular  dress  and  a  cross,  called  Veuves  de  la 
Ciaritif  taken  from  another  institution  founded  by  the 
Bmprcos-mother,  in  behalf  of  the  widows  of  o£Soers,  who 
hove  been  left  in  indigent  drcumstances,  and  whom  that 
■HWt  excellent-hearted  Princess  has  asseaibled,  lodged  and 
fed)  in  a  part  of  the  Smdnoi  Convent.  Those  only  amongst 
tfasm  are  employed  for  this  service  of  charity,  wh6  volun- 
tarily offer  to  do  it ;  and  for  that  service  they  not  only  re- 
eeive  both  pecuniary  and  honorary  reocMnpense,  but  are 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest.  These  nurses  are  por- 
ticnlarly  useful,  and  answer  the  ptnrposeof  the  Sontn  de  la 
Charitiy  to  be  seen  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  happy 
idea  of  establishing  a  chiss  of  women  who  profess  to  soothe 
and  take  care  of  the  afflicted  sick  poor,  and  of  patients  in 
general,  is  due  to  ihe  Empress-mother,  as  no  professed  sick 
nurse  tall  dien  existed  in  St  Petersburgh. 

Independently  c^  the  in-patients,  this  hospital  admits, 
m  the  manner  of  our  Dispensaries,  out-patients ;  the  total 
number  of  i^ch  last  year  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
80,000. 

An  English  surgeon,  Mr.  Beverly,  is  attached  to  this 
hospital,  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  and  operative  sur- 
geon.    He  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation. 

The  funds  of  this  hospital  amount  to  two  millions  of 
roubles,  lent  to  the  Lombard  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent., 
beddes  which  it  has  some  other  resources.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  vary  from  one  hundred  to  one 
huncbed  and  thirty  thousand  roubles.  An  excellent  prac- 
tice, worthy  of  being  imitated,  obtains  in  this  hospital.  In- 
dividuals who  are  charitably  disposed,  may  found  one  or 
tndre  beds  for  patients,  to  be  recommended  by  diem  on 
paying  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  that  efiect.  Prince  Alex- 
ander Kourakine,  and  a  merchant  named  Pickler^  have 
each  founded  a  bed  in  this  mann^  with  the  permission  of 
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the  Emprem.  Another  was  established  by  an  anonymous 
individual,  who  presented  the  hospital  with  a  capital  of 
50,000  roubles  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  Empress  superintends 
in  person  all  her  charitable  establishments,  and  receives  in  a 
direct  manner,  either  from  the  Physidan^in-Chief,  or,  as  in 
the  present  case,  from  a  nobleman  who  is  named  by  her*, 
self,  and  acts  gratuitously  under  the  title  of  Honorary 
Guardian,  the  reports  of  the  daily  proceedings,  as  wall 
as  the  monthly  reports,  making  appropriate  remarks  there- 
on, and  suggesting  corrections  or  improvements,  as  maybe 
required.  In  addition  to  this  assiduous  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital,  her  Majesty  pays  frequent  visits  to 
the  establishment, — sometimes  twice,  at  others,  three  times 
a-week.  These  are  not  visits  of  ostentation.  Her  Majesty 
makes  her  appearance  without  being  previously  announc- 
ed; inspects  the  wards,  inquires  into  the  cases  of  several  of 
the  poor  patients,  and  converses  with  some  of  them ;  en- 
deavouring by  her  exalted  example  of  devotion  to  their 
cause,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  comfort,  while 
she  stimulates  every  person  employed  in  their  service  to 
act  with  vigilance  and  philanthropy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  medical  discussion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  I  observed  in  this 
hospital;  not  to  discourse  on  the  results  obtained  in  so 
well-conducted  and  magnificent  an  establishment  of  me- 
dical charity.  In  general,  I  must  say,  that  the  medi<!al 
practice  appeared  to  differ  very  little  from  that  observed 
in  the  other  hospitals  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  appeared  to  me  to  have  been,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years,  much  higher  than  in  other  European  hospitals^ ' 
and  nearly  double  that  of  our  English  hospitals.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  rate  in  question 
is  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  probably  improved  methods  of  treatment 
have  since  diminished  it.     On  the  latter  point,  however. 
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I  have  had  no  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  drawing  a  correct  conclusion.  Nor  is  this  high 
rate  of  mortality  confined  alone  to  the  hospital  just  de- 
scribed ;  but  is  common  to  the  other  civil  hospitals,  and 
precisdy  such  as  I  should  expect  from  the  nature  of  the 
treatment.  As  I  once  before  observed,  I  am  in  want  of 
sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  that  rate  in  the 
other  civil  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburgh.  But  that  it  is 
greater  than  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country,  I  have  a  right 
to  assume,  from  the  official  statements  of  the  result  of  prac- 
tice in  1811  and  1812,  published  by  Monsieur  Hermann 
in  the  pinth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh,  where  it  appears  that  the  ave^ 
rage  mortality  in  the  two  principal  civil  hospitals  for  those 
two  years,  was  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  triple  what 
it  is  in  London.  An  idea  also  may  be  formed  of  what  is 
considered  a  successful  residt  of  practice  in  that  capital^ 
from  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — '^  Nous  admettons  que  le  dixi^me  meurt 
en  r6gle  dans  un  hopital  bien  administr6,  oil  il  n'^y  a  point 
de  maladie  contagieuse.^  Now  I  must  say,  that  an  hos- 
pital in  which  such  a  mortality  takes  place  en  regie  (as  a 
matter  of  course)  cannot  be  **  bien  administre  ;*"  but  some- 
thing wrong  must  necessarily  exist  somewhere,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  From  another  table  on  which 
I  can  rely,  and  which  is  for  the  year  1818,  I  find  that 
out  of  9590  deaths,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  2260,  or  one  in  little  less  than  four,  were 
children,  and  sixty-two  (!)  from  child-bed.* 

*  The  mortality  of  children  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  veiy  considerable : 
indeed  far  greater  than  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  this  I  must 
ascribe  to  the  want  of  a  proper  school,  wherein  diseases,  so  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  and  requiring  so  distinct  a  treatment,  should  be  taught  by 
physicians  themselves,  well  versed  in  such  matters.  Even  London  was 
till  within  the  last  ten  years,  far  behind  other  cities  on  the  Continent  in 
this  respect.  The  treatment  of  infentile  complaints  was  acknowledged  to 
be  deficient,  but  the  establishment  of  the  present  infirmaries  for  sick 
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The  MaUon  des  Enfant  trouves  at  St*  Petenburgh  is, 
next  to  that  cxf  Moioow,  probaUj  the  most  extensive,  and 
certainly  the  best  managed,  of  die  kind  in  Europe.  This 
building,  or  aeries  of  buildings  rather,  for  there  are  several 
clustered  together,  in  which  the  foundlings  are  received, 
without  being  very  striking  in  their  appearance,  as  the  pr^ 
ceding  institution  is,  may,  neverthdess,  boast  of  great  extent 
and  simplicity.  Good  order,  great  cleanliness,  and  the  strict- 
est discipline  amcmg  the  nurses,  prevail  iit  it  Afficting  as 
the  idea  must  be,  of  bdiolding  hundreds  of  young  bab^ 
deserted  by  their  parents,  collected  together  and  taken 
care  of  by  strangers,  it  is  consoling  to  see  how  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  a  destiny  marked  by  hardship,  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  birth.  The  want 
of  natural  parents  to  a  child  could  not  be  better  supplied 
than  by  the  regulations  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
institution,  which  has  been  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Empress-mother  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
No  Sovereign,  it  may  be  boldly  advanced,  has  done  more 
for  humanity  in  diis  particular  department  of  charity  than 
this  princess.  If  any  thing  can  palliate  the  unfortunate 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  it  is,  doubtless,  the 

children  has  done  a  great  deal^  and  may  do  still  more,  in  improving  that 
treatment;  rendering  it  more  rational,  and  consequently  more  successful. 
St.  Petersbuigh  requires  similar  institutions  even  more  than  London ;  far, 
on  the  subject  of  children's  complaints,  professional  skill,  I  must  say, 
seemed  considerably  at  fault.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  distinguished 
families  losing  one  child  after  anodier  of  the  same  complaint,  without 
the  least  attempt  being  made  by  the  physician  to  improve  a  system  of 
treatment  which  had  proved  so  unavailable.  Compared  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  of  sick  children  at  the  Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  in  London, 
that  of  St  Petersburgh  (if  report  speaks  truly)  is  really  frightful.  '^  Les 
enfans  qui  nous  restent  (repeated  to  me  a  venerable  lUissian  noblenoAn 
more  than  once),  doivent  ^tre,  au  moins,  4«  fer  et  invulnerables  puisqu'ils 
ont  echapp^  les  effets  d'un  afireux  climat,  et  les  mauvais  m^iecins.^ 
Should  the  Empress-mother  establish  an  hospital  for  sick  children,  die 
will  confer  a  real  blessing  on  the  country. 
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manner  in  which  that  St.  Petersburgh  ia  kept  by  direction 
of  her  MajestjK 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  children  ad« 
mitted  annually,  by  this  fact,  that  niiile  I  was  standing 
within  the  lodge  of  the  parHeVy  or  person  deputed  to  reoeiye 
them,  on  the  13th  of  November,  two  newly  bom  babes 
were  brought  to  him,  which  made  the  total  number  admit>> 
ted  on  the  register  in  that  year,  and  up  to  that  day,  36d4; 
and  also,  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  not 
fewer  than  465  children  at  the  breast  in  the  house.  Some 
of  these  are  brou^t  from  the  lying-in  department  of  the 
institution  adjoining  the  establishment,  in  which  every 
female  who  presents  herself  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy 
is  admitted  without  the  least  question  being  asked,  and  may 
even  wear  a  mask  if  she  desires  it.  To  this  part  of  the 
establishment  no  stranger  is,  very  properly,  admitted^  Dr. 
Southoff,  physician  in  ordinary  and  accoucheur,  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  Family,  superintends  the  Ly. 
ing-in  Establishment,  and  resides  in  an  adjoining  house. 
This  gentleman  instructs  ^in  midwifery  sixty  young  fe- 
males, who  are  taken  from  the  dass  of  foundlings,  remain 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  patients,  and,  on  being 
properly  qualified,  are  sent,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  to 
different  parts  of  Russia.  This  excellent  arrangement  is 
another  valuable  boon  for  which  the  nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  country  people,  are  indebted  to  that  princess. 
There  were  no  regularly  instructed  midwives  before  to  be 
found  in  Russia,  as  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  to  this  day  in 
England,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  well-wisher  to 
this  country. 

I  thought  the  treatment  adopted  in  cases  of  illness,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  children,  far  superior  to 
what  I  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the 
Enfans  Trouves^  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  from  Dr.  Kiihlweir^  the  superintending  phy- 
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sidan,  that  the  mortality  among  the  children,  within  the 
first  six  weeks,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  .  The 
children  are  all  brought  up  at. the  breast,  and  the  wet- 
nurses  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  healthy.  They  are  al- 
lowed good  pay,  and  a  liberal  diet.  Sometimes  the  mo- 
thers, who  have  lain  in  at  the  Ljring-in  Establisfametit, 
wiU  carry  their  own  children  into  the  foundling,  and 
remain  in  it  to  nurse  them,  in  which  case  they  are  paid  as 
other  wet-nurses,  and  no  questicms,  not  even  names,  are 
ever  asked. 

When  a  child  is  brought  for  adnaission,  a  declaration  in 
writing  generally  accompanies  it,  setting  forth  the  day  of 
the  birth,  the  name  given,  and  whether  it  has  been  bap- 
tized. These  particulars  are  ent^ed  in  a  register,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  dress,  and  any  mark  which 
there  may  happen  to  be  on  the  child^s  body.  A  counter- 
part of  this  register,  with  the  corresponding  number  writ- 
ten on  stamped  paper,  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  is  de- 
Mvered  to  the  bearer  of  the  child,  around  the  neck  of  which 
the  porter  proceeds  immediately  to  place  a  piece  of  ivory, 
suspended  by  a  ribbon,  which  is  fastened  by  a  leaden  seal, 
and  is  worn  by  the  girls  until  twenty,  and  by  the  boys  until 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  show  that  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  this  establishment. 

There  are  connected  with  this  institution  two  other 
principal  establishments,  not  of  a  medical  nature,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  shortly ;  and  even  in  the 
central  department  of  the  institution  there  are  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  greatest  importance,  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  which  I  have  no  room,  neither  is  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  funds  of.  this  vast  establishment  which  I  have  thus 
slightly  touched  upon,  are  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources;  but  the  principal  one  is  the  Voluntary  Loan 
Bank,  or  Lombard,  which  produces  an  immense  income, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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There  is  a  second  Lying^n  Institution  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  supported  entirely  by  the  Empress-mother,  con* 
taining  about  thirty  beds,  which,  both  with  regard  to  the 
building,  furniture,  cleanliness,  internal  arrangement,  the 
^handsome  curtained  beds,  the  attendance  of  a  nurse  to 
each  patient,  the  excellence  of  the  diet,  and  the  care  taken  of 
the  child,  may  be  better  compared  to  the  lying-in  chamber 
of  a  great  lady,  than  to  an  hospital.  This  institution  is 
strictly  intended  for  married  women,  who  must  certify  that 
they  are  so,  and  in  indifferent  circumstances.  Dr.  Southoff 
was  obliging  enough  to  introduce  and  show  me  this  noUe 
establishment,  in  all  its  parts.  I  observed  about  twenty 
young  females,  who  reside  in  the  house  and  act  as  nurses, 
while  they  receive  instruction  in  midwifery.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  highly  creditable  to  the  married  women  of 
the  inferior  classes  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  such  an  institution  freely  open  to  them,  not 
more  than  from  500  to  600  patients  apply  for  admission  in  . 
the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  I  speak  without  in  the 
least  wishing  to  exaggerate,  when  I  assert,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel  establishment  with  this  any- 
where.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  has 
been  done  for  it.  What  a  sad  contrast  it  must  be  to  the 
really  poor  married  woman,  who  has  been  lying-in  in  such 
a  palace,  with  such  an  attendance,  and  in  such  linen,  to 
return  to  her  abject  fireside ! 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing  too  far  on  the  patience 
of  my  general  readers,  and  forget  the  declaration  with 
which  I  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  I 
meant  to  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  present  state  of 
vaccination  in  St.  Petersburgh — on  the  recent  and  flou- 
rishing establishment  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  a  class  of  complaints  exceedingly  prevalent  in  St  Pe- 
tersburgh*-on  the  manufacturing  of  surgical  instrument3 
for  the  army  and  navy  by  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Brown^  whose  manufactory,  on  a  large  scale.  I  visited,  and 
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esamtned  with  great  attaition,  although  not  with  an  un- 
floixed  degree  of  ntubctioii.    But  I  must  abandon  the  idea 
litogethcr,  and  proceed  toother  matters.    At  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  the  Infirmary,  for  the 
Diseases  of  the  Ejes  desenres  more  thaa  a  moe  super- 
ficial mention  of  its  name.    This  institutioQ  owes  its  origin, 
I  baye  reason  to  beUeve,  to  the  suggestion  of  some  young 
Rusttan  surgeons,  whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
studied  for  some  time  in  Enj^bmd,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Emperor.     It  has  been  opened  about  three  years,  and 
was  supported  bom  its  very  outset  by  the  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Family.    The  Empress-mother,  again  foremost  in 
every  act  of  charity,  ordered  an  annual  sum  from  ha 
privy  purse  of  5000  roubles,  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  its  funds ; 
and  another  amiable  princess,  the  Grand-duchess  Hdena, 
with  corresponding  liberality,  assigned  500  rouUes  a^year 
to  it.     In  a  very  few  months  the  donations  amounted  to 
20,000  roubles,  and  the  income  to  5000.     The  progressive 
increase  of  its  operations  and  income,  during  the  short 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  (mgin,  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  the  annals  of  medical  charides,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  its  sup- 
porters.     In  the  second  year  of  its  existonoe,  from  May 
1825  to  the  same  month  in  1826,   the  received  income 
amounted  to  48,734  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  to  8282 
roubles.     The  number  of  patients  treated  was  11,783,  of 
whom  3853  were  new,   and  273  were  admitted  as   in- 
patients.   The  number  of  important  operations,  performed 
during  that  period,  was  464.    The  Emperor,  after  this, 
granted  a  sum  of  40,000  roubles  from  the  surplus  of  the 
subscriptions,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  suffered  during 
the  inundation ;  and  the  total  income,  from  May  1826  to 
the  same  month  of  the  year  following,  was  increased  to 
169,422  roubles,  which  enabled  the  directors  to  purchase 
the  present  house,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  furqish  it  for 
the  sum  of  134^277  i^ubles.  In  that  same  year  they  treated 
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15,079  patieqts,  4794  of  whom  were  new,  340  were  lodged 
and  boarded  in  the  house,  and  446  important  operations 
were  performed. 

As  for  the  subject  of  yacciDation  in  the  Russian  capital, 
it  is  one  into  which  I  could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  inquire 
during  my  stay  in  that  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  myself  connected  with  an  important  institution  in 
London,  in  which  that  practice  forms  a  prominent  feature. 
I  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  that  vaccination,  undeif 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Economical  Society,  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  this  city,  and,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  same  society,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  the 
time  that  the  society  first  uxidertook  the  superintendence  of 
that  pnw^tice  down  to  Octobo*  1827, 1,009,276  diildren  had 
been  vaccinated  through  their  means.  The  Emperor,  as 
an  encouragement  and  mark  of  approbation  of  dieir  pro- 
ceedings, was  pleased  to  grant  them  the  sum  of  25,000  rou- 
bles, in  aid  cf  the  funds  formed  by. subscription  for  that 
particular  object,  and  ordered  that  gold  and  silver  medals 
should. be  struck  and  distributed,  as  well  as  pecuniary  re- 
wards, to  those  persons  who  may  appear  to  have  exerted 
themselves  most  in  propagating  the  application  of  that  va- 
luable discovery  in  his  dominions. 
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the  last  six  years. — Steady  increase  of  it  every  year. — Number  of  Vesseb 
entered  and  cleared,  classed  according  to  Nations. — Decrease  in  those 
belonging  to  England. — Mercantile  Spirit  and  Industry  of  the  Rus- 
sians.— Interior  Navigation.^Canal  between  St  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow.— ^A  Curious  Discovery. — Peter  the  Great  and  the  noted  financier, 
Law. — Proposed  Asiatic  Trade  Company. — Imperial  Manufactories. — 
Plate  Glass  Zavod.— Colossal  Mirror  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— 
Crystal  Bed  for  the  Shah  of  Persia. — FarforovoT  Zavod,  or  China 
and  Porcelain  Manufactory. — ^Alexamdrowsky. — General  Wilson.— 
English  and  American  Machinery  imitated  in  Russia. — Cotton  Manu- 
fiictory . — Profit  from  the  Manufactory  of  Playing-cards. — Discipline  and 
treatment  of  the  Foundlings  employed  at  Alexandrowsky. — ^The  Kol- 
piNSKoi  Zavod. — Coins. — Paper  currency .^.Mons.CAMCRiN's  opinions 
on  that  subject — ^Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Russia. — ^The  Assignat- 
sioNNoi  Bank.— Revenue  of  Russia. — National  Debt. — Amount  of  An- 
nual Redemption.— The  Loan  Ban K.^The  Commercial  Bank.— The 
Lombard. 

That  Russia  is  a  great  commercial  nation,  requires  no 
demonstration.     That  St.  Petersburgh  has  become  what 
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its  sagacious  founder  intended  it  to  be,  the  emporium  of 
Russian  commerce  with  Europe,  in  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  is  equally  manifest.  A  visit  to 
that  dty,  however  short,  will  convince  every  stranger  of 
both  these  facts.  He  will  there  also  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  immense  extent  of  traffic  carried  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  of  the  means  adopted  for  encouraging  it, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  seems  disposed 
to  favour  it  on  purely  national  principles.  Russia  is  per- 
haps the  only  country  of  such  an  extent  which,  without 
exportable  manufactures,  can  carry  on,  year  after  year, 
an  increasing  import  and  export  trade,  the  active  balance 
of  which  is  invariably  in  her  favour. 

But  with  the  more  general  question  of  Russian  trade 
I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my  task  is  much  more  simple,  and 
must  be  confined  to  the  observations  I  made  during  my 
short  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  buildings  and  a  few 
of  the  institutions  in  that  city,  that  have  a  reference  to 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  former  the  Imperial  Ex- 
change first  claims  our  attention.  To  its  situation  on 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Vassileiostroff  I  have  already 
alluded.  The  building  was  finished  in  1811  after  the  plans 
of  Monsieur  Tonon,  a  French  architect  of  great  merit, 
but  was  not  opened  uMil  the  year  1816.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  paraUdogram,  fifty-five  toises  long,  forty- 
one  wide,  and  fifteen  high.  A  noble  peristyle,  of  forty- 
four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  surrounds  it,  forming  an 
open  gallery  or  piazza,  raised  on  a  stylobate  of  considerable 
height,  to  which  a  very  wide  and  bold  flight  of  steps  in 
front  and  at  the  back  of  the  building  afibrds  an  easy  ascent. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  single  hall,  126  feet  long,*  and 
sixty-six  wide,  ornamented  with  emblematical  sculptures, 
of  colossal  dimensions,  lighted  from  above,  and  warmed 
by  four  stoves  placed  in  symmetrical  order,  so  as  to  form 
corresponding  embellishments  to  the  room.      There  are 
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four  eatrta^ces  into  the  halU  and  on  eadi  side  of  these,  two 
smaller  chambers  serve  for  a  variety  of  purposes  comiected 
with  the  establishment.  Altogether  the  interior  of  this  beau- 
tiful building  is  very  striking,  and  only  inferior  to  the  new 
Bourse  at  Paris.  In  this  place  the  Russian  and  fore^ 
merchants  meet  daily  at  three  o'clock,  and  as  a  French 
traveller  has  well  observed,  *^  hk  le  moindre  nouvoDent 
est  calculi,  le  moindre  geste  a  son  prix,  le  moindze  sourire, 
doit  rapporter  quelque  chose.^ 

The  Exchange  is  insulated  on  all  sides ;  a  very  hand- 
acMne  semicircular  open  space  lies  in  front  of  it,  terminated 
by  a  granite  quay,  with  two  circular  descents  to  ^water's 
edge ;  and  at  each  extremity  rise  the  two  odossal  rostral 
cplumos  already  alluded  to,  composed  of  granite,  orna- 
mented with  allegorical  statues  in  bronze  at  their  bases ;  the 
shaft  interspersed  with  representations  of  the  prows  of 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  projecting  considerably ;  deco- 
rated with  the  emblems  of  trade,  and  surmoimtfed  by  a 
group  of  three  figures  of  Atlas,  bearing  hollow  semi^globes, 
which  ate  intended  to  receive  fires  on  every  occasion  of 
public  illumination. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Imperial  Reformer  of  Russia 
received  the  first  foreign  vessel  which  arrived  here  in  1703- 
Dressed  in  a  sailor'^s  garb,  and  accompanied  by  the  lords  of 
his  suite  similarly  clothed,  the  Emperor  went  to  meet  her 
in  a  boat,  and  piloted  her  from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  near,  to  the  very  spot  on  which  stands  the  New  Ex- 
change. The  Qovembr  of  the  town,  Prince  Mensdiikoff, 
received  with  great  pomp  the  skipper  and  the  pilot ;  and 
the  surprise  of  the  former  must  have  been  considerable, 
when,  at  the  repast  which  followed  his  arrival,  he  recog- 
nized in  his  skilful  conductor,  Peter  himself,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country,  who  wished  thus  to  hail  commerce  to  the 
shores  of  his  ftew  empire. 

An  equal  degree  of  consideration  for  those  who  are  en- 
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gaged  mTcommerce,  was  manifested  by  the  late  Sove- 
reign in  a  like  condescending  maimer.  On  the  laying 
of  the  foundatioDkstone  of  the  New  Exchange,  Alexand^ 
took  the  opportunity  of  conferring  a  most  honourable  and 
flattering  distinction  on  the  British  merphants  resident  in» 
and  trading  to  St.  Petersbyrgh.  He  attended  the  cere- 
mony, and  eyery  .Bnglish  merchant  in  the  place  was  in* 
vited.  The  first  stone  of  the  projected  structure  was  laid 
with  due  solemnity ;  and  when  the  ceremony  yrss  cppcluded, 
his  Majcasty  requested  the  attendance  of  the  'English  mer- 
chants at  a  sjdendid  entartaioment,  given  upon  an  event 
so  auspicious  to  the  country.  The  Emperor  presided  in 
person,  and  condescended  to  perform  the  honours  of  the 
feast.  He  deported  himself  with  such  easy  and  familiar 
conviviality,  that  his  English  guests  might  have  imagined 
themselves  seated  at  the  hospitable  board  of  their  most 
iotimAte  friend.*  After  numerous  toasts  had  gone  round, 
and  success  had  been  drunk  to  the  new  undertaking,  his 
Mi^esty  unfolded  a  packet  containing  a  quantity  of  gold 
medals,  each  equal  to  about  six  guineas  in  weight,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  bust  of  the  Emperor,  a  striking  and 
accurate  likiraiess;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  elevation  of  the 
Imperial  Exchange,  precisely  as  it  now  stands.  His  Ma- 
jesty presented  one  with  his  own  hands  to  every  British 
merchant,  and  desired  them  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  memorial  of  his  respect  for  the  first  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world,  and  as  an  indication  of  that 
gtrict  friendship  which  it  was  his  wish  to  manifest  towards 
England. 

New  and  very  extensive  magazines,  built  in  excellent 
taste,  and  with  a  solidity  that  will  defy  the  elements  for 
ages  to  come,  have  jbeen  erected  at  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  Exchange.     These  are  intended  to  receive  the 

■^  See  '^Anecdotes  illustratiye  of  the  Character  of  Alexander,  Emperor 
of  Russia.*'    New  Month/  Mag.  1 81 3. 
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transit  goods  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  those  for 
the  consumption  of  the  capital,  on  which  a  duty  is  levied. 
The  merchants  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this  additional 
accommodation,  as  the  Imperial  warehouses  of  the  Custom- 
house, situated  not  far  from  the  Exchange,  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  short  account  elsewhere,  were  insufficient  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  this  metropolis.  There  are 
two  sets  of  such  magazines  on  each  side.  They  have  a  base^ 
ment  and  a  principal  story.  The  elevation  of  the  former 
is  fifteen  feet,  arched  over,  and  protected  from  damp. 
That  of  the  latter  is  twenty-eight  feet,  and  will  contain  frcmi 
2600  to  3000  poods  of  sugar,  (108,0001bs.)  One  of  these 
buildings  is  210  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide ;  th^  other 
is  only  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  being 
like  the  former,  divided  into  two  stories,  the  upper  of  which 
is  internally  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  exposition  of  merchandise  of  Russian  ma- 
nufacture. These  buildings  are  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  even  their  basement  and  sub-basement  stories 
wOl  not  be  expos^  to  the  effects  of  inundation.  The 
first  public  ^exposition  of  the  products  of  national  industry 
has  been  ordered  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  to  take 
place  in  May  of  the  present  year,  and  to  last  during  three 
weeks :  it  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
in  the  interval  a  similar  exposition  may  take  place  at 
Moscow. 

All  vessels  on  their  arrival  undergo  a  strict  examination, 
both  at  Gronstadt  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  are  obliged  to 
unload  at  the  Custom-house.  To  that  part  of  the  river  there- 
fore must  the  vessels  be  piloted,  through  a  rather  intricate 
navigation,  owing  to  the  different  depths  and  shallows  of 
the  Neva.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  masters  of  vessels 
or  any  persons  on  board,  are  not  allowed  to  take  sound- 
ings, either  on  their  way  up  or  down  the  river.  Ships 
which  have  an  inward-bound  cargo,  are  allowed  to  pass 
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through  an  opening  made  in  tl^  centre  of  the  Isaac  bridge 
by  removing  two  of  the  pontons.  This  operatioa  takes 
place  only  at  night,  and  the  charge  for  each  ship  is  ten 
roubles.  The  species  of  harbour  in  which  these  ships  are 
received,  opposite  the  fine  quay  of  the  Custom-house  and 
Exchange,  is  commodious,  and  properly  sheltered.  Vessels 
of  a  proper  draught,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  to 
be  seen  safely  moored  at  the  entrance  of  the  lesser 
Neva,  between  the  VassileiostroiF  and  the  Island  of  St. 
Petersburgh. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  number  of  vessels 
which  had  arrived  in  that  port  during  the  year  in  which  I 
visited  it  (1827)*  These  amounted  to  1257,  making  a  to- 
tal of  tonnage  equal  to  112,464|.  Of  this  number,  forty- 
one  wintered  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  118  made  two  voyages 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  nineteen  three,  and  one  ship  four 
voyages.  The  first  vessel  entered  on  the  25th  of  April, 
rather  an  early  date,  and  the  last  left  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember. The  number  of  ves^ls  entered  in  1828  was  1266, 
of  which  524  were  in  ballast,  and  the  remainder  laden  with 
merchandise.  The  first  vessel  in  that  year  entered  on  the 
9th  of  May,  and  the  last  English  ship  entered  on  the 
25th  of  December.  The  first  vessel  which  sailed  from  St. 
Petersburgh  in  that  year  left  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the 
last  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  average  of  these  two 
years  will  give  a  correct  notion  to  my  readers  of  the  pe- 
riods when  the  navigation  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  open  and 
closed.  The  principal  articles  imported  were  cotton  and 
colonial  produce,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  official 
return  of  last  year,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Appepdix 
at  full  length,  together  with  those  of  the  years  preceding, 
beginning  with  1816,  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be 
made  between  them  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  trade 
of  St.  Petersburgh.     I  have  done  the  same  thing  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  exports ;  but  on  this  point  I  ha^e  only  been 
able  to  obtain  documents  for  the  last  four  years.  By  com- 
paring the  sum  total  of  exports  with  that  of  the  imported 
goods  during  any  one  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  consider- 
able balance  exists  in  favour  of  that  Capital.  Indeed  diis 
is  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  the  general  export 
and  import  trade  of  Russia.  According  to  the  Statistical 
Tables  lately  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the  export  trade 
of  Russia  in  Europe  amounted  in  1826  to  221,538,303  R 
and  the  import  trade  in  the  same  year        163,322,497  R- 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  .  58,215,805  R. 
This  general  balance  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  table  pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  presents  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  value  of  the  Import  and  Export 
trade  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  the  course  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1826  and  1827,  as  follows  :— 

Inpmi  value.  Expert  value. 


1826.        1827. 

Igt  half-year.  1st  half-year. 


In  Merchandise 77,878,559    83,957,320 

Ib  Money  &  Ingots . .    2,253,184      5,894,788 


1826.  1827. 

1  St  half-year.  Ist  half-year. 

In  Russian  produce. 
69,495,395     1 07,427,640 
3,868,208         2,255,334 


Total 80,1 31 ,743     89,852,1 08|73,363,603     109,682,974 

From  which  table  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  foreign  Merchandise,  &c.  imported  in 
the  first  half-year  of  1826  and  1827, 
amounted  to 169,983,851  R. 

and  that  of  Russian  Produce  and  Mer- 
chandise exported,  to  .         .         .         .  183,046,577  R- 

Leaving  a  net  balance  in  favour  of  Russia    13,062,726  R 

The  publication  of  an  official  table  on  this  subject  sub* 

sequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  information 
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enables  me  to  add  the  total  amount  of  Import  and  Export 
for  those  two  years. 

Import  value.  Expert  vahte.y 


Foreign  Merchandisey  Ingots,  &c. 

1826.       I      1827. 

185,830,417      I      198,964,804 


Russian  Merchandise,  Corn,  &c. 

1826.       I       1827. 

184,332,600   I   232,720,834 


Total  Exportation  in  the  two  years  416,9539434  R. 

Total  Importation  in  the  two  years        .    384,795,221  B. 

Net  balance  in  favour  of  Russia      32,158,213  R! 

From  another  equally  official  Report,  respecting  Corn 
alone,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  the  other  port^  of  Russia,  as  well  as  through 
the  Land  Frontiers,  during  the  year  1827,  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  double  that  exported  in  the  preceding 
year. 

In  the  year  1827         1  .,  ^^^  ^  f  37,468,878  R. 

In  the  preceding  year  >  1 16,766,833  R. 

However,  the  exportation  of  grain,  generally  speaking, 
has  been  considerably  on  the  decrease  of  late  years,  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  In  1818  it  had 
amounted  to  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  1827- 

Here  are  some  elements  of  calculation  for  those  who 
naturally  and  from  professional  habits  must  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  great  question  of  international  trade.  One  great 
conclusion  from  all  these  statements  is  evident,  namely, 
that  Russia  is  very  properly  taking  care  of  herself,  and 
that  she  is  steadily  pursuing  the  same  path  of  improvement 
in  regard  to  her  commercial  resources,  which  she  has  been 
following  for  some  years,  in  respect  to  political  and  mili- 
tary questions,  as  well  as  in  general  civilization. 

The  yearly  increase  of  the  Custom-house  revenue  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  shows  likewise  the  increased  activity  of  its 
commerce.  The  inspection  of  the  following  numerical 
columns  will  prove  it. 
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Yean.         Roublet.      Kopeeh. 

1822—21,638,934    14j 

1823—22,366,841     43| 

1824^26,984,551     67? 

1825^-30,026,982    98i 

1826—31,607,474    17 

1827—34,433,490  30 
and  in  1828—36,572,806  33 
In  the  course  of  the  last  seven  years,  therefore,  this 
branch  of  the  National  Revenue,  at  St.  Petersburgh  alone, 
has  increased  14,933,872  roubles  19  kopeeks,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  above  what  it  was  in  1822.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  amount  of  Custom-house  revenue  at 
St.  Petersburgh  during  the  year  18279  was  more  than 
half  of  the  total  Custom-house  revenue  of  that  year  for 
the  whole  empire,  which,  according  to  the  Gazette  de 
Commerce^  amounted  in  that  year  to  62,984,636  roubles. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  increase  of  Custom-house 
revenue  in  the  year  1826  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  is  curious  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburgh  in  those  two  years  stand  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  increase ;  their  number  having  been 
1263  in  1825,  and  only  957  in  1826.  As  the  question  of 
British  shipping  connected  with  the  Baltic  trade  has  just 
been  canvassed  among  persons  most  interested  in  it  and 
those  who  support  the  present  system  of  free  com- 
merce, my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  inserting  in  this 
place  an  official  list,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  of  the  number  of  vessels  of  each 
nation  which  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  course  of 
those  two  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  number  of  those  belonging  to  this  coun- 
try diminished  in  the  second  year  from  that  to  which  they 
amounted  in  the  former  of  those  years,  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  jHtx^ure  a  similar  list  for 
1827 ;  but  I  left  the  country  before  it  could  be  made  up. 
The  following,  however,  is  in  itself  an  important  document. 
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Number  of  Ttsaels  aoc(»diiig 
to  nation. 


English    

Americans  ... 

Bremen   

Danish    

French    

Hambuig , 

Hanoverian  •, 

Dutch 

Lubeck    

Mecklenburg 
Norwegian  .. 
Oldenburg  ... 
Portuguese  .., 

Prussian 

Riesbach 

Russian   

Swedish  

Total 


Entered. 

Cleaxed  out. 

1825. 

1826. 

1825. 

1826. 

801 

483 

804 

483 

76 

97 

76 

57 

r 

4 

7 

3 

42 

76 

45 

73 

35 

36 

35 

36 

8 

13 

8 

9 

22 

20 

23 

17 

53 

56 

28 

52 

45 

41 

57 

41 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

10 

11 

10 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

64 

65 

62 

69 

13 

9 

13 

9 

18 

14 

22 

14 

50 

55 

54 

55 

1263         997 


1254 


946 


The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  another  means  by 
which  the  trade-  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  greatly  promoted, 
and  on  which  it  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  facili- 
ties of  water  communication  which  exist  in  Russia  are  not 
only  extensive,  but,  it  is  said,  perfect  models  of  their  kind. 
From  a  statement  published  by  the  Board  of  ^^  Roads  and 
Communications,^  it  appears  that  the  inland  navigation  to 
and  from  St.  Petersburgh  alone,  stood  in  the  following 
ratios,  during  the  years  thereto  annexed :— - 

There  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  from  the  interior  in 

1824.  1825.  1826. 


Vessels,  baiges,  galliots, 

&c.  loaded  

1 1,305 

11,020 

11,352 

in  ballast 

1,012 

764 

144 

Floats,  or  rafts,  of  fire 

and  other  wood 
Total  value  of  the  car- 
goes imported 

4,162 

7,468 

3,421 

123,180,698  r. 

108,830,028  r. 

73,361,107  r. 

VOL.  II. 
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LeftSt.  Pelenbaigk,  for 
the  interior, 
with  ougoes...  1,149  882  1,626 

light...  3,849  3,322  3,762 

Total  value  of  the  car-  — ^^—  ^— -^        . 


goes  exported  21,833,448  r.    12,376,157  r.    14,760,002  r. 

The  calculated  value  contained  in  the  above  table,  changed 
into  English  money,  gives  a  result  for  the  total  import  in- 
land trade  at  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  three  years  ante- 
cedent to  1827,=14,146,992/.  sterling.     Now  most  of  this 
inland  trade,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade,  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  conunissiou,  and  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  of  the  first  respectabi- 
lity, settle  at  St.  Petersburgh,  among  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  most  numerous,  amounting,   I   believe,  to 
twenty-nine.     The  Russian  merchants,  from  the  interior, 
visit  St.  Petersburgh  at  stated   periods,   and  enter  into 
certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  produce   with   the 
factors,  engaging  to  deliver  the  goods  according  to  the 
specification  of  the  agreement,   and   sometimes  receiving 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  purchiwe-money,  although  the 
goods  are  probably  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following 
spring,  or  summer,  by  the  inland  navigation.    On  their  ar- 
rival, the  quality  is  inspected  by  sworn  sorters,  and  ccmi- 
pared  with  the  description  mentioned  in  the  agreement  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  merchants,  to  whose  order 
the  import  goods  from  foreign  countries,  come,   receive 
them  on  condition  of  paying  for  them  by  instalments, 
of  six  or  twelve  months,  and  even  for  a  longer  period ; 
they  are,  therefore,  paid  for  their  exports  beforehand,  and 
buy  such  as  are  imported  on  credit.     They  run  no  risks 
by  sea,  are  not  annoyed  by  usurers  and  underwriters,  stili 
less  with  dealings  at  the  Custom-house,  and  pocket  their 
profits  in  the  least  troublesome  manner  imaginable.     Yet 
it  would  be  difficult,  as  the  several  gentlemen  who  afforded 
me  the  above  and  other  mercantile  information  assured 

k 

me,  to  name  another  nation  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 
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of  trade»  and  remarkable  for  mercantile  industry,  than  the 
Russians.  Traffic  is  their  darling  pursuit:  a  common 
Russian,  if  he  can  but  save  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  tries  to 
beconie  a  merchant.  He  will  sometimes  begin  even  in  the 
humbler  capacity  ofhawker(Raznostchick),  with  theprofitsof 
whidi  trade  he  hires  and  fits  up  a  shop,  (Lavka)  where  by 
lending  small  sums  at  large  interest,  profiting  by  the  course 
of  exchange,  and  employing  the  other  arts  of  traffic,  he 
shortly  becomes  a  man  of  more  importance.  He  then 
buys  and  builds  houses  and  shops  to  let  out  to  other  peo- 
ple, or  to  be  furnished  by  himself,  putting  in  persons  to 
manage  them  for  small  wages :  and  next  launches  into  an 
extensive  commerce,  undertakes  contracts  with  the  Crown, 
or  with  the  foreign  merchants  for  deliveries  of  goods ;  or. 
goes  about  the  country  purchasing  estates  of  persons  of 
consequence,  who  from  one  cause  or  other  are'  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  parting  with  the  patrimony  of  their 
fothers.  There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  the  rapid 
success  of  such  people ;  and  some  of  them  were  pointed 
out  to  me  in  St.  Petersburgh,  who  although  possessed  of 
millions  thus  acquired  from  the  very  smallest  and  most 
humble  beginning,  continued  their  traffic,  wore  the  national 
costume  and  their  long  flowing  beards,  were  seen  driving 
along  the  streets  in  elegant  equipages,  and  had  some  of 
the  finest  houses  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the 
Admiralty.  With  all  this  talent  and  industry,  however, 
on  the  part  of  a  Russian  merchant,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
of  them  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  foreign 
commission  trade. 

Having  occasion  to  frequent  the  counting-house  of  a  very 
respectable  merchant,  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  appa^ 
rently  common  men  ranging  freely  and  uncontrolled  about 
the  house,  opening  drawers,  taking  out  bills  of  exchange, 
carrying  away  money,  and  sometimes  bringing  it,  without 
any  apparent  communication  with,  or  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  principals.     On  inquiry,  I  found  that  these  people 

X  2 
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belong  to  a  class  of  crown  peasimts,  or  boors,  finom  tbe 
vicinity  of  Archangel,  and  that  they  are  intrusted  in 
the  capacity  of  porters,  and  factotums^  (artelschicks)  by 
the  English  and  other  merchants,  with  all  the  property, 
money,  and  goods  of  their  trade.  They  are  the  most 
faithful,  and,  as  my  informant  said,  integerrimi  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  having  never  been  an  ex- 
ample of  any  of  them  behaving  dishonestly,  although  they 
are  sent  round  to  collect  and  pay  money  without  a  derk, 
fearlessly  and  daily,  often  to  the  amount  of  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  cash.  These  people 
come  from  their  native  district  in  parties,  (arthels,)  to  the 
capital,  and  offer  their  services  to  the  English  merchants 
through  the  chief  of  their  body,  after  whom  the  party  or 
Company  is  named. 

The  great  advantages  which  commerce  has  derived 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Volga,  since  that  river  has  been 
made  to  communicate  with  the  Neva,  suggessed  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  canal  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, which  is  to  join  the  two  rivers  Sestra  and  Istra,  the 
former  of  which  communicates  with  the  Volga  by  means 
of  the  river  Doubna,  and  the  latter  discharges  itself  into 
the  Moskwa.  The  original  idea  of  this  junction  of  the 
Moskwa  with  the  Volga,  belongs  to  Peter  the  Great,  and 
was  not  revived  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  approved 
of  the  plan  presented  to  him  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
The  works  were  begun  in  October  1826,  and  are  now  pro- 
ceeding  rapidly  towards  their  conclusion.  The  elevation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  bed  of  this  Junction 
Canal,  is-  238  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Moskwa,  24S 
feet  above  the  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  forms  part  of  the 
vast  Plateau  on  which  are  found  collected,  almost  near  the 
same  spot,  the  sources  of  the  Western  Dwina,  the  Dniep^, 
and  the  Volga,  the  waters  of  which  descend  into  the  Baltic, 
the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.     The  intended  Water 
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Junction  between  the  Moskwa  and  the  Volga,  which  is  to 
place  the  former,  and  consequently  the  city  of  Moscow,  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Neva  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  through  the  latter  river,  will  extend  about  143 
English  miles,  and  it  is  calculated  will  cost  5,340,000 
roubles. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
account  of  a  curious  discovery  made  towards  the  middle  of 
November,  while  I  was  yet  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  a 
learned  professor,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  form  a  code  of  laws.  Looking 
among  a  great  number  of  old  papers  he  discovered  the 
correspondence  of  Peter  the  First  with  the  notorious 
schemer  and  financier  Law,  then  in  the  service  of  France. 
From  the  Emperor^s  letters  it  appears,  that  he  had  formed 
a  plan  of  a  mercantile  establishment,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  under  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  Company,  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  English  East  India 
Company.  He  proposed  to  Law  to  come  over  to  arrange 
the  administration  of  this  Company,  which  was  to  have  its 
corresponding  Board  of  Directors  in  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  troops,  with  the  power  of 
making  war  and  concluding  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, to  confer  rewards  and  extend  the  territory  which 
the  Crown  would  in  the  first  instance  grant  to  it,  and 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  The  said  Company 
was  to  enjoy  the  complete  monopoly  of  Asiatic  commerce. 
The  Emperor  offered  to  make  Law  a  Prince,  to  grant  him 
the  highest  honour,  with  an  ofSce  of  the  first  order  in  the 
capital,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  large  pension,  with  2000 
^res  (now  known  under  the  name  of  peasants).  The 
crafty  financier  excused  himself  in  his  letter,  by  saying  that 
he  was  under  engagements  to  France,  by  which  he  must 
abide.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  extending  the  power  and 
influence  of  Russia  towards  the  East  and  South,  which  is 
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generally  attributed  to  and  said  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Empress  Catherine,  seems  m  fact  a  much 
older  notion  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns. 

A.oommercial  arrangement  of  great  importance  in  favout 
of  a  Dutch  Mercantile  Company,  established  at  Antwerp 
for  trading  to  the  Black  Sea,  has  very  lately  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  which  the  said 
Company  is  authorized  to  establish  its  principal  factory  at 
Odessa,  and  other  country  houses  iu  several  towns  of 
New  Russia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Company  is  at  liberty 
also  to  keep  an  agent  at  Kiakhta,  with  permission  to  trade 
in  the  interior  of  Russia  under  certain  restrictions,  par* 
ticularly  at  the  great  Fairs  of  Korennai'e,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  Irbit.  They  are  empowered,  moreover,  to  build  and 
man  vessels  either  in  the  Black  Sea  Or  in  any  other  ports 
of  Russia;  to  export  their  capitals  and  dividends  when- 
ever required,  provided  they  be  not  in  Russian  coin ;  and, 
lastly,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit  for  the  teas  they 
may  purchase  in  China. 

There  are  within  the  short  distance  of  thirty  versts  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  not  fewer  than  six  or  eightlarge  and  im« 
portant  manufactories  (Zavods)  situated  on  the  left  and 
upper  bank  of  the  Neva,  one  or  two  of  which  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  eitamining.  The  nearest  are  the  china  and 
looking-glass  manufactories,  which  deserve  notice.  In  the 
latter,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  directbr  with  the  rank  <rf 
general,  M.  Kamaroff,  mirrors  are  cast  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any>that  have  issuied  from  the  glass  mabufkc- 
tories  of  Murano,  St  Idelfonso,  Paris,  or  Lbndon.  The 
great  mirror  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dma^ 
ments  of  the  Taurida  Palace,  but  which  is  altnost  lost  in 
the  midst  of  so  mKny  surrounding  objects  of  attracticHi, 
was  cast  in  this  Imperial  establishment,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  due  to  Prince  Potemkin,  for  whom  that  altddst 
enchanted  palace  was  erected.  That  mitror  measiires 
seven  archines  by  three  and  a-half,  or  one  hundred  and 
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ninety-four  inches  by  one  hundred.  The  same  proportioni 
precisely  were  given  to  the  splendid  minor  cast  in  this  ^sme 
establishment,  and  intended  as  a  present  bam  his  Majesty 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  afterwards  committed 
to  the  care  of  people,  who,  for  a  stated  sum,  insured  its 
safe  delivery  in  England ;  but  they  were  unlucky  in  their 
speculation,  for  the  glass,  probably  from  being  improperly 
packed,  was  found  on  its  arrival  reduced  almost  to  imper- 
ceptible atoms.  I  say,  frotn  bdng  improperly  packed,  Und 
not  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  dimensions;  be- 
cause  I  have  learned  that  another,  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  has  since  been  cast,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  man- 
sion of  the  Duke.  The  value  of  that  of  the  Taurida  Palace 
was,  at  the  time,  estimated  at  17,000  roubles.  Considering^ 
therefore,  the  alteration  of  the  rate  of  money  between  that 
and  the  present  tiiAe,  aiid  the  increased  value  of  the  com- 
modity, the  Wellington  mirror,  the  largest  Certainly  in  the 
King's  dominions,  cannot  be  worth  much  less  than  ^000 
guineas,  or  76,000  roubles ;  which  is,  I  believe,  the  estima- 
ted value.  Another  mirror,  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
was  taken  out  by  Commodore  Golovine,  intended  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Empanor  of  Chifia ;  but  whether  it  ever  reached 
its  destination,  as  the  gallant  navigator  was  not  suffered  to 
proceed  to  Pekin,  I  know  not.  In  November  1825,  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburgh  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing, 
at  this  Imperial  manufactory,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
piece  of  workmanship,  in  crystal,  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hiUted  to  public  curiosity.  This  consisted  of  a  large  bed- 
stead in  cut  crystal,  wrought  at  the  Imperial  manufEu^iy, 
made  entirely  by  Russian  artists,  fiom  a  design  of  Monsieur 
Ivanoff,  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  intended  as  ai 
present  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
magnificent  In  the  extteme.  It  has  not  proved  a  bed  of 
roses  to  that  Sovereign,  and  the  diances  of  war  have  made 
bim  pay  dearly  for  the  splendid  present. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  polishing  the  mirrors  employed 
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iB    this   manufactory  is  much   the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  England.     Every  other  kind  of  ghiss  works  is  made 
here,  as  well  as  large  plate-glass  for  windows,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  of  larger  dimenflions 
and  more  generally  than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.     In 
the  large  exposition  rooms  of  the   establishment  a  vari- 
ety of  beautiful  specimens  are  always  displayed,  some  of 
which  are  really  chef-^auvres.     The  ornaments,  such  as 
tripods,  vases,  and  slabs  for  tables,  noticed  in  the  Imperial 
palaces,  already  described,  and  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  Imperial  country  residences,  have  been  manufactured 
here,  and  are  some  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  an  establishment  can  be  pro- 
fitable, every  thing  being  on  such  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  people  employed  made  so  expensively  comfortable,  at 
the  charge  of  the  Crown.     In  this  and  die  porcelain  map 
nufactory,  not  far  distant,  there  are  no  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand  people  constantly  occupied,  and  every  thing  in  both 
establishments  is  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  precision, 
which  belong  more  to  strategy  than  to  mechanical  opera- 
tions. 

The  manufactory  just  mentioned,  (Farforovoi  Zavod,) 
was  transferred  to  its  present  site  from  Catherinhof,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last  inundation  which  had  greatly  damaged 
the  establishment  when  it  was  situated  in  that  village. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  Imperial  fabrics, 
children,  as  well  as  grown  up  persons  belonging  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  employed,  all  of  whom  have  had 
(thanks  to  their  great  patroness!)  the  advantage  of  a  mudi 
more  suitable  education  in  general,  than  artificers  of  the 
lower  classes  usually  obtain.  The  painting  on  the  china  is 
principally  executed  by  them,  under  the  inspection  of  emi- 
nent artists.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  three  magnifi- 
cent vase^,  fifteen  feet  high,  manufactured  in  this  establish- 
ment, and  placed  as  appropriate  decorations  in  the  Raphael 
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gallery  of  the  Hermitage.  For  shape,  detdgn,  painting, 
and  gilding,  they  may  be  considered  as  very  fine  specimens 
of  Russian  industry  in  this  branch.  The  gilding,  indeed, 
is  superior  to  that  of  Sfiinre  and  Dresden ;  but  the  paste,  I 
believe,  is  not  considered  equally  good.  Such  is  the  case 
too  with  the  metal  of  the  mirrors  at  the  plate-glass  manu- 
factory. Beautiful  as  they  are,  there  is  a  blueish  cast 
upon  the  surface  when  viewed  obliquely,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  highly  polished  steel,  rather  than  of  glass. 

As  to  objects  of  luxury  and  ornaments,  in  which  the  first 
talent  is  concentrated,  the  Russian  artists  employed  in  the 
Imperial  china  and  porcelain  manufactory  have  doubtlessly 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  ranking  with  the  most 
famed  nations ;  but  it  is  in  the  making  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  the  more  useful  sort  of  earthenware  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  England  excels  every  other  country,  that  the 
Russian  manufactories  which  I  have  seen  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of  very  considerable 
improvements. 

On  my  way  to  Alexandrowsky,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Ruhl,  I  passed  before  the  great  iron-foundry,  another  Im- 
perial manufactory,  on  the  Schlusselburg  road,  in  which, 
among  other  objects,  some  very  excellent  steam-engines 
have  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Clark,  the  governor  of  the  establishment,  one  of 
wluch,  of  great  power,  I  noticed  at  work  in  the  Imperial 
Mint ;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  visit  it.*  Our  object  was 
to  devote  the  whole  day  to  the  examination  of  the  first 
mentioned  establishment,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is  de- 
serving of  the  particular  notice  of'  strangers.  The  day 
could  not  have  been  more  propitious  than  it  proved  to  be 

*  The  machineiy  for  the  Imperial  Mint  was  made  at  Soho,  near  Bir- 
oiin^uun,  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watts,  who  sent  out  proper  people  to 
set  it  up  by  permission  of  the  English  Government 
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for  an  excunicm  of  ten  or  twelve  rents  into  the  country. 
My  excellent  fiiend  and  conductor.  Dr.  Ruhl,  called  at 
Count  Woronzow%  in  a  large  Idbitka^  on  a  dedge,  drawn 
by  three  horses  abreast,  driven  by  an  Isvoatchick,  who 
stood  all  the  time,  and  never  attempted  to  put  any  thing 
round  his  long  and  ample  neck,  which  he  kept  exposed  to 
the  air,  though  the  temperature  was  at  seven  degrees  be- 
low zero  of  Reaumur,  and  in  a  short  time  each  hair  of  hb 
beard  presented  the  sparkling  crystallization  of  moisture 
upon  it.  We  were  received  on  our  arrival  by  General 
Wilson  and  his  younger  brother,  to  both  of  whom  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  my  acknowledgments,  for 
their  kind  condescension  in  showing  and  explaining  to  me 
every  thing  connected  with  an  establishment  of  such  mag- 
nitude— one  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  show 
what  Russia  may  do  in  point  of  manufacture,  when,  tis  in 
the  present  instance,  the  energy  of  eminent  individuals  is 
combined  with  extensive  machinery,  and  the  whole  h 
planned  and  directed  by  a  superior  mind. 

Again,  it  is  to  the  Empress-mother  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  ascribe  the  merit,  useful  application,  and  adminU 
ble  order  of  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod.  Combining  charity 
with  a  natural  de&ire  to  promote  one  of  the  most  useful  as 
well  as  beautiful  branches  of  human  industry,  which  wi» 
before  either  totally  wanting,  or  cardessly  conducted  in 
Russia,  that  Sovereign  has  extended  her  immediate  patron- 
age to  a  cotton  and  lin^  manufactory,  in  which  she  has, 
with  great  judgment,  employed  nearly  a  thousand  boys 
and  girls,  selected  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  therdiy 
giving  to  those,  I  m^y  say,  parentlesis  childrto,  a  respect- 
able state  in  society.  Biesides  these,  eight  hundred  firee 
labourers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  are  employed  in  the 
establishment,  principally  for  the  hemp  and  flax  manufac- 
tures, which  would  prove  tte  arduous  for  the  young. 
Lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  optimism  iii  my  views  of 
these  institutions  in  St.  Petersburgh,  it  gives  me  particular 
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satisfaction  to  add  to  my  own  the  testimony  of  a  respecta- 
ble British  naval  oiBcer,  Captain  Jones,  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  honourable  mention,  and  who,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alexandrowsky  establishment,  which  he  seems 
to  have  examined  with  attention,  makes  the  following  con- 
cluding remarks  : — "  We  left  the  manufactory  highly  de- 
lighted, and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  in  no 
country  have  we  seen  any  thing  to  approach  it  in  point  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness  which  prevail  among  the  chil- 
dren.** 

4 

The  Alexandrowsky  Institution  stands  on  an  area,  mesr- 
suring  500  sajenes  one  way,  and  200  the  other,  and  consists 
of,  1st,  A  Maison  de  Repos^  or  Convalescents^  house,  for  the 
children  of  the  Foundling,  who  require  country  air ;  2dly, 
A  fabric  of  every  species  of  machinery,  banning  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  most  intricate  combination  of  wheel 
works  and  springs  necessary  for  the  opeirations  of  carding, 
spinning,  and  weaving  cotton  or  flax ;  3dly,  The  manufac- 
tory of  cotton,  sail-cloth,  and  playing  cards ;  4thly,  The 
dwelling-house  of  the  1000  children  employed  in  the  fac^ 
tory  ;  5thly,  aiid  lastly.  The  Lazaret,  or  Maison  ck  Sante^ 
for  the  sick  children  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  regard  to  the 
Maison  de  Repos^  except  that  I  thought  it  leto  soignee 
than  the  rest  of  the  institution,  although  Atill  dean  and 
apparently  comfortable.  The  convalescent  were  chiefly 
those  who  had  been  labouring  uiider  scrofuloiis  disorders, 
or  who  being  weak  from  the  efiects  of  some  other  com- 
plaint, were  unable  to  work  at  the  factory.  The  Lazaret, 
to  which  Dr.  Ruhl  next  conducted  me,  is,  in  reality,  a  very 
handsome  hospital,  in  which  I  found  distributed  in  several 
large,  airy,  and  exceedingly  clean  rooms,  about  one  hundred 
patients,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  ten  years  upwardiS. 
The  same  order  and  arrangement  prevailed  which  didtin-p 
giiished  the  HApitaldes  Pauvres  already  described;  and 
the  accommodations  for  the  pdtients  seemed  excdlent. 
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Oreat  care  is  taken  of  these  young  sufferers  by  their  nurses, 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  little  more  activity,  and 
a  happier  choice  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  But  this  opinion  is  not  intended  as  a  censure  of 
the  medical  officers  attached  to  that  institution,  since  they 
act,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  established  method,  and 
under  a  strong  conviction  of  its  being  a  right  one,  not  less 
powerful  than  that  which  I  now  experience  in  expressing 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  surely  if  a  young 
woman,  of  about  seventeen,  were  brought  into  the  wards 
of  an  hospital  in  this  country,  with  high  fever,  fiiU  pulse, 
flushed  face,  pallid  lips,  a  short  interrupted  respiration, 
furred  tongue,  and  a  fixed  acute  pain  at  her  chest,  greatly 
augmented  by  every  attempt  to  take  a  deep  inspiration, 
she  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  three  whole  days 
without  bleeding,  or  any  other  measure,  beyond  a  mere 
compound  vegetable  mixture,  scarcely  endowed  with 
purgative  qualities.  Or  if  a  case  of  corroding  ulcer 
and  caries  of  the  metatarsal  bones  occurred  in  an  Eng- 
lish hospital,  the  surgeon  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  loading  the  parts  with  charpie^  which  by  the  bye, 
I  may  say  here  en  passant^  is  very  indifferent  in  all  the  St 
Petersburgh  hospitals.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  lint, 
while  walking  through  a  manufactory  of  cotton,  I  may 
observe  that  I  felt  surprised  that  the  idea  of  making  that 
valuable  commodity  i  I'Anglaise  had  not  suggested  itself 
in  that  establishment.  Stating  my  astonishment  to  some 
medical  ofiicer  on  another  occasion  (1  believe  it  was  at  the 
HSpital  des  Pauvres),  on  witnessing  the  heavy  and  coarse 
assemblage  of  threads  from  unravelled  old  linen,  which 
were  employed  even  in  the  most  irritable  sores,  as  charpie, 
h^  assured  me  that  they  had  a  machine  for  making  English 
lint,  but  that  it  had  not  been  found  to  answer.  A 
medical  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, was  not  likely  to  yield  credence  very  readily  to  this 
assertion,  and  I  requested  to  see  the  machine  in  question ; 
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when  I  dificoyeied  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  contrivance, 
I  know  not  by  whom,  for  patting  down  cotton  into  a  sort 
of  doth,  without  any  connistency,  or  difference  of  surfaces. 
Now  mi  this  point,  Russian  surgery,. and  that  of  every  other 
Continental  nation,  except  I  believe  the  French  of  late  years, 
are  much  on  a  par,  and  require  improvement ;  nor  is  the 
subject  of  such  trifling  importance,  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  think,  who  are  by  this  time  getting  tired 
of  a  digression  on  lint.  I  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  diseases  which  I  had  found  prevailing  to  a  great  de^ 
gree  at  Manchester,  in  1811,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  cotton 
jEEU!tories  of  that  city,  and  which  were  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  young  children  at  those 
places,  dp  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  at  Alexandrowsky, 
with  the  exception  of  scrofula ;  and  even  this  class  of  com- 
plaint appeared  to  be  less  occasioned  by  confinement  and 
sedentary  life,  than  by  Finnish  wet-nurses,  some  of  whom 
are  necessarily  employed  at  the  Foundling.  The  purulent 
or  scrofulous  ophthalmia  of  children,  is  much  less  preva^ 
lent  here  than  in  England.  My  experience  of  several 
years  as  senior  physician  to  the  Royal  Metropolitan  In- 
firmary for  sick  children,  where  about  40,000  patients  of 
the  poorer  classes  have  been  treated,  enables  me  to  speak 
in  a  positive  manner  on  this  point. 

On  entering  the  very  extensive  workshops  where  the 
machinery  is  made,  accompanied  by  General  Wilson,  with 
whom  we  conversed  in  English,  (  could  have  fimcied  my- 
self transported  into  a  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  manufac- 
tory, were  it  not  that  now  and  then  I  caught  the  Russian 
sounds  of  the  workmen'^s  conversation.  The  number  and 
high  polish  of  the  tools,  and  complicated  machinery  made 
here,  or  serving  to  make  others ;  their  methodical  arrange- 
ments ;  the  hundreds  of  operations  set  in  motion  by  one 
mighty  power ;  the  sight  of  a  beautifUl  steam-engine  of 
sixty  horse  power,  by  Murray  of  Leeds,  was  a  spectacle 
which  I  thought  existed  only  in  England,  on  so  large  a 
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scale,  and  in  such  perfection.     Yet  all  I  saw  was  the  work 
of  Russians :  some  were  free  peasants  who  had  been  brou^t 
hither  from  the  country  and  perfectly  ignorant ;  others 
were  foundlings : — the  directing  hand  alone  was  from  this 
country.     It  is  fortunate  for  England,  that  among  the 
nations  which  chiefly  strive  to  rival  her  in  manufactures, 
requiring  multiplicity  of  machines,  vanity  leads  them  to 
attempt  those  imitations  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
citizens.     Were  they  to  follow  the  more  judidous  plan 
adopted  l>y  the  Russian  Sovereign,  of  placing  at  the  head 
of  their  establishments  a  gentleman  of  such  attainments 
as  General  Wilson,  who  brings  with  him  from  this  coun- 
try, which  is  the  mother  of  almost  all  the  really  useful 
and  ingenious  inventions  in  mechanics,  all  the  experience 
and  science  of  an  English  superintendent,  the  most  jea- 
lous limitations  of  the  exportation  of  English  machinery 
would  not  save  this  country  from  successful  competition. 
The  mode  of  working  and  carrying  on  the  factory  at  Alex- 
androwsky,  diiOPers  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufactories  of  this  country  ;    the  ma- 
chinery is  as  good  and  as  perfect:   the  men  as  willing 
and  as  able,  instructed  as  they  are ;  and  lastly,  the  mate- 
rial is  the  same,  namely,  American  cotton.     Why  should 
not  the  result  therefore  be  similar,  nay  better,  since  the 
wages  are  lower  and  provisions  cheaper  ?     And  such  is  in 
reality  the  case.     In  the  room  for  card-making  wc  could  not 
help  admiring  that  most  beautiful  machine,  invented  by  an 
American,  and  improved  by  Dyer,  for  running  the  sted 
teeth  into  leather.     There  are  thirty  of  these  machines,  large 
and  small.     By  this  wonderful  production  of  human  inge- 
nuity, a  certain  number  of  slender  steel  wires,  and  a  long  and 
flat  slip  of  leather,  are  enabled  (without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance of  man,  who  need  indeed  not  be  present,)  to  form  them- 
selves into  several  yards  of  those  uniform  and  regular  wire- 
cards,  which  are  so  important  in  the  cotton- wool  manufac- 
tory. These  cards  are  used  in  a  room  up-stairs  350  feet  long. 
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called  tlie  carding-room,  in  which  80  poods  of  cotton  a^^lay 
(SSSfflbs.)  are  carded.  In  a  corresponding  apartment  be* 
low  this,  there  are  250  spindles  conducted  both  by  the  mule 
and  water  processes  of  Arkwright.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
part]!nent  is  worked  by  female  foundlings,  from  the  age  of 
twelye  to  thirty-five,  neatly  dressed  in  an  uniform  costume, 
and  all  looking  healthy.  They  seem  rather  stinted  in  their 
growth,  but  none  of  them  had  a  cachectic  look,  or  that  of 
inward  ailment.  The  place  was  well  aired,  not  too  dose, 
nor  damp,  and  well  lighted.  At  night,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  ayerage  yearly  produce  of  this  manufactory  is 
90,000  poods  of  cotton-yam,  or  720,0001bs.  English,  and 
flOOO  poods  of  flax.  The  quantity  of  sail-cloth,  of  very  ex- 
cellent quality,  manufactured  in  the  Tisseranderiej  is  also 
considerable:  it  is  principally  for  the  American  market. 
The  Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  as  a  cotton  factory,  has  very 
few  rival  national  establishments  of  the  same  kind ;  but  is 
forced  to  regulate  its  price  by  that  of  the  import  wool 
firom  England,  which  country  sends  thither  about  jl-  of  the 
cotton-wool  yearly  manufactured  in  the  empire,  although 
the  duties  on  cotton-yam  and  cloth  amount  to  thirty  per 
cent.  At  Alexandrowsky  no  Cotton  doth  is  manufactured. 
I  felt  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  price  of  labour  paid  to  the 
free  labourers,  who  work  by  the  piece  at  the  looms  for 
making  sail-cloth  and  flems  for  sheeting.  I  found  that 
they  earn  from  forty  to  fifty  roubles  a  month,  if  they  are 
very  assiduous,  and  consider  themselves  amply  remune- 
rated. The  highest  of  these  sums  is  equal  only  to  half-a- 
guinea  a  week ! 

As  in  so  numerous  a  confraternity  of  the  two  sexes, 
marriage  is  likdy  to  prove  as  useful  a»  it  is  desirable,  the 
Empress-mother  has  provided  those  who  enter  that  hcdy 
state  with  a  neat  log-house  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  factory,  which  is  built  purposely  for  each 
couple,  as  socm  9^  a  marriage  takes  place.     There  are 
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at  this  time  about  100,  who  are  married  out  of  the  1000 
foundlings  here  employed;  and  thus  a  rising  colony  of 
legitimates  is  gradually  forming. 

The  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  the  only  one  allowed 
in  Russia,  attached  to  the  Alexandrowsky  Zavod,  is  a  source 
of  great  profit,  which  the  Empress-mother  has  by  her  pow- 
erful intercession  with  the  Sovereign  secured  exclusively  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  ^*  Enfans  trouv^s.*"  That  profit 
amounts  yearly  to  S^,000/.  sterling.  Before  this  arrange- 
ment  took  place,  the  right  of  manufacturing  and  seUing 
playing  cards  in  Russia  was  fanned  out,  and  the  found- 
lings were  supported  by  a  duty  paid  on  them ;  but  the 
institution  was  not  equally  benefited.  The  male  foundlings 
are  employed  in  all  the  various  operations  connected  with 
this  manufactory. 

In  the  machinery  department  General  Wilson  has  un- 
dertaken other  important  works,  besides  the  mere  manu- 
facture of  tools  for  the  latter  establishment  He  was  at 
the  time  engaged  in  constructing  a  steam-engine  of  100 
horse  power.  • 

The  question  of  nourishment  and  labour  in  reference  to 
children  employed  in  large  manufactories,  has,  at  all  times, 
engaged  the  attention  of  political  economists  and  physi- 
cians, particularly  in  England.  As  one  of  the  latter  class, 
I  naturally  inquired  into  the  usage  which  those  industrious 
boys  and  girls  experienced ;  and  on  reading  the  following 
account,  one  cannot  deny  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  can 
they  be  more  judiciously  or  humanely  treated. 

They  rise  in  the  first  place  uniformly  at  six  o^clock, 
winter  and  summer ;  and  after  prayers  begin  their  daily 
labour.  Half  a  pound  of  bread  is  sent  round  to  them  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  at  twelve  they  dine.  For  this  meal  and 
recreation  an  hour  and  a  half  in  winter,  and  two  hours  in 
summer,  are  allowed.  The  dinner  consists  of  plain  or 
cabbage  soup,  (stchy)  beef  and  kascha,  and  rye  bread,  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  and  of  fish,  (sniatky,)  in  their  cabbage 
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soup,  the  other  two  days  in  the  week.  Kvass  is  their 
beverage  ad  libitum^  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
They  again  work  from  half-past  one  or  two,  till  half-past 
seven ;  and  at  four  o^clock  receive  a  second  half-pound  of 
rye  bread.  Supper  is  prepared  at  eight,  consisting  of  soup, 
and  kascha  of  buck-wheat,  kroupa  (grits),  in  winter,  or 
milk  in  summer ;  recreation  till  nine.  Between  the  latter 
hour  and  ten  oVlock,  or  between  eight  and  ten  during  holi- 
days, the  youngest  go  to  school,  where  they  learn  to  read 
and  write,  arithmetic,  and  to  make  drawings  of  machinery. 
They  sleep  in  large,  lofty,  well-aired,  and  separate  dormi- 
tories, and  in  excellent  beds :  they  dine  in  the  same  refec- 
tory, where  the  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys  by  a 
screen.  All  general  movements  of  leaving  ofiP  or  going  to 
work ;  entering  or  quitting  the  Church  of  the  Establish- 
ment, where  the  two  sexes  are  also  separate ;  walking  to 
and&om  the  refectory  and  dormitories,  are  performed  in 
ranks  and  columns  of  fifty,  headed  by  the  principal  boy  and 
girl,  and  the  superintendent  master  artificers ;  no  scram- 
bling, noise,  or  confusion  being  allowed.  Previously  to 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  they  una  voce  sing  a  hymn,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  of  all  the  institutions  under  the 
protection  of  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna. 

In  establishing  this  manufactory,  the  only  public  one 
of  the  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  largest,  compared  to  the  few 
private  factories  of  that  description  in  the  country,  the 
Empress-mother  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  First,  to 
find  an  additional  field  of  industry  in  which  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  the  foundlings,  whom  she  rears  with  so 
much  maternal  care  and  regard  almost  from  their  birth, 
till  they  become  men  and  women ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain 
fresh  means  of  increasing  the  enormous  capital  which  is 
necessary  to  defray  the  annual  expenditure  of  an  institu- 
tion of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the  Foundling.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  objects 
had  been  most  completely  accomplished. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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I  intreat  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  entering  thus 
minutely  into  the  details  of  this  establishment,  a  superficial 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  other  works ;  but  my 
object  has  been  to  render  the  present  publication  useful 
without  being  unentertaining ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  above 
particulars  may  to  some  not  prove  useless. 

Thirty-four  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh  there  is  ano- 
ther important  manufactory,  caUed  from  the  name  of  the 
village  Kolpinskoi  Zavod,  which  serves  to  supply  every 
kind  of  store  for  the  fleet,  whether  in  the  Baltic,  White, 
or  Black  Seas.  I  did  not  visit  it,  and  have  great  pleasure 
in  referring  my  readers  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  a 
very  competent  judge,  Captain  Jones  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  observes,  "  They  must  watch  us  indeed  closely,  and 
have  the  best  intelligence,  for  almost  every  nautical  instru- 
ment, which  is  patent,  or  considered  a  great  improvement 
in  our  service,  is  made,  and  to  be  seen  at  Kolpina.'*   • 

One  of  the  most  curious  political  phenomena  in  Russia  is 
the  circulation  of  coin,  and  the  state  of  its  paper  currency. 
There  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation.  The  larger  sort  of 
silver  coinage  is  somewhat  general ;  the  smaller  pieces  are 
so  in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but  copper  money  may  in 
fact  be  assumed  as  the  standard  currency  of  the  country,  and 
is  very  abundant.  There  is  only  one  species  of  gold  coin, 
and  one  of  its  aliquot  divisions,  in  circulation,  and  these  are 
the  Imperial  and  half  Imperial,  which  are  worth  ten  and 
five  silver  roubles;  I  never  saw  but  one  of  the  former 
during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  silver  rouble, 
which  was  formerly  not  only  the  current,  but,  we  may  say, 
the  real  standard  coin  of  Russia,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
dollar,  and  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  tenths,  and 
twentieths.*  A  few  of  the  entire  silver  roubles  are  coined 
from  time  to  time ;  but  its  aliquot  parts  are  those  most  in  cir- 
culation, and  although  their  relative  value  has  diminished, 

*  Under  diifeient  Soyereigns  its  intrinsic  value  varied  from  52  to  36 
English  pence 
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their  nominal  value  has  increased.     Thus  the  quarter  of  a 
silver  rouble,  which  ought  to  represent  twenty-five  kopeekq, 
is  now  considered  as  a  nominal  rouble,  and  will  purchase 
100  kopeeks  in  copper ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
five  of  them  are  change  for  a  five  rouble  note ;  and  so  of 
the  rest  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  silver  rouble  in  propor« 
tion.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  old  silver 
rouble  compared  with  the  paper  rouble,  is  as  four  to  one. 
A  stranger,  therefore,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  when  be  is 
asked  a  certain  sum  in  roubles,  he  is  called  upon  only  for 
such  roubles  as  are  represented  by  the  small  silver  coin  in- 
scribed with  twenty-five  upon  it ;  and  that  consequently, 
in  paying  with  that  or  any  other  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a 
silver  rouble,  he  is  to  multiply  the  marked  value  of  those 
parts  by  four,  in  making  up  the  sum.     In  copper,  there  are 
the  piatak  of  five  kppeeks,  the  groche  of  two  kopeeks,  and 
the  single  kopeek,  which  latter  coin  and  its  two  subdivisions, 
however,  are  seldom  met  with.    The  kopeek  is  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  an  English  penny ;  but  its  relative  value,  in  re- 
ference to  English  money,  depends  on  the  exchange,  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  from  ninepence, 
upwards.      It  is  now  1(^.      One  hundred  kopeeks  of 
the  present  copper  coinage  form  one  paper  rouble,  and 
weigh  10,150  grains  of  metal ;  whereas  tenpence  £,  the 
aVerage  corresponding  quantity  of  English  copper  coin- 
age, weigh  but  4,734  grains ;  consequently,  copper  is  worth 
in  England  considerably  more  than  double  its  value  in 
Russia.     In  this  consists  part  of  the  phenomenon;  the 
rest  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  paper  currency.     When 
the  paper  rouble  was  first  issued,  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  silver  rouble ;  at  present,  it  requires  four 
of  the  former  to  equal  one  of  the  latter.     It  fell  to  that 
degree  of  depreciation  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  there 
it  has  remained  ever  since,  without  the  least  attempt  being 
made  to  restore  it  to  its  former  value,  or  any  probability 
of  that  ever  taking  place.     There  have  been  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  connected  with  this  depreciation ;  but  upon 
these  it  ia  not  my  province  to  dwell. 

There  are  bank  roubles  or  notes  of  every  amount,  from 
five  to  a  thousand  roubles,  most  of  which  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour  and  shape,  besides  their  inscrip- 
tion.    Thus : 

The  five  rouble  note  is  blue ;  that  of  ten  is  pink,  and 
the  rest  are  white ;  but  the  shape  of  each  of  the  latter 
is  different,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  printing  them. 

The  note  of  200  is  white  in  front  and  dark  at  the  back, 
without  any  printed  border.  The  No.  200  is  repeated 
in  white  ciphers  on  the  back. 

The  note  of  100  is  much  larger  in  size,  and  white  also ; 
but  it  has  an  oval  border,  and  a  spread  eagle  at  each  angle. 
The  whole  inscription  is  in  the  centre;  the  No.  100  is  re- 
peated in  white  ciphers  at  the  back,  on  a  dark  oval. 
These  notes  are  commonly  called  stos.  meaning  hundreds 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

That  of  fifty  has  an  ornamented  square  border  on  a 
dark  ground ;  and  at  the  back,  the  year  in  large  white 
letters  on  a  dark  slip.     It  is  likewise  white. 

The  twenty-five  rouble,  or  guinea  note,  is  also  white,  and 
printed,  in    its  vertical  direction,    in  black  letters,  on  a  ' 
darkish  square  ground,  having  an  ornamented  border,  and 
the  No.  25  repeated  in  large  ciphers  on  the  back,  on  a 
black  slip. 

The  ten  rouble  has  the  number  printed  in  front,  at  the 
top,  under  the  Imperial  Eagle,  as  in  all  the  notes,  and  has 
a  black  square  border,  ornamented  at  each  comer,  and  the 
word  Desiat  (ten),  in  white  letters,  on  a  black  slip. 

The  five  rouble  note,  in  regard  to  printing,  resembles 
the  preceding,  and  the  word  Fiat  (five),  in  white  letters, 
at  the  back  of  it. 

Every  note  has  a  legend  all  round,  worked  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper,  the  year,  and  the  value,  being 
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marked  in  dark  letters.     The  paper  of  which  they   are 
made  is  very  coarse,  easily  torn,  and  wears  indifferently. 

The  issue  of  paper  has,  by  the  recent  regulations  of 
Mons.  Cancrine,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  been  limited  to 
the  amount  already  in  circulation,  without  augmentation  or 
diminution,  by  which  its  credit  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
on  a  more  solid  foundation.     The  idea  of  considering  the 
circulating  bank  notes  as  part  of  the  public  debt,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fund  (caisse  d'amartissement)^  and 
to  bear  interest,  has  been  abandoned  as  injurious ;  and  yet 
such  a  determination  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  rate 
of  value  of  the  notes.     The  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Finance  Minister  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  our  political  economists.     **  Le  vrai  cr^it,^ 
observes  that  Minister,  ^'  repose  sur  un  syst^me  pers6v6- 
rant  d^6conomie  financi^re ;  sur  le  maintien  de  Fequilibre 
entre  le  revenu  et  la  depense  ;  sur  le  soin  d'^eviter  les  em- 
prunts  en.  temps  de  paix;  enfin,  sur  Texactitude  scrupu- 
leuse  du  Gouvernement  k  remplir  ses  obligations  envers  les 
creanciers  de  Tetat."    The  oscQlations  which  these  notes  are 
known  to  experience  in  their  value  relative  to  that  of  specie, 
are  so  slight  that  they  have  never  affected  either  the  domes- 
tic well-being  of  the  subject,  the  national  industry,  commer- 
cial speculation,  or  the  rate  of  exchange;  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  existing  capitals  and  property  of  every  description 
have  always  represented  the  same  value.    This  undoubtedly 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  notes  in  circulation 
been  subjected  to  the  inevitable  variation  which  their  va^ 
lue  must  undergo,  where  the  system  is  adopted  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  their  number,  by  which  their  intrinsic 
value  is  either  diminished,  or  unnaturally  increased. 

The  whole  capital  in  circulation  in  bank  notes  in  the 
empire,  up  to  January  1827,  amounted,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing years  (no  change  whatever  having  taken  place  since), 

to.  595,776>310  roubles.     Ten  millions  of  notes,  of  five  and 
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ten  roubles  each,  were  printed,  which  form  a  fund,  simplj, 
as  a  means  of  exchanging  them  for  notes  of  a  higher  value, 
or  for  those  that  are  worn  out. 

The  transactions  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
ore  carried  on  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  a  bank,  called  the 
**  Assignatsionnoi  Bank,^  one  of  the  numerous  fine  build- 
ings of  that  capital,  and  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  and 
severity  of  its  architecture,  situated  in  a  street  called  the 
Bolchaya  Sadovaya,  not  far  from  the  Russian  shops  here- 
after to  be  described. 

According  to  the  tables  published  by  Weydemeyer,  the 
total  revenue  of  Russia  amounts  to  450,000,000  roubles 
paper  money  value.  From  documents,  still  more  authen- 
tic, the  public  debt  in  January  1827,  the  year  in  which  I 
visited  St.  Petersburgh,  including  the  sum  remaining  due 
to  Holland,  the  ^'dettes  inferieures  k  terme,^  and  the  ^*  dettes 
k  rentes  perpetuelles,'*^  in  gold,  silver,  and  papar  cur- 
rency, at  six  and  five  per  cents,  appears  to  have  been,  as 
follows  :— 

Debt  to  Holland,  46,100,000  florins. 


{ 


National  Debt. 

In  Gold,  14,220  roubles. 

In  Silver,  83,143,731 

In  Bank  Notes,  264,496,304 

The  management  of  the  public  debt  is  confided  to  a 
commission  d*amortissementy  who,  every  year,  by  their  pur- 
chases, redeem  a  certain  quantity  of  the  public  debt.  The 
amount  of  that  redemption  in  the  course  of  1826  in  the 
five  and  six  per  cents,  was  as  follows : — 

r  In  Gold,  8,700  roubles. 

}  In  Silver,  12,218,420 

(^In  Bank  Notes,  64,930,240 

By  these  several  payments  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  the  amount  before   quoted.     The  punctuality  of  the 
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Russian  Goverament  towards  its  public  creditors  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged ;  and  its  conduct  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient debt  contracted,  with  Holland,  to  which  all  arrears  of 
interest  that  accrued  during  the  occupation  of  that  country 
by  the  enemy  of  Russia  were  liquidated,  has  materially 
tended  to  strengthen  that  confidence  in  its  funds  which  keeps 
their  value  at  their  present  steady  rate.  I  I^ave  heai4  in 
the  course  of  the  last  winter,  a  diplomatic  character  of 
the  first  respectability,  unconnected  with  Russia,  say  that 
he  considered  the  Russian  funds  equal  in  security  to  those 
of  England,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  advantage  of  a 
Urger  interest. 

There  are  in  St.  Petersburgh  other  public  banks  con- 
nected vdth  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  operations  of 
which  necessarily  and  materially  influence  the  state  of  the 
currency  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  Intrin- 
sically, however,  those  institutions  are  intended  more  for 
the  advantage  and  convenience  of  private  individuals  than 
for  any  direct  public  purpose.  These  are  the  Loan  Bank 
and  the  Commercial  Bank.  Their  purport  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles.  Their  operations  are  extensive. 
The  capital  of  the  Commercial  Bank  is  30,000,000  roubles ; 
but  as  it  receives  deposits,  bearing  interest,  in  aid  of  its 
funds,  with  which  it  carries  on  the  several  commercial 
operations  of  lending  money,  discounting  bills,  and  mort- 
gaging or  anticipating  payments  on  goods,  &c.,  the  dis- 
posable capital  is  always  much  more  considerable :  up  to 
January  1827,  that  capital  amounted  to  256,498,355 
roubles,  or  about  11,000,000  sterling.  The  net  profit  of 
this  bank  in  1826  amounted  to  2,216,588  roubles,  51 
kopeeks.  That  of  the  Loan  Bank  for  the  same  year  was 
2,080,722  roubles,  29  kopeeks. 

There  is  only  one  other  banking  establishment  which  I 
noticed  in  St.  Petersburgh,  that  requires  to  be  mentioned 
before  I  conclude  my  observations  on  the  commercial  insti- 
tutions of  that  capital.     This  is  the  Lombard,  or  Mont  de 
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Pieie,  an  establishment  similar  to  that  which  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  fonned  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  which 
valuable  goods,  merchandise,  trinkets,  jewels,  &c.,  may  be 
deposited  by  all  classes  of  persons  for  corresponding  loans 
of  money,  to  any  amount  above  ten  roubles,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent.  The  resources  of  this  powerful  engine 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress-mother ;  and 
it  is  with  them  that  she  is  enabled  to  support  the  Oreat 
Foundling  Hospitals  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  useful  institutions  connected  with  those 
hospitals.  The  Lombard  also  receives  deposits  of  money 
for  an  indefinite  time,  for  which  it  pays  a  yearly  interest  of 
five  per  cent.  The  floating  or  disposable  capital  of  this 
branch  is  about  60,000,000  roubles.  The  building  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  least  showy  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
access,  and  entrance  to  it,  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  more  prevalent  practice  of  that  capital,  of  placing 
all  public  institutions  in  large  edifices  having  a  striking 
exterior. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PICTURE  OF   ST.  PBTBRSBUR6H. 

Intboduction  to  Court. — Ceiemonial  atteDding  it. — Interview  with 
His  present  Majesty  and  with  the  Empress-mother. — ^Ton  of  Society. — 
The  fair  sex— Opinion  of  a  modem  French  traveller.— Soirees. — Balb. 
— Internal  arrangement  of  the  Palaces  and  other  Houses  of  the  Nobility. 
— Extravagant  number  of  Servants 'and  attendants. — Principal  Palaces 
of  Noblemen  at  St.  Petersburgh. — Ffetes  prices  and  **  at  homes."— 
Visiting. — Birth-days.-*Onomastic  days.^-Court  F^tes. — Bal  Masqu^ 
attheTaurida  Palace.— Imperial  Christenings.— Dinners. — Form  and 
style  of  a  Russian  Dinner  in  the  houses  of  the  great — English  Sauce  and 
Russian  Cookery.  —  Delicious  Fish.  —  Introduction  of  the  English 
fashion  of  Dining. — ^Mansion  of  Count  Stanislaus  Potocki. — Dining 
among  the  English  at  St.  Petersburgh. — ^'^Conversazioni.'' — Cards. — 
La  Mouche.— Splendour  and  pomp  of  the  Russian  Nobility  in  former 
times.— Grande  Society  at  the  Palace  of  the  late  Great  Chamberlain, 
Naryschkine.  —  His  fortune,  death,  embalming,  and  burial.  —  Lion 
Naryschkincw — Midnight  Suppers.— State  of  Society  among  the  Russian 
Merchants.— MagniBcent  Houses  and  Yttes  of  some  of  them. — ^The 
Clubs.— The  English  Club.— The  Commercial  Club.— The  English 
Library.— The  Tiers  £/ai^— Public  Walks.— The  Lounge  in  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  the  Regent-Street  of  St.  Petersburgh.— Equipages 
and  Pedestrians. — ^The  Englbh  and  the  Russian  Quays.— The  Summer 
Garden  and  its  magnifioent  railing. 

**  But  trive  to  all  this  learning,'^  said  a  lively  young 
Russian  Officer  to  me  one  day,  whom  I  had  been  en- 
tertaining with  a  long  and  prosing  account  (as  I  fear  my 
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readers,  too,  will  find  it)  of  what  I  had  seen  in  his  fiivourite 
dty.  **  Trive  to  all  this  learning,  et  allons  voir  les  lionsy 
as  one  of  jour  adopted  countrymen,  who  came  over  to  see 
the  coronation,  said  to  a  lady  in  his  best  French,  d  rAn- 
glaite:^  and  so  say  I  too;  for  I  fear  I  am  tiring  out  even 
the  most  patient  and  the  gravest  of  my  readers,  with  my 
endless  list  of  buildings  and  institutions. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  an  introduction 
to  Court  at  home,  that  it  facilitates  a  similar  ceremony 
abroad.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  ostentation  alone  which 
leads  a  traveller  entitled  either  by  his  rank,  his  station, 
his  character  in  society,  or  by  courtesy,  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion, to  wish  for  a  presentation  at  Court.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  respects  in  this  country,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  exalted  persons,  the  majority  of  foreigners  who 
have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the  Sovereign, 
in  common  with  his  Majesty'^s  subjects,  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  appearing  in  the  Royal  presence  in  less  than 
the  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing more  than  a  mute  acknowledgment  of  their  re- 
spect. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  abroad.  The 
Sovereign  condescends  to  address  every  stranger  who  is 
presented,  frequently  discourses  with  him  on  interesting 
topics, — a  circumstance  the  more  flattering  to  the  indivi- 
dual thus  honoured,  as  the  conversation  is  generally  di- 
rected to  subjects  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Such  is 
the  practice  followed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Em- 
presses at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh;  and  the  well-known 
affability  and  gracious  courtesy  with  which  they  receive 
strangers,  render  it  natural  for  a  traveller  to  wish  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  distinction.  The  ceremonials  of  an  in- 
troduction at  Court  in  St  Petersburgh  are  very  different 
from  those  which  are  observed  on  a  first  presaitation  at 
the  King's  levee  in  England. 

The  first  necessary  step  on  such  an  occasion  is  an 
application  to  the  Ambassador,  or  Minister  of  the  coun- 
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try  to  ivhich  the  stranger  belongs,  ivho  requests  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  him  of  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  Emperor  will  receiye  the  stranger. 
Ambassadors,  particularly  the  English,  have  instructions 
not  to  present,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  any  other  persons 
than  such  as  have  already  had  that  honour  conferred  on 
them  at  home.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  answer  of 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affidrs  is  not  forwarded  until  a 
long  time  after  the  appKcation,  and  then  the  notice  is  pro- 
bably  very  short,  which  notice  is  communicated  by  the 
Ambassador  to  the  applicant  in  an  official  form.  The 
hour  appointed  is  generally  two  o^clock,  after  the  pa- 
rade, at  which  time,  the  person  to  be  presented,  dressed 
either  in  a  military  or  naval  uniform,  or  in  the  court-dress 
of  his  own  country,  repairs  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  is  received  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the  (}rand  Master 
of  the  Geremonies,  who  conducts  him  into  a  waiting-room, 
in  the  E!mperor''s  private  suite  of  apartments.  The  last^ 
mentioned  Grand  Officer  himself  next  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  conducts  the  stranger  into  the  apartm^it  ad- 
joining the  sitting-room  of  his  Majesty,  opposite  the  doors 
of  which  he  is  desired  to  place  hintself.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  household,  and  one  or  two  more  Masters  of 
the  Ceremonies,  are  present  in  this  room ;  and  when  more 
than  one  stranger  is  to  be  presented,  they  are  placed  in  an 
oblique  line,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and 
&cing  the  entrance  into  the  Emperor^sroom.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, two  pages  throw  op^n  the  folding-doors  of  the  apart- 
ment; and  his  Majesty,  dressed  in  his  simple  uniform, 
booted  and  spurred,  with  a  single  star  on  his  breast,  ad- . 
vftnces,  smiling  and  bowing  most  courteously,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  highly  bred  gentleman  receives  his  guests ; 
and  having  heard  the  name^  of  the  individual  first  to  be 
presented,  pronounced  aloud  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
c^^emonies^  proceeds  to  address  him,  and  to  ask  questions, 
concluding  generally  with  some  well-turned  and  flattering 
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compliment.     When  his  Majesty  has  thus  addressed  ail 
those  who  have  been  presented,  he  retires  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  bidding  them  conjointly  farewell^  while  they  remain 
still  in  their  places  until  the  folding-doors  are  once  more 
closed,  when  they  are  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  the 
reigning  Empress,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  both  which  Princesses  are  accompanied,  on  sudi 
occasions,  by  one  or  two  ladies  of  honour,  and  as  many 
Grand  Officers  of  the  Court,  without  any  other  pomp,  and 
with  both  of  whom  precisely  the  same  ceremony,  in  evoy 
respect,  takes  place.     There  is  of  coiu*8e  no  kneeling  to 
either  the  Emperor  or  the  Empresses,  even  on  the  part 
of  subjects,  and  the  kissing  of  hands  takes  place  only 
with    the  two  Empresses.      The  only  manifestation  of 
respect  required  on  the  appearance  of  the  Sovereign,,  as 
well  as  at  his  departure,  is  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head.     It  is  curious  that  a  more  humble  obeisance  should 
be  practised  in  the  presence   of  a  constitutional  King, 
than  before  an  absolute  Monarch.     On  all  these  occasions, 
it  is  not  the  etiquette  for  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to 
be  present,  unless  required  by  his  Majesty,  or  except  when 
the  Ambassador  himself  has  requested  a  personal  audience 
at  the  same  time.     When,  however,  the  Emperor  signifies 
his  pleasure  to  receive  the  first  presentation  of  a  stranger 
at  the  Cercle  du  Corps  Diplomatique,  the  individual  is 
presented  by  the  Ambassador  in  person,  and  the  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  state  apartments,  with  more  pomp  than 
I  have  described,  but  with  much  less  of  that  gratification 
which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all  who  have  had  the  honour 
of  a  private  introduction  to  the  present  leading  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  Russia.     The  names  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  that  honour  are  inserted  on  the  following  day 
in  the  Court  Gazette  and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburgfa, 
from  authority. 

When  his  Majesty  admitted  me  to  the  honour  of  bdng 
presented  to  him,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
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happy  manner  in  which  he  studied  to  put  those  who  were 
introduced  to  him  at  their  ease,  by  entering  at  once,  and 
with  great  fluency,  upon  the  subject  most  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  them.     To  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
been  presented  at  the  same  time,  and  who  was  known  to 
have  recently  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Denmark,  Swe^ 
den,  and  Norway,  his  Majesty  put  such  questions  respect- 
ing that  journey,  and  the  many  natural  beauties  which  it 
must  have  ofiered  to  his  attention,  as  were  likely  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  entering  freely  upon  the  subject. 
The  apt  remarks  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  several  parts 
of  the  traveller's  rapid  narrative  of  his  journey,  evinced  a 
facility  of  discoursing  on  the  various  topics  connected  with 
that  narrative,  and  a  degree  of  condescension,  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  striking  impression  on  our  minds.     In 
addressing  me  next,  his  Majesty  with  equal  ease  changed 
the  topic  of  conversation,  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
state  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  modem  discoveries 
in  England ;  was  pleased  to  allude  to  the  investigation  on 
the  art  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians,  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  experiments  on 
that  subject ;  asked  my  opinion  of  the  civil,  naval,  and  mi- 
litary hospitals  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and. spoke  very  highly 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  which  he  had  exa^ 
mined  minutely,  and   to  which  he  hoped  1  should  find 
those  in  his  capital  not  very  dissimilar.     He  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  services  rendered  to  Russia  by 
several  English  physicians,  among  whom  his  Majesty  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Sir  James  Wylie,  Dr.  Leighton,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
very  particular  and  affectionate  manner,  about  the  latter, 
as  to  whether  he  was  settled  in  London,  and  in  practice, 
or  living  in  the  country.     He  said  that  nothing  was  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  to  see  foreign  physicians  visiting  the 
public  establishments  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  he  hoped  that 
the  country  might  derive  benefit  from  their  observations. 
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and  that  he  himself  recollected  visitiDg  St.  BarthaloHtew'^s 
Hospital,  with  the  nature  of  whidi  institution  he  had  been 
much  pleased,  but  that  there  were  improvements  whidi  at 
that  time  struck  him  as  being  called  for  in  some  of  the 
wards.*  Having  permitted  me  to  make  a  reply  to  this  as 
well  as  to  several  other  observations  which  fell  from  him 
in  the  course  of  the  interview,  his  Majesty  withdrew  with 
**  JVsp^re  que  nous  aurons  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  souvent 
pendant  votre  sejour  k  St.  Petersbourg,^  addressed  to  Mr. 
M.  T — ,  the  other  gentleman  presented ;  and  "  Je  vous 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage,^  to  myself,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
about  to  leave  the  capital.  Having  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative to  a  question  of  his  Majesty,  whether  I  intended 
going  to  Moscow ;  the  Emperor  observed,  ^*  Vous  venez 
une  ville  qui  merite  k  tout  6gard  Tattention  d^un  voya- 
geur.  Vous  nous  yoyez  id  dans  des  habits  tout  neuft» 
que  nous  tachons  de  porter  le  mieux  possible ;  mais  k 
Moscow  on  volt  le  Russe  tel  qu'^il  est ;  on  decouvre  oe 
quMl  a  6t6 ;  et  on  petit  juger  par  1^  ce  qu^  pourra  devenir 
un  jour.  Certes,  Tancienne  capitale  de  la  Russie  doit  ofirir 
des  reflections  interessantes  k  une  personne  instruite  et  sans 
pr^jugfes."" 

On  quitting  the  presence-chamber.  Count  Stanislaus 
Potockiy  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  preceded  by 
the  Fourriers  de  la  Cour,  accompanied  us  to  the  apart- 
ments  of  her  Majesty,  the  Empress-mother.  It  had  been 
announced  to  us  by  Mr.  Disbrowe,  that  we  should  be  pre- 
sented to  both  the  Empresses ;  but,  on  leaving  the  Em- 
peror's apartments,  we  learned  with  regret  that  the  reign- 
ing Empress  had  that  morning  become  indisposed.     The 

*  His  Majesty's  obsen^tion  was  perfectly  just,  I  am  aony  to  say,  as  I 
have  been  informed  on  inquiry  since  my  return.  The  system  was  a  bad 
one  then ;  and  a  well-known  surgeon,  now  retired,  was  too  much  engaged 
in  private  practice,  to  pay  more  than  an  hour's  attention  each  week  to  the 
condition  of  his  wards.  But  new  men  and  new  measures  have  redeemed 
the  well-merited  reputation  of  diat  excellent  establishment. 
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Bin  press  Maria  Feodorovna  entered  her  audience-cham- 
ber, accompanied  by  Prince  Dolgorouky,  and  one  or  two 
^  Dames  dlionneur  a  Portrait,^  and,  in  the  most  affSuble 
manner  imaginable,  addressed  first  Mr.  T — ,  and  then  my- 
self, each  upon  our  favourite  topics  of  personal  information. 
In  her  observations,  acuteness  of  remark,  and  that  concise 
and  aphoristical  style  of  speaking  which  is  so  striking  in 
persons  who  are  masters  of  the  French  language,  her  Ma- 
jesty reminded  me  of  Madame  de  Stael,  with  whom  I  had 
been  well  acquainted,  and  had  frequently  visited  at  Paris. 
She  seemed,  indeed,  to  possess  all  the  erudition  of  that 
celebrated  lady,  with  principles  far  different  from  hers, 
and  a  knowledge  fully  as  extensive  as  had  been  noticed  by 
Madame  de  Campan  in  the  *^  Comtesse  du  Nord,^  thirty- 
five  years  before.  Her  Majesty  had  been  informed,  that 
I  had  visited  with  great  assiduity  all  the  public  establish- 
ments in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  particularly  her  own,  and 
said  she  trusted  that  I  saw  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
them.  She  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  several 
remarks  I  had  made ;  and,  with  a  smile,  alluded  to  the 
curiosity  wliich,  in  my  character  of  physician,  I  had 
evinced  at  the  College  of  the  "  DemoiseUes  Nobles,''  to  see 
one  of  their  dresses,  in  consequence  of  having  been  struck 
with  what  I  certainly  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  effect 
of  excessive  lacing,  a  uniformly  very  small  waist  in  all  die 
pupils,  which  contrasted  in  a  striking  maimer  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  bust ;  and  which  had  it  been  produced  bv 
'  busks  and  laces,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  condemning,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture health  of  the  young  ladies.  "  Je  suis  bien  aise  qu'on 
vous  ait  montr^  une  de  leur  robes,  od  vous  devez  avoir 
remarqu6  qu'il  n'y  avait  que  des  trds  petites  baleines^-^et 
on  ne  permet  aucun  corset  dessous.''  It  was  thus,  indeed, 
that  I  found  matters  on  inquiry,  and  I  could  not  help, 
on  that  occasion,  feeling  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
general  appearance  and  figure  of  the  pupils,  which  was 
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what  the  French  call  ivelte  et  bien  cambree.  But  I  had 
afterwards  su£Scient  opportunities  of  observing  that  such  is 
the  almost  natural  conformation  of  all  the  fair  sex  among 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Her  Majesty,  like  the  Emperor, 
alluded,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  my  '^  travail 
sur  les  Momies  d'Egypte,*^  and  even  on  this  subject 
she  evinced  great  information  by  her  remarks  on  what  I 
had  publicly  advanced  respecting  the  conformation,  age, 
disease,  and  mode  of  preparing  the  mummy  I  had  ex> 
amined,  as  well  as  on  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from 
those  facts.  "Pour  moi,^  said  her  Majesty,  **je  trouve 
dans  ce  sujet  quelque  chose  de  touchant,  par  la  considera- 
tion du  quel  on  se  croit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  transporte  k  Tepo- 
que  de  ce  peuple  singtdier  et  celebre,  de  mani^re,  non  seule- 
ment  it  pouvoir  consulter  les  grands  monumens  qui  ont 
transmis  jusqu**^  nous  leur  gloire  et  leur  connoissances ; 
mais  £L  etudier  et  toucher  avec  reverence  les  mains  mdmes 
qui  les  ont  ^riges.^^  She  then  withdrew  with  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy,  which  were  acknowledged  on  our  part 
by  a  profound  bow  when  we  quitted  the  room.  In  a  few 
miiiutes  after,  however,  the  Prince  Dolgorouky  having 
signified  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  that  it  was 
her  Majesty^s  pleasure  to  confer  with  me  in  private,  I  fol- 
lowed her  physician.  Dr.  Ruhl,  into  her  boudoir^  where 
she  was  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  book  and  the 
implements  for  embroidery.  Her  Majesty  having  apolo- 
gized for  detaining  me,  as  she  was  pleased  to  observe,  and 
for  requesting  to  see  me  in  her  own  apartments,  proceeded 
to  ask  more  particularly  what  impression  I  had  received  on 
visiting  her  establishments — what  was  my  opinion  of  their 
respective  utility — and  if  I  thought  that  any  thing  more 
could  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 
This  address  was  delivered  in  that  tone  of  kindness  and 
affability  which,  while  it  gave  me  encouragement,  tended 
also  to  increase  my  respect  for  that  amiable  and  benevolent 
Princess.     I  need  not  repeat  to  my  readers  what  I  stated 
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on  the  subject  of  her  Majesty^s  numerous  charitable  and 
other  institutions.  My  sentiments  on  that  point  have  been 
sufficiently  expressed  in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters.  I 
observed,  among  other  things,  that  I  thought  an  hospital 
for  the  specific  treatment  and  alleviation  of  the  diseases  of 
children,  was  a  monument  well  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  a  Princess,  who  had  almost  exhausted  every  other  chan- 
nel of  philanthropy  in  favour  of  the  capital  and  the  na- 
tion. Such  an  establishment  appeared  as  necessary  in  St. 
Petersburgh  as  it  was  found  to  be  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
London ;  since  there  existed  no  provision,  or  very  scanty  if 
any,  for  that  important  object  in  St.  Petersburgh,  except 
in  behalf  of  the  foundlings.  Her  Majesty  seemed  struck 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ing the  idea,  turned  to  her  physician,  and  said,  *^  II  faut 
faire  cela,'"  and  begged  me  to  develope  a  little  farther  the 
idea,  with  the  details  and  prospective  benefit  of  which,  her 
Majesty  appeared  highly  delighted.  She  requested  that,  on 
my  return  to  London,  I  would  send  her  a  plan  for  such  an 
institution ;  and  that  whenever  any  new  discovery  in  fa- 
vour of  humanity,  or  important  fact  bearing  on  the  several 
objects  of  her  attention,  came  to  light  in  England,  I  would 
not  fail  to  acquaint  her  with  it.  ^*  Car,^  added  she, 
*'  notre  sejour  sur  la  terre  est  si  court  qu^on  doit  regretter 
le  tems  perdu  sans  faire  du  bien.^  Her  Majesty  next  dis- 
coursed on  the  system  of  female  education  pursued  at  the 
two  colleges  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Demoiselles  Nobles. 
It  was  impossible,  without  being  guilty  of  injustice,  not  to 
admit  that  the  system,  as  one  of  public  education,  was  one 
of  which  the  most  polished  nation  might  well  be  proud  ; 
but  having,  throughout  my  professional  career,  had  in  view 
the  importance  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  education,  I  ven- 
tured to  remark,  that  a  constant  residence  of  nine  years,  with- 
out a  total  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  in  the  relations  of  life 
and  mode  of  living,  were  it  only  for  once  during  that  period ; 
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or  without  passing  a  certain  time  at  home  in  the  boaom  cf 
their  famili^  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  oonstitutiaii  at 
the  pupils,  impede  the  full  deyelopment  of  their  persoosy 
and  not  improve  their  general  appearance.     Her  Majesty 
was  jdeased  to  admit,  in  answer,  that  the  observation  was 
both  pkusible  and  natural ;  but  thiit  experience  had  taught 
them  differently,  smce  it  was  but  seldom  that  a&y  of  the 
inconveniences  I  had  enumerated,  had  been  observed  in 
either  of  those  institutions.      The  pupils  were  allowed 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  lar^  gardens  of  the  esta- 
blishment, as  well  as  within  doors,  and  were  sent  out  to 
the  country  in  carriages,  once  or  twice  during  the  summer 
months.    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
in  Russia  to  follow  the  plan  of  sending  the  young  ladies 
to  their  homes  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  considering 
the  immense  distances  which  many  of  them  would  hnve 
to  travel  in  so  vast  an  Empire,  and  the  means  of  convey* 
ance  in  the  most  distant  Governments  as  yet  so  imp^ect. 
Besides,  the  very  limited  education  of  some  of  the  parents, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  an  eye  over  the  moral  oon* 
duct  of  many  of  the  pupils,  while  spending  their  holidays 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  three  thousand  versts,  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  plan  of  vacations  followed 
in  great  seminaries.     How  could  we  answer  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  lady,  observed  the  Empress,  placed  be* 
yond  our  notice  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  every  year, 
even  though  she  were  living  with  relations  during  that 
time? — relations  probably  either  too  indulgoat  or  indif- 
ferent, and  among  whom  our  pupil  might  come  in  contact 
with    strangers,    boorish    servants,    or    inconsiderate   fe> 
male  acquaintance,  and  bring  back  notions  which  might 
contaminate  the  whole  flock,  or  which  might  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  observations.     ^^  Non,  Monsieur  le  Docteur, 
nos  jeunes  demoiselles  doivent  etre  comme  la  femme  de 
Cesar.     On  ne  doit  ni  les  soupfonner-^ni  parler  d'*elles.^ 
This  apt  classical  allusion  showed  the  sources  of  read- 
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ing  of  ber  Majesty.  The  next  topic  was  the  £n£aii0 
Trouves,  and  the  merit  of  that  system.  Her  Majesty 
agreed  that  it  was,  at  most,  a  system  of  questionable  utility, 
that  it  fiedled  to  produce  many  of  the  moral  results  ex.* 
pected  from  it,  and  that  it  was  pirobably  an  encourage- 
ment to  vice.  **  Mais,^  added  she,  **  c*eat  un  ^tablisse- 
ment  que  m^a  legu^  feu  mon  mari,  (visibly  affected)  ;  i]  Fa 
commis  k  mes  soins,  et  je  me  charge  de  faire  scrupuleuse- 
ment  le  plus  de  bien  possible  pour  oes  malheureux  qui 
sont  dkjk  assez  mis^rables  de  n'^appartenir  k  aucune  caste 
dans  la  societ^.**^  She  hoped,  however,  that  whatever  de- 
grees of  vice  it  might  have  encouraged,  it  would  be  found 
fully  compensated  by  the  number  of  lives  which  the  system 
was  calculated  to  save  and  protect.  In  reply,  I  admitted 
that  if  any  consideration  was  calculated  to  serve  as  a  de- 
fence to  a  system  which  moral  writers  concurred  in  regard- 
ing as  pernicious,  it  was  doubtless  the  manner  in  which 
that  system  was  made  to  work  under  her  Majesty^s  direc- 
tions ;  and  in  making  this  reply,  I  spoke  the  genuine  sen- 
timents of  my  conviction  on  that  subject.  The  Empress 
asked  whether  the  ^^  Foundling^  in  London  was  like  the 
^^Enfans  Trouv^s^  at  St.  Petersburgh;  and  upon  my 
replying  in  the  negative,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  know  if 
no  endeavours  had  ever  been  made  to  introduce  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  foundling  hospitals  into  England.  *'  An 
attempt,^  I  answered,  ^^  was  indeed  made  in  the  year  17^7) 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  40,000/.  towards  establishing  and  sup- 
porting a  foundling  hospital,  on  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in 
several  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  also  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  by  introducing  a  bill  to  that  effect  into  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  bill  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the 
reporter.  But,  independently  of  the  glaring  deformity  of 
a  system  which  professed  to  take  care  of  the  fruits  of  illicit 
passion,  no  matter  how  numerous ;  the  mode  in  which  the 
framers  of  that  bill  proposed  to  support  such  an  establish- 
ment was  too  unjust,  and  appeared  too  much  in  the  shape 
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of  an  encouragement  to  vice,  not  to  be  instantly  rejected. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  such,  that  not  only  the 
whole  nation  was  to  have  been  taxed  for  the  support  of 
one  particular  foundling  hospital  in  London,  but  also 
every  married  man  was  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  illegitimate  and  deserted  children, 
by  a  tax  to  be  paid  first  on  his  marriage,  next  on  the 
birth  of  every  child,  and  lastly  at  the  death  of  each  of  his 
children ;  thus  affording  b^  double  excuse  for  vice,  namely, 
the  conviction  that  its  illicit  fruits  would  be  takeu  care  of 
by  the  nation,  and  the  equal  certainty  that  in  following 
the  legitimate  career  of  matrimony  they  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  state  onerous  taxes.  By  the  establishment,  and, 
I  understand,  most  admirable  management  of  a  separate 
capital,  now  amounting  to  several  millions  of  roubles,  your 
Majesty  has  obviated  many  of  the  fatal  objections  to  such 
a  system.*"  "  Et  que  pensez-vous,^  next  inquired  the 
Empress,  ^'  de  n6tre  systeme  d'^education  anx  deux  maisons 
d^accouchement  pour  former  des  sages  femmes  qui  sont 
tiroes  elles-m^mes  de  TEtablissement  des  Enfans  Trouv6s  ?^ 
*^  I  am  aware,^  she  added,  ^'  that  some  persons  have  objected 
that  the  early  initiation  of  those  young  females  into  matters 
of  this  kind,  tends  much  to  deprave  their  minds ;  but  this 
objection  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  taking  care 
that  they  shall  not  leave  the  house,  until  by  a  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  by  an  appropriate  mental 
education  and  strict  examinations,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
fortified  against  temptation.""  On  this  subject  I  begged 
to  assure  her  Majesty,  that  my  experience  of  many  years 
spent  at  the  head  of  two  lying-in  institutions,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  sage-femmes  attended,  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  constant  witnessing  of  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
childbed,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  familiarizing  their  minds  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  scenes. 

Her  Majesty,  having  learned  that  I  proposed  to  visit 
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Moeoow,  was  so  oondescendiDg  as  to  say  that  she  would 
give  orders  to  have  letters  written  in  my  behalf  to  Prince 
Gallitzine,  theX^ovemor-general,  and  other  high  characters, 
resident  in  that  city,  in  order  that  I  might  enjoy  every  pos» 
sible  JFacility  ;*  ^'  et  en  attendant  je  vpus  consdUe,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur,  d^achever  les  visites  que  vous  avez  faites  & 
nos  ^tablissemens  par  une  course  k  Gatchina,  o^  se  donne 
la  premi^  ^ucation  aux  enfans  trouv6s.^  To  which  I 
assented.  ^'  Notre  bon  Ruhl  viendra  vous  chercher  dans.un 
Equipage  de  la  oour,  et  comme  la  distance  est  trop  grande 
pour  retoumer  en  ville  le  mSme  jour  a  Theure  di^  diner,  je 
dcMinerai  les  entires  necessaires  pour  qu^on  ait  soin  de  vous.^ 
Her  Miyesty  then  accepted  the  copy  of  my  memoirs  on 
the  Art  of  Embalming,  which  I  had  previously  obtained 
permission  to  present  to  her,  and  allowed  me  to  take  my 
respectful  leave,  saying  that  she  herself  must  proceed  to 
her  dinner,  which  she  had  delayed  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
yond her  usual  time,  that  having  been  the  length  of  our 
interview. 

The  Empress-mother  is  not  only  a  most  extraordinary 
princess  for  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind,  but  in 
person  also.  Her  figure,  as  Madame  de  Campan  has  ob- 
served, is  graceful  and  majestic,  without  afiPectation.  Her 
manHre^  gait,  and  deportment,  are  of  the  most  refined  de- 
scription. There  is  so  much  suavity  of  expression  in  her 
countenance,  that  no  one  need  feel  embarrassed  in  her  pre^ 
sence.  Her  taille  is  precisely  what  Madame  de  Campan 
described  it  to  have  been  forty-five  years  ago,  stately  and 
elanc6e.    Her  form  and  complexion  are  those  of  a  perscm 

*  ETsntually  I  was  compelled  to  lelinqauh  my  intention,  and  to 
return,  with  great  regret,  the  four  letters  of  recommendation  with  which 
her  Majesty  honoured  me,  in  consequence  of  having  received  intelligence 
from  England  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had  declined  to  grant  me  an 
extension  of  my  leave  of  absence,  which  was  about  to  expire.  I  saw 
myself,  ^erefore,  under  the  necesuty  of  tracing  my  steps  homeward, 
without  any  farther  digiessioB. 
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several  yean  younger,  and  she  eeema  to  enjoy  tke 
perfect  state  <^  health.  She  was  attired  in  a  lilac 
fobe,  arranged  in  <the  motrt  modert  style,  with  a  head-^lreas 
ttmamented  with  Marabou  feathers,  disposed  with  Ac 
greatest  simplietty. 

Although  tkeither  my  occupatioBs  nor  my  indniBdiaii 
were  likely  to  permit  me  to  enter  much  into  mixed  sodely 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  yet  the  ciroumstanoes  imder  which  I 
was  placed,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  was  the  foit  of 
good  society  in  St.  Petersburgfa,  led  me  to  accept  a  few 
invitations  to  dinners  and  evesung  parties ;  and  to  oanfann 
mydf  to  the  ceremonious  Usages  of  the  country,  so  aa  to 
acquire  some  smattering  of  knowledge  on  such  weighty 
matters.  Indeed  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  from  home  in 
search  of  what  is  oonsidared  high  life ;  for,  from  the  weU- 
known  popularity  and  affable  manneri  of  our  noble  host 
and  hostess,  thdr  house,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until  die 
hour  of  ten  or  ^ven,  but  not  later,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
most  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  kauMon^  distinguiab- 
ed  either  for  birth,  talents,  pleasing  conversation,  or  high 
reputation.  With  the  exception  of  a  &w  days,  when  the 
Oount  and  Countess  were  from  home,  their  hospitable  and 
splendid  board  was  on  every  other  occasion  frequented  by 
sixteen  or  twenty  persons  of  that  dass;  besides  some  who 
were  eith^  remarkable  for  science,  or  by  individuals  of  great 
literary  reputaticm.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  Count  Nessel- 
lode,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Count  Kotchoufaey, 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Council ;  Aid-de-camp,  Ge- 
neral Benckendorff,  commanding  the  Oendarmerie ;  Prinne 
y  olkonsky ,  Comptroller-General  Of  the  Imperial  Household ; 
Generds  BidaMn  and  Prince  Menstchicoff,  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  late  war ;  Count  Pousdikine,  cup-bearer 
to  the  Emperor;  M.  Danhkoff,  "  Adjoust"  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  several  other  distinguished 
perscms*  Count  Woronxow,  however,  is  one  of  those  no- 
blemen, who,  knowing  how  to  appreciate  veal  merit,  whe- 
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diar  aooompttiied  by  titular  dbtinctioii  or  not,  is  glad  of 
every  opportunity  of  evincing  his  regard  for  it.  He  there- 
fore frequently  invited  to  his  taUe  members  of  other  ranks 
of  society,  for  whom  he  entertained  esteem,  particularly 
many  individuals  among  the  English  merchants  and  manu- 
fiu^turers.  This  convivial  and  pleasing  intercourse — these 
flte%  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  were,  however, 
damped  by  the  sad  intell^;ence  of  the  demise  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  borothar-in-law  of  the  Count,  and  to  whom 
he  and  the  Countess  were  affectionately  attached.  That 
incomparaUy  moral  and  excellent-hearted  nobleman  had 
sunk  under  a  lingering  disorder,  when  hopes  were  dawn- 
ing of  his  recovery ;  and  although,  at  the  time  of  our  leav« 
ing  En^and,  his  foreign  reUtives  entertained  very  little 
expectation  of  again  seeing  him  on  their  return :  the  shock 
caused  by  the  announcement  of  his  death  threw  our  whole 
fiunily  into  a  state  of  affiction. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  young  noblemen  and  others  who 
accompanied  the  two  or  three  last  Embassies-extraordinary 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  whether  they  were  not  highly  pleased 
as  well  as  surprised,  at  the  state  of  society  they  found  in 
that  dty ;  whether  they  did  not,  in  fact,  think  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  intercourse  of  the  noble,  the  gay,  and 
the  rich  in  St  Petersburgh,  is  distinguished  by  a  j'e  ne  sfaii 
quoif  which  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in  capitals  that  boast  of  a 
high^  degree  of  civilization.  With  respect  to  the  fair 
sex,  I  would  rather  quote  the  opinion  of  a  French 
writer,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  alluded,  and  who, 
although  very  far  from  being  always  correct  or  just  in 
his  remarks  and  descriptions,,  must,  in  his  character  of 
Frenchman,  be  a  better  authority  on  the  subject  than  my- 
self, and  certainly  <me  less  likely  to  be  partial.  I  can  only 
preface  his*  account  of  the  Russian  ladies  of  fashionable 
society,  by  the  tender  of  my  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  its  truth. 

'^  Certains  voyageurs,^  says  Monsieur  Ancdot,  ^*  et  no. 
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tamment  Fauteur  des  Memaires  SScrettet,  oot  denano6  k 
TEurope  Tignorance  des  femmes  Russes ;  je  ne  sais  s^ils 
6taieDt  ^quitables  k  F^poque  oil  ils  portaient  ce  jugement, 
mais  je  ne  puis  le  ratifier.  Profitant  des  privileges  at- 
taches k  ma  quality  d^^tranger,  j^ai  plus  d'*une  fois  francliie 
la  ligne  de  demarcation  ^tablie  entre  les  deux  sexes;  yai 
cause  avec  ses  femmes  qu^on  accuse  dUgnorance,  et  diec  la 
plus  part  d''entre  elles,  j^ai  trouv^  une  instruction  variee 
jointe  k  une  extreme  finesse  d'^esprit,  une  oonnaissance 
souvent  approfondie  des  differentes  litteratures  de  rEurope, 
et  une  gr&ce  d^eiocution  que  pourraient  envier  beauooup 
de  Fran^aises.  CVst  surtout  thez  les  jeunespersonnesque 
ces  qualit^s  se  font  plus  particuli^rement  lemarquer :  ceik 
prouverait  que  depuis  le  dernier  si^cle,  r^ducation  des 
femmes  en  Russie  a  pris  une  direction  nouvelle,  et  que  ce 
qui  a  pu  dtre  vrai  il-y-a  trente  ans,  a  cess^  de  T^tre  au- 
jourd^'hui.  II  est  assez  commun  de  rencontrer  a  Peters- 
bourg  des  demoiselles  parlant  avec  une  ^gale  facilit6  le 
Fran9ais,  PAUemand,  I'Anglais,  et  le  Russe.  JPen  pour- 
rais  citer  qui  ^crivent  dans  ces  quatres  langues,  et  dont  le 
style  est  remarquable  par  une  rare  correction  jointe  k  une 
grande  ei^gance.^ 

foreigners  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  female 
beauty  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  ladies  are  not  so  strikingly  handsome  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  to  this  assertion  there  are  a  great  many  exoep- 
tions*     Speaking  at  random  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy, 

I  may  safely  quote  the  Countess  W herself,  as  most 

of  the  distinguished  people  of  this  country  have  had  a  fiill 
opportunity  of  knowing  her,  during  her  stay  in  England ; 
the  Countess  Z  ■,  without  question,  one  of  the  handsom- 
est women  in  Europe ;  the  Princess  Sophie  ft  ,  young 
and  beautiful ;  with  several  others,  whose  names  have  es- 
caped my  memory,  as  among  the  exceptions.  In  alluding 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  ladies  at  St.  Petersbui^h, 
I  do  not  mean  tp  enter  on  the  question,  whether  Rus- 
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sian  women  are  in  genend  handsome  or  the  reverse ;  my 
observations  relate  simply  to  the  females  that  I  met 
with  in  the  best  society  of  that  capital,  whether  really 
Russian,  or  more  likely,  Polish,  Livonian,  Esthonian,  or 
German,  but  still  forming  part  of  the  population  of  that 
dty. 

A  very  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  several  charac- 
ters of  female  beauty  occurs  whenever  they  are  assembled 
together  at  a  soiree^  or  reunion^  at  the  houses  of  people  of 
rank.  These  soirees  take  place  frequently  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  without  any  written  invitation  or  cards,  but  simply 
by  reciprocal  verbal  communications  among  the  friends 
and  acluiowledged  visitors  of  the  party  at  whose  house  they 
are  to  be  held.  These  reunions  differ  from  both  the  con- 
versazione,  and  the  fitespriies,  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  former  only,  which  may  be  assumed  as  pretty 
nearly  the  model  of  all  of  them*  Madame  de  S ,  mo- 
ther-in-law to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Count  de 
B  ■  ,  who  had  resided  as  Russian  Commissioner  at 
St.  Helena,  during  Bonaparte^s  confinement  in  that  Island, 
introduced  me  to  Oeneral  and  Madame  B —  P-^;  the 
former  of  whom  had  once  been  Minister  from  Russia  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  had  been  twice  in  England,  of  the  man- 
ner and  language  of  which  country  he  was  so  passionately 
fond,  as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Anglomane.  The 
company  began  to  assemble  at  ten  oVlock,  and  in  about  an 
hour^s  time  the  principal  rooms  were  crowded,  but  not  to  suf- 
focation. On  the  arrival  of  our  carriage,  the  private  street- 
door  was  opened  by  two  Swiss  in  their  gala-Iiveries«  and 
several  more  gigantic  footmen  in  blue  liveries,  with  broad 
sUver  lace  scattered  all  over  them^  lined  the  hall  and  stairs. 
up  to  the  landing  of  the  principal  floor,  where  six  valets^ 
de-pied,  in  the  plain  dress  of  smart  English  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  and  powdered,  introduced  the  party  as  they  ar- 
rived, announcing  them  not  with  the  stentorian  voice  which 
resounds  through  the  halls  of  Orosvenor-square,  and  causes 
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(he  proud  hearts  of  MMne  of  the  Tisitors  to  dilate,  whfle 
it  makes  the  minor  importance  of  others  shrink  into  inaig* 
nificanoe;  but  privately  to  the  hospitable  hosts  of  the  mas- 
sion.  The  suite  of  apartments  into  which  we  were  udiered, 
though  not  large,  were  striking  from  the  richness  of  their 
decorations.  Paintings  hung  in  every  room,  some  of  them 
<^  great  value.  The  tables  were  groaning  under  their  rich 
ornaments,  and  that  common  appendage  to  all  the  fine 
houses  in  St.  Petersburgh,  mirrors  of  excessive  dimensioiia, 
reflected  a  hundred  times,  by  their  relative  positions,  the 
company  and  the  decorations,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
blaze  of  light  from  innumerable  wax  tapers  in  every  part. 
The  last  room  of  the  suite  was,  as  usual,  the  state  bed- 
chamber. A  rich  screen  was  placed  before  the  bed.  The 
floors  were  parquetis,  and  without  carpet.  We  were  ae^ 
verally  present^  to  the  daughter  of  our  host,  the  Princess 

Sophia  G ,  justly  considered  a  very  handsome  lady.     I 

conversed  a  great  deal  with  the  General,  who  speaks  Eng^ 
lish  fluently,  and  who,  as  the  company  came  in,  was  kind 
enough  to  acquaint  me,  in  my  quality  of  a  total  stranger, 
with  their  name,  rank,  and  connection.  Most  of  the  fa- 
shionable world,  as  I  afterwards  understood  from  ccxnpetent 
judges,  and  all  the*  corps  diplomaiique^  amongst  whom  I 
reo^rnised  M.  Disbrowe,  who  with  his  aimable  lady  en- 
joyed a  well  deserved  popularity  at  St.  Petersburgh,  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  single 
out  those  among  the  fair  sex  who  seemed  to  attract  most 
attention ;  but  it  is  also  just  to  remark,  thaf  this  brilliant  * 
assembly  ofiered  more  than  one  specimen  of  Russian  fe- 
male  beauty.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  two  daughters  ot 
Prince  D  ■  ;  or  the  Princess  Pauline  G— — ,  whose  ex- 
pression of  face  is  very  remarkable;  or  Mademoiselle 
R  ,  Demoiselle  d'honneur  to  the  Empress,  who  retains, 
though  bom  in  Russia,  a  good  deal  of  die  marked,  arch, 
and  impressive  physiognomy  of  the  Italian  family  from 
which  die  is  descended,  can  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
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Tableau  de  Si.  Petenbourgy  in  thinking  the  ladies  of  that 
capital  dettitate  of  personal  attractions.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  next  to  the  daughter  of  our  host, 
the  last  mentioned  young  lady  was  the  prettiest  woman 
present ;  yet  some  who  are  more  accustomed  than  I  have 
any  pretensions  to  be,  to  survey  the  splendid  assemblies  of 

figisfaion,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Countess  Sh ,  a  tall 

and  well-made  person,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance 
and  beautiful  complexion ;  and  also  one  of  the  Medemoi- 
seUes  Bar ,  might  have  disputed  the  palm  of  pre-emi- 
nence with  the  youDg  lady  of  honour. 

We  had  some  Italian  vocal  music  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  90%rie  changed  into  a  regular  ball,  by  which 
tfane  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  move  through  any 
of  the  rooms,  even  those  in  which  the  most  grave  of  the 
company  were  assembled  around  card  tables.  Now 
I  presume  that  a  ball  in  St.  Petersburgh  must  be 
something  Hke  a  ball  any  where  else,  except  that  some 
other  national  dance,  besides  those  eternal  avarU  deux^  et 
do$  i  do8f  is  likely  to  be  performed  by  the  young  people ; 
and  so  it  was  in  reality  at  the  ball  of  General  P  , 
which  I  found,  on  inquiry,  to  resemble  in  toio  the  balls 
giv^i  by  any  other  family  of  rank  in  the  capital,  and  may 
theref(»e  be  taken  as  a  epecimen  of  the  whole.  My  ex- 
perience on  this  head  is  very  limited.  I  think  I  attended 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  mansion  three 
times  the  sijDe ;  but  the  performances  were  the  same ;  the 
spirit,  the  ^Mices,  the  good  understanding  between  part- 
ners, one  and  the  same  thing.  The  first  dance  whidi  I  saw^ 
I  believe  they  told  me,  was  called  la  Promenade^  and  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  opening  a  ball  it  is.  It  seems  that  any 
gentleman  may  propose  to  a  lady  to  take  a  tour  with  him; 
and  I  found  thatT  the  Chaperons  themselves,  howev^  grave 
and  matronly,  were  included  in  this  prelude.  The  pnv 
menade  takes  place  first  through  all  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
a  sort  of  sauntering  procession,  and  next  round  the  ball* 
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room;  after  which,  the  ladies  take  theur  seat,  and  there  is  an 
eiid  of  it  Waltzes  b^an  soon  after,  and  here  the  affair  was 
far  otherwise  animated.  Ladies  are  invited  without  any 
previous  introduction,  and  go  round  generally  but  once  with 
the  same  cavalier,  and  have  no  sooner  taken  their  seats,  than 
another  suitor  presents  himself  for  the  same  honour.  This 
whirling  of  persons  and  brains  round  a  large  room  must  make 
the  young  ladies  tolerably  giddy j  and  lasts  rather  too  long. 
French  contre-datuez  were  next  introduced  in  divided  seta, 
and  much  in  the  same  way,  I  presume,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  danced  in  King-street;  and  here  the  ladies 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  savoir-faire  in  the 
most  nonchalante  manner  imaginable.  But  from  my  heart, 
I  pitied  the  gentlemen :  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  ao 
lack-a-daisical.  True,  it  is  the  fashion  f<N*  the  cavalier  not 
to  lift  himself  a  hairVbreadth  from  the  ground  as  he 
struts  through  the  mazes  of  the  chaine  Anglaise^  and  the 
chassez,  croisez  ;  but  surely  nothing  can  appear  more  pitia- 
ble than  a  well-bred  gentleman  striving  to  get  through  an 
^*  en  avant  seul^  amid  a  square  of  tittering  young  damsels, 
and  tight-laced  exquisites.  Such  things,  I  presume,  take 
place  in  St.  Petersburgh  because  they  are.  known  to  exist 
in  every  other  capital  in  Europe ;  and  I  believe  that  fashion- 
able people  never  require  a  stronger  reason  for  their  ^*  say- 
ings and  doings."" 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Mazzurka,  a  dance 
which  followed  next,  and  which  acknowledges  a  Polish 
origin.  It  is  both  pretty  and  tiresome :  marohing,  waltz- 
ing, and  striking  of  the  feet  against  the  pavement,  are  its 
three  leading  features,  and  the  wildness  of  the  musical  ac- 
companiment is  very  singular. 

Refreshments  were  most  plentifully  supplied.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  showered  in  at  every  minute. 
Ices  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  bonJfons^  cottfituresy  and 
exotic  fruits,  were  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  every  one 
of  the  rooms,  brought  in  by  the  six  or  eight  grooms  of 
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the  chamber,  before  mentioned,  who  tried  to  penetrate 
through  the  multitude  of  decorated  visitors  with  as  little 
fracas  as  possible. 

How  the  thing  ended  I  know  not ;  for  I  took  advantage 
of  Count  De  B  and  his  bride^s  offer  to  take  me 

home  at  half-past  one  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
bustle  was  at  its  maximum,  and  was  glad  to  find  myself 
once  more  installed  in  my  quiet  chamber.  I  had  not,  for 
fifteen  years  before,  made  my  appearance  in  a  crowded 
ball-room. 

I  believe  that  in  describing  the  house  of  the  nobleman 
with  whom  I  was  staying  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  in- 
terior of  that  in  which  the  ball  took  place,  I  have  given  an 
idea  of  what  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. They  differ  little  from  the  great  hotds  of  the 
nobility,  entre  cour  et  jardin,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  Paris,  except  that  many  of  the 
former  are  much  larger,  and  contain  innumerable  suites  of 
apartments  of  every  description.  The  entrance  to  all  the 
mansions  is  by  a  private  door  placed  alongside  of  the 
great  or  carriage-gate,  which  latter  is  always  kept  wide 
open  till  late  at  nigli^t,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  yard,  in 
which  enormous  quantities  of  fire-wood  are  piled  on  one 
side,  and  around  which  are  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 
Under  the  great  carriage  gateway  there  is  generally  ano- 
ther doubly-glazed  folding-door  for  receiving  people  on 
grand  occasions,  leading  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase ;  but  the  smaller  or  private  door  in  the  street  is 
that  which  is  always  used.  This  is  also  glazed,  so  that 
the  porter,  whose  insignia  of  office  are  an  ample  square 
livery  coat,  with  a  laced  cocked  hat,  and  a  wide  belt,  like- 
wise laced,  thrown  over  one  of  the  shoulders,  can  see  the 
visitors  approaching,  and  suffers  theiii  neither  to  be  de- 
tained outside,  nor  to  have  the  trouble  of  knocking. 

The  master  of  the  house  occupies  chiiefly  the  ground 
floor,  with  his  study,  receiving  room,  waiting  room,  and 
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prirate  cabinet.  It  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  ta  Has 
street-door,  and  is  raised  on  a  basement,  under  which  there 
are  generally  mezzanines,  or  small  shops.  The  stairs  ara 
mostly  of  the  same  ooarsdy  grained  granite,  whidi  I  ob- 
served in  the  street,  and  which  is  not  polished.  They  axe  not 
so  frequently  scoured  as  the  English  stairs;  and  the  additioa 
of  a  narrow  carpet  in  the  centre  is  peculiar  only  to  a  few 
houses.  There  are  seldom  those  degant  and  light  iron  or 
bronzed  balustrades,  or  highly  polished  mahogany  banister 
tops,  which  serve,  among  many  other  accessories,  to  set  oAT 
an  English  staircase ;  nor  are  the  stairs  so  brilliautly  illu- 
minated at  night.  The  staircase  is  square,  with  high  walls^ 
lighted  by  three  or  four  windows,  and  decorated  widi 
statues,  busts,  and  often  with  pictures. 

At  the  top  of  the  great    staircase  is  an  ante-room* 
in  which  there  are  always  a  great  many  servants;  for 
these  invariably  follow  their  master  or  mistress  up-staira 
to  receive  cloaks,  wrappings,  furs,  shoes,  galoshes,  flaxmd 
boots,  and  douilliettes,  which  are  cast  off  in  this  ante-room^ 
and  never  before.     While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  servants 
in  the  great  Russian  families,  I  may  just  observe,  that  al- 
though the  practice  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  measure  modi- 
fied since  1812,  still  the  number  of  them  is  really  astonish^ 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  in  fact  no  occupation*  tat 
the  tenth  part  of  them,  particularly  in  families  that  are 
evidently   in    straitened    circumstances.      ^^  I  have   seen 
repeatedly,**  said  a  Russian  officer   to  me,  occupying  a 
distinguished  situation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ^^  in  the  house 
of  noblemen  or  persons  high  in  office,  six,  eight,  and  tea 
servants,  in  different  costumes,  waiting  in  an  ante-room, 
doing  positively  nothing,  and  these  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  the  establishment.    For  in  a  great  house,  not  only  there 
are,  as  I  dare  say  there  are  in  the  houses  of  the  great  in 
England,  an  intendant^  a  maitre  d^hotelj  several  grooms  of 
the  chamber,  the  lady^s  footmen  and  footboys,  and  the 
gentleman^s  valet  and  footmen,  but  also  the  sommelUer, 
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the  chasieuTy  the  Sckweissj  the  courreurs,  the  frotteursy  and 
parteurs  of  wood  and  water,  those  who  light  the  stoves, 
the  dvornickj  and  again  the  cook,  the  marmitonsj  vrith  a 
long  list  of  et  ceteroif  besides  a  whole  string  of  ladies^ 
waiting-women,  and  a  host  of  peasants  about  the  yard, 
stable,  ooacb-house,  and  outer  offices,  coachmen  and  under 
coachmen,  postilions  and  outriders.     But  what  is  worse 
than  this  is,  that  all  and  each  of  these  people,  when  cmce 
established  in  a  house,  multiply  in  an  astonishing  ratio ; 
first,  because  wives  are  brought  in;  next,  because  children 
are  bom ;  thirdly,  because  relations  are  admitted ;  and  lastly, 
because  friends  will  be  treated,  and  made  to  partake  of  the 
general  cocagnaP  *^  When  I  married,^  continued  my  friend, 
*^  I  was  determined  that  none  but  really  necessary  people 
should  remain  in  my  household,  and  I  cut  down  my  list  to 
forty  of  them;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  I  discovered  that  they  had  nearly  doubled. 
In  every  other  country  but  in  Russia,  a  nobleman  would  be 
satisfied  with  three,  four,  or  five  servants  to  wait  at  table ; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  stationed  behind  each  chair. 
Until  very  lately  (and  indeed  in  many  of  the  principal  pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  country-houses  of  the  great,  the  practice 
atill  prevails),  there  was  a  servant  in  every  room  to  receive 
orders,  and  one  or  two  little  boys,  stationed  at  each  door  of 
the  numerous  rooms  eti  suite;   and  these  performed  the 
office  that  bells  now  perform ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
the  latter  convenience,  the  attendance  of  these  young  mes- 
sengers has  been  dispensed  with.    The  Countess  Orloff 
has  so  many  servants  and  other  persons  in  her  suite  at 
Moscow,  that  she  is  obliged  to  have  an  hospital  purposely 
for  them  when  they  are  ill.     I  believe  they  are  seldom 
less  than  800  in  number.     But  with  all  these  regiments  of 
domestics,  there  is  not  a  housemaid  anywhere,  either  to 
make  your  bed  or  to  dust  your  room,  both  operations 
being  performed  by  men,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
odious  in  my  sight.^    To  the  truth  of  the  latter  observation 
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and  conclusiot],  I  can  bear  witness.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  useless  to  complain;  but  during  the 
time  of  my  remaining  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  never  once 
cast  my  eye  on  that  useful  servant  mentioned  last  by 
my  Russian  acquaintance. 

I  believe  we  were  left  in  the  ante^room  with  the  domes- 
tics, when  I  began  this  long  digression.     From  the  ante- 
room one  enters  the  several  principal  drawing-rooms  en 
iuitty  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  seldom 
met  with  in  London,  but,  like  those  of  Paris,  mostly  desti- 
tute of  furniture  in  the  centre,  though  well  lined  with  it  all 
round.     The  floor  is,  as  in  Paris,  a  parquet  of  two  or  more 
differently  coloured  woods,  which  is  highly  polished,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  theTarisian  houses. 
After  the  drawing-rooms,  come  what  are  called  the  ladies^ 
apartments,  also  erinsuite,  and  of  various  sizes.     I  have  seen 
some,  where  there  were  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen  rooms, 
including  three  and  sometimes  four  very  large  withdraw- 
ing or  state  rooms.     The  more  common  number  is  about 
five  or  six.     Acajou  and  Carelia  poplars  are  the  woods  most 
employed  in  furniture,   with   French   polish;  but  other 
valuable  woods  are  also  used  occasionally.     The  curtains 
are  always  of  rich  silk,  and  with  single  draperies ;    the 
walls  are  painted  a  fresco^  or  hung  with  silks,  or  covered 
with  valuable  pictures.     The  plafondsy  which  are  always 
very  high,  have  a  rich  cornice,  either  of  white  stucco,  or 
with  bold  carvings,  or  the  latter  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  medallions,  arabesques, 
mythological  groups,  &c.  in  distemper  colours,  presenting 
a  most  agreeable  sight.     Few  rooms  have  any  very  magni- 
ficent chandeliers ;  but  some  tolerably  handsome,  and  gilt, 
by  Russian  artists,  who  are  very  skilful  in  this  operation, 
are  common  in  every  great  house  and  every  room.    Mirrors 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion,  and  of  large  dimensions.    The 
beads  and  bevellings  of  door  panels,  window-shutters,  &c. 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  thickly  overlaid  with  gold ; 
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0ndy  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  ottomans,  chairs, /au^mb, 
marUe  tables,  large  malachite  vases,  and  bronze  candela^ 
bras,  all  of  which  are  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  man- 
sions themselves,  I  observed,  in  almost  every  room,  large 
portable  screens,  of  very  elegant  design  and  form,  the 
£rame  being  generally  made  of  some  rare  wood,  and  one- 
half  of  the  pannels  filled  with  magnificent  and  large  plate 
glasses. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  most  striking 
palaces  inhabited  by  the  great  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  I 
may  mention,  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory, a  few  besides  those  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  of  this  ^^  Picture.^  Thus  the  new 
colossal  structure,  known  under  the  name  of  Palais  La- 
banoff,  in  the  Admiralty  square,  is  a  building  which,  for 
size,  seems  more  calculated  for  a  prince  than  a  private  in- 
dividual. The  very  striking  mansion  of  Monsieur  Miatleff, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Naryschkine ;  the 
palace  Strogonoff,  that  of  Count  Sheremetieff,  and  finally 
Prince  Dolgorouky^s  mansion,  formerly  the  property  of 
Count  Moussin  Pouschkine,  with  a  hanging  garden,  cut 
into  terraces,  are  imposing  architectural  objects  even  in 
such  a  capital  as  St.  Petersburgh,  where  architectural  de- 
coration iff  carried  to  its  utmost  limits. 

In  many  of  the  palaces  thus  internally  arranged  and  de* 
oorated,  i;ughtly  assemblies  take  place,  or  conversazitmi^  to 
one  or  two  of  which  I  went,  as  the  best  mode  of  becoming 
quickly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  state  of  what  is 
considered  the  best  society  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  I  ob- 
served much  less  reserve  than  in  the  case  oifite$priieSy  or 
formal  parties ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  in  this  capital, 
that  convivial  spirit,  marked  by  extreme  politeness  and  dis- 
tinguished manners,  which  is  said  formerly  to  have  charac- 
terized the  highest  ranks  of  society  all  over  civilized  Eu- 
rope ;  but  which  political  epidemics  seem  nearly  to  have 
obliterated  elsewhere.      The  Ministers  of  the  Emperor^s 
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Houflehold ;  tke  Qrand  Behmson,  Count  Pousdikine ;  die 
Maitre  de  la  Gour,  Count  Laval;  Prince  Dolgonmky,  one 
of  the  Ecuyen ;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonite, 
Count  StanislauB  Potochi ;  Count  BasQ  Zavadovsky ;  the 
President  of  the  Council  Kotcfaoubey ;  the  Blinister  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  English  and  Frendi  Ambassadors ; 
the  Neapolitan  Ministjer,  Count  Ludolf ;  th^  Princesses 
Kourakine  and  Vladimir  Oiditzine ;  the  Countess  Oouriel^ 
the  Dowager  Princess  Dolgorouky,  and  some  others,  aie 
among  those  at  whose  houses  select  parties  of  friends  asi- 
semUe  without  invitation.  They  are  seldom  without  a 
reunion.  There  s  not  an  evening  during  the  winter,  in 
which  a  foreigner,  properly  introduced,  may  not  make 
the  tour  of  three,  four,  and  five  great  houses,  besides 
complying  with  the  more  formal  invitations  whidi  he  may 
receive. 

The  Russians  of  St.  Petersburgh,  indeed,  seem  very 
fond  of  society  and  mix  happily  together.  I  sawmone  at 
the  nonsense  talked  of  in  some  recent  travels,  of  me^ 
and  woipen  keeping  separate  on  such  occasions,  as  if 
they  woe  in  a  Lutheran  church;  but  the  intercourse 
seemed  perfectly  general.  They  are  also  fcmd  of  visit- 
ing,  and  that  upon  the  same  principle;  and  a  person 
who  wishes  co  stand  well  with  them,  will  do  ri^t  to 
keep  a  correct  list  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  friends, 
their  birth-days  and  Saints-days,  or  onomastic-days,  and  be 
sure  to  wait  upon  them  with  hisccmgratulations  on  all  those 
occasions.  I  have  known  a  valuable  connexion  lost  for  want 
of  punctuality  in  doing  this;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  heard  of  people  who  being  idle,  and  liking  the  thing 
well,  have  gone  every  day  a  round  of  visits  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  of  their  acquaintances.  I  one  day  met  a  gende- 
man  who  assured  me  that  he  was  fiedrly  knocked  up  and 
breathless,  from  having  paid  his  respects  and  said  many 
prett    things  to  all  the  Katenkas  of  rank  in  St.  Peters- 
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bur^,  whom  he  had  virited  on  the  oceasioii  of  8t.  Cathe- 
rine^s  day.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  on  such  occasions 
the  visitor  has  no  chance  of  finding,  at  some  of  the  houses, 
a  friendly  ^^  not  at  home^  to  afford  him  a  pause — ^for  all  the 
Saints  are  at  home  on  their  dajs. 

The  Court  F^tes  are  also  numerous.  I  was  at  none, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  what  they  are ;  but  Captain  Jones 
has  described  them  very  recently,  and  I  refer  my  readers, 
who  are  curious  to  know  what  takes  place  on  all  such 
great  occasions  and  ceremonies,  to  him,  as  well  as  to  those 
Englishmen  who  attended  the  coronation  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, for  an  account  of  the  magnificence  said  to  be  dis- 
played, either  at  the  Winter  Palace,  whien  both  the  hall  of 
St.  Oeorge  and  the  SaUe  Blanche  are  thronged  with  ten 
thousand  individuals ;  or  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  where 
half  that  number  are  invited  to  a  masked  ball.  I  am  as- 
sured by  persons  upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  on 
gala  days  and  f§tes  is  superior  to  any  thing  in  any  othe^ 
Court  in  Europe,  and  is  oftener  displayed^  The  great 
fetes  and  ceremonies  which  took  place,  shortly  before  our 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  chris- 
tening of  the  Grand-duchess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Grand-duke  Michael,  and  of  the  Orand-duke  Constantine, 
the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
this  description. 

We  dined  generally,  and  so  did  every  body  else,  I  believe, 
at  five  o^clock.  In  one  of  the  principal  drawing-rooms  there 
is  a  small  table  set  out  with  a  number  of  smaU  dishes,  con- 
taining carved  cold  tongue,  dried  herrings,  caviar,  pre- 
serves, anchovies,  thin  slices  of  bread  and  cheese,  with 
small  bottles  of  liqueurs,  or  brandy  :  most  of  the  guests 
partake  of  some  6f  these  before  dinner. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  the  table,  decked  out  with 
a  gilt  or  silver  pletteau  of  great  value,  in  the  centre,  sur- 
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rounded  by  vases  of  flowers,  groups  of  fnut,  and  baakets 
of  dry  confitures^  excites  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

"  JA  vous  pouirez  trouver  au  gr^  de  tos  caprices 
Des  sucies  arranges  en  galans  edifices^ 
Des  Chftteaux  de  bonbon,  des  Palais  ds  biscuits^ 
Le  Louvre,  Peierk^,  et  Versailles  confits/' 

Around  this  the  guests  take  their  scats  with  that  intui- 
tive attention  to  distinction  of  rank,  which  good  breeding 
naturally  imparts  to  people  in  every  country.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  (at  least  not  true  in  about  twenty  of  the  first 
Russian  houses  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted,) as  both  English  and  French  writers  have,  even 
so  late  as  last  year,  asserted,  that  the  ladies  sit  all  on  one 
side,  that  the  guests  of  an  inferior  rank  are  all  compelled 
to  take  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  that  only  the  worst 
fare  and  a  particular  set  of  trash  wines  are  allowed  to  the 
latter.  I  never  remarked  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  bottom  of  the  table,  since  both  the  master 
and  mistress  take  their  places  in  the  centre,  and  are  conse- 
quently equally  distant  from  their  guests  at  each  end  of  it, 
where  I  often  remarked  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  Marchese  Caraccioli,  who  was  a  great  gourmand, 
and  spent  several  years  in  England  as  Ambassador  from 
Naples,  used  to  observe,  in  reference  to  English  cookery, 
^*  Il-y-a  en  Angleterre  soixante  sectes  religieuses  differentes, 
et  une  seiile  sauce,  le  melted  butter  !  quel  pays  !*"  Had 
the  Marquess  been  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  instead, 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  such  an  anti- 
thesis. I  doubt  whether  any  other  national  cookery  can 
boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  or  sauces  than  the  Rus- 
sian, and  I  feel  convinced  that  Mattre  Anonyme,  the  editor 
of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands^  will  be  considered  as  not 
having  done  one  half  of  his  duty  if  he  expires  before  he  has 
opened  to  the  public  the  budget  of  Russian  dishes.     These 
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are  presented  to  the  guests  by  the  maitre  d*h6iel  and  hia 
assistants^  already  carved  at  the  side  tables,  and  one  after 
the  other,  with  the  pleasing  attention  of  whispering  into 
your  ears  the  nomenclature  of  each  dish.  One  comes  and 
another  goes,  and  a  servant  follows  with  a  decanter  in  each 
hand.  The  first  commends  to  your  attention  a  little  va» 
reniky ;  the  second  finding  that  you  have  already  before 
you  a  dish  of  ttchy^  brings  round  the  rastigay^  or  oblong 
pastry,  to  eat  with  it.  He  of  the  bottles  then  thinks  it  high 
time  to  remind  you  of  such  cordial  beverages  as  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  Lafitt6,  Pacharete^VinduGommandeur, 
de  Johannisberg,  de  laCom^te,  and  so  on,  until  you  know  not 
which  choice  to  make.  Mine  was  the  easiest  task  on  such 
occasions,  for  I  took  none,  and  I  am  the  better  for  it :  but 
the  quantity  of  champagne  that  I  saw  drank  in  St.  Petera- 
burgh  actually  astounded  me.  I  feel  confident  that  there 
must  be  another  Champagne  country  somewhat  nearer  to 
Russia  than  the  French  Champagne,  to  supply  what  is  ac- 
tually consumed  of  that  wine.  In  general  the  Russians  are 
excellent  connoisseurs  in  wine.  I  have  often  been  present 
at  learned  discussions  among  them  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  wines  of  the  Crimea,  which  a  chartered 
company,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  and 
several  high  characters,  is  endeavouring  to  multiply,  im- 
prove, and  introduce  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  tables.  They 
may  succeed.  But,  a  propos  of  vareniky !  It  is  a  dish  of 
which  many  are  very  fond,  made  of  a  thick  paste  of  buck- 
wheat fiour,  not  baked,  having  fresh  cream-cheese  inside, 
melted  butter  thrown  over  it,  and  eaten  with  sour  cream. 
Yet  this  heterogeneous  kind  of  fare  is  nothing  compared  to 
another  called  Batvinia^  which  is,  indeed,  the  king  of  the 
Ollas,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  enumeration  of  its  ingre- 
dients, which  are  as  follow :  Kvass,  (the  vehicle,)  kislistchiy 
salt-fish,  craw-fish,  spinage,  salt-cucumbers,  and  onions* 
These  form  a  mixture  (a  mixture  with  a  vengeance!) 
which  is  used  and  served  up  with  a  piece  of  ice  in  the 
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middla  When  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  this  national  dish,  was  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  he  <»dered  it  to  be  presented  at  a 
dinner  at  which  the  corps  diplomatique  had  been  invited^ 
and  turning  to  a  noble  and  military  lord,  more  remarkable 
for  blunt  straightforwardness  than  for  the  courtesies  of 
diplomacy,  a^ed  him  how  he  found  the  Batmnia.  ^*  Je  le 
trouve  detestable,  Sire,^  was  the  answer. 

But  the  fish !  Oh  the  fish  is  delectable  at  St.  Peters- 
buigh !  They  have  no  cod  and  no  turbot,  but  oonunend 
me  to  the  sterlety  the  king  of  the  fish  tribe,  for  the  table, 
and  to  the  saudeJcy  and  to  the  negy  and  to  the  yerscke^  and 
the  kilky^  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  list ;  but  of  these 
more  anon,  when  I  shall  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  the  fish-markets  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Count  Pouschkine,  theOrand  E!chanson  to  the  Emperor, 
who  to  many  other  excellent  qualities,  unites  duit  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Amphitryon  Club,  insisted  on  my  tasting 
a  real  Russian  dinner,  and  actually  took  the  trouble  of 
ordering  one  on  purpose  at  his  house,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  were  invited.  This  proved 
a  complete  lesson  to  me  on  Russian  cookery.  By  way  of 
gaining  personal  experience,  I  tasted  of  every  thing,  and 
took  down  the  name  of  all  that  I  tasted ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  I  got  a  list  of  dishes,  and  an  indigestion 
from  eating  them.  Figure  to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  the 
state  in  which  Dr.  Paris's  ^' caldron'^  must  have  been  with 
$Uhy  and  borsch  soups,  the  one  with  cabbage^  the  otho- 
witfa  fermented  beet-root ;  Rastigai  and  Crougloi  Pirrog 
(a  patty  with  fowl  and  eggs) ;  stewed  sterlet ;  quails  slowly 
roasted  in  a  stew-pan,  and  covered  with  thick  sour  cream ; 
boujenina,  ot  stewed  pork  with  mushrooms  and  truffles ; 
jelinottes  and  white  asparagus ;  Kascha  and  Kascha  pud- 
ding ;  frwnagey  caviar^  campotesj  Astracan .  grapes, .  and 
Crimea  apples ;  cof^uresy  sweet  wines,  and  draughts  of 
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Kwau,  or  Kislistchiy  the  fortner  being  a  species  of  bfewed 
fennented  liquor,  prepared  from  rye-flour  aod  rye  and 
barley  nudt,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  strong  effervescent 
variety :  fancy,  I  say,  all  this  safely  lodged  within  the 
p&rietes  of  a  single  stomach,  and  think,  oh  think,  of  die 
ni^t  that  must  have  followed ! 

However,  the  Russian  noblemeo  do  not  all  dine  in  tbU 
way,  and  some  are  trying  to  introduce  the  fashionable  Eng- 
lish minner  of  decking  the  table  and  dining,-«-uniting  with 
it  excellent  French  cbokery,  whidv  after  all,  is  the  best,  and 
is  that  which  is  more  commonly  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of 
the  grand  Seigneurs  in  Russia.  The  nobleman  who  ia 
taking  the  lead  in  introducing  the  English  style  of  dining 
with  the  richly  chased  corner-dishes,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
dishes  concealed  by  splendid  covers  of  silver,  is  Count 
Stanislaus  Potochi,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies^ 
brother-in-law  to  Countess  Woronzow,  well  known  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  his  native  country,  for  his  ban-ton  and  great 
wealth.  I  once  had  the  hciiour  of  dining  at  his  tabl^ 
when  Count  Nesselrode,  Prince  Volkonsky,  Counts  Wo- 
ronzow,  Strogonoff,  Orloff,  Matussevitch,  Baron  Nioolai, 
Mon&  Poletica,  and  some  of  their  ladies,  with  others, 
were  of  the  party.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  the  entertainment  which  was  given  in  his 
library,  forming  a  gallery  magnificently  fitted  up,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fiirty  feet  wide.  After  din-* 
ner  Count  Potochi  showed  us  die  extensive  and  costly 
improvements  then  in  progress  in  his  mansion^  which 
when  furnished  will,  for  richness  of  decoration,  size,  and 
number  of  the  apartments,  and  taste  displayed  throughout 
its  internal  arrangement,  edipse  many  of  the  palades  of  the 
Great,  that  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  superiority  in 
St.  Petorsburgh.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  a  grand 
Gothic  ball-room,  of  unusuaUy  large  proportions,  whose 
vaulted  ceiling  springs  aloft  about  sixty  feet,  and  rests  on 
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ptHared  walls,  pierced  with  a  double  range  of  lofky  Godik 
windows,  bearing  emblazoned  upon  their  stained  glass  the 
arms  c^  the  noble  host,  and  throwing  a  softened  light  on  a 
tessellated  pavement  of  black  ebony  and  whiteCareUa  poplar. 

The  English  in  St.  Petersburgh  preserve  at  their  dinners 
their  national  manners  in  every  respect  intact,  excepting 
that  they  have  adopted,  and  seem  pleased  with  some  of  the 
Russian  dishes  and  beverages,  particularly  the  beer  made 
there.  In  the  centre  of  their  table  also  is  introduced,  firom 
the  first,  the  dessert,  as  a  permanent  decoration ;  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  custom  of  the  ladies  withdraw- 
ing before  the  gentlemen  is  abolished. 

In  both  the  Russian  and  English  houses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  retire  after  dinner,  disposing  of  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  spend  the  evening.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
remain  and  receive  other  company,  or  some  of  the  dinner 
guests  return ;  and  a  species  of  agreeable  and  pleasing  re- 
union  takes  place,  in  which  music,  conversation,  and  cards 
are  introduced.  The  latter  amusement,  indeed,  I  seldcHU 
failed  to  remark  as  being  very  general,  except  in  the  house 
of  the  nobleman  with  whom  I  resided,  and  one  or  two 
others,  in  which  cards  were  never  resorted  to.  These  fans 
fafom  quiet  parties,  to  which  a  stranger  receives  a  general 
invitation,  and  a  coriiial  welcome,  are  rendered  still  more 
agreeable  from  the  large  number  <tf  apartments  through 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  roam,  and  the  variety  of  amuse- 
ments they  aflSnrd.  One  of  the  rooms  frequently  contains 
a  billiard-table,  which  is  always  occupied  by  players  and 
spectators.  Next  to  it  is  a  smoking  apartment  on  the  c«e 
side,  and  one  or  two  rooms  with  whist  tables  on  the  other; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  may  say  that  in  no  country  are  fashion- 
able people  more  fond  of  wliist,  or,  as  I  am  informed,  bet- 
ter payers  at  it,  than  in  Russia.  In  the  succeeding  apart- 
ments the  ladies^  card-tables  are  arranged ;  and  lastly  come 
the  purdy  cowoersation  rooms,  with  books,  and  prints,  and 
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drawings)  and  objects  of  curiosity  and  tnrtttf  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  viftitors. 

The  ladies  are  particularly  partial  to  a  game  at  cards 
called  La  Mouche^  the  mysteries  of  which  I  did  not  at* 
tempt  to  decipher  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair  readers,  but 
which  seemed  to  me  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  single* 
handed  loo,  and  the  more  fashionable  game  of  ^^  icartee^ 
which  has  of  late  so  unfortunately  ecarti  much  of  the 
biens^ance  of  society,  and  supplanted  more  rational  oc^ 
cupations. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  houses  of  the  latter  description  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  which  I  frequented  with  real  plea- 
sure, because  I  was  sure  of  meeting  persons  distinguished 
for  something  besides  rank,  and  of  being  received  with 
sincere  and  unaffected  cordiality,  is  that  of  Monsieur 
Boulgakoff,  to  whose  oiBdal  rank  and  situation  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  Gbvemment  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  who  with  his  lady,  the  most  amiable  of  women,  is  for 
ever  striving  to  please  and  oblige  his  numerous  and  at- 
tached visitors. 

In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  some  of  the  oldest 
noblemen  of  the  Court,  I  learned  that  Russian  society 
among  the  great  was  considered  to  have  improved  materia 
ally  since'it  had  lost  the  pompous  and  almost  kingly  style 
of  living  which  characterised  it  during  the  reign  of  Cathe* 
rine.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  was  informed  by  a 
grand  oiBcer  of  the  Court,  who  had  been  a  frequent  eye- 
witness to'  the  facts  he  described,  that  the  late  Chancellor 
of  all  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Monsieur  Naryschkine,  lived,  when  resident 
in  that  capital,  in  the  greatest  magnificence.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  Russian  noblemen  who  almost  vied  with  their 
Sovereign  in  the  splendour  of  their  mansion,  their  equi^ 
page,  and  their  entertainments.  His  house,  which  was  on 
a  large  scale,  was  thrown  open  every  evening  from  dusk 
till  a  late  hour,  and  filled  to  excess,  although  upwards  of 
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twenty  spacious  rooms  were  used  on  the  docaaon.  Here 
every  thing  that  could  seduce  the  imaginatioDy  please  the 
eye,  and  satisfy  the  appetite  of  ati  ApiciuSf  was  to  be 
found  in  profusion.  To  the  individual  fond  of  staking  his 
thousands  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  throw  of  a  die,  the 
accommodation  was  unlimited.  In  affording  this  facility  to 
his  guests,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  not  singular,  as 
high  play  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations.  Music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  entertained  the  many  who  either 
liked  it,  or  affected  to  do  so.  Dancing,  lounging,  talking 
aloud,  boisterous  laughing,  soft  whisperings,  agreeable 
rencontres,  and  even  intellectual  conversation,  with  the  in^ 
eessant  to  and  fro  bustling  of  laced  attendants,  obeying  the 
least  sign  or  token  of  command,  presented  a  spectade  not 
to  be  met  with  at  present'  in  any  of  the  residenceis  of  the 
great  in  St  Petersburgh,  although  by  no  means  rare  at 
that  time.  Naryschkine^s  great  delight  was  to  fill  his  man- 
sion. The  morning  was  often  spent  in  seeking  for  people 
to  whom  he  could  address  an  invitation;  and  when  once  in- 
troduced, every  guest  was  heartily  welcomed  whenever  he 
chose  to  attend.  It  was  in  this  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
rich,  gay,  great,  and  illustrious,  that  the  finest  of  their  sex 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  might  often  be  found.  At  a  late  hour, 
a'  magnificent  supper  was  served  on  the  grandest  scale.  My 
in£Drmant,  who  had  been  in  the  confid^ce  of  the  noUe 
master  of  the  house,  and  in  the  habit  of  firequenting  it 
almost  every  night,  assures  me  that  the  expense  of  such 
entertainments  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty  thou» 
sand  roubles  daily,  and  that  every  other  part  of  his  estab- 
lishment was  costly  in  proportion.  The  fortune  of  thi$ 
extraordinary  nobleman  was  immense.  He  spent  a  greal 
part  of  it  in  France;  whence  he  made  a  short  tour  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  had  occasion  to  attend  him  in  a  professional 
capacity.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  1836  he  fell 
serioufliy  ill,  and  sent  for  an  Italian  physician  settled  at 
Strashurgh,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  but  who  ar« 
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rived  cmly  a  abort  time  before  bis  deatb,  and  for  tbe  me- 
lancboly  satisfaction  only  of  embalming  the  remains,  (an 
operation  whicb,  I  understand,  proved  ineffectual,  from  its 
baving  been  indifferently  performed.)  These  iKrere  escorted 
to  St.  Petersburg^  by  another  medical  attendant,  where 
after  having  been  exposed  in  a  chapelh  ardenie  for  some 
days,  they  were  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  8ml|^ 
diurch  of  St.  Alexander'  Nevskoi.  He  left  sons,  one  of 
whom,  as  a  general  officer  in  the  Imperial  service,  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  being  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  spiri- 
tuel  as  he  is  brave. 

Although  the  practice  of  keeping  open  house  on  a  scale 
of  such  magnitude  is  completely  abolished  in  St  Peters^ 
burgh  at  present,  there  are  still,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, some  great  families  who  collect  together  numerous 
parties  every  night,  and  to  whom  the  fiEUJlity  of  introduc* 
tion  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Grand 
Chamberlain.  But  St.  Petersburgh  is  undergoing,  in  re- 
gard to  the  manners  and  tone  of  its  society,  precisely  the 
same  change  which  every  other  capital  in  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced,  from  show«  number,  and  noise,  to  a  tasteful  ar« 
rangement  of  diaste  omamoits  and  useful  furniture,  a  se- 
lection of  a  few  persons,  and  quiet  conversation.  The  mid* 
night  revelry  and  the  £ancy  dishes  are  only  permitted  on  a 
lew  occasions,  when,  after  a  fatiguing  succession  of  dances, 
or  the  too  protracted  harmony  of  a  modem  private  coqcart, 
nature  calls  ior  support.  The  practice  of  early  suppers^ 
however,  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  even  where  a  small 
circle  has  assembled.  The  hour  at  whiich  dinner  is  served 
is  so  early  in  general,  that  another  repast  seems  almost 
indispensable. 

The  Bourgeoisie  at  St.  Petersburgh  have  their  par- 
ties and  their  amusements,  and  I  understand  that  they 
are  equally  hospitable  on  those  occasions.  Some  of  the 
Russian  merchants,  who  have  accumulated  great  wealth, 
are  sumptuously  lodged,  and  will  from  time  to  time  give 
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grand  entertaiiiiDents  in  their  magnificent  houaea  to  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  when,  perhaps,  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
own  families,  they  may  be  living  on  the  humblest  fare.  A 
house  of  this  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Troit,  which  belongs  to  a  general  dealer,  named  Pono- 
mareff,  and  others,  looking  like  palaces  in  several  parts  of 
the  city,  and  said  to  be  furnished  in  the  most  sploidid 
style,  occupied  by  Borissoff  and  HaritchkoJOT,  hemp  and 
tallow  merchants.  It  is  seldom  that  the  society  of  these 
persons  is  of  that  general  nature  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  foreigners.  The  English  and  Russian  merchants,  though 
on  the  best  footing  imaginable,  carry  on  no  other  inter- 
course beyond  commercial  transactions.  However,  the  real 
Russian  merchant,  or  man  of  business,  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  his  equals ;  and  even 
the  most  toilsome  labour,  or  penurious  disposition,  leaver 
him  some  feeling  for  the  pleasures  of  society.  The 
Burgher^s  dub  is  a  proof  of  this  propensity.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  a  club  of  their  own :  the  English  have  also  a 
club,  or  rather  there  is  a^  dub  under  that  name ;  but  in 
which  Germans  as  well  as  Russians  are  admitted,  and 
form  a  prindpal  part  of  the  members.  I  was  introduced 
to  it  by  Dr.  Leighton,  and  dined  there  with  him.  The 
club  consists  of  350  members  elected  by  ballot.  Strangers 
to  be  introduced  must  have  their  names  entered  every  day 
by  one  of  the  members ;  a  regulation  found  so  inconvenient^ 
that  but  few  avail  themsdves  of  this  privilege.  The  house 
is  commodious,  but  the  rooms  are  ndther  so  well  furnished 
nor  lighted  up  as  in  the  clubs  of  London,  or  at  Frankfort. 
Play  is  the  principal  source  of  amusement,  but  not  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  more  serious  and  rational  ways  of  pass* 
ing  the  time.  All  the  Russian,  and  many  of  the  fordgn 
newspapers,  among  which  I  observed  the  English  Courier, 
the  Times,  and  the  Sun,  are  taken  in,  together  with 
some  monthly  publications;  but  the  collection  of  books 
is  trifling.    There  is  a  regular  hous&^linner,  a  la  Rttsie^ 
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evary  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Another  dub^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Club,  is  daily 
opened  for  the  admission  of  merchants  and  strangers,  on 
the  English  Quay,  in  which  the  attendance  and  the  din- 
ners are  said  to  be  much  superior.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  frequent  this  dub,  have  formed  a  very 
select  and  valuable  library,  prindpaUy  of  English  books, 
both  of  reference  and  general  reading,  whidi  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moberley,  a  very  weU-ioformed  mer- 
eantile  gentleman,  partner  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  **  doyen^ 
by  seniority,  and  the  most  respected  of  the  English  mer« 
chants  in  St  Petersburgh.  The  late  Emperor  Alexander 
never  passed  this  genuine  specimen  of  an  old  sterling  Eng- 
lish merchant  without  stopping  to  speak  to  him. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  among  the  population 
of  St.  Petersburgh  forming,  as  it  were,  a  class  of  sodety 
apart,  which  consists  of  free  people,  who  belong  ndther 
to  the  Church,  the  nobility,  the  public  functionaries, 
nor  to  patented  merchants.  It  compreh^ids  les  gens  de 
lettreSf  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exerdse  of  the  liberal 
professions,  and  the  artisans-;  and  might  be  said  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  what  in  France  was  caUed  the  tiers-etat 
This  dass  is  not  numerous,  nor  does  it  possess  much  influ- 
ence in  sodety  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Still,  among  them- 
sdves,  there  is  a  cordial  and  gratifying  intercourse  kept  up, 
which  frequently  affords,  as  it  did  me  more  than  once,  an 
opportunity  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
among  clever,  agreeable,  and  wellr-infarmed  persons.  This 
class  is  designated  in  Russian  by  a  particular  name,  which 
I  have  forgotten. 

Public  walks  in  a  capital  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
places  of  reumon.  In  this  respect  St.  Petersburgh  need 
not  envy  other  dties.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  striking 
promenades  is  the  so  often  named  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  a 
street  running  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  oppodte  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi, 
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for  about  four  English  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  as  I 
took  care  to  ascertain  by  admeasurement  in  both  cases,  is 
in  many  places  thirty  feet  greater  than  that  of  Oxford* 
street;  it  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  noble  mansionsy 
and  other  buildings,  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  new 
houses  in  Regent^treet  would  serre  as  little  more  than 
the  basement  story  to  them.  Many  handsome  churches, 
placed  in  the  two  lines  of  houses,  serre  to  heighten  the 
imposing  character  of  the  street.  The  Emperor  Paul 
had  ordered  a  broad  foot  promenade  akmg  the  centre, 
planted  with  trees,  with  a  low  railing  on  each  side,  which 
existed  till  some  years  after  his  death,  and  must  hare 
taken  away  a  great  deal  from  its  character  of  grandeur. 
This  arrangement  was  altered  some  years  ago,  and  the  rows 
of  trees  being  now  planted  dose  to  the  two  wide  granite 
troitoirsy  the  noble  street  left  in  the  centre  leaves  a  wide 
space  to  the  thousands  of  equipages  and  vehicles  of  every 
description  that  throng  it  at  all  times  of  the  day,  but  parti- 
cularly between  twelve  and  three  o^clock.  As  the  principal 
Magadns  des  Modesy  and  flilk-mercers,  are  in  this  street,  the 
belles  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  to  be  seen  crowding  in  thdr  car- 
riages to  their  Howell  and  James,  just  as  English  belles  do 
in  Regent-street.  Occasionally  one  sees  in  the  winter  a  few 
distinguished  pedestrians,  of  both  sexes,  walking  wrapped 
in  their  costly  furs  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Nevskoi;  and 
once  or  twice  I  have  noticed  every  eye  directed  towards  a 
solitary  English  lady  riding  in  the  fashion  of  her  country, 
fcdlowed  at  a  great  distance  by  a  groom:  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  as  a  carriage-drive  that  the  Nevskoi  is  cele- 
brated.  Walking  goes  on  more  briskly,  and  is  even  con- 
sidered **  the  great  go,"  during  the  winter  at  about  two 
o^dock,  and  not  till  after  sunset  in  the  summer,  on  both 
the  English  and  the  Russian  quay,  or  the  Dvortsovaya  and 
Anglinskaya  Nab^r^je-naya.  These  are,  indeed,  the  ren- 
dezvous where  most  of  the  getis  d  loisir,  distinguished  for 
rank,  wealth,  or  notoriety,  either  alone  or  with  their  ladies, 
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take  care  to  show  themselYes,  whenever  the  day  is  fine. 
They  are  the  exchange-walks,  as  it  were,  of  Uie  upper 
ranks,  and  more  news  is  invented,  more  scandal  promul- 
gated, and  more  parties  concocted  in  these  two  of  the 
finest  walks  in  Europe,  than  in  any  other  part  of  St^Pe- 
tersburgh. 

It  was  any  thing  but  sununer  when  I  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  therefore  I  can  know  nothing  from  my  own 
experience,  of  promenades    during  that,  season;   but  I 
vifflted  what   are  called  the  Summer  Gardens,   in  front 
of  the  Neva,  which,  I  was  told,  are  much  frequented  in 
the  evenings  during  the  summer  months  by  very  select 
company ;  the  Imperial  family  being  seen  not  unfr;equeQtly 
to  walk  in  them.     The  train  of  equipages  waiting  outside 
for  their  respective  owners,  is,  I  understand,  very  con- 
siderable.   Tlie  walks  are  extensive,  and  said  to  be  well 
shaded  and  beautifuL     What,  however,  excited  my  at- 
tention most,  at  a  season  when  all  nature^s  attractions 
were  laid  under  three  feet  of  snow,  was  the  railing  in  front 
of  the  gardens,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
in  Europe.    It  is  formed  by  thirty-six  massive  Doric  pil- 
lars, of  solid  granite,  surmounted  alternately  by  an  urn, 
and  a  vase,  measuring  altogether  from  the  ground,  upwards 
of  twenty  feet.     These  are  connected  by  an  airy  and  taste- 
ful railing,  formed  of  spears  of  wrought  iron,  tipped  with 
the  richest  gilding.    Three  entrances  interrupt  the  line 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night,  likewise  made  of 
wrought  iron,  beautifully  decorated  and  worked  with  foliage 
and  scrolls,  covered  with  gold.    The  extent  of  this  railing, 
which  is  raised  on  a  dwarf  stylobate  of  granite,  is  about 
700  feel 
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Hie  Theatres.— The  Great  Theatre.— Russian  Open.— Madame  Seme- 
voFF.— Samoiloff  the  Tenor. — Caratiouike9  the  tragic  Actor.-* 
Russian  Farces.— Grand  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Openu — ^Mademoiselle 
IsTOMiKA. — ^La  Bertiand. — Sdiool  for  Singing  and  Acting. — The  Little 
Theatre.— The  French  Play.  — Madame  Le  Bkas.  —  The  Geiman 
Comedy  and  Gennan  Operas. -*  Madame  Fukk«.— Mademoiselle 
PoHLMANM. — ^Monsieur  Schwartz^— The  Italian  Opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. — Signora  Bartolucci.^- Mademoiselle  Zamboni. — Signor 
Tosi.— The  recruited  Signore,  at  Warsaw. — English  Theatre.^-Summer 
Theatres  at  Kamennoi  and  Yelaguine. — ^Islands.— Astley's  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  or  Cirque  d^Egmtathn. — English  Newspapers  and  Russian 
Bills  of  the  Play. — Drafu  de  Lii  and  Mouchoirs  de  Poche. — General 
Inl^rial  Direction  of  the  Theatres,  at  St  Petersbuigh^ — ^New  Company 
of  Italian  Singers. — Mademoiselle  Mel  as.— Regulations  for,  and  Pri- 
vileges of  successful  Dramatic  Authors — Musical  Clubs. — Sociii/  Phil- 
harmomque, — Colonel  Lvoff  and  the  Marchesa  Pallavicik7. — ^The 
Chanires  de  la  Cow, — Italo-Russian  Church  Music— Bortnianskt, 
the  great  Russian  Composer.— The  Hunting  Music. — ^Russian  Dances. 
— ^The  Golubetz.^— The  Cossack  Dance.- Popular  Sports  and  Diver- 
sions.—The  Ice-Hills.— The  Monlagnes  Ruisesy  without  Snow.— The 
Swaika. — ^The  Jumping-Board.— Boxing,  or  Kulatschnoi  Boy. — Excess 
of  luxury  in  the  Head-dress  of  the  Women. — Costume  of  the  Russian 
Merchants.— Reform  of  Manners. — Goose-fighting.— Field  Sports. — 
Hunting  the  Wolf.— Hunting  the  Bear.^Bear-Hunting  Party.— De^ 
scription  of  a  Bear*hunt.— Bear-paws,  a  delicious  dish. — Game  Laws* 
—Horse  Races. — Pleasure  Boats. 

'^  Allons  done  au  grand  spectacle,  au  Bokhoy  Theatre^ 
said  to  me,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  young  relation 
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f^  Count  Woronzow,  whom  I  introduced  to  my  readers  on 
the  road  fix>m  Dorpat  to  St.  Petersburgh.    ^<  The  cde- 
brated  Russian  caniatrice^  Madame  Semenoff,   sings  to- 
night in  the  Vestalka  {La  Vtsiale)^  and  a  ballet  is  to  foL 
low,  in  which  all  the  Russian  oi;  national  dances  are  to  be 
introduced.^'*    I  mentioned,  in  an  early  chapter,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Grand  or  Imperial  Theatre,  so  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction  to  another  and  a  smaller  one.     It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  square,  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  second  Admiralty  quarter,  fcMrmed 
by  the  Moika,  the  Canal  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Kroukof 
Canal.     It. is  the  production  of  two  architects.     The  front 
and  portico,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Pantheon,  -are  the 
work  of  Dumot,  a  French  architect ;  and  the  body  of  it,  is 
that  of  his  countryman,  Mauduit,  who  built  it,  after  the 
conflagration  which  destroyed  that   part  of  the   theatre. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fafade,  diis  edifice  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  large  warehouse.     Its  interior  is  a 
aorry  copy  of  one  of  the  Parisian  playhouses.     It  is  consi- 
derably smaller  than  Covent  Oarden,   and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  including  the  stage.     Two 
ranges  of  boxes,  the  latter  separated  from  one  another  by 
slender  wooden  columns  which  ascend  from  the  first  to  the 
top  of  the  second  range,  support  a  wide  gallery,  over  whidi 
runs  another,  somewhat  narrower;  and  above   this,   are 
several  pigeon-holes,  under  the  very  roof  of  the  house. 
Beneath  the  first  tier  there  are  small  private  pit-boxes, 
and  in  die  centre  of  the  principal  range  is  the  Imperial 
box,   distinguished  by  four  caryatides,    and  surmounted 
by  the  Imperial  arms.    Above  the  stage  soars  the  Imperial 
eagle. 

The  pit  is  filled  with  arm-chairs,  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, with  green  cushions  well  stufled.  These  are  num- 
bered, banning  from  near  the  orchestra,  and  ending  as 
near  to  the  back  part  of  the  pit  as  possible.  The  entrance 
into  the  pit  is  by  tn^o  narrow  side-doors,  which  are  always 
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ofMOtd  by  doar*kBepamy  who,  w  tPell  at  Cbs  bent  and  pit 
attit-kflepere,  afe  diiwid  infed  liYavjr  froeks,  with  kieo. 
The  pit^Mirts  oie  oonadkMd  tht  hart  pboet,  and  m  the 
firont  rowB  the  prioe^f  them  is  fiveroubleB,  whioK  isdouhUd 
cm  A  benefit  n^jht.  Tht  boxe*  am  oakulated  to  hold  fiuBi 
teo  to  twelve  ptcvple^  and  afe  always  engaged  "by  partiaaw 
They  msj  be  ictained  for  the  year;  but  an  acddeBtal 
.▼iiitar  haa  no  chance^  aa  in  the  natioiial  theatresof  London 
and  Paris,  of  getting  into  any  of  the  boxes  by  a  tieket, 
esLcept  as  one  of  a  party,  or  unless  he  chooses  to  take  die 
whole  box  to  fannsdf ;  a  system  in  every  respect  timilar  to 
that  of  the  London  Opera.  The  prices  for  the  boxes  are 
twenty-five  roubles  fcH*  the  first,  and  twenty  roubles  for  file 
second  tier;  that  is,  one  guinea  the  one,  and  eighteen  akfl- 
Ungs  the  other. 

The  house  was  illuminated,  in  honour  of  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,  whose  name  day  it  was ;  but  not  more  than  200 
people  were  present.  The  massive  girandoles,  affixed  to 
the  pillars,  were  lighted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  elbet 
was  very  striking.  On  ordinary  representations,  the  au- 
dience  part  of  the  house  is  plunged  in  darkness  visiUe,  as 
in  most  of  the  great  operaJiouses  on  the  Continent.  The 
entire  building  is  furhidied  with  many  doors  and  passages, 
reservoirs  of  water,  and  an  engine  in  case  of  firfe;  and 
during  the  winter  it  is  warmed  by  concealed  flues  nnd 
stoves,  which  gave  it,  when  I  was  present,  a  very  genial 
temperature.  « 

The  orchestra  occupies  a  great  space,  and  is  really 
very  good.  The  Ru»»an  opera  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  style  of  music  and  execution  at  the  Acadimie  Royak 
de  Murique,  or  Operap-house  at  Paris.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  eulogium ;  for,  anquestionablyi,  the  grand  ope^ 
ratic  style  of  music  is  not  the  forte  of  tiw  French.  Nei^ier 
is  their  manner  of  dedamation,  I  nvould  say,  WKiferation, 
in  singing,  deserving  of  praise.  I  shall  never  forget,  as  I 
have  not  since  been  able  to  put  them  out  of  my  ears,  the 
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riiarp,  wtaeSaed  tfanpano^bresking  notes  of  MaikDie  Bnn^ 
dnie,  and  of  the  no  leas  stately  aongstims,  Madame  Albert, 
whom  the  English  puUic  had  an  opportunity  of  heaiing  at 
the  King's  Theatre  one  season,  when  she  was  bold  enough  to 
aing  in  an  Italian  opera.  Nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  se* 
euring  a  place  to  witness  the  baUet  that  is  to  follow  (and 
what  sacrifice  would  not  some  peopie  make  t4)  see  the  ballet 
in  Paris  ?)  could  induce  a  person  with  well  organised  ears 
to  remain  a  qiuet  listener  to  one  or  two  of  the  serious 
operas  in  which  those  celebrated  ladies  take  the  lead.  At 
tbe  Imperial  Theatre  of  8t.  Petersburgh  the  same  objec- 
tion cannot,  perhaps,  be  uiged  to  a  like  extent ;  for  the 
talents,  and  above  all,  the  personal  appearance  of  their 
prima  dounoj  Madame  Semenoff,  place  this  actress  fav 
above  the  two  French  Mesdames:  yet  the  effect  of  the 
ememble.  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  in  both  estab- 
bshments,  and  consequently  neither  of  the  best,  nor  of  tho 
most  pleasing  kind.  Old  Samoiloff,  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  can  yet  enact  the  part  of  a  lover,  strove  to  keep  up 
with  the  exertions  of  Madame  Semenoff;  he  is,  however, 
positively  posse,  and  made  but  a  sorry  exhibition. 

Upon  a  second  visit  to  this  theatre  I  heard  the  first 
tragic  actor,  Caratiguine,  who  has  probably  the  finest 
figure  of  any  pwformer  on  the  stage,  either  in  Russia  or 
daewhere.  His  wife,  still,  I  believe,  called  Mademoiselle 
Colosoff,  acts  equally  well  on  the  Russian  and  French 
stage.  The  farce  which  followed,  and  of  which,  no  more 
than  of  the  tragedy  which  preceded  it,  I  understood  not  one 
syllable,  was  performed  with  much  spirit  and  naivete. 
The  plot  appeared  to  me,  from  the  pantomimic  expression 
of  the  several  actors,  to  be  much  the  same  sort  ci 
intreccio  that  one  sees  every  where  else  on  the  stage.  A 
young  girl  in  love  with  an  officer ;  a  father  opposed  to  her 
union  with  him;  a  blustering  good*natured  unde  who 
helps  his  niece  and  his  friend  the  captam ;  a  confidante 
and  a  novd^ick  lady,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  ghosts 
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and  castles,  with  iliepherds,  setranta.  and  robban,  wene 
ihedramaii$  pernonm:  and,  as  usual,  marriage  appeared 
to  terminate  the  story,  but  without  any  very  intereatiDg 
accident  or  hair-breadth  escapes.  The  distinct  and  prosy 
manner  of  delivery  of  the  ladies  in  particular,  gave  to  the 
thing  the  appearance  of  a  girFs  school,  more  than  of  a 
natural  meeting  in  society  for  the  discussion  of  interest- 
ing matters.  There  is  not,  I  understand,  any  very  dis- 
tinguished comic]  actor  on  the  St  Petersburgh  stage. 
Russian  comedy  is  not  in  vogue. 

After  the  play  one  of  those  livery  servants,  whose  pro- 
vince on  the  stage  is,  in  general,  purely  locomotive  and 
consists  in  bringing  or  removing  tables  and  chairs,  came 
before  the  drop-scene,  and  delivered  in  a  bungling  man- 
ner, stopping  to  recollect  himself  once  or  twice,  a  sfacHl 
speech,  which  I  interpreted  to  be  the  announcement  of  the 
piece  for  the  following  evening,  as  I  heard  the  name  of 
Tancredi  and  Rossini,  and  I  observed  them  advertised 
in  the  bill.  This,  at  all  events,  is  unique,  I  believe,  in 
histrionic  annals. 

What  interested  me  most  was  the  pantomime  Ballet, 
which  followed,  and  which  was  truly  and  thoroughly 
Russian.  Upwards  of  400  people  of  all  ages,  men  and 
women,  were  employed  in  this  great  spectacle,  which  was 
rendered  doubly  interesting,  by  the  introduction  of  real 
Cossack  horses,  mounted  by  that  singular  militia;  by  the 
costumes  of  all  the  difierent  nations  placed  under  the 
sway  of  Russia ;  and  by  those  of  the  warriors  belonging 
to  each  nation.  The  profusion  of  gold  and  glittering 
ornaments,  particularly  in  the  head-^ess  of  the  Russian 
and  Tartar  women ;  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the 
costun^es,  many  of  which  were  exceedingly  pretty;  the 
succession  of  so  many  national  dances,  of  most  of  wiiich 
I  had  never  formed  the  least  idea,  and  in-  one  or  two  6[ 
which  shone  conspicuous  the  pretty  and  active  mimic 
•dancer,  an  Hive  of  Didelot,  Mademoiselle  Istomina,  on 
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wboie  account  duds,  quarrels,  and  all  sorts  of  disasters, 
have  taken  place,  presented  even  to  my  stoical  and  passive 
imagination  an  ememble  of  amusements  worthy  of  the 
capital  I  have  described.  No  other  ballet  is  acted  but 
at  the  Russian  Opera,  and  most  of  the  performers  are 
natives.  Occasionally,  however,  a  French  danctf  is  im- 
ported. A  star  from  the  firmament  of  Paris,  La  Bertrand, 
was  then  monopolising  the  acclamations  of  the  amateurs. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  school  for  singers,  and  another 
for  dancers  of  both  sexes  in  St.  Petersburgh,  supported 
by  Government;  but  it  is  an  error  into  idiich  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners  have  fallen,  to  suppose,  that  the 
finest  looking  girk  from  the  Institution  of  the  Enfam 
Trauvis  are  selected  for  either  of  those  purposes.  I  have 
the  best  assurances  that  her  Majesty,  the  Empress-mother, 
would  never  sanction  such  a  fMroceeding. 

The  little  Theatre,  situated  not  far  from  the  Public  Li- 
brary, is  more  generally  used  for  French  and  G^erman 
representations.  The  house  is  neat,  dean,  well  lighted, 
and  in  general  better  frequented  than  the  larger  ode.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  more  mo- 
dem structure,  by  Rossi,  at  the  end  of  a  large  square,  pro- 
jected in  the  same  part  of  the  town. 
'  The  French  comedy  is  very  attractive ;  there  is  a  Ma- 
dame Bras  from  the  Paris  theatre,  who  is  deservedly  a 
great  favourite.  In  general,  the  representations  are  con- 
fined to  light  humorous  farces,  or  vaudeviUesy  in  which 
species  of  dramatic  composition  the  French  stand  unri- 
valled. Madame  Paule,  a  pleasing  actress,  shines  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  this  department.  As  to  German  perform- 
ances, it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  attend  many  of 
them,  where  I  had  such  a  variety  of  other  resources.  One 
was  quite  sufficient;  and  I  selected  the  merriest,  that 
I  might  laugh  if  I  did  not  approve.  Luckily,  a  farce  of 
two  acts,  with  not  much  of  bad  music,  by  Yon  Ignats 
Schuster,  and  entitled,  '^  The  false  or  pretended  CaUdani,"' 
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bill  of  the  play  compared  to  their  own?  The  Russian 
play-bills  are  as  large  as  one  side  of  the  Times  or  Morning 
Herald,  and  are  printed  on  such  coarse  brown  paper,  that 
they  look  more  like  a  rag.  Perhaps  they  would  call  them 
numchoirs  de  poche.  These  bills  are  in  themselves  curious 
emUems  of  the  polyglbttic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburgh ;  for  they  offer,  in  three  wide  columns, 
seldom  less  than  six  or  eight  full-length  advertiseinents  of 
{days,  or  other  dramatie  entertainments,  in  three  and  fre- 
quently in  four  different  languages,  Russian,  French,  Oer- 
man,  and  Italian.  As  all  the  Imperial  theatres  are  under 
the  same  Government  administration,  one  bill  alone  is  made 
to  serve  for  them  all. 

This  system  of  a  general  direction  of  the  theatres,  whidi 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  but  which  ex- 
ists more  or  less  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  kept  going ;  for  without  the 
interference  of  Government,  and  the  pecuniary  support  it 
affords  to  them,  not  one  of  the  theatres  could  stand  as  a 
private  speculation.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  not  a  play-going  people;  and  the  actors  would  soon 
starve,  if  left  to  chance  and  their  own  resources.  What 
would  our  economists  say  to  an  item  in  the  budget,  of 
900,000  roubles,  and  sometimes  more,  for  the  dramatic 
entertainment  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holiday  folks  ? 
And  yet  a  sum  as  large  as  that  has  been  assigned  by  the 
Emperor  for  that  purpose,  and  a  wise  purpose  it  is  too.  The 
cAce  for  the  general  management  of  the  Imperial  theatres 
is  regularly  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
and  performs  its  duties  in  earnest,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
employed  in  more  weighty  matters.  It  is  called  the  Co- 
vdti  de  la  Direction  SupMeure  de$  Theatres  Imperiausy 
which  consists  of  a  principal  member  and  three  others,  be- 
dsides secretaries,  derks,  and  medical  gentlemen  to  attend 
the  employi$  as  wdl  as  the  performers,  in  case  of  need. 
«Prince  Basili  Dcdgorouki  was  the  principal  member  at  the 
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time  of  my  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  Count  Koutaisoff, 
PriRoe  Andre  Chigarine,  and  Count  Wi^orsky,  were  the 
three  others.  The  Utter  nobleman,  who  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  virtuosi  on  the  violoncello,  and  whom  I  met 
on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  evenibg,  is  passionately  fond 
of  music,  which  he  understands  thoroughly,  and  is  the 
penon  already  alluded  to,  who  was  despatched  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  company  of  singers,  in  which  I 
have  since  been  tcdd,  he  has  been  tolerably  successful.  <<  Si 
nous  n^avons  pas  le  mieuK  absolu,  nous  avons  du  moins  le 
mieux  possiUe,^  observes  a  Russian  critic  in  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  Journal  of  March  last;  by  which  is  probably 
meant  that  the  troupe  ItaUerme  is  not  £he  worst  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  is  all.  In  that  respect,  it  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  the  amateurs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to  know  that 
Lond<m  is  not  an  iota  more  fortunate,  with  the  exception 
of  those  ^*  aventureux^  as  the  said  critic  calls  the  great 
guns  of  the  Italian  Opera  all  over  Europe,  ^^  qui  se  hasar- 
dent  dans  le  pays  des  guin^es.;^  but  who  are  far  from  con- 
stituting a  complete  Opera  establishment.  A  Mademoi- 
selle Melas  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  respectable  prima 
danua,  and  Signor  Nicolini  as  prima  tenore.  The  former 
baa  not  a  single  contralto  note  in  her  voice,  and  yet  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  part  of  Rosina  in  the  Barbiire  of 
Rossini ;  in  doing  which  she  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
transposition,  as  Mademoiselle  Sontag  does;  and  a  sad 
medley  the  result  must  be.  Indeed  the  critic  himself, 
though  he  praises  Uie  Signorina,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  were  it  not  for  the  orchestra,  which  adhered  strictly  to 
their  spartitOy  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  re> 
cognized  that  delightful  cavatina,  "  una  voce  pooo  fa^^ 
from  the  lips  of  that  lady.  Signor  Tosi  as  bauo  can^ 
iantef  is  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the  public.  I  was 
convinced  he  would  be,  whoi  I  first  heard  him  at  a 
private  concert,  and  told  him  so.  He  is  worth  two  Zu- 
chellis. 
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There  is  a  law  tt^guUting  the  copyzight  and  prii^ileges 
oi^  the  authors  and  translators  of  pbjs,  for  whidi  diose 
Ul-faTduned  rotAries  of  the  Muses  stand  indebted  to  the 
geoerfd  Difection  of  the  theatres.  Tliej  proposed  .the  re^. 
gulatiofiB  to  the  Emperor^  who  was  {deased  to  approve  of 
tbem^  and  ordered  than  to  be  adopted.  Ijnglish  managers 
and  autibors  tnay  perhaps  feel  curious  Co  Iaiow.in  what  the 
sidd  regulations  consbt.  The  authors  and  tranahtors  of 
dramatic  works  of  every  description,  who>  furnish  the  Im* 
perial  theatre  with  their  psoductions, .  are  divided  into  five 
classes.  In  the  first  are  included  the  authors  of  regular 
tragedies  or  comedies  in  verse,  of  more  than  three  acta, 
and.  the  music  of  great  operas.  In  the  second,  those  of 
original  tragedies  and  comedies  in  verse,  and  in  thtee  acts; 
comedies  ^d  dramas  in  prose,  in  finir  or  five  acts;  trans- 
lations in  verse  of  tragedies  and  comedies^  of  more  than 
three  acts ;  and  the  music  of  operas,  of  the  second  rank.. 
In  the  third,  those  of  original  pla3rB  in  verse,  in  two  acts : 
mdodrames,  trandAtiopa.  of-  tragedies,'  comedies  in  two 
acts^  and  musical  pieces.  In  the  fourth,  those  of  original 
plays,  dramas  in  two  acts,  in  prose,  or  trandationa  of 
them ;  and  vaudefiiUes^  of  two  acts.  In  the  fifths  the  tnaiiS'. 
lation  of  all  the  minor  pieces.  All  those  authora  and 
trandatota,  whose  productions  shall  hkve  been  received  at 
die  Imperial  Repertoire^  tte  to  enjoy^  during  their  lifetime, 
a  part  of  the  leceipkSiat  the  Imperial  theatres  of  both  ca- 
pitals on  evCTy  night  on  whichany  of  their  plays  shall  be 
performed,  in  the  following  proportions  for  the  first  four 
dasses-rronettenth  for  the  first  dass;  one-fifteenth  fbr-^e 
second  class;  one-twentieth, fSor  the  diird  class ;  one-thifa 
tieth  for  the  fourth  dass,— *  which  quota  to  the  authora  is 
to  be  calculated  on  two^thirds  onlj^of  the  general  woeiptof 
the  house,  the  other  third  being  deducted  for  expenses.  If 
die  performance  consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  tlie 
autfaor^s  quota  is  only  to  be  calcuhted  on  the  half  of  the 
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total  receipts.  Such  aathcws  as  possess  this  privik^  wJD 
also  enjoy  that  of  a  perpetual  fr^  admiasioii  to  ail  the  Bus* 
sian  theatres.  The  superior  directcnrs  of  the  theatres  are 
bound,  in  the  case  of  authors  of  the  first  three  classes, .  to 
give  the  representatioa  of  their  productioDs  ^at  least  six 
tunes  in  the  course .  of  the  first  year,  and  twice  every  m^ 
ceedmg  year,  one  half  of  which  number  of  performaoces  is 
to  take  place,  during  what  is  called  the  *^  good  sei^son  ^"^  a]|4 
cxf  course  as  much  ofitener  as  necessary,  if  the  pieces  happ^ 
to  en)oy  great  popularity.  Authors  of  the  first  class  may  ^^ 
pcMse  of  their  dramatic  corapo(Bti6ns  to  the  directors  g^nernl 
of  theatres,  if  approved  of,  for  any  sum  oot  higher  tha04^OOO 
roubles.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whic^  the 
dramatic  author  of  a  successful  piece  is  remunerati^  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  above  system  of  the  Bussiitn 
theatres,  it  is  manifest  that  an  encouragement  is  offered. cf 
tiiat'  description  which,  is  the  most  grateful  to  a  successful 
poet  or  a  dmmatie  writer,  and  such  as  isthebest  cafeulnted 
to  produce,  not  des  pUees  d^occasumy  in  which  the  drama 
is  nothing,  and  the  &vourite  actor  every  thing ;  but  such 
tragedies  and  comedies  as  are>  likely  to  stand  the  lest  of 
time ;  since  genuine  taste  and  sterling  merit  will  ever  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Thus,  supposing  this 
inode  of  remuneration  to  have  been  affiled  to  the  late  witty 
author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  when  he  first  produced 
tiiat  admirable  comedy  at  Drury-lane^  it  is  evident,  thi^  be«- 
forehis  death  he  would  have  received  a  much  larger  sum 
for- it  than  he  is  known  to  have  obtained,  by  at  once  selliag 
the  copy-right.  It  would,  iniact,  have  been  an  annuity  q£ 
at  least  20O/.  from  two  yearly  representations  of  his  comedy 
at  that  theatre  alone ;  but  the  successful  author's  claims 
extend  to  all  the  other  Imperial  thcatses^  and  therefoise  the 
annual  profit  or  income  to  the  author  would  be  more  CQnsi<^ 
derable.  If,  as  Mr.  Bowring  tells  us,  the  Russians  have 
really  a  spark  of  E$tro  poetko^  with  such  aioouragement 
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we  ought  flocm  to  hear  of  aome  Shakspeares,  or  Voltaires, 
and  Alfieris,  or  Sheridans,  amongst  them. 

St.  Petersburgh  has  its  musical  dubs,  and  a  Sodete  PhU* 
harmoniqut.  I  think  the  finest  dikttanie  violin  player  in 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  last-mentioned  society.  I 
have  not  heard  a  more  delightful  amateur  performer  since 
the  time  when  la  Marchesa  Pallavicini  used  to  lead  some 
of  the  largest  orchestras  of  dilettanti  in  Italy  on  that  most 
unsightly  and  anti-feminine  musical  instrument  The  ef- 
fect produced  on  those  occasions  was  admirable ;  and  so  it 
is  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Lvof,  whose  execution  is  of  the 
most  brilliant  deiscription,  but  whose  appearance  in  his 
decorated  uniform,  holdmg  fiddle  and  bow,  is  scarcely  less 
singular  than  that  of  la  Marchesa  used  to  be.  I  heard 
this  officer,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  perform  some  variations  of  his  own 
composition  on  a  national  air,  written  in  a  minor  key,  in 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  his  taste,  co9^ 
d*archetf  or  exquisite  facility,  were  most  conspicuous.  The 
expression  with  which  he  drew  the  most  melodious  notes 
from  his  instrument  was  inconceivably  beautiful.  During 
my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  was  present  at  one  or  two 
private  concerts  only,  which  are  by  no  means  of  rare  oc- 
currence. One  of  these  affi>rded  me  the  highest  treat  that 
a  foreigner  in  that  capital  can  wish  for,  in  respect  to  musi- 
cal enjoyment.  I  allude  to  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
that  celebrated  corps  of  vocal  performers,  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  no  where  but  in  that  city,  called  k$  Chantres  de  la 
Cour.  The  concert  was  given  at  the  house  of  General 
Benkendorff.  The  invitations  were  strictly  limited  to  a  very 
few  persons,  and  it  was  by  a  special  favour,  I  under- 
stood, never  before  granted,  or  at  least .  seldom,  to  a 
private  individual,  that  those  vocal  perfcMiners  of  the. 
Imperial  Chapel  were  permitted  to  attend  on  that  oc- 
casion. These  extraordinary  singers,  far  otherwise  in- 
teresting  than   can   be   expressed   in  writing,    are    only 
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to  be  heard. ei^er  fartuitomlj,  at  their  own  school;  or 
lastly,  at  the  Imperial  Chapd,  where^  however,  fofdgii- 
ers  are  not  easily  admitted.  I  therefore  felt  doubly  the 
kindness  of  the  General  and  his  Lady,  in  affording  me, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Countess  Woronzow,  on 
this  and  another  occasion,  the  only  two  opportunities  I 
could  have  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  those  singular  cho- 
risters. It  was  after  our  dinner  at  Count  Potocki'^s,  that 
the  Countess  Michel  Woronzow,  with  some  other  perscms 
of  the  party  and  myself,  adjourned  to  hear  le$  Chantres  de 
la  CouTj  at  the  G^eraPs  house.  I  feel  it  imposnble  ac- 
curately to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  impressicms  and 
emotions  which  this  most  skilful  arrangement  of  select 
voices  of  all  ages,  and  consequently  of  cdl  tones,  singing 
sacred  music,  of  rich,  full,  and  expressive  beauty,  is  capable 
of  exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  spectator.  One  feels,  for 
a  moment,  transported  with  ecstasy  at  the  sublime  effect  ot 
such  heavenly  strains :  the  very  heart-strings  seem  touched 
by  them,  and  sensibility  is  awakened  to  a  degree  which 
operatic  music  cannot  produce.  The  whole  is  a  most 
masterly  performance;  and  the  result  may  be  quoted  as 
the  triumph  of  the  human  voice  over  every  other  instru- 
ment. From  the  most  delightful  soprano,  down  to  the 
grsveBt  baritone,  every  keynote  is  here  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus of  thirty,  and  at  the  Imperial  chapel  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  performers,  educated  from  the  age  of  five  years 
for  this  sole  and  sacred  choral  service.  A  fugue  usually 
sung  in  the  Russian  churches  at  the  Resurrection,  acoom* 
panied  by  full  choruses,  was  performed  among  other  pieces, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  composition,  as  well  as  exe- 
cution, that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot  One  of  the  .finest 
tenor  voices  I  ever  heard,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ; 
and  the  loud  swell  of  the  bass,  contrasting  with  the  flex- 
ible and  silvery  voices  of  the  children,  all  singing  with  a 
d^ree  of  precision  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  a 
mechanical  instrument,  formed  such  a  ^^  concord  of  sweet 
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MMUidk,^  ihMt  no  panoDs  preHit  could  hdp  bdng  dfeded. 
Towards  the  conclmfai  the  whole  dionu  bunt  out  into 
ft  **  Gloria  in  excd$i$^  mother  of  Bortoknakys  splendid 
eonipositions,  and  the  effiwt  of  it  was  faeyood  eonoeption 
line.    Certainly,  until  I  heard  this  unique  perfonnanoe^  I 
was  not  aware  of  all  the  harmony  of  wluch  the  human  voice 
is  capable     In  this  opinion  I  was  stiU  more  confirmed  by 
a  second  opportunity  aflbrded  rae  through  the  kindness  of 
MadameBenkendorffyof  heatingonehundredand  ten  of  these 
same  performers  on  the  followingday  at  thor  own  eoiiservia* 
toirey  or  BdMX>l ;  where,  as  on  the  erening  before,  they  sang 
without  any  instrument.  The  most  renowned  chorus-singers 
ot  church  music  in  Europe,  (and  I  believe  I  have  henid 
the  best  of  them,)  really  sink  into  insignificance,  compared 
to  these  minstrels.    A  pater  noster  was  sung  by  them  on 
this  occasion,  which  struck  me  as  by  fiir  the  most  affecting 
composition  I  had  ever  heard :  there  was  a  cr^cendo  to^ 
wards  the  end  which  was  quite  irresistiUe,  and  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  audience  was  plainly  visiUe  on  all  that  were  m 
the  room.     I 'certainly  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
existent  of  sudi  a  superior  class  of  music  as  that  whidi  the 
Orthodox  Oreco-Russian  seems  to  be,  particularly  that  of 
the  composer  whom  I  just  mentioned,  and  who  has  since 
iMtd  the  great  debt  of  nature.    When  Madame  Gatalani 
heard  the  Ckantresde  la  Cour,  she  was  affected  to  tears,  and 
confessed  to  those  near  her,  *^  Que  jusqu'allors  elle  n'avit 
aucune  id^e  de  Teffect  que  pent  produire  un  chceur  de  voixy 
quoiqu'^elle  eut  entendu  les  Chantres  de  la  c61^bre  Chapdle 
du  Pape.^    In  cathedral  music  that  celebrated  songstress 
preferred  the  writings  of  Bortniansky  toanyother  with  whidi 
she  was  acquainted.     On  this  occasion,  I  learned  a  few  int^ 
resting  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  School  of 
Plairu-chant^  which,  taking  its  origin  from  a  few  chorus-sing- 
ers sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  GnakU 
duke  Vladimir,  ended  in  adopting  the  studied  and  compli- 
cated nielody  and  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  improved  oonai- 
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dcnbly  irfkcr  ita  introduction,  and  to  the  degree  which  I 
have  described,  bj  .Beroaov^y,  but  •more  ^specially  by 
JBortninnsky  himself  This  eminent  composer  was  one  of 
the  (Aantns  deta  cour  in  I76B,  when  the  Empress  Cadio- 
ffjne,  having  remarked  his  extraordinary  talents,  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  music  and 
the  art  of  siiiging.  It  was  under  Oaluppi,  a  celebrated 
maestro  bdonging  to  the  Ghuidi  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
where  be  was  then  living,  that  Bortniansky  was  placed  to 
|mrsMe  hia  studies.  His  progress  was  really  astonishing; 
and  on  his  return  in  1779>  ^^  ^'^  appointed  director  of  the 
music  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  which  office  he  continued 
to  fill  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His 
works  are  numerous,:  particularly  in  cathedral  muaie,  and 
most  of  them  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  same  xteik 
with  those  of  Marcello,  Pergolesi,  and  Handel.  The  music 
of  Bortniansky  is  not,  as  the  Gredc  music  used  to  be 
in  the  earliest  times  of  that  church,  a  mere  canto  JermOi^, 
or  plaint  chant ;  but  a  happy  combination  of  that  and  of 
modem  music.  Harmony,  the  beau  ideal  o£  music,  is  the 
principal  point  to  which  that  composer  seems  to  have 
directed  the  yrhxAe  energy  of  his  imagination ;  and  for  a 
composer  of  sacred  music,  the  study  of  harmony  is  the 
most  important.  The  style  of  the  Russian  Church  music 
does  not  always  consist  in  fugues  and  florid  oompositbnsj 
so  appropriately  introduced  when  jubilation  and  the  hearts 
joy  of  the  blessed  are  to  be  expressed  in  their  psalms ;  but 
in  simple  counterpoint,  also,  of  note  against  note,  producing 
in  that  solemn  service,  and  with  such  voices,  an  effisct  of 
simplicity  and  syllabic  coincidence  which  is  quite  admi* 
rable.  I  liave  Jieard  the  concealed  voices  chanting  the  Mi- 
'$ir6re  in  St.  Peter^s  during  Pasdon-week,  the  harmony  of 
which  is  productive  of  the  most  striking  effect ;  the  heavenly 
strains  of  the  sisters  in  the  Church  of  the  Mendicanti  at 
Venice ;  and  the  really  angelic  voices,  which  were  fbnnerly 
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heard  behincl  the  handsome  grilUi  of  the  nuns  of  Suta 
Clara  at  NapLes,  said  to  have  produced,  in  some  instances, 
real  ecstasy  among  the  devout  auditory :  but  the  happy 
combination  of  powerful,  rich,  mellow,  and  metallic  voices 
of  the  Chantres  de  la  Coury  places  this  extraordinary  corps 
of  sacred  performers  above  all  the  rest.  They  are  parti- 
cularly affecting  when  executing  some  of  Bortniansky^'s 
scores  in  minor  keys;  that  rich  field  of  harmony  which 
affords  so  great  a  variety  of  modulations,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  express  every  shade  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
each  successive  state  of  our  mind,  when  absorbed  in  deep 
and  sacred  meditation. 

But  the  Russians,  or  rather  the  Imperial  Family,  have 
another  extraordinary  and  striking  species  of  music  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  They  call  it  the 
hunting,  or  horn  music ;  but  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  styled  an  organ  on  a  new  construction.  A  band  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  performers,  equally  skilled  in  blowing  a 
short  straight  horn,  are  brought  to  execute  what  the  keys 
of  an  organ  are  made  to  perform  under  the  hands  of  an 
able  master,  namely,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plicated pieces  of  music,  in  all  keys,  and  by  every  measure 
of  time  reqtured;  each  performer  never  sounding  more 
than  one  and  the  same  note  as  set  down  for  him ;  just  as 
each  key  of  an  organ  always  produces  the  same  note.  As 
in  that  instrument,  the  most  eloquent  music  is  generally 
the  result  of  such  a  disposition  in  its  keys ;  and  thus  also 
the  horn  music  of  St.  Petersburgh,  produces  a  most  en- 
chanting effect  This  band  occasionaUy  performs  in  pub- 
lic, particularly  during  the  summer,  at  the  parties  dechasse 
of  die  court,  and  at  the  time  of  the  public  promenades 
which  take  place  on  the  smaller  islands  at  that  season. 
This  species  of  music,  which  is  peculiar  to  Russia,  was 
invented  by  a  Bohemian  named  Maresch,  a  performer  at 
the  Court  of  the  Empress  Elizab^h ;  and  a  treatise  was 
published  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Heprichs  of  St.  Pe^ 
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tersbufghy  with  spedmens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  are  set  down  for  each  performer. 

To  judge  by  the  number  and  varieties  of  dances,  which 
the  Russians,  even  those  of  St.  Petersburgh,  possess,  one 
wduld  suppose  them  to  be  as  fond  of  that  diversion  as  the 
French;  and  such  I  may  say  is  really  the  case.  It  would 
puzzle  either  Hart  or  Weippert  to  understand  one  half 
only  of  the  real  Russian  dances  that  we  saw  or  heard  of  in 
that  country.  The  Golubetz,  the  Karavod,  the  Cossack 
dance,  and  the  Semisk,  are  among  those  of  which  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge.  The  former  is  a  sort  of  pan- 
tomimic (dlemande^  intended  to  represent  a  lover  suing  his 
mistress,  and  experiencing  the  reverses  to  which  courtship 
is  liable,  but  ending  by  being  accepted,  and  crowning  the 
9cena  by  a  splendid  pas  de  deux.  It  is  singular  that  in 
such  a  climate  as  Russia,  where  rapid  motion  would  be 
expected  in  the  performers,  in  order  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  the  dances  are  generally  solemn,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure  so,  and  the  music  equaUy  grave,  being  written  in 
ordinary  time,  and  in  flats ;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
warmer  latitude  of  Spain,  the  Bolero  and  the  Fandango 
are  marked  by  brisk  and  giddy  movements.  The  Cossack 
dance  differs  but  little  from  a  sailor^s  hornpipe.  It  is  in 
fact  a  caricature  of  that  fatiguing  dance,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  contortions  and  gesticulations  are  gone  through  by  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  striking  from  time  to  time  their 
heels  on  the  ground,  while  &  third  person  plays  the  move^ 
ment  on  a  pipe. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  his  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  says 
that  the  kitchen  affords. a  sufficient  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  c^  nations,  and  mark  their  individual  character :  I 
think  popular  amusements  are  a  still  better  means  for  that 
purpose.  Not  only  has  every  nation  its  peculiar  popular 
sports  and  amusements,  but  in  many  of  them  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  may  readily  be  traced.  Need  we  look 
farther  than  at  home  for  illustrations  of  this  fact  ?     So 
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have  the  Russians  their  particular  amuaemeDts,  which  aie 
different  in  different  dasses  of  sodeCy,  bat  all  qiate  thm^ 
racteristic  of  the  nation.  What  can  be  more  strictly  na- 
tional than  the  diversion  of  the  ice-hills,  the  introduction 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  so  little  success  m  other 
parts  of  Europe  ?  The  Neva,  which  for  a  fortni|^t  after 
our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh,  bore  men-of-war  and  flier- 
chant  vessels  on  its  rapid  waters,  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
quitting  the  Capital,  preparing  tar  that  really  natioDal 
sport,  and  many  such,  I  was  told,  would  be  soon  pursued 
on  its  frozen  surface.  An  ice^hill  is  composed  of  a  square 
tower  made  of  stout  timber,  fifty  feet  hi^,  reaemUing 
in  every  respect  a  portion  of  a  scaffolding.  Two  inclined 
planes,  made  of  planks,  descend  from  its  summit  in  oppo- 
site directions.  On  one  of  these  there  are  r^rular  steps  for 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  on  which  a  spedes  of 
railed  platform  exists  to  hold  the  people  engaged  in  the 
diversion.  On  the  other,  large  square  blocks  of  ice  are 
so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pavement,  wfaidi 
is  consolidated  and  made  smooth  by  repeatedly  pouring 
water  over  its  surface  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
platform  there  are  small  low  sledges,  in  which  men  and 
women  dash  headlong  down  the  steep  slippery  surfisoe, 
and  are  impelled,  by  the  velodty  acquired  in  the  descent, 
to  a  great  distance  over  a  large  field  of  ice,  which  is  care^ 
fully  kept  clear  of  snow  for  that  purpose.  This  takes  them 
to  the  foot  of  another  hill  which  they  ascend  with  their 
sledges  on  their  backs,  and  there  repeat  their  desoent 
^^  The  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude  of 
frolicksome  people,^  observes  SUtfch,  **  the  interest  excited 
by  the  whole  spectade,  the  dexterity  of  the  young  people, 
who  in  great  numbers  venture  to  descend  (he  dangerous 
preripice  upright  on  scates,  never  fail  to  attract  a  vast 
iconoourse  dP  spectators.^  On  these  days  the  Neva  ia  co- 
vered with  carriages,  sledges,  and  pedestrians ;  houses  and 
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booths  are  erected  on  it,  and  the  whole  scene  presents  the 
guety  and  bustle  of  a  perpetual  fair.  The  amusement  of 
the  montagnes,  or  an  epitome  of  it,  is  to  be  found  even  in 
very  large  mansions,  and  within  doors,  particularly  in  the 
country.  Thus  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Gatchina,  I  ob- 
•erved  in  one  part  of  a  Very  spadoua  withdrawing-room, 
la  which  they  informed  us  that  the  Empress-mother  assem- 
Ues  after  dinner  with  her  ladies  of  honour,  a  Msmtagne 
Ruue  of  polished  wood,  down  which  the  ladies  faUde  either 
sitting  or  standing  upon  a  piece  of  carpet.  I  wonder  that 
this  addidoa  to  the  calisthenic  system  for  the  ladies  of  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  thought  of. 

In  looking  at  the  group  represented  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  my  readers  will  form  an  idea  of  what  presented 


itself  to  me  as  I  was  walking  one  day  in  one  part  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  simplicity  of  this  popular  oc- 
cupation, which  seemed  to  require  great  strength,  led  me 
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to  stop  and  inquire  into  its  nature.  I  learned  that  the  di- 
version is  called  the  Swaika^  and  that  it  consists  in  pitching 
an  iron  bolt,  the  head  of  which  weighs  sometimes  a  great 
many  pounds,  within  the  circle  of  an  iron  ring,  previously 
fixed  flat  on  the  ground.  This  species  of  gymiiastics  *  re- 
quires great  address  as  well  as  strength,  and  a  quick  and 
correct  eye.  Like  the  Montagues  Russes,  it  is  deserving 
of  importation  into  our  gymnastic  academies.  The  bolt  is 
whirled  round  in  the  air,  being  held  by  the  point  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  it  strikes  the  earth,  such  is  the  force 
with  which  it  penetrates  the  ring,  that  it  requires  the  united 
power  of  two  men  to  uproot  it  once  more.  When  the  player 
misses  the  centre  of  the  ring,  he  passes  the  bolt  to  the  next 
player,  and  pays  a  forfeit. 

Just  by  this  scene,  I  noticed  a  dangerous  modification  of 
what,  in  England,  is  called  the  swinging-board,  and  which 
consists  in  balancing  a  long  board  across  a  round  and 
stout  cylinder  of  wood  or  a  tree,  when  two  persons,  gene- 
rally young  women,  (those  I  saw  were  children,)  place 
themselves  one  at  each  end,  and  by  certain  movements 
raise  each  other  alternately,  but  so  quickly,  and  so  effec- 
tually»  that  either  party  is  by  turns  thrown  upwards  some 
feet  from  the  board,  and  comes  down  upon  part  of  it  with 
so  much  increased  impetus  and  weight,  that  the  elevation 
of  each  person  is  thereby  considerably  augmented  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  risk  of  mutually  breaking  their 
necks. 

Russians  will  box,  or  rather  spar,  for  they  do  it  with 
roukavitzies,  or  long  gloves,  and  never  draw  blood  ; 
boxing,  or  Kulatschno'i  Boy  is  often  performed  by  several 
persons  together,  who  take  opposite  sides,  when  it  really 
becomes  a  very  curious  exhibition.  The  slight  sketch  of 
this  national  diversion  of  the  lower  classes,  which  I  have 
here  introduced,  will  convey  a  tolerable  idea,  of  what  I 
mean  by  ^*  Russian  boxing.'"-'   The  Russian  seldom,  if  ever. 
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drawfl  blood,  when  he  comet  to  blows ;  and  there  is  no 
natioD  in  Europe  less  inclined  to  proceed  to  that  extremity. 


Kulatchnol  Boy,  (Fisl-fight.) 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  three  popular  amuse- 
ments  last  described,  are  to  be  seen  at  one  aod  the  same 
time  on  some  holyday.  in  an  open  space  crowded  like  the 
scene  already  described  on  the  Neva,  with  spectators,  who 
are  generally  of  the  very  middling  classes,  although  to  look 
at  the  dress  of  some  of  the  women,  one  would  suppose  them 
to  be  far  superior  in  rank.  In  no  other  country,  except 
perhaps  in  Turkey,  have  I  noticed  such  a  display  of 
rich  brocades,  embroideries,  lace,  and  pearls,  as  I  have  now 
and  then  remarked  on  the  persons  of  some  of  the  wives  of 
wealthy  people,  free  peasants,  and  monied  men,  all  Rus- 
sians. Thdr  head-dress  is  frequently  of  immense  value, 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  when  not  covered  by  the 
plaided  veil,  not  unlike  a  Spanish  mantiUa.    The  latter 
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they  wear  when  they  go  out,  and  this  as  well  as  the  great 
care  which  they  take  to  conceal  the  hair  under  their  caps, 
is  considered  as  a  token  of  the  married  state.     The  hus- 
band, on  the  contrary,  is  all  simplicity.    His  kaftan  of  fine 
blue  or  green  cloth,  gathered  in  numerous  plaids  around  the 
waist,  is  the  principal  part  of  his  dress,  which  descends  as 
low  down  as  the  calf  of  his  leg,  covering  the  half  of  his 
boots.     A  plain  hat  with  a  low  ctcrfnij  d^  upper  part  of 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  where  it  joins  the  brolul 
'  brim,  #hich  is  slightly  turned  up  to  the  right  and  left, 
forms  the  more  usual  covering  for  tile  head.     Such  a  hat 
has  always  a  broad  band  of  blacic  velvet  with  a  steel 
buckle.     Some  prefer  a  furred  cap  in  the  winter,  in  which 
case  the  most  expensive  furs  are  employed.    Very  few  of 
this  class  of  people  wear  the  sash  or  koushak  round  the 
waist,  and  a  great  many  have  at  last  given  up  that  national 
appendage,  the  only  one  which  Peter  dared  not  touch-* 
the  beard.     It  may  be  advanced  as  a  general  fact,  that  the 
native  Russian  merchants,  resident  in  St.  Petersburgh,  are 
fast  abandoning  the  peculiar  national  costume  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  distinguished,  changing  it  for  the 
tight  coat  and  inexpressibles  of  other  European  nations,  in 
which  they  neither  study  their  convenience  uor  display 
their  good  taste ;  for  what  can  be  uglier  than  the  modem 
European  dress  ? 

The  Russians  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  no  cock-pit  among 
their  sports,  but  they  have  a  goose-pit,  a  fact  which,  I 
believe,  has  been  overlooked  by  former  travellers.  Fight- 
ing birds  of  that  noisy  yet  apparendy  harmless  tribe  are 
trained  for  sport,  and  the  practice  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  hemp  merchants.  They  are  taught  to 
][^eck  at  each  other^s  shoulders,  so  as  to  draw  blood.  Gan- 
ders have  been  known  to  have  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred 
roubles,  and  betting  upon  them  runs  very  high.  This  sort 
of  sport  takes  place  in  Mardi. 

But  all  the  field  sports  are  not  equally  tame  and  harm- 
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less;  nordoMthe  young  Russiiai  nobleman,  the  man  of 
fashion  or  of  fortune,  ccmtent  himself  with  showing  his  skitt 
in  riding,  and  the  soundness  of  his  wind,  or  that  of  his 
hack,  in  coursing  a  miserably  frightened  hare  or  a  sly  fox; 
but  he  faces  the  danger  of  bear  and  wolf-hunting.  With  Re- 
gard to  the  latter,  I  was  informed  by  Baron  Mayendorff, 
who  had  often  gone  out  with  parties  on  that  orand  at 
night,  that  one  of  the  modes  employed  consists  in  two  per- 
Boins  driving  in  a  sledge  through  those  woods,  which  are 
known  to  be  infested  with  ferocious  animals  of  that  class, 
well  armed  with  short  weapons,  and  ready  loaded  guns. 
The  wolf  is  a  very  gourmand  in  pork  flesh ;  the  younger 
the  better.  The  huntsmen,  therefore,  take  care  to  have  in 
the  sledge  with  them  a  sucking-pig,  the  ears  of  which  they 
pull  from  time  to  time,  when  the  squeaks  of  the  tortured 
animal  not  unusuaUy  call  forth  the  wished-for  wild  beast, 
which  blinded  by  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  hunger, 
falls  ravenously  on  what  it  considers  to  be  the  noisy  prey, 
but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  bundle  of  straw 
dragging  along  the  ground  from  behind  the  sledge,  some- 
what fashioned  like  a  pig.  While  in  this  act  the  mus- 
ketry  of  the  sledgers  is  discharged  at  him,  and  there 
is  generally  an  end  of  the  wolf.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  when  a  she  wolf-has  been  thus  disturbed  and 
cheated,  and  that  the  hunters  have  missed  their  aim,  the 
ferocious  animal  has  made  a  dart  at  the  inmates  of  the 
sledge,  or  followed  for  some  time  the  rapid  course  of  the 
carriage,  howling  most  dismally,  thus  reversing  the  order 
of  the  chase  until  a  more  lucky  shot  has  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit  Now  I  have  no  relish  for  such  sports ;  neither 
should  I  be  inclined  to  join  a  party  of  bear-huntsmen. 
Indeed  I  was  fairly  put  to  the  test  on  this  head,  when  I 
bravely  declined  joining  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Count  Matussevitch,  Mr.  Disbrowe,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  who  immediately  after  dinner  one  day  at  Ba- 
ron NicolaTs,  proposed  to  me  to  start  with  them  that  night 
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in  search  of  bruin  in  one  of  thendghbouring  ferestc   Mine 
was  not  the  courageof  the  Thane  of  Cawdor : 

^'Approach  diou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear  :^ 

but  a  much  more  peaceable  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  led 
me  to  flay  "  No,  I  thank  you  !^ 

Bears,  it  appears,  never  lie  down  before  the  first  snow 
4)as  fallen.  They  then  prepare  a  soft  bed  for  themsdves 
of  moss,  straw,  and  brush- wood,  generally  under  a  large 
tree,  on  which  they  repose,  and  never  move  again  until  the 
spring.  They  eat  nothing  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
which  they  spend  in  a  quiescent  and  almost  dormant  state: 
they  have,  however,  been  observed  to  lick  the  upper  part 
of  «their  paws,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  waste  of 
the  hair,  if  they  are  shot  or  taken  immediately,  after  the 
winter.  These  animals  are  no  little  annoyance  in  many 
parts  of  Russia,  during  their  active  state  of  existence,  and 
have,  from  time  to  time,  infested  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Even  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  not 
always  free  from  them :  which  circumstance  has  made  bear- 
hunting  a  diversion  among  some  sportsmen  of  the  higher 
elasses  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  A  party,  as- 
sisting of  several  gentlemen,  agree  to  go  bear-shooting,  and 
find  a  man  who  can  .give  them  the  necessary  information 
respecting  the  track  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  is  geoe- 
raUy  perceived  on  the  first  fallen  snow.  The  whole  ground 
on  which  such  a  track  appears  is  surrounded,  so  that  the 
bear  may  not  escape  when  roused  and  wounded.  The  party 
start  from  St.  Petersburgh  at  about  eight  or  nine  o^dock 
in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  being,  probably,  at  the 
time  as  low.as  five  or  six,  and  perhaps  more  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  travel  about  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  versts,  so  as  to  arrive  early  in  the  field  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  track  guides  them  to  the  spot,  and  the 
animal  is  generally  found  lying  quiet  and  passive.  Both 
men,  and  dogs  are  then  employed  to  rouse  it ;  the  hunters 
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at  the  same  time  watching  its  motions.  The  bear  at-  last 
starts  up  at  this  intrusive  and  irritating  treatment,  and  be- 
ing fired  at,  drops  dead.  It  happens  frequently,  however, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  protracting  this  diversion,  the  sports- 
men take  their  station  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  surrounding  the  spot  where  the  bear  is  suppos- 
ed to  sleep.  Roused  then,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  men 
and  dogs,  the  ponderous. animal  tries  to  break  away  from 
the  hunters  with  surprising  speed  and  agility  through 
the  deepest  thickets ;  but  the  sure  and  reiterated  shots 
of  the  sportsmen  soon  bring  poor  bruin  to  the  ground, 
falling,  almost  always,  a  victim  to  their  skill  and  his  pre- 
vious improvident  slumber.  When  wounded,  he  will  some- 
times advance  boldly  on  his  enemies,  and  make  a  despe- 
rate, though  generally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  his 
life.  It  is  then  sent  as  a  present  for  the  sake  of  the 
skin  and. the  paws;  the  latter  having  the  reputation  of 
being  delicious  morsels  for  the  table;  equal,  as  I  heard 
a  noble  epicurean  observe,  to  the  best  palais  de  hoeuf. 
The  sportsmen  are  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  hunting- 
jacket,  lined  with  fur,  and  wear  water-proof  boots,  with 
another  outside  pair  of  worsted  boots,  which,  while  they 
allow  of  a  full  free  motion  of  the  feet,  also  keep  them  dry, 
and  warm. 

-Bear-huQting  takes  place  about  half-arJozen  times  in  the 
season ; .  and  although  general  prohibitory  game  laws  were 
introduced  in  Russia  last  year,  this  sport  has  been  left  un- 
fettered; the  bear  being  justly  considered  a  very  pernici- 
ous animal,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  exterminated.  These 
animals  are  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they,  are  destroyed  by  some  of  the 
country^  people  is  so  great,  that  a  patient  of  mine.  Count 
de  B — ,  learning  that  I  originally  intended  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, in  doing  which  I  should  have  had  to  pass  through 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of.  his  estates,  was 
anxious  to  procure  me  the  luxury  of  having  a  bear-skin 
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for  the  feet  in  mj  carriage,  and  gare  me  to  that  elfeot 
a  letter  for  his  steward,  thus  laconically  worded :  <<  The 
bearer  will  wait  at  the  post-station  for  an  hour:    kill 
a  bear,  and  take  to  him  the  skin  and  the  paws*^    Apro- 
pos of  game-laws;  while  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on 
that  subject  in  this  country,  and  a  great  deal  done  to  get 
rid  of  them, — ^in  Russia  fiesh  measures  have  been  taken, 
within   the  last  eighteen  months,   to  control  the  chase 
by  the  proclamation  of  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor, 
puts  in  force  two  old  decrees  of  1740  and  1763,  and 
places  this  question  precisely  on  th^  same  footing  as  it 
is  in  England,  except  as  to  the  penalty  attached  to  per- 
sons guilty  of  contrarention  to  the  game-laws.     Instead  of 
fees,  or  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  the  Imperial  law 
against  poachers,  with  a  humane  spirit  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  existing  form  of  govomment,  condemns 
such  persons  to  furnish  a  military  recruit  to  the  State; 
and  if  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  serve  themselves  as 
privates  in  the  army.    None  can  shoot  or  hunt  within  a 
circle  of  thirty  versts  around  St  Petersburgh  and   the 
Imperial  country  residences,  without  a  regular  license  firom 
the  Grand  Veneur,  which  is  charged  with  a  fee  of  forty 
roubles  for  a  single  gun  and  a  dog. 

I  ought  to  have  said  something  about  the  horse-races 
which  have  r^idarly  taken  place  for  some  years  past  near  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  which  are  very  much  patronised,  on  the 
sound  principle  of  encouraging  the  good  breed  of  horses; 
but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  my  readers  may  yet,  probably,  reodleet  an 
iu^ount  given  of  a  race  which  took  place  near  that  capital^ 
between  some  English  and  Cossack  horses,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  That  single  event  has  given  a  spur 
to  similar  exhibitions  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  as  wdl 
as  in  or  near  the  two  capitals.  Count  Matussevitch,  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  Count  Woronzow,  in  his  extensive 
government,  are  known  warmly  to  promote^  by  the  foon* 
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dation  of  stakes  and  cups,  a  system  of  horse-racing  si- 
milar to  that  which  prevails  in  England.  These  mea- 
sures wiU  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  very  much  attached  to  horses,  of  which 
they  have  some  excellent  breeds,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  be  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  them. 
Nothing,  I  thought,  could  equal  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  black  and  bay  horses  of  one  or  two  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards,  over  whose  staUes  I  went  one  day, 
after  visiting  their  barracks.  Comfortable  as  the  latter 
appeared  to  be,  the  state  of  the  stables  was  even  more 
soigne  and  pleasing  to  contemplate.  Some  of  the  Colonels 
of  Regiments  of  Horse  Ghiards  have  organized  their  stables 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  winter  particularly,  they  form 
an  agreeable  lounge. 

Thou^  I  saw  but  little  of  the  pleasure-boats  on  the  Neva, 
before  the  freezing  of  that  noble  stream,  yet  I  have  received 
such  full  accounts  of  them  from  some  of  the  English  as 
well  as  Russian  residents  in  St.  Petersburgh,  that  I  regret 
I  did  not  see  more  of  them.  The  resemblance  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh to  Venice,  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  several  points . 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  also  in^the  appear- 
ance and  number  of  the  pleasure-boats,  which  glide  gaily 
along  the  blue  bosom  of  the  majestic  waters  of  the  Neva, 
during  the  summer  season.  Like  their  brethren  of  the  Adri- 
atic queen,  the  Russian  gondoliers  deck  their  boats  and  their 
persons  in  rich  and  fantastic  colours ;  invite,  by  their  cheer- 
ful countenances  and  expressions  of  carina^  the  passengers 
to  get  into  their  skiffs,  and  lull  them  into  soft  reflections, 
and  perhaps  to  sleep,  by  their  national  songs.  It  is  one 
of  their  indispensable  qualifications,  besides  those  of  being 
stout,  good-looking,  and  expert  rowers,  that  they  shall  be 
masters  of  all  the  popular  songs  and  tunes  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice  with 
the  rojok,  or  reed-pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  two  wooden 
spoons,  with  bells  at  each  end,  which  are  struck  together* 
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The  effect  of  this  concert  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pleasing 
when  heard  from  the  shore,  or  from  a  distant  boat,  during 
'  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  as  the  sound  is  wafted 
over  the  sparkling  waters  by  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
islands.  These  boats  have  from  two  to  six  pair  of  oars, 
besides  the  steersman ;  and  the  charge,  I  was  informed, 
is  moderate.  They  are  much  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of 
people ;  but  the  great  have,  as  at  Venice,  their  own  gon- 
dolas, which  are  distinguished  by  the  rich  liveries  of  the 
rowers. 
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PICTURE   OP   ST.   PETBRSBURGH. 

The  Markets.— The  Siennaia,  or  Hay-market. — Frozen  Fish  arid  Frozen 
Flesh. — Hay  Sledges. — ^The  Round  Market^  or  Krouoloi  Rynok. — 
Fish  peculiar  to  Russia. — Black  and  Red  Caviar. — ^The  Floating  Fish- 
markets. — Summer  and  Winter  Fishing,  near  St.  Petersburgh. — loe- 
Breakers.— Phenomenon  on  breaking  the  Ice. — Market  for  Frozen  Pro- 
visions.—Price  of  Provisions  during  the  Winter  Season. — Milk  and 
Milkmaids. — The  Miasnoi  Rynok.— Ukraine  Oxen.— Slaughtering.— 
The  ToLKOuTCHoi  Rynok,  or  General  Market.— Voltaire  in  a  Russian 
Market.— The  Fruit  and  Bird  Market. — Live  Birds.— Profusion  and 
cheapness  of  Poultiy. — Sbitene  and  Sbitenistchick. — Kvass  and  other 
National  Beverages.^Pivo. — Spirituous  Liquors. —Kabacks  and  Gin 
Shops. — ^Drunkenness  in  St  Petersburgh  and  Drunkenness  in  London. — 
Wines. — ^Water  of  the  Neva. — ^The  Chelsea  Dolphin. — Russian  Tea- 
Drinking.— Shops  of  St.  Petersburgh. — The  Gostinnoi  Dvor. — The 
Drag  Shops.— Russian  Maitria  Mediea. — ^The  English  Magazine. — 
Clothing. — Financial  Regulation. — Le  TmUeurpar  excellence ,  and  lei 
nuilleuret  Modistes,— The  Fur  Shops.— The  Linen  Trade. — Expenses  of 
Living  at  St.  Petersburgh. — Rasnostchick. — Winter  and  Summer  Car- 
riehi. — Appendix . 

I  HOLD  it  to  be  a  duty  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  undertake  to  describe  the  capital  of  a  large 
Empire  and  its  inhabitants,  that  whilst  telling  us  of  their 
institutions,  churches,  palaces,  trades,  and  places  of  educal 
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tioD,  they  should  not  foiget  also  to  inform  us  how  the  popu- 
hUion  is  proTided  with  the  means  of  subostence.  Aiomanoe 
writer  never  thinks  of  giving  a  dinner,  or  any  other  repast 
to  his  hero;  and  most  of  the  poets,  notwithstanding  the 
better  example  wliich  Homer  has  set  them,  too  frequently 
regard  the  homely  occupaticm  of  eating  and  drinking,  as 
boieath  their  notice :  but  we  travellers  must  proceed  upon 
other  principles.  Our  heroes  must  be  fed ;  and  we  must 
say  whence  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
St.  Petersburgh  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them, 
and  what  is  more,  they  are  very  cheap.  The  markets  in 
the  ^*  ImperKil  residence^  are  very  numerous.  Not  only 
is  there  a  neat  and  commodious  market  (Tchastnoi  Ry- 
nok)  to  each  principal  section  (kvartald)  of  every  district ; 
but  there  are,  moreover,  other  well-noted  markets  for  the 
sale  of  specific  articles,  which  cannot  fail  to  present  a  very 
interesting  sight  to  a  stranger.  In  matters  connected  with 
the  comforts,  accommodations,  and  provisions  for  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  I  am,  and  ever  have 
been  a  very  Paul  Pry ;  and  on  ihe  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  I  evinced  my  inquisitive  disposition  to  its 
utmost  extent,  as  the  younger  son  of  good  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  merchant,  can  fiiUy  testify,  having  been  sadly  tormented 
by  my  questions  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  by  my  desire  to 
be  conducted  to  all  the  markets  in  that  city.  However, 
he  did  it  all  most  good  naturedly,  and  I  hope  without 
very  serious  inconvenience.  To  him  I  am  indebted  f<H: 
having  been  able  to  rummage  ev^y  shop,  and  every  stall, 
putting  questions  to  every  one  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  them,  and  writing  down  the  information  I  obtained 
through  my  young  fijend^s  interpretation.  It  is  curious 
that  some  of  the  most  noted  markets  to  which  I  allude  are 
more,  or  at  all  events,  as  much,  frequented  on  a  Sunday, 
as  on  any  other  day.  This  is  the  case,  in  particular  with 
the  Siennaia  or  Hay-market,  to  which  I  repaired  on  one  of 
those  days,  and  where  the  same  bustle  was  found  to  pie- 
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▼ail,  which  exists  at  Govent-Ghirden  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing. But  the  similarity  between  the  two  markets  goes  no 
farther.  The  St.  Petersburgh  Siennajfa  is  an  oblong  square 
of  gveat  dimensions,  of  about  three  times  the  size  of  Lei- 
oestcr-square,  and  has  not  a  shelter  or  a  single  diade  in 
Che  centre.  The  buildings  around  it  are  handsome  pri- 
vate houses,  with  one  or  two  public  edifices,  and  perhaps 
as  many  churches.  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  in- 
voke a  Teniers,  a  Wilkie,  gt  a^  Schneider,  to  assist  me  in 
describing  the  curious  sight  which  this  place  presented ; 
but  certainly  there  were  subjects  for  each  of  the  artists  < 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  talents.  Both  live  boors  and 
dead  game  of  every  sort,  are  to  be  found  here,  the  fir^t  for 
Teniers  and  Wilkie^s  pencil,  and  the  second  for  Schnei- 
der^s.  The  sum,  however,  of  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  this :  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  jMretty  deep 
too ;  and  so  it  was,  I  imagine,  all  over  Russia  at  the  time, 
a  eircumstance  which  had  materially  tended  to  enliven  the 
scene  before  me ;  for  sledges  had  come  to  the  market  brim- 
ful, and  in  some  instances  piled  up  mountains  high,  with 
frozen  JUsh  andfrozenjish  from  every  lake  and  every  river 
in  Russia,  and  even  from  Archangel.  These  were  arranged 
in  several  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  market,  leaving 
wide  alleys  between  them,  through  which  we  walked  at  our 
leisure,  inquiring,  not  only  as  to  the  price,  but  as  to  the  lo- 
cality and  quality  of  the  fish,  and  acquiring  some  smatter- 
ing of  the  natural  history  of  a  few  of  them.  My  readers  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  I  carried  my  science  to  a  wrong  mar- 
ket ;  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  not  only  did  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  from  apparently  uncouth 
boors,  but  also  that  the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  it  was 
in  evary  respect  gratifying.  For,  instead  of  sulky  answers 
and  uncivil  proceedings,  I  met  with  good-natured  readi- 
ness, and,  in  many  instances,  with  an  earnestness  of  dis- 
position to  a£R[>rd  me  every  information  respecting  the 
jNPecise  locality  of  the  fi^h^  names  and  quantity,  mode 
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and  seaaoDof  fishing,  manner  of  preserving,  expenseof  ood- 
veyanoe,  and  general  profit  derived  from  the  sale,  togethar 
with  every  other  particular  I  required,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  they  must  have  perceived  that  I  was  but  a 
very  sorry  customer  to  them.  I  never  saw  better  dispoaed 
people  in  that  class  of  life  any  where.  They  did,  indeed^ 
once  or  twice  indulge  a  sly  titter  at  my  shrivelled  figure 
and  blue  stiff  fingers  trying  to  hcdd  the  pencil  and  note-book 
(temperature  eighteen  degrees  below  freezing!)  in  com- 
mitting to  paper  the  answers  they  gave  me ;  but  that  was 
a  fair  subject  of  merriment  for  them,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  it  with  civility.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  re- 
ception aforeigner  would  meet  with  at  Billinsgate  orOovent- 
Oarden  if  he  were  to  go  thither  with  an  interpreter  poking 
his  fingers  into  every  article,  holding  up  each  basket  for  con- 
templation, asking  its  price,  its  <Mrigin  and  peculiarities,  and 
having  made  a  low  bow,  with  a  ^^  thank  ye,^  proceed  to 
the  next  stall  to  repeat  the  farce :  if  John  Bull  suffered  him 
to  leave  the  market  sound  of  limb,  or  without  some  pelting, 
it  would  be  somewhat  ^^  against  the  course  of  nature.^ 
Every  species  of  fish  I  saw  here  was  at  the  very  lowest 
price:  pike,  trout,  and  soudag  in  abundance,  of  the 
largest  size,  at  2d.  the  Russian  pound  (14|  oz.  of  the  Eng- 
lish weight) ;  and  when  of  smaUer  size  l^d. ;  a  salmcm  fma 
Arehangel,  weighing  five  pounds,  for  8d.  There  was  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  in  this  great  market,  a  sea-fish 
brought  also  from  Archangel,  much  esteemed  by  the  goacr- 
numdiy  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  whose  name  I  heard 
them  smack  their  lips.  This  is  the  Navaga :  I  have  tasted 
it,  but  cannot  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  connois- 
seurs ;  but  on  the  subject  of  sea-fish  they  are  certainly  not 
good  authorities,  except  when  they  have  travelled.  Only 
fancy  that  they  never  taste  cod,  sole,  haddock,  and  whiting 
unless  they  go  abroad  for  them !  Some  think  that  the 
flavour  of  two  of  those  sea^fishes,  the  cod  and  the  haddock, 
is  perceptible  in  the  soudag,  a  most  excellent  river-fish, 
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about  the  size  of  a  salmon-trouty  which  is  found  in  the 
Neva,  the  Ladoga  and  other  waters.  It  is  served  up  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  a  sauce,  in  which  mustard  and  pepper  form 
the  principal  ingredients.    I  should  consider  it  indigestible 
without  them.     These  and    other    fish   are  seen  closely 
packed  in  snow  and  hardened  by  frost,  covered  with  a  great 
deal  of  matting.     The  sledges  are  about  three  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  long.     The  Finnish  sledges  are  differently  coiw 
atructed,  consisting  of  a  well-made  square  trough  placed  on 
a  sledge  bottom,  whereas  the  more  common  market-sledges 
are  made  up  of  twelve  or  sixteen  strong  pieces  of  timber, 
in  the  shape  of  a  coop  without  a  top,,  filled  up  within  the 
interstices  with  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  and  lined  inside 
with  matting.     In  the  same  market  large  quantities  of 
onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  young  cabbages,  throughout 
the  winter  may  be  obtained.     By  way  of  completing  the 
picture,  we  have  here  also  sledges  full  of  every  species  of 
meat,  which  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.     On  the  left  of  the 
Siennaiay  are  arranged  the  hay  sledges,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  one-fourth  of  an  English  load.     At  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  hay  is  brought  down  the  Neva  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  rafts,  and  piled  up  in  cubes  of  the  most  gigantic 
size,  containing  perhaps  a  quantity  equal  to  as  many  as 
fifteen  and  twenty  common  English  hay-stacks.     These 
are  moored  not  far  from  the  third  or  highest  bridge,  and 
then  sold  in  retail.     Hay  is  then  rather  dear ;  probably  as 
much  as  one-third  of  what  it  costs  in  London ;  but  whei 
winter  aUows  of  rapid  conveyance  by  sledging,  and  en- 
ables every  peasant  to  bring  his  load  to  market,  the  prices 
fall  considerably.     The   keeping  of  horses,  therefore,  is 
cheaper  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Not  far  from  this  large  market,  is  the  round  market, 
{Krougloi  Rynok)  consisting  of  a  circular  building,  the 
outside  of  which  is  surrounded  by  piazzas,  with  a  great 
number  of  shops  under  them  for  the  sale  of  game  and  fish, 
the  former  fresh  or  frozen,  and  the  latter  fresh,  salted,  or 
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frozen.     Here  he  have  a  somewhat  superior  class  <^  pec^ile 
to  deal  with ;  but  still  civiL     These  fishmongers  pay  a 
tax  of  260  roubles  to  the  Douma,  or  civic  authorities,  fcx* 
their  patent  or  license,  to  open  a  shop,  which  lic^ise  they 
are  obliged  to  keep  framed  and  glazed,    suspended  in  a 
very  oonsjiicuous  place.     The  variety  of  dry  fish  I  bdlield 
here,  almost  exceeds  belief.     Under  the  same  roof,  I  saw 
the  fish  peculiar  to  Archangel  and  Lake  Ilmen,  with  those 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Novgorod,  the  rivers  Volchow, 
the  Volga,  and  from  Astracan.   The  prices  are  so  low,  that 
the  poorer  classes  may,  and  do,  frequently  indulge  in  this 
delicious  food.     It  does  not  appear  that  frost  impairs  in 
any  very  considerable  degree  the  flavour  of  either  fish  or 
game.     One  of  the  English  residents  at  Cronstadt,  who 
has  a  deep  and  excellent  ice-house,  is  in  the  habit  of  daily 
frequenting  the  frozen  markets  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  orders  as  much  fish,  game,  and  poultry  as  his  ice- 
house will   bold,   which,   when   filled  .with   those  useful 
articles,  is  closely  shut  up ;  and  the  frozen  provisions  are 
used  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  until  the  following  win- 
ter ;  by  which  means,  he  has  those  luxuries  at  all  times, 
and  most  economically.     I  saw  in  this  market  a  very  small 
fish,  something  like  the  white  bait,  though  not  silvery  and 
nearly  transparent,  called  Snedky.     It  is  mixed  up  with 
soups,  the  broth  being  really  excellent  and  nutritious,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained.     This  is  sold  at  jthree  half-pence 
a  pound.     One  of  the  dainties  at  this  season  in  the  fish 
line,  is  the  belly  part  of  the  sturgeon,  which  some  have 
compared  to  the  palftte  of  beef  in  taste.     It  is  of  an  orange 
eolour,  and  is  cut  into  long  and  broad  slices,  not  unlike 
tripe  in  appearance   (Osseirina).     I  observed   an   entire 
sturgeon,  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  drcumfe^ 
rence :  it  came  from  Astracan,  and  was  sold  at  three  half- 
pence a  pound.     The  Ukleia  (Cyprinus  Albumus),  ano- 
ther species  of  fish,  found  in  abundance,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  served  up  at  the  tables  of  people  of  ponsequeoce, 
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niiich  resembles  the  whiting  in  size  and  taste,  and  perhaps 
is  the  same  fish.  But  the  fish,  par  excellencey  the  triumph 
of  the  St  Petershurgh  amphytrions,  and  which  is  de  ri^ 
gueur  at  all  great  dinners,  as  a  turbot  is  at  a  dinner  prie  in 
London,  when  that  delicious  aquatic  is  not  yet  common, 
is  the  Sterliady  (Accipenser  Rudienus,)  improperly  called 
Sterlet f  which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Volga.  It 
must  be  conveyed  and  kept  alive  till  within  a  short  time 
before  dinner,  or  it  is  not  worth  a  copper  kopeck  after- 
wards ;  for  it  becomes  tough  and  leathery,  and  acquires  a 
mawkish  taste.  The  Sterliad  is  found  high  up  the  river, 
and  is,  so  far,  different  from  salmon-trout,  which  is  best 
when  caught  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  rivers.  I  will  not 
trust  myself  in  repeating  the  several  exorbitant  prices 
•which  I  have  heard  quoted  as  having  been  given  for  some 
of  the  larger  sorts  of  this  fish;  it  is,  however,  a  fact, 
that  for  no  other  fish,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  have  such 
sums  been  given  as  for  the  sterlet.  Some  are  several  feet 
in  length. 

Shakspeare  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  of  some- 
thing  too  good  for  the  vulgar,  that  it  was  ^^  caviare  to  the 
general.'"  There  are  few  things  more  delicious  than  cavu 
are^  both  the  black,  which  is  prepared  from  the  sturgeon, 
sterliad,  &c«,  and  the  red,  or  rather  yellow  sort,  from 
another  fish  called  RiapoushkOf  (Salmo  M araenula,)  each 
of  which  we  saw  in  great  quantities  at  the  Krouglo'i  Ry- 
nok  ;  and  yet  how  little  is  valued  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  !  On  my  asking  one  of  the  fishmongers  whe- 
ther they  did  not  sometimes  sell  the  salted  caviare,  re- 
peatedly washed,  for  fresh,  he  admitted  that  some  dis- 
honest tradesmen  might  do  it,  but  that'  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  detect  the  trick  by  placing  some  of  it  on  a  white 
sheet  of  paper,  when,  if  the  caviare  was  old,  a  stain  of  oil 
would  remain  upon  it. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  St  Petersburgh,  in  regard  to 
fish,  are  the  floating  fish-markets  seen  during  the  summer. 
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ways  tough  and  ooane.  I  saw  the  best  white  wheaten 
bread  purchased  for  28  kopeeks  a  pound.  I  bought,  ooe 
day,  from  a  female  Rasnostchick,  or  hawker  of  provisions, 
a  very  numerous  class  in  St.  Petersburgh,  a  loaf  of  the 
best  fancy-bread,  of  a  most  choice  flavour  and  whiteness, 
in  sise  about  that  of  a  threepenny  loaf,  for  eight  kopeeks, 
four-fifths  of  a  penny.  Rye  bread,  however,  is  more  um- 
versaily  eaten,  even  by  families  of  rank  :  it  is  said  to  be 
well  tasted,  and  to  yield  more  nourishmaat  I  can  agree 
to  the  latter,  but  could  never  agree  with  the  former  part 
of  the  assertion.  At  all  the  tables  I  frequented,  I  saw 
laid  before  the  guests,  besides  the  beautiful  wheaten  bread, 
a  slice  of  rye  bread,  delightfully  black,  pasty,  and  soar, 
which  was  eaten  with  as  much  relish  as  I  felt  in  disposiiig 
of  my  white  one.  The  poorer  classes  use  a  blacker  sort  of 
bread,  prepared  of  rye-meal  unbolted.  The  very  whitest 
wheaten  flour  cost,  at  the  dose  of  November,  thirty-two 
roubles,  or  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  sfaillings 
a^ack,  containing  200  Russian,  or  180  English  pounds: 
in  other  words,  flour  is  sold  at  l^d.  a  pound.  Every  thing 
else  is  reasonable  in  proportion.  A  pair  of  very  large 
fowls  costs  three  paper  roubles,  or  2s.  6d.,  and  when  fro- 
zen 2s.  only.  I  bargained  for  a  goose  weighing  eight 
pounds,  and  a  turkey  somewhat  larger ;  the  first  for  one 
rouble,  or  lOf  d.  and  the  latter  three  roubles  and  a  half. 
Game  in  proportion  is  even  cheaper.  I  one  Sunday  visited 
the  poultry  and  game-market,  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  and  was  surprised,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  quantity 
of  both  to  be  found  there ;  and  in  the  second  place,  at  the 
trifling  oharge  made  for  the  game  in  particular.  A  braoe 
of  partridges  was  purchased  for  eight-pence ;  and  it  should 
be  recollected  that  there  is  a  species  of  those  birds  in  Rus- 
sia which  is  considerably  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  distinct  from  the  common  species,  which 
is  rather  smaller  in  Russia  than  in  England ;  neither  are 
.  they  the  red-legged  partridges,  but  a  totally  distinct  bird, 
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and  very  excellent.  Moor  game  is -of  ctHinderable  UEein 
St  Petenburgh ;  generally  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized 
turkey.  A  pair  of  black  cocks,  the  size  of  a  turkey,  was 
aaid  for  fifteen  pence. 

Milk  is  perhaps  one  of  the  dearest  articles  of  life  in  St 
Petersburgh.  The  milk-women  carry  that  commf>dity  to 
town  in  earthen  jars,  covered  with  mats  made  of  the  birch 
bark.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
costume,  which  consists  of  a  abort  tunic  of  some  gaudy 
colour,  without  any  covering  over  the  shirt-sleeves,  which 
are  always  full,  and  of  a  dazzling  white,  elegantly  fastened 
at  the  wrist  with  clasps. 


They  look  very  well  in  this  dress,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  their  light  burthens,  suspended  from  the  ends  of 
a  bow  resting  upon  one  shoulder,  gives  them  a  very  graceful 
appearance.  The  majority  of  these  milk-women  come  from 
the  village  of  Okhta,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  th'e  great 
reach  of  the  Neva  on  the  Vibourg  bank.     There  are,  also 
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engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
Swiss  or  Dutch  people,  I  forget  which,  who  were  originally 
invited  over  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  oi 
St.  Petersburgh  with  milk  and  fresh  butter ;  but  these  live 
farther  from  the  city.  Both  the  milk  and  cream  which  I 
tasted  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  less  liable 
than  those  of  our  own  capital  to  Mr.  Accum^s  celebrated 
reflections  on  ^^  Death  in  the  Pot.^  A  quart  bottle  of 
the  former  sells  for  SO  kopeeks,  (3d.)  and  one  pint  and 
a  half  of  the  latter  for  lO^d.  With  regard  to  fresh 
butter  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of,  generally  speak- 
ing ;  but  most  of  the  respectable  families  prefer  getting 
the  necessary  quantity  of  cream,  and  have  what  butter  they 
require  for  their  lighter  repasts  made  at  home  by  means  of 
a  very  speedy  process,  facilitated,  of  course,  by  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  free  use  of  ice. 
That  which  is  sold  costs  about  one  rouble,  or  a  little  more 
than  tenpence  the  Russian  pound ;  salt  butter  is  half  that 
price  at  all  times. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  Miasnoi  Rynok,  on  the 
canal  Kriukof,  where  the  butchers^  meat  is  displayed,  both 
before  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  after,  when  the  meat  was 
frozen ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  it  either  better  or  more  cleanly  kept  any  where 
else,  London,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  sight  of  a  butcher's 
shop  is  by  far  more  inviting  in  St.  Petersburgh  than  in 
Paris.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
coquetry  about  them  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  in 
such  places.  The  oxen  slaughtered  for  the  St  Petersburgh 
market  come  principally  from  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Russia. 
In  the  former  case,  these  animals  are  driven  some  thousand 
versts,  and  do  not  reach  the  capital  for  some  months. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  a  practice  which  originallv 
arose  out  of  an  Imperial  order,  and  by  which  a  certain  slip 
of  land  is  allotted  on  each  side  of  the  high  roads  for  the 
pasturage  of  those  travelling  beasts.  The  landholders  are 
bound  to  cultivate  it  with  grass  and  grain  for  that  purpose. 
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At  given  distances  on  the  road  there  are  places  erected  'and 
kept  in  proper  condition,  for  pasturing  the  cattle  at  night 
during  the  winter.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Petersburgh,  they  are  driven  to  the  great  dis- 
tillmeSf  where  a  trifling  sum  is  paid  for  feeding  them 
upon  the  refuse  grain  of  distillation,  on  which  they  fatten 
considerably.  On  the  road  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Alex- 
tmdrowsky,  I  noticed  a  very  large  square  and  not  inelegant 
building,  in  which  the  oxen  to  be  killed  are  kept  till  a 
proper  time.  The  operation  of  slaughtering  is  performed 
on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  so  that  the 
filth  and  blood  are  washed  down  by  the  stream,  and  thus 
the  city  is  not  exposed,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
4Uiy  unpleasant  e£9uvia. 

Curiosity,  the  most  excusable  of  a  traveller's  faults,  led 
me  to  pay  a  visit  with  my  English  friend  to  the  Tolkoutcho'i 
Rynok,  a  kind  of  rag-fair,  as  I  had  heard  so  mOch  of  that 
place,  and  wished  to  see  the  humours  of  low  life.  Again,  it 
was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  proceeded  to  this  market,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  crowded.  This  singular  place  is  si- 
tuated nearly  opposite  the  Bank  of  Assignats,  in  the  third 
Admiralty  quarter,  and  consists  of  an  open  space  of  about 
the  size  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  covered,  in  part,  with  small 
wooden  shops  and  stands,  arranged  in  rows,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  separated  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, paved  with  wood.  Here  every  kind  of  article  of  in- 
ferior value,  for  the  use  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  peo- 
ple, is  sold ;  and  in  many  of  these  shops,  any  person,  male 
or  female,  of  that  class  may  get  equipped  cap-a-pie  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  Around  that  part  of  the  market  which 
is  open,  the  shops  have  much  the  appearance  of  booths  at 
fairs,  and  in  them  articles  of  a  still  inferior  description  are 
sold;  while  the  open  space,  or  square,  is  filled  with 
hawkers,  old  dothesmen,  sellers  of  kvass,  sbitine,  ginger- 
bread,  horse-flesh,  and  a  particular  sort  of  black  cabbage 
soup,  thick  and  nasty,  of  which  the  poorer  people  are  fond. 
We  were  solicited,  without  impertinence,  but  in  pressing 
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language,  to  buy  what  the  people  thought  we  stood  most 
in  need  of;  thus  to  myself,  who  had  only  a  loose  English 
cloak  on,  they  addressed  a  pressing  invitation  to  ent^ 
their  shops,  for  they  w^re  sure  I  wanted  a  thick  wadded 
kaftan  to  keep  me  warm  ;  while  my  friend,  who  walked  by 
my  side,  like  one  who  feels  that  his  toes  are  pinched  with 
cold,  and  had  only  thin  boots  on  to  guard  him  against  the 
ice  on  which  we  trod,  was  strenuously  urged  to  take  shdter 
under  one  of  the  shades,  and  get  himself  a  pair  ci  the 
**  best  and  cheapest  galoshes  in  the  universe.^  The  crowd 
was  excessive,  and  we  were  actually  shoved  from  one  place 
to  another  as  we  made  our  way  through  it;  hence  the  nick- 
name of  Tolkoutchoi,  or  the  shoving-market.  There  is 
another  sobriquet  given  to  it,  which  I  may  be  excused  re^ 
peating;  as  it  refers  to  a  branch  of  insectology  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  study.  There  were  a  very  few  females 
among  the  buyers,  and  none  among  the  sellers.  The 
motley  multitude  seemed  made  up  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  many  Russians;  the  latter  of 
whom,  particularly  the  young  men,  as  I  had  remarked  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  capital,  have  fine  and  pleasing  coun^ 
tenances.  Here,  as  well  as  every  where  else  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  you  must  bargain  hard. 
We  entered  one  of  the  small  shops,  about  eight  feet  square 
and  seven  feet  high,  in  which  there  were  a  great  many 
books  displayed,  in  order  to  purchase  some  memento  of 
my  visit  to  this  singular  market.  The  shop  was  kept  by 
a  quick  and  sprightly  boy,  who  asked  me  three  roubles 
(2s.  6d.)  for  a  small  treatise  on  caligraphy,  (spocobb  Der- 
jani'a  pera,)  containing  eighteen  pages  of  engraved  copy, 
which  he  let  me  have,  at  litst,  for  sixty  kopeeks  (fid,) 
This  practice  is  very  general  abroad,  and  to  be  deprecated, 
inasmuch  as  it  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  time :  but 
to  assume  it  at  once,  as  some  English  travellers  have  done, 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  a  disposition  to  cheat  is  preposter- 
ous. Usage  has  sanctioned  the  practice,  and  as  every  body 
is  aware  of  it,  the  purchaser  contents  himself  with  making 
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as  low  an  ctkr  for  the  article  as  the  seller^s  demand  for  it  is 
high ;  and  both  are  therefore  quits.  I  certainly  did  not 
wpect  to  find  in  this  miserable  abode,  among  the  old  and 
well-thumbed  volumes  that  lined  the  shop,  some  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  in  Russian;  fancy  the  locality  for  such  a 
philosopher ;  nor  was  I  less  surprised  when  I  was  told  that 
a  poor  looking  devil,  half  in  rags  and  unshaven,  who  had 
come  in  after  us,  and  had  held  a  short  converse  with 
our  young  shopkeeper,  had  inquired  for  '^  Les  Amours 
du  puissant  Chevalier  Amadis  de  Oaul,^"  in  the  Russian 
language ! 

From  this  extraordinary  place  we  made  our  way  to  the 
Ovoschnoi  Rynok,  or  fruit-market,  which,  pven  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  contained  some  tempting  and  choice  articles, 
such  as  large  water-melons,  pine  apples  from  the  interior  of 
the  empire,  Astracan  grapes,  &c.  Oranges  are  also  found 
here  in  abundance,  which  are  purchased  in  the  English  mar- 
ket and  shipped  for  Russia.  So  many  skippers  are  eager  to 
arrive  first  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  their  cargoes  of  that  de- 
lightful fruit  and  of  lemons,  in  the  spring,  that  they  scarcely 
find  payment  for  their  freight.  It  is  stated  that  a  chest 
of  four  hundred  lemons  has  upon  such  occasions  been  pur- 
chased for  eight  or  nine  shillings.  The  bird-market  is 
next  to  the  fruit-market.  It  is  divided  into  two  large 
and  long  avenues  of  shops:  in  the  one,  living  birds  of 
almost  every  description  are  exposed  for  sale;  in  the 
other,  poultry  and  dead  game  are  sold.  The  Russians 
are  very  fond  of  live  birds,  even  when  they  are  not  of 
the  singing  species.  It  is  curious  to  see  several  thousand 
large  and  small  red  cages  hanging  in  triple  rows  on  the 
outside  of  about  eighty  shops,  on  ^ach  side  of  the  avenue, 
containing  a  vast  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  nor  is  it 
uninteresting  to  reflect  how  they  can  live  exposed  to  such 
a  degree  of  cold,  the  temperature  being  at  the  time  about 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  In  a  part  of  each  cage 
a  small  quantity  of  snow  was  placed,  which  is  said  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 
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In  returning  home,  my  attcntioD  wu  arrested  by  a  maa 
carryiog  partly  under  hiB  ann,  and  partly  fastened  nnind 
fais  waist,  a  brass  jar,  carefully  enveloped  with  flannel  ba^ 
dages,  and  having  a  spout  with  a  Imus  cock  at  its  upper 
end.  He  appeared  to  be  distributing  to  the  passengen 
some  hot  liquor  in  tumblers,  which  he  kept  in  a  spe- 
cies of  trou^  affixed  in  front  of  his  dress,  and  covovd 
by  a  short  apron.  "  That  is  a  Sbitenstchick,^  said  my 
friendly  conductor,  "  and  what  he  sells  is  the  Sbitene,  a 
national  drink,  b>  which  the  lower  classes  are  very  partial.'' 
I  approached  the  fellow,  and  had  a  glass  of  his  nectar;  be 
was  about  to  plunge  a  large  red  pimento  into  tbe  glass, 
previously  to  pouring  out  the  sbitene,  such  bong  the  jmc' 
tice  in  general ;  but  I  felt  satisfied  without  tluA  additko. 
The  charge  for  such  a  draught  was  a  two  kopeek  jueoe, 
for  which  he  also  gave  me  the  information  that  it  was  made 
of  eighteen  pounds  of  honey,  with  fifty  crousbkiB,  (qxuuts) 
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of  hot  water.  This  mixture,  to  which  pepper  is  added  by 
some,  is  drunk  hot,  with  the  further  addition  of  boiling 
milk,  which  the  sbitenstchick  carries  about  with  him,  in 
another  good-sized  vessel.  The  taste  of  the  sbitene  is 
agreeable,  and  with  milk,  not  unlike  that  of  very  sweet  tea. 
I  understand  that  in  summer  the  same  liquor  is  sold  iced, 
and  in  great  quantity.  The  man  presented  so  original  a 
picture,  that  1  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  introduce 
a  sketch  of  him  in  this  place.  Kvass,  mead,  or  hydromel, 
of  a  different  species  from  sbitene,  honey  and  cranberry 
juice,  both  of  them  fermented,  are  some  of  the  other  na- 
tional beverages  which  I  frequently  noticed  dealt  out  by 
traffickers  in  the  street,  to  the  lower  classes.  I  have 
already  mentioned  another  kind  of  drink,  peculiarly  na- 
tional, caUed  the  kislistchi :  this,  however,  is  not  so  much 
sought  after  as  kvass,  which  latter  is  drunk  commonly  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  in  the  best  families,  and  is 
made  in  the  following  manner  :—p]ain  rye-meal,  twenty 
pounds;  rye-malt,  ten  pounds;  barley-malt,  three  pounds; 
mix  the  two  species  of  malt  together,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tepid  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  liquid  paste;  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour.  Pour  afterwards  some  warm  water  over  the 
mixture,  and  add  gradually  the  rye-meal,  taking  care  to 
stir  it  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste, 
which  should  be  softer  than  that  usually  prepared  for 
making  bread.  The  vessel  is  then  covered,  aiid  the  edges 
cemented  with  bread  paste  all  round.  It  is  then  put  into 
an  oven  at  the  temperature  generally  observed  when  bread 
is  half  baked,  where  it  remains  till  the  following  day:  the 
oven  is  then  fresh  heated,  and  the  vessel  once  more  re- 
placed in  it.  On  the  third  day,  the  vessel  is  removed,  and 
the  paste  diluted  with  eight  pails  of  cold  water  from  the 
river,  stirring  it  constantly  at  the  same  time  with  a  large 
wooden  spoon;  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  is  poured  into 
a  barrel,  already  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaven. 
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stirred  well  for  some  minutes,  and  set  aside  in  a  place 
of  moderate  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  first  froth  iqp- 
pears  on  its  surface,  the  barrel  is  carefully  closed,  and 
carried  to  the  ice-house,  or  cold  cellar,  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  Some 
people  add  to  the  above  ingredients  half  a  pound  of  mint 
and  two  pounds  of  wheaten  and  buck-wheat  flour,  whidi 
are  said  to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  increase  its  efler- 
vescence. 

The  Russians  have  a  tolerably  good  sort  of  beer, 
(pivo,)  which  is  commonly  drunk,  and  resembles  the 
German  beer.  But,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  Knglish 
bottled  porter  is  considered  a  luxury.  Spirituous  liquors, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  rage  among  the  lower  classes; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  means  for  procuring 
them.  The  present  government  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
brandy,  amounts  to  sixty-seven  millions  of  roubles,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  contained  in  the  Moskofsky  Te- 
legri^h.  There  is  an  open  kabak  at  the  comer  of  every 
street,  ready  to  receive  the  situbund  and  the  idle,  who,  for 
a  few  kopeeks  can  bum  their  throats  and  their  digestive 
tubes  to  their  hearts  content.  I  expected  more  outward 
and  visible  tokens  of  popular  drunkenness,  from  what  I 
had  read  of  St.  Petersburgh,  than  I  actually  observed : 
and  yet  I  walked  in  the  evening  very  fr^uently,  in  prefer- 
ence to  riding,  and  certainly  met  much 'less  interruptioD 
from  drunkards  than  I  have  in  London,  when  trudging  to 
some  humble  dwelling  at  night,  to  carry  professional  suo- 
oour  to  the  patients  of  charitable  institutions.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gin  has  certainly  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  this 
respect  in  London,  particularly  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
women,  so  many  of  whom  are  constantly  to  be  seen  going 
into,  or  emerging  from,  gin-shops,  in  a  state  of  inebriety  in 
which  I  never  once  saw  a  Russian  female  during  my  stay 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  No  one  can  better  ascertain  such  a 
fact  than  the  physician  of  a  large  Dispensary.    I  cannot  be 
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much  in  error  when  I  aver,  that  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  lower  classes  in  the  metropolis  in  I8I79  and 
that  in  18279  ai^  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three;  not  only 
because  we  see  three  times  as  many  pot-valiants  about 
the  streets  and  in  houses,  but  because,  in  the  execution 
cf  our  professional  duty,  three  times  as  many  cases  of  dis- 
ease resulting  from  hard  drinking,  now  come  under  our 
notice.*  The  internal  arrangement  of  a  kabak  is  not  very 
imlike  one  of  the  London  soi-disant  wine-vaults,  or  gin- 
shops.  There  appeared  to  me,  from  the  slight  experience 
I  have  had,  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  drunken 
Russian  and  the  drunken  English  rabble.  In  all  the  in- 
stances which  I  witnessed  of  the  former,  the  parties  were 
invariably  merry  and  good-natured ;  not  savage  and  brutal, 
particularly  towards  women. 

I  have  hinted  in  another  place  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  Champagne  consumed  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Other  wines 
are  also  much  esteemed  and  drunk  by  all  above  the  hum- 
bler classes ;  a  glance  at  the  List  of  Imports  annexed  to  the 
present  Volume  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  quantity 
consumed.  In  the  South  of  Russia  they  are  striving  to  im- 
prove indigenous  wine ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  so  good  even  as 
that  of  Ackerman,  which  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. After  all,  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  grateful^ 
the  most  healthy,  the  most  delightful,  and  really  national 
beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  the  water 
of  the  Nova.  Oh,  commend  me  to  the  water  of  that  river 
for  quenching  thirst,  pleasing  the  palate,  and  assisting  di- 
gestion !  Malvern  water  must  yield  the  palm  to  it,  and  so* 
I  take  it,  must  every  other  water  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  best  analysis  made  of  this  real  nectar,  (the  thing  I 

*  These  observations  on  drunkenness  were  yet  wet  from  the  bands 
of  the  printer,  when  the  Report  of  tlie  Police  Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  metropolis  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  I 
find  the  truth  of  my  remark  strongly  attested,  and  illustrated  by  facts 
which  are  attributed  to  the  same  cause — gin-drinkiug. 
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regret  meet  at  St.  Petersbuigfa,)  it  would  appear  that  is 
fifty  pintfl  of  it,  taken  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  only 
four  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  and  five  grains  of  vegeCablt 
extract,  were  found  to  be  present.  Of  dices  nmnim,  those 
who  can  enjoy  such  a  luxury  con  amore^  and  are  two  thou- 
sand miles  firom  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
water-courses !  This  limpid  and  ambrosial  Uquid  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  middle  stream  of  the  Neva,  in  order  to 
have  it  in  perfection.  Whoi  obtained  near  the  shores 
where  there  are  no  granite  banks,  it  is  somewhat  turfaid, 
and  its  taste  by  no  means  genuine. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburgh,  high  and  low,  are 
as  fond  of  tea  as  I  am  of  their  Neva  water :  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  condemned  to  drink  the  former  again ;  not 
because  it  is  bad ;  but  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  too 
good.  The  perfume  and  sapid  qualities  of  their  best  sort 
of  tea  are  such  as  I  have  never  tasted  before ;  and  the  e^ct 
of  both  upon  the  nerves  is  very  distressing.  The  Russians 
are  quite  finical  about  tea-making  and  tea^dirinking,  and 
understand  both  arts  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
the  English.  Their  tea-urn,  or  Samowar,  is  quite  a  piece 
of  machinery,  and  admirably  calculated  for  its  purpose. 
The  tea  used  in  St.  Petersburgh  reaches  that  market  direct 
from  China  over-land,  and  the  best  is  sold  at  ten  roubles 
the  Russian  pound.  It  is  presumed,  that,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  not  travelling  by  sea,  the  Russian  tea  xe^ 
tains  all  its  bloom  and  strength,  which  the  English  tea 
loses  during  a  long  sea-voyage.  I  know  not  how  £ar  this 
may  be  correct. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  St.  Petersburgh  makes  but  an  indiffer- 
ent display  of  shops.  They  are  not,  some  few  of  them  ex- 
cepted, situated  so  as  to  strike  a  stranger,  being  generaUy 
either  on  the  high  basement,  or  on  the  first  story.  Even 
those  that  are  more  favourably  exposed  to  view,  as  in  the 
Nevskoi'  Prospekt<,  for  instance,  particularly  about  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  that  street,   are  either  hidden 
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"under  ptoisgasj  or  concealed  by  projecting  columnft^  to  as 
not  to  present  that  continued  line  of  shops,  one  more  splen- 
didly deocwated  and  richly  stored  than  the  other,  which 
flanks  our  Regent-street,  and  makes  it,  without  ques* 
tion,  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  shops  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Gostincn  Dvor,  daim  the  first  no* 
tice.  This  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  of  an  almost 
triangular  form,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  range 
of  shops,  two  stories  high,  placed  all  round  with  a  court 
in  the  middle.  An  arcade  runs  in  front  of  those  that  are 
outside  the  building  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  prin* 
Gipal  story.  The  Gostinoi*  Dvor  is  flanked  on  all  sides 
by  wide  streets,  the  Nevskoi'  Prospekt  skirting  it  to  the 
'North,  where  it  presents  a  handsome  colonnade.  The 
building  is  one  thousand  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  the  shops, 
disposed  in  two  rows,  are  three  hundred  and  forty  in  num- 
ber. All  those  shops  at  which  the  same  kinds  of  commo- 
dities are  sold  are  placed  together.  Whatever  imagination 
can  devise  with  respect  to  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  even  luxuries  of  life,  is  to  be  found  in  this  place^ 
which  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  being  crowded  with 
passengers  and  carriages,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  town.  Hard  bargaining  is  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
young  fellow  is  generally  stationed  outside  of  each  shop, 
to  allure  passengers  by  a  rapid  enumeration  of  the  chef-^ 
Jtaworti  contained  within.  Some  of  these  shops  are  really 
handsome,  and  fitted  up  with  taste ;  and  their  different 
commodities  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Gk>stinoi  Dvor,  under  a  long 
arcade  that  reminded  me  of  Bologna,  are  the  Moscotilnoi 
Riad,  or  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce* 
The  Russian  castor  and  Russian  rhubarb  I  found  here  in 
abundance.  .  The  drugs  are  kept  in  very  neat  order,  ar- 
ranged either  in  large  glasses,  or  in  drawers.  The  shop- 
keeper is  generally  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  what  he 
sells ;  but  I  found  one  or  two  who  spoke  a  little  Latin,  and 
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i^hom  I  questioiied  about  the  kwft  (bat  regukte  the  iafe  df 
drugs  both  retail  and  wholesale ;  and  waa  surprised  to  find 
that  the  medical  police  does  not  extoid  to  theiAy  as  it  does 
to  the  compounders  of  medicineai  and  phyBidans^  prescrip- 
tions. One  of  these  good  peofde  who  is  the  most  extenaiire 
seller  of  drugs  in  St  Petersburgh,  mentioned  tb  me  die 
kind  of  articles  of  the  materia  medica  wfaidi  ai^e  in  greatest 
request  in  that  capital.  One  could  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  state  of  practical  medicines  in  the  Russian  metro- 
polis from  his  answers.  The  quantity  of  dry  plants,  roots, 
barks  and  twigs,  which  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  seDing, 
besides  some  of  the  more  potent  drugs,  almost  surpasses 
belief. 

A  city  like  St.  Petersburgh,  which  requires  a  supply  oF 
every  species  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  in  which  foreign 
merchants  and  tradesmen  have  always  met  with  oicoun^e- 
ment,  afforded  a  field  for  speculation,  to  the  English  in  par* 
ticular,  too  tempting  to  be  neglected,  for  establishing  a  depSi 
of  the  merchandise  of  their  native  country.    Accordingly, 
we  find  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hog,  formed  many 
years  ago  an  establishment  under  the  name  of  English  Ma- 
gazine, which  has  flourished  ever  since,  and  is  much  acka^ 
lande.    The  house  is  situated  in  the  Malaya  Millionnaym 
(petite  millionne)  a  short,  but  wide  street,  leading  from  the 
Tropheal  Arch  of  the  Etat  Mqjorto  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt, 
to  which  the  house  forms  an  angle.     There  are  on  the  iSrst 
floor  twenty-five  rooms  en  suite^  filled  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise ;  and  each  room  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  shop,  which  is  attended  by  an  Englishman,  solely 
attached  to  it.     The  establishment  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  promenade  or  lounge,  which  is  much  frequented, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  resort  of  all  the  fashion  in  St 
Petersburgh  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day.     It  is  now 
conducted  by  another  person,   and  I  believe  with  equal 
success.     I  thought  it,  however,  inferior  to  our  Soho^uare 
Basaar,  in  every  species  of  article  which  is  to  be  met  with 
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eqiudly  in  eidieiv--mferiorui  laethod  and  ainuigement^  and 
in  the  yalue  and  beauty  of  the  various  objects  But 
the  English  Magaaine  of  St  Petersburgh  combmes  the 
woollen  and  linen-drapery,  with  other  branches  of  traffic. 
In  most  of  the  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  made  in  St. 
Petersburgh  by  Russian  artists,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
English  proprietor  of  this  Magasine,  such  for  instance  as 
or-molu,  and  malachite  ornaments,  Russian  leather  pocket- 
books  and  cases  stamped  with  ornamented  dies,  and  some 
other  objects,  the  workmanship  appeared  to  me'infinitely 
superior  to  any  thing  I  had  seen  before. 

External  dothing  is  a  sore  sub^t  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  Russians  are  strennously  endeavouring  to  improve 
thebr  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  and  as  an  encourage^ 
ment  to  one  or  two  branches  of  it  in  particular,  that 
of  black  and  green  cloths,  the  latter  of  which  is  very 
commonly  used  for  the  army,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
civilians,  prohibitory  laws  have  lately  been  promulgated  by 
M.  Cancrin,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  will  pro^ 
bably  injure  those  of  the  English  merchants,  who  had 
already  shipped  some  hundreds  of  bales  for  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh market.  The  Russians  have,  in  a  special  manner, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  Merino  breed,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeding  rapidly ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  any  very  fine  blue  or  black  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture.  English  doth  is  what  is  most  appreciated  ; 
but  this  is  sold  dear.  A  suit  of  dothes  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  in  England.  The  make  of  them  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  Parisian  exquisites^  in  regard  to  dvilians ; 
but,  as  to  the  military,  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such 
an  artiste  as  Okouloff,  tailleur  de  Sa  Majeste.  That 
officer  must  be  truly  indifiPerent  to  his  personal  appearance 
who  does  not  strive  to  get  his  uniform  cut  by  that  oele^ 
brated  person.  He  is  as  much  the  rage  among  the  gentle- 
men, as  Mesdames  Ugon  and  Xavier,  (the  latter  of  whom 
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was  originally  an  actress,)  are  anxuig  th^  ladies,  as  moduie 
the  one,  and  marchande  de  ckapeaux  the  other. 

Furs  are  a  part,  and  a  most  necessary  part  of  dothing 
for  the  winter.  The  shops  where  these  are  sold  are  objects 
of  curiosity  to  a  stranger.  A  visit  to  M.  Chaplin^s  vast 
'<  magasin  de  faurrures  et  pelleteries^  in  the  Nevskoi 
Prospekt,  will  amply  repay  him  for  the  trouble.  Russian 
and  American  bear-skins,  already  cut  out  into  lining  for 
pelisses  or  shoobSi  from  900  to  1,500  roubles  each ;  and 
the  yenotCy  which  is  more  commonly  used  for  lining  great 
coats,  for  600  or  600  roubles,  will  be  found  in  perfection. 
Ermines  and  sable  fetch  a  very  extravagant  price ;  but  still 
are  much  cheaper  than  in  Kngland.  The  former  are  sold 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  bag,  double  the  width  at  the  bot- 
tom. One  of  these,  which  will  cut  out  into  two  large 
pelerine  tippets,  with  two  broad  and  long  tails  in  front,  a 
garniture  of  great  width  at  the  bottom  for  two  dresses,  and 
cuffs  to  both  al9o,  may  be  had  of  the  pureist  white,  for  350 
roubles,  or  about  fifteen  guineas.  Beaver-skin  collars  are 
much  worn ;  dark  coloured  fox  skins  are  very  expensive  and 
dearer  the  darker  they  are.  Wolf-skins,  of  all  colours,  but 
all  considered  common,  tiger  and  leopard  skins,  squirrdi 
skins,  particularly  the  blue,  white  hare  skins,  and  Siberian 
cat  skins,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  M.  Chaplin^s  shop  in 
great  abundance. 

Linen,  during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh,  was  said  to 
be  'Cheaper  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  the  quantity 
exported  to  have  diminished  considerably,  and  latt^y 
to  be  decreasing  still  more.  The  coarse  sort,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  huccaback  in  England,  and  the  ftenuy 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  are  alone  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Som^  diaper,  too,  is  called  for,  and  totoel- 
ling  would  be  well  received,  were  it  as  strong  and  stout 
as  it  used  formerly  to  be,  and  the  towels  not  so  narrow. 
I  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  this  branch  of  Russian 
trade  and  maaufacture,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
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lady  of  Mr.  AndenoD,  the  merchant.    Th^  fineat  linm 
is  decidedly  not  preferable  either  to  the  Dutch  or  to  the 
Irish,  though  much  cheaper,  and  little  of  it  is  exported. 
There  is  another  sort  of  stout  linen,  called  ravendacky 
which  is  sent  to  America.     It  is  a  most  useful  article,  and 
is  very  reasonable.     The  finer  and  bleached  linen  is  gene^ 
rally  in  pieces  of  from  tw^ity  to  twenty-four-  archines, 
rolled  up;   but  as  the  number  of  archines  contained  in 
each  piece  is  not  uniformly  fixed,  such  linen  is  bought  by 
the  measure.     I  saw  some  very  fine  linen,  firmly  set  and 
strong,  sold  at  one  rouble  and  thirty  kopeeks  (paper)  the 
archine,  or  seven-ninths  of  an  English  yard.     At  the  then 
exchange  of  10^  the  rouble,  the  price  of  the  archine  of 
that  doth  was  about  Is.  to  lid.  or  Is.  6d.  the  English  yard, 
which  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  bought  for  less  than  three 
shillings  in  England.     There .  were  two  other  sorts,  of  a 
much  finer  quality,  which  had  fSetched  the  year  before  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three,  and  even  four  roubles   the  ar- 
chine ;  but  which,  at  the  end  of  1827,  were  sold  for  half 
that  price.     These  three  kinds  of  linen  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market  from  trade-looms ;  but  in  general  they  are 
purchased  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  still  more  reduced 
prices,  from  peasants,  or  serfs,  who  spin  their  own  flax,  and 
weave  the  cloth  on  the  estate  of  their  masters ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Domoshney. 
These  peasants  frequently  come  into  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  private  houses,  particularly 
those  of  the  English,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks. 

The  flems  are  sold  in  pieces  of  fifty  archines  properly 
measured,  and  are  an  archine  and  a  half  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  very  coarse;  but  the  kind  most  in  use  is  fit 
for  servants^  sheets  when  bleached:  they  were  sold  at 
that  time  wholesale  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  roubles 
the  100  archines.  The  ravendock,  which  is  a  yard 
wide,  and  is  fit  for  covering  stair  carpets,  making  aprons, 
coarse  towels,  &c.,  may  be  had  for  eighty  kopeeks,  or 
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eightpenoe  the  Engfish  yard.  A  piece  at  diaper  toweOiiig, 
Qbntaining  twdve  towels,  one  yard  and  tbree-quait»t 
long,  costs  fifteen  roubles,  or  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 
TaUe-cloths  and  other  figured  linens  seemed  very  inferior 
to  any  I  had  seen  in  England,  though  stronger.  The 
linen  purchased  from  the  peasants  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  its  genuine  state,  and  is  not  starched 
or  pressed. 

The  expenses  of  living  at  St  Petersburgh  may  be 
judged  of  by  what  I  have  already  stated,  and  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  short  list,  annexed  to  this  chapter,  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  their  prices,  which  I  obtained  fixim 
a  lady  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  family  fiir 
many  years  in  that  dty,  and  who  is  her  own  house-keeper, 
as  all  married  ladies  should  be  *'  who  love  their,  lords."* 
Supposing  a  person  to  move  in  the  sphere  in  which  the 
family  of  the  lady  in  question  moves — every  luxury  as 
well  as  convenience  and  necessary  of  life,  including  a  doee 
carriage  and  pair,  which  such  a  person  might  require^  and 
which  would  cost  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  in  Lon- 
don,— ^may,  I  have  been  assured,  be  obtained  and  enjoyed 
in  quiet,  for  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand  roubles  in  8t. 
Petersburgh. 

A  thrifty  housekeeper,  however,  need  not,  in  very  severe 
weather,  expose  herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  to 
market,  for  there  is  a  set  of  people  called  Rasnostchicks,  who 
regularly  attend  private  houses,  bringing  daily  along  with 
them  whatever  article  of  the  necessaries  of  life  they  judge 
likely  to  be  required,  and  generally  good  as  to  quality,  as 
well  as  correct  in  regard  to  quantity.  These  people  settle 
their  accounts  either  monthly  or  half-yearly  with  families 
whom  they  once  know ;  but  short  reckonings  are  the  best 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  quickly  these  people,  as  well  as 
other  Russian  tradesmen,  will  cast  up  their  reckoning  with- 
out either  trusting  to  their  memory,  or  using  any  pencil,  or 
ink,  but  by  means  of  the  Stchety,  which  may  be  considered 
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as  '^  tangible  arithmetic,^  and  oonaists  of  a  tquare  hoard 
having  a  number  of  vertical  brass  wires  passing  through  a 
certain  number  of  black  and  white  ivory  beads.  It  is  by 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  beads,  that  the  first  ope- 
rations of  arithmetic  are  performed  cleverly  as  well  as  quick- 
ly by  the  St.  Petersburgh  shopkeepers. 

A  great  part  of  the  provisions  and  other  commodities  for 
the  St.  Petersburgh  market,  are  taken  thither  by  winter 
and  summer  carriers,  called  Izvoschiks,  who  may  be  said 
to  fprm  a  dass  of  people  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  many  striking  respects.    The  winter  carriers 
generally  go  in  caravans  amounting  often  to  one  hundred  in 
number,  which  are  called  Qboz ;  I  met  some  of  these  on  my 
return.     Their  carts  are  upon  small  and  very  low  sledges ; 
and  the  fares  are  considerably  less  than  by  the  more  ordi- 
nary conveyances,  although  they  carry  more  weight,  and 
perform  their  journey  more  quickly.    They  generally  tra-^ 
yd.  from  sixty  to  eighty  versts  a-day.     The  summer  car- 
riers^ carts,  or  Teliegas,  are  upon  four  wheels,  which  are 
of  a  light  construction.     The  nave  of  the  wheel  projects 
more  than  a  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  upsetting  of  the 
carriage  in  the  dreadfpl  and  de^  n^ts  over  which  they  have 
sometimes  to  pass.     They  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty  poods 
of  goods,  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  go  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  versts  a-day.     They  alsp  travel  in 
caravans  consisting  of  a  hundred  carts  each,  one  man  tak- 
ing charge  of  four  of  them  at  a  time. 
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PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS 

Jhmng  (^  Autumn  and  Winter  Season. 
Bread  and  Flour. 
Rye  Breads  1  rouble  30  kopeeks  a  pood. 


^ 
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Biead  per  pound  or  otborwiie. 

Three  and  a  half  loaves  make  I  lb.  aold  for  t8  kopeaks,  as  good 
as  French  bread  in  London. 
Flour,  (wheaten)  the  very  whitesty  23  roubles  for  200  Russian  pounds. 


Mtai, 

Bee^  15  kopeeks  1  lb.  Russ.     , 
Mutton^  25  kopedcs. 
Lamby  5  roubles  for  a  whole  one. 

Veal  (Archangel  is  the  best  and  dieapest),  70  to  80  kopeeks  a  lb.  Ross. 
Pork,  25  to  30  kopeeks,  fresh :  a  sucking  pig,  3  roubles,  tibe  Ibnen 
raudi  less :  a  good  deal  eaten  in  winter. 

Game  and  Pomlirp. 

Partridges,  80  kopeeks  the  pair. 
Black  Cock,  2}  roubles  a  pair. 

Smaller  Game — Silktails  and  Bullfinches,  12  kopeeks  a  pair 
Fowls,  from  3  to  4  roubles  a  pair,  very  large ;  froien,  2{  nmblaa  a 
pair. 
Geese,  1  rouble  each. 
Turkeys,  3  to  5  roubles;  very  large  indeed. 


VegetabUty  &c. 

Roots,  1^  rouble  for  100  carrots. 
Celery  Roots,  1^  rouble  for  100. 
Grapes,  \i  per  lb. 

lAfmds. 

Best  Kvass,  per  quart,  15  kopeeks. 

Kislistchy,  15  kopeeks  a  quart 

Best  Beer,  40  kopeeks  a  bottle. 

Cream— One  botde,  containing  one  pint  and  a  half,  1  rouble 

Milk— One  botde,  30  kopeeks. 

Oil  (Olive),  3  roubles  the  Provence  bottle. 

Tea,  over^land,  from  8  to  10  and  20  roubles  1  lb.  Russian. 

Coffee,  45  roubles  a  pood--or  36  lbs.  English. 

Gallipoli  Oil,  30  roubles  a  pood. 

Spermaceti  Oil,  rare,,  not  used. 
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Oiker  N€Oii$mries. 

Battery  I  rouble  a  lb. ;  Salt  Batter,  50  kopeeks  per  lb.  Raatian. 

EggBy  sold  by  tens^  at  40  kopeeks  (common.) 

Fresh  Eggs,  2  roubles  for  ten. 

Salt — ^Foreign  Salt,  2  roubles  80  kopeeks  a  pood. 

Wax  Candles,  best,  60  roubles  a  pood,  or  Is.  4d.  a  lb.  English. 

TUlow  CSandleSy  13  rouUes  a  pood,  or  3|d.  a  lb.  English. 

Soapy  Tallow-Soapy  10  roubles  a  pood,  vexy  good;  and  while, 
double  that  sum. 

Wood,  from  7  to  10  roubles  a  fethom,  1  archine  wide,  )  of  archine 
deep. 

Washing  (generally),  600  roubles  a  year,  for  a  family  of  12. 

Wageiy  Carriagesy  &c. 

Footman's  Wages— from  85  to  40  roubles  per  month,  i  fed,  and  no 
clothes.. 

Wages  to  Coachman,  40  roubles  per  month;  not  fed,  and  dress 
giyen. 

Wages  to  Postilion,  when  4  horses  are  kept,  25  roubles  per  month ; 
not  fed. 

Dromick,  30  roubles  a  month;  not  fed. 

Maid  Servants'  Wages — Cook,  Lady's-maid,  and  Laondiymaid,  25 
.roubles  a  month. 

Housemaid  and  Nuneiymaid,  15  roubles. 

Board  Wages,  15  roubles  a  month. 

Servants  have  no  fixed  apartments,  bedding,  clothing,  sugar,  tea,  or 
any  thing  else  provided  for  them ;  and  even  in  the  best  houses  they  sleep 
any  wiiere,  on  the  stairs,  &c. 

HocMs  alone,  900  roubles  per  annum. 

Hay,  60  kopeeks  to  75  per  pood. 

Oats,  7}  roubles  to  8  roubles  a  bag,  8  Tchertverik. 

Straw,  50  kopeeks  a  pood. 

A  dedge  and  pair,  carriage  and  coachmeji,  (wages  and  board  wages 
included)  250  roubles  (ten  guineas)  per  month. 

A  dose  carriage  and  four  horses,  coachman  and  postilion  (wages  and 
board  wages  included)  450  roubles  (ei^^teen  guineas)  per  mondi. 

N.  B.  A  pair  of  horses  without  a  carriage  or  coachman,  but  kept 
by  the  hackneyman,  may  be  hired  in  the  winter  for  100  roubles  per 
nionth. 

House  Rent  is  hi|^. 
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Stands?  What  a  period  dapied  between  the  baifaKoos 
days  of  the  last  Henry  and  her  present  epoch  of  genend 
knowledge !  Whete,  in  those  dark  times,  was  the  boasted 
independence  of  Parliament,  which,  during  the  first  twen^ 
years  of  that  Sovereign's  reign  sat,  altogether,  a  twelve^ 
month*;  and  whidi  thoroughly  subdued,  like  Elasten 
slaves,  they  and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  instead 
of  resisting,  inclined  to  admire,  the  very  acts  of  tyranny  of 
their  ruler  P  It  is  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  llng^ 
land  was  governed  by  a  Sovereign  in  ^ose  reign,  acoord* 
ing  to  the  testim<my  of  Holinahed,  no  less  than  seventy-two 
thousand  criminals  were  executed ;  a  monarch  who  soomiif 
the  common  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  married  six  wives, 
repudiated  two  of  them,  and  beheaded  two  others ;  oon- 
signed  to  an  ignominious  death  the  son  of  the  first  noUe- 
man  in  his  kingdom ;  affected  to  become  a  Protestant,  that 
he  might  seize  on  the  property  of  the  clergy ;  and  died 
himself  a  Catholic,  leaving  money  for  masses  to  be  said  fiir 
the  delivery  a!  his  soul  finom  purgatory.  At  that  time, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  such,  that  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  persons  could  with  difficulty  be  found  to  write  in- 
telligible language  for  the  purposes  of  government,  or  to 
hold  offices;  and  a  statute  was  passed  allowing  magistrates 
of  towns  or  boroughs  to  retail  wine  and  victuals.-!-  -^ 
further  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  abject  state  of  the 
nation,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  subject  was  by 
another  statute  made  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  treason, 
if  he  asserted  that  the  two  first  marriages  of  the  King  were 
valid.  It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  that  die 
first  chair  for  teaching  the  Greek  language  was  founded  in 
that  country,  the  novelty  of  which  threw  Oxford  into  vio- 
lent factions,  and  public  whipping  was  inflicted  in  the 
name  of  the  King  on  those  who  pronounced  that  language 
in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago  that  one  of  Henry'^s  queens  despatched  mesaen- 
*  Hume's  History  of  England,  Henry  VIII.        f  3  Heniy  VIII.  c.  8. 
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gera  to  a  neighbouring  country  to  procure  the  luxury  of  a 
salad  for  her  table.  And  through  what  gradations,  many 
of  them  of  the  most  humiliating  nature,  has  not  that  na- 
tion proceeded,  to  attain  her  present  high  station  !  Who 
can  read  the  historical  records  of  the  two  Royal  Charleses ; 
of  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  ignorance  of  those  times ; 
the  coarse  vulgarity  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  many  deeds  of  superstition  in  the  people,  rapacity  in 
the  great,  oppression  in  the  governors,  by  which  even  later 
epochs  of  the  history  of  Britain  have  been  marked ;  with- 
out admitting  that  die  was  barbarous  befcnre  she  was  wise  ? 
She  has,  at  last,  conquered  all  the  difficulties  which  uni- 
versal ignorance  had  entailed  on  her ;  and  by  the  progres- 
sive advance  of  civilization,  fostered  by  wiser  sovereigns, 
has  secured  to  herself  institutions  admirably  calculated 
for  her  improved  moral  omdition.  Such  is  or  must  be  the 
history  of  every  nation,  and  such  will  be  our  own.  We 
have  effected  in  the  course  of  the  first  century  of  our 
national  existence  what  it  took  other  nations  in  Europe 
three  times  that  period  to  perform.  We  have  accomplished, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  much  as  we  had  effect- 
ed in  the  hundred  years  previous.  But  the  reform  of 
abuses ;  the  correction  of  errors  when  detected ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  people,  when  that  has  become  necessary—- 
must  begin  by  first  preparing  the  community  who  are  to  en^ 
joy  the  benefit  of  those  changes ;  and  such  preparation  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment,  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  mere 
revcdution.  To  alter  the  temper  and  construction  of  the 
main  and  animating  spring  of  the  political  machinery  of 
an  empire,  before  the  wheels  are  aptly  put  together,  and 
cleared  of  all  clogging  impediments  to  actiqn,  is  to  risk 
the  safety  of  the  entire  mechanism :  the  better  plan  is  to 
begin  by  reforming  the  people,  and  this,  no  one  will  deny, 
18  now  going  on  in  Russia,  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so  un- 
der the  wise  measures  of  the  present  sovereign.*" 

There  was  so  much  apparent  truth  in  many  of  the  as- 
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sertianft  of  the  Procureur  » while  oAen  seemed  m 

plausible,  that  I  felt  it  unnecessary  to  prokxig  a  disserta- 
tion into  which  I  was  not  prepared,  after  sil^  to  enter.    I 
however  took  the  liberty  to  inquiie  whether  the  pteKot 
state  of  the  criminal,  as  wdl  as  of  titt  oommon  law  oi  the 
country,  notwithstanding  all  the  eBbrts  and  phibmthiopie 
intentions  of  Catherine,  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  other  European  nations. — *^  You  should  say  the  stile 
of  our  legal  profession,  radier  than  of  our  prcauai  ays- 
tan  of  laws,  although  even  the  latter  is  suaceptiUe  of 
to  much  improvement  with  us,  as  the  equity  brandiy  ^ 
penal,  and  the  common  law  appear  to  be  in  En^ond,  if 
we  may  credit  the  great  authorities  of  the  late  enanenl 
lawyer,  the  Chevalier  Romilly,  and  of  the  present  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Peel,  or  of  Monsieur  Brougham,  k 
Coryphit  de  FOpporition,    At  present,  in  Russia,  any  per* 
son  having,  or  fancying  that  he  has,  the  least  smattering  or 
knowledge  of  the  law,  can  practise  as  a  lawyer.     Henee,  ia 
many  towns,  old  soldiers,  or  officers,  are  to  be  met  with,  win 
actually  follow  the  legal  professian,  although  th^  hB.vt 
no  other  information  on  the  subject,  than  a  mere  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  some  of  the  fonns  and  tedhmical 
terms,  which  they  have  picked  up  in  their  intercourse  with 
every  class  of  society,  while  in  the  army.     Unfortunatd^, 
such  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  to  chicanefy 
and  lawsuits,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  that  those  persons 
find  enough  to  employ  them ;  there  being,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  regular  lawyers  brought  up  under  solicitors,  or  ia 
inns  of  courts,  nor  people  called  to  die  bar  after  a  ooni- 
petent  education.    A  proof  of  this  disposition  to  litigatioa 
in  the  people  of  this  country,  will  be  found  in  the  £uA 
that  in  the  course  of  1836,  upwards  of  3,850,000  causes 
had  come  before  the  different  tribunab  of  liie  Empire 
The  efforts  of  some  of  our  soveieignB  to  correct  sudi 
abuses  have  met  with  greiatt  obstades ;  yet  some  dc^gree  of 
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amelioratMm  has  taken  place  of  late,  as  it  has  been  or- 
dained that,  in  future,  persons  desirous  of  practising  as 
lawyers,  shall  undergo  certain  examinations  on  subjects 
connected  with  that  profession,  at  some  one  of  the  UniTeir- 
fltties ;  and  henceforward,  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  r^u^ 
lar  syst^si  of  legal  instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  general 
practice  of  the  law.  With  r^ard  to  the  forms  of  adminis- 
tration  of  the  latter,  we  are  very  mudi  on  the  same  footing 
on  whidi  France  stood,  before  the  introduction  of  the  jury 
system.  There  is,  in  criminal  matters,  for  instance,  a  Tri- 
bunal^ d'JSnquUe  as  in  France,  or  Politzey  Bureau^  answer- 
ing to  your  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  police  magistrates ; 
a  Tr^nmal  de  PremHre  Instance,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
lastly,  one  of  C€usaHon.  The  mere  names  of  these  four 
Courts  will  explain  to  you  the  Jiliire  which  a  case  of  crimi* 
nal,  and  in  some  instances,  of  civil  or  common  law,  is  liable 
to  go  through.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for 
each  province  or  city  in  the  Empire,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
i^ids  not  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  as  they 
do  not  go,  what,  in  England,  are  called  the  circuits.  AU 
judges  are  removable  at  pleasure :  and  where  the  state  of 
elementary  law-education  continues  as  defective  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  power  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  dismissmg 
a  judge,  is  likely  to  do  less  mischief  than  his  immova- 
bility, when  found  to  be  incompetent,  would  entail  on  the 
oommunity.  The  simplest  part  of  our  law  system,  is  that 
which  has  a  reference  to  its  municipal  administration.  In 
every  town,  or  city,  there  is,  besides  the  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  sovereign,  a  governing,  or  municipal  body,  an- 
swering to  the  mayors  of  England  and  France,  with  a 
number  of  assistants  (adfoints).  The  magistrates  are  elected 
every  three  years  by  the  resident  inhabitants,  who  are 
merchants,  tradesmen,  or  shopkeepers.  This  municipal 
body  is  called  the  Gradskaita  Doomil,  from  the  word  doo- 
mat,  to  think ;  imjdying,  that  the  members  constituting  the 
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hotuUf  tfc  the  pcnoBft  who  tlMk  fiv  the 
Mjor  luMdf  k  i^led  die  fflni,  or  kcdL  Evcty  «. 
nBgtntBt  of  the  poiipf^  Cor  the  eeconty  md  oisciiiiiBecf 
die  town,  can  ctipoaU  m  thisbodj  akoe:  end  the  cs- 
peotes  of  piavidiiig quertcn  as  wdl  mtatHarihft  twoapt, 
together  witheroy  other  chnge,  aee  paid  by  the  Ddona, 
out  of  the  funds  bdougmg  to  the  town,  the  unoaiitndU 
dispoMd  of  which^  as  wdl  as  thdr  colkctioD,  bdong  tim 
to  that  body.  These  funds  are  fivmed  out  of  partknhr 
taxes,  the  groniMl-RDts  of  the  houses,  the  fiundi^  out  cf 
weights  and  measures,  the  gnntiiig  of  licenses  to  ^^aHJBli 
trades  or  open  shops,  the  prodneeof  huMls  bdonging  to 
the  town,  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  mate  or  less,  accwding  to 
circumstances,  paid  yearij,  on  the  bomajide  capital  of  mer- 
dumts.  Hie  manner  in  whidi  the  funds  in  question  are 
disposed  of,  is  reported  yearly  to  the  Imperial  Governor, 
for  his  information  and  approbation.  That  oflBMxr  csn 
order  the  Doomi  to  appropriate  such  parts  of  those  fundi 
to  any  particular  purpose  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  town,  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  or  of  manifest  utility ; 
but  not  for  his  own  gratification.  He  may  point  out  to 
the  DoomJl  the  expediency  of  a  particular  measure,  any 
deficiency  or  neglect  which  he  may  think  requires  atten- 
tion or  amendment ;  but  he  must  leave  it  to  that  body  to 
carry  those  suggestions  into  effect,  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  think  proper.  This  representative  then,  of  an  ah* 
solute  monarch,  the  Imperial  Oovemor  of  a  town,  is  nether 
a  proconsul,  a  bashaw,  nor  an  Austrian  Imperial  Conums- 
sary,  such  as  you  must  have  met  with  in  Italy,  whose  will, 
whose  word,  is  law,  and  the  whole  law,  in  the  district  or  ctt^ 
over  which  such  persons  rule  in  the  name  of  thdr  maaters." 
Je  serois  bien  aise.  Monsieur  le  Procureur,  I  next  ob- 
served, d^avoir  une  id^  g^n^rale,  de  la  mani^re  avec 
laquelle  se  fait  Fadministration  de  la  justice  en  Russie? 
**  There  are  in  every  principal  dty  of  each  Govanment 
(province),^  answered  the  Procureur,  **  two  distinct  Courts 
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or  tribunals.  The  first  is  the  TownCourt,  for  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  called  Magi$trat  in  large,  and 
Ratooska  in  smaller  towns.     This  tribunal  consists  of  the 
Burgemeister  and   the   Rathmenn  {adjoink).     AU  civil 
and  criminal  matters  affecting  the  bourgeoisie  and  mer- 
chants, are  tried  in  this  Court ;  and  in  the  capital  of  each 
Province  there  is  a  separate  tribunal  for  strangers,  whe- 
ther foreigners  or  Russians,  not  belongmg  to  the  town  in 
which  they  happen  to  reside  {Ntidvomi  Sood)  which  has 
the  same  attributes.     The  second  is  the  District  Court 
{Ooyesdnoy  Sood)j  which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Civil  and  Criminal.     In  the  principal,  or  chief  town  of 
each  Government,  there  is  a  superior  Court  of  the  same 
description ;  in  which  matters,  both  criminal  and  civil,  of 
greater  importance  are  tried,  and  appeals  heard  against 
the  sentences  of  inferior,  or  provincial  Courts.     The  former 
are  called  Ougolovndia  Palata ;  the  latter  Grajdanskaid 
Palata.     In  all  these  Courts,  there  is  a  Procureur  de  la 
Couronne^  or  Attomey-Oeneral,  who  points  out  the  law, 
but  cannot  enforce  it ;  he  may  protest  against,  but  cannot 
interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  respecting  which, 
he  may  address  the  Minister  of  Justice.     In  the  tribunals 
of  smaller  towns,  the  man  of  law,  I  will  not  call  him  a  law- 
yer, who  watches  over  the  proceedings,  and  expounds  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  to  the  judges,  is  called  a  Striaptchiyj 
or  arrangeuVf  if  I  may  coin  a  word  in  French  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  you  the  Russian  meaning.     In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  secretary  to  each  Court,  who,  as  well  as 
the  president,  is  always  named  by  the  Crown,  except  in 
White  Russia  and  Poland;   a  Court  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, counsellor  or  secretary,  and  the  assesseurs  or  assist- 
ants of  the  judge  (a  sort  of  permanent  special  jury),  among 
whom  the  noblesse^  as  well  as  the  merchants,  have  a  right 
to  have  representatives.      This  last  circumstance,   which 
iBost  of  the  recent  travellers  in  Russia  have  either  ovei^ 
looked  or  suppressed  in  their  narratives,  gives,  in  a  nmn- 
YOL.  II.  2p 
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ii€r,  to  die  judicial  syfitem  by  iMA  the  people  in  Rumm 
is  goveraed,  a  diaracter  of  democracy,  approaching  ia 
•ome  reipect  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  is,  at  aD 
events,  much  more  liberal  than  the  system  which  obtains 
in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  more  than  one  other  mcmarchical 
Government  m  Europe.  In  Russia,  no  one  is  judged,  whe- 
ther in  matters  that  ooncem  his  pn^rty, ,  or  those  which 
affect  his  person,  without  the  pvesence  of  his  peers  on  the 
bendi.  Thus  the  nobles,  or  those  who  have  the  right  of  hold- 
ing land  and  employing  peasants,  select  from  among  them* 
selves,  and  appoint  as$e$9eur$f  to  assist  the  judge  in  trying 
causes.  "Hie  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  flhopkeepers,  or 
the  bourgeoisie^  have  also  die  same  privily  of  appointing 
thdr  own  representatives  to  sit  on  the  bendi.  Lasdy,  the 
peasants  themselves  enjoy  the  benefit  of  seeing  among  the 
judges  who  are  to  try  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  not 
in  cases  of  appeal,  persons  of  their  own  class,  ^diom  diej 
have  themselves  chosen.  These  representadves  of  the 
three  States,  are  elected  every  three  years  in  go^ral  as- 
semblies, by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  case  c^  the  n^ 
ile^ey  the  choice  is  delGnitive;  in  that  of  the  merduuits 
and  peai^ants,  the  names  of  the  candidates  elected  must 
be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Governor,  who  confirms  die 
return  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper,  without  assigning  any 
reason.  The  noblesse  have,  moreover,  die  right  of  adectii^ 
from  among  the  judicial  representadves  of  their  own  dais 
in  every  district,  one  who  is  to  watch  over  and  protect 
their  interests,  immunities,  and  rights,  abd  who  is  an  un- 
paid officer.  He  is  called  Le  Marickal  de  la  Nobleste: 
his  privileges  are  consid^uble,  and  extend  over  the  whale 
province  in  which  he  acts.  He  is  also  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Tutelage,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  nohilitj 
of  each  province  present  petitions,  remonstrances,  &&,  ei- 
ther to  the  provincial  Governor  or  the  Sovo^eign  l*wniB».|f 
The  general  assemblies  of  the  nobility  name  three  or  four 
caifdidates  to  this  important  dignity,  out  of  dienr  own  num* 
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ber  of  judicial  vepresentativM  already  in  office,  and  submit 
them  to  the  Imperial  GoTernor,  who  is  bound  to  select  one 
o{  them.^ — ^As  the  Procureur  had  mentioned  the  Triburi^l 
de  Tutelley  I  requested  him  to  state  in  what  that  system  of 
protection  for  orphans  and  wards  oonsisted ;  the  question 
being  one  of  great  interest,  and  at  this  moment  forming 
part  of  the  investigation  which  was  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery. '  In  England,  I  observed 
to  the  Procureur,  the.  protection  of  orphans,  and  minors 
bereft  of  their  natural  guardians,  is  vested  in  one  person 
only,  who  has,  moreover,  the  fearful  power  of  severing  the 
natural  ties  between  a  father  and  Jiis  children,  and  of  com- 
mitting the  interest  and  education  of  the  latter  to  other 
guardians.    How  is  it  in  Russia  P 

'^  In  the  civil  section  of  the  court,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you  under  the  name  of  Oojesni-sood,  there  is 
a  branch  or  separate  tribunal  for  the  protection  of  orphans* 
or  wards,  and  widows  also,  and  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  This  tribunal  appoints  proper  guardians  for  the 
wards,  and  receives  every  year  their  rents  or  incomes. 
The  guardians  have  five  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  their 
wards  allowed  them  by  the  law  for  their  own  use,  intended 
to  act  as  a  bonus  or  encouragement  to  them  to  improve  the 
property  of  the  ward.  They  cannot,  without  authorizaticm 
from  the  Senate,  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  alienate  any 
part  of  the  property  confided  to  their  charge.  The  guar- 
dianship lasts  till  the  ward  is  of  age,  or  one-and-twenty 
In  cities  having  a  Doom^  the  Glavil  is  at  the  head  of  the' 
Court  in  question  as  far  as  the  merchants  are  concerned,  and 
Government  cannot  exercise  the  slightest  interference  with 
its  proceedings.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  in  eva'y 
principal  tonvn,  which  is  bound  to  send  every  year  a  ta- 
bular account  of  all  the  orphans,  wards,  and  widows,  under 
its  care,  mentioning  their  state  of  health,  progress  of  edu- 
cation, income,  expenses,  &&,  to  the  Grydanskaia  palata^ 
by  which  the  Court  of  Tutelage  is  controlled.    When  the 
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fermer  of  these  wm  in  every  respect  superior  to  thst  ode- 
brated  prison.    One  great  advantage  in  our  prisfms  is,  that 
their  inmates  are  bettor  fed,  and  are  not  so  crowded ;  and 
this,  notirithstaading  the  extraordinary  burge  number  of  po. 
aoners,  wbidi,  in  the  year  18S6,  amounted  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Empire  to  127,000.''    I  recoUect  seeing  the  kst 
mentioned  fact,  I  observed,  recorded  in  a  rescript  of  th^ 
Emperor  to  Prince  Labanoff  Ilostov8ky,the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, dated  the  17th  of  January,  18379  <^  ^^^^^K  struck  at 
die  time  with  astonishment,  not  so  much  at  the  enormous 
number  of  people  confined  in  the  diferent  gadls  of  Rus^ 
as  quoted  by  yoursdf,  as  at  the  additional  fact  stated  by 
his  llkjesty  in  that  document,  that  the  number  of  pii* 
sooers  in  question  had,  by  the  increased  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  tribunals,  been  reduced,  at  the  beghmii^  of 
that  year,  to  4900.     This  was  the  strongest  proof  tiiat 
could  be  afforded  of  the  cxodlent  effects  produced,  and 
likdy,  still  further  to  be  produced,  by  the  syston  adopted 
by  his  present  Majesty,  of  daily  inspecting  the  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  prisons  in  his  Empire,  and  of  his  interpo^ 
sition  in  expediting  every  trial,  shortening  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment, where  that  seams  necessary,  and  even  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  different  tribunals.    The  001^ 
cLusioii  of  that  same  rescript  is  too  remarkable,  and  too 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  your  assertion  that  the  Em- 
pexor  Nicholas  is  desirous  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
law  in  his  dominions,  not  to  have  made  a  strong  impressioa 
on  my  mind.     After  mentioning  the  great  and  striking 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  his  Majesty  goes 
on  to  say,  ^^  J^aime  sL  croire  que  Tavenir  amenera,  sous  oe 
rappcHTt,  des  succds  encore  plus  importans,  et  realisera  le 
voeu  cher  k  mon  coeur  de  voir  Faocumidation  de  proc^ 
pr^venue  par  une  administration  de  la  justice,  tout  &  la 
fois  prompte,  exacte  et  r6fl^chie;  la  suret6  et  la  propri£t£ 
individuelles,  en  un  mot,  tous  les  droits  de  nos  sujetsbien- 
aim^,  garantis  dans  tout  FEmpire  par  une  justice  impar- 
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tiale ;  enfia  ceux  i  qui  en  sont  confix  la  garde  et  le  oaaiii* 
tien^deg  lois  prendre  pour  seuk  guides  de  leurs  actions  le 
seBtiment  de  leurs  devoirs  et  le  respect  pour  la  saintet^  des 
kia,  des  sermens  au  tr6ne,  et  des  prindpes  de  rhonneur.^ 

When  I  had  concluded,  the  Procureur  proaeeded  to  state 
that  justice  demanded  of  him  the  acknowledgment  that  to 
the  humane  and  meritorious  exertions  o{  a  society,  founded 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the  discipline  of  prisons, 
•uggested  originally  by  Howard,  and  established  in  imi* 
tation  of  a  similar  institution  existing  in  London,  the  pri- 
soners were  indebted  for  their  present  comparatively  inw 
proved  conditi(m,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  various 
gaok  in  the  capital.  '^  The  same  eulogium,^  continued  he^ 
**  should  be  paid  to  the  Comiti  de  Surveillance  Generale^ 
one  of  those  institutions  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  which 
that  sovereign  was  for  ever  devismg  in  behalf  of  those  who^ 
from  nusfartunes,  casualties^  disease,  or  poverty,  were  de- 
prived of  all  other  means  of  protection.  Of  course,  you 
are  aware  that  the  pain  of  death  was  abcdished  in  Russia 
by  our  Empress  Elizabeth.^ 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
pumskment,  and  on  that  in  particular  which  is  called  the 
kmmt.  As  there  had  not  been  any  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing this  species  of  discipline  since  my  arrival  in  the  capital, 
I  should  wish  to  know  from  yourself  in  what  the  punish- 
ment consists,  and  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  die  horrors 
that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  it  *^  No  more  truth 
in  them  than  there  is  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  public  whipping,  to  which  negro 
slaves  are  said  to  be  subjected  in  the  Englirii  West  India 
Islands,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  who 
had  been  to  those  colonies.^  Indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
admit,  was  my  reply,  that  when  I  visited  the  principal 
West  India  Idands  in  1810,  particularly  those  of  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  I  witnessed  none  of  the  hor- 
rors said  by  the  abolitionists   to  be  committed  upon  the 
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n^ro  papulation  of  those  aetllemoito;  mvkA  less  did  I 
perceive  that  excess  of  cruelty  in  the  species  of  corpond 
punishment  adopted  from  time,  I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
immemorial,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  idle  and 
highly  vicious  disposition  of  that  race.  The  whipping  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  puBlic,  in  virtue  of  a  regular 
sentence,  could  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  could 
the  naval  commanders  of  England  dispense  with  flogging 
on  board  their  ships.  I  have  sailed  with  many  of  those 
gallant  officers  in  almost  every  dimate,  and  every  class  of 
vessels,  and  I  know  not  a  better  disposed,  a  more  right- 
minded,  or  good-hearted  class  of  individuals.  Being  oom- 
pelled,  by  my  duties  as  naval  surgeon,  to  be  present  at  all 
the  corporal  punishments  of  magnitude  inflicted  on  any  of 
the  crew,  I  can  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  nn- 
pleasing  ceremony  was  as  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  bim 
who  ordered  it,  as  it  was  painful  to  him  who  was  the 
sufierer.  But  the  thing  is  unavoidable.  It  need  not  be 
so  frequent  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  one  is  glad,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  to  hear  that  of  late  years  corporal  punishment 
has  not  so  often  been  resorted  to.  Indeed  I  once  served  in 
a  ship,  on  board  of  which  no  punishment  had  taken  place 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  yet  the  vessel  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline;  but  the  introduction  of  some  newly  impressed 
seamen,  and  a  six  weeks^  refitting  in  harbour,  changed  the 
disposition  of  the  crew  in  a  great  measure,  and  flogging  be- 
came necessary,' more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
month  after  going  to  sea,  every  other  measure  of  a  milder 
nature  having  proved  inefiectual.  Still  the  commander  was 
the  same ;  his  principles  of  discipline  were  unchanged ;  his 
well-known  benevolence  of  heart  was  uncorrupted.  He  was 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  severity,  and  so  will  many  more 
of  his  brother  officers,  as  long  as  the  British  navy  shall  exist 
and  maintain  its  pre-eminent  rank  and  flourishing  condition. 
The  sight  of  the  effect  of  five  hundred  lashes  inflicted  on 
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the  back  of  a  culprit  with  an  inBtrument  which  multiplies 
that  number  nine  times  at  each  stroke,  and  to  which  I  have 
been  a  witness  when  such  a  castigation  was  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial,  is  really  heart-rending ;  and 
next  to  the  taking  away  life,  I  should  consider  such  a  pu- 
nishment the  most  dreadful.  Can  the  knout  be  much  worse  ? 

^^  I  cannot    undertake  to  discriminate,'*^  observed  the 
Procureur  in  reply,  "  between  the  corporal  punishment 
you  have  just  described,  mon  cher  Docteur,  and  the  knouty 
but  what  I  know  of  the  latter,  is  this: — the  knout  is  always 
inflicted  publicly  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  place  where 
that  is  done,  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi  Pro- 
spekt.     The  fact  that  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  applied,  during  the  few  weeks  which  you  have 
been  residing  among  us,  shows  that  it  is  not  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.     It  is  never  inflicted  but  by  virtue  of 
a  regular  sentence  from  one  of  the  criminal  courts,  or  other 
authoriti<£s,  and  the  executioner  (Palatch)  on  the  occasion 
is  always  a  criminal  who  is  kept  a  prisoner,  but  lodged  by 
himself  somewhere  out  pf  town.     The  culprit  stands  before 
an  upright  board,  having  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone ; 
the  upper  or  broad  end  of  which  has  three  notches,  the 
middle  to  receive  the  neck,  the  other  two  for  the  arms, 
which  are  secured  by  cords ;  the  legs  are  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  board.     The  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far 
as  the  loins,  is  then  stripped  of  every  sort  of  clothing. 

^*  The  instrument  used,  and  called  a  knout,  consists  of  a 
stick,  or  handle,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  walking-stick,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  small 
iron  ring,  attached  to  which  is  a  twisted  thong  of  leather, 
twice  the  length  of  the  stick.  At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  thong  there  is  a  copper  ring,  through  which  is  passed, 
with  a  slip-knot,  a  double  strap  of  leather  an  inch  broad 
near  the  ring,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  floating  end. 
This  double  strap,  immediately  before  the  punishment  is 
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to  take  jiscty  b  boikd  m  milk,  by  which  process  it  swdh, 
the  e^ges  become  sverled  and  sharp,  and  its  substance  is 
rendered  more  compact  Of  these  dioi^  diere  is  always  a 
supply  ready,  as  they  are  often  dianged  during  the  open^ 
tioa  from  their  becoming  too  soft,  and  consfqueiitly  nearly 
harmless  after  about  a  dozen  lashes.  I  am  assiued  Aat  tile 
friends  of  the  culprit  are  often  able  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  by  giving  money  to  the  executioQer. 
I  was  informed  by  a  lady  of  rank,  that  in  visiting  the 
{Mindpal  prisons,  one  day,  she  hi^pened  to  arrive  just  as 
a  female  prisoner  who  had  received  the  knout  was  return- 
ing to  the  prison,  and  that  upon  asking  her  whether  the 
pain  endured  on  the  occasion  was  very  severe^  the  unlbr- 
tunate  female  replied,  that  the  first  stroke  took  awi^ 
almost  all  sensation,  and  that  she  was  scarcely  aware  aftei^ 
wards  of  her  situation.  It  struck  me  during  the  only  time 
I  saw  this  punishment  inflicted,  that  the  execution^'  must 
acquire  considerable  dexterity  in  his  calling;  for  I  re- 
marked that  he  was  very  exact  in  measuring  the  distance 
of  the  part  on  which  he  struck  tratja  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
leaving  a  number  of  clear  spaces  on  which  he  laid  his  tJioi^ 
afterwards  on  returning  back  from  the  feurthest  shoulder, 
so  as  never  to  miss  the  place,  until  at  last  the  whole  sur- 
face presented  one  uniform  mark  of  severe  castigation. 
This  species  of  punishment  is  not  very  often  resorted  to 
now ;  and  every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  that  it  may 
be  erased  from  the  new  criminal  oode.^ 

Amen !  responded  I ;  and  be  it  so  in  particular  widi 
regard  to  the  whipping  of  females.  With  respect  to  the 
dexterity  of  your  executioner,  I  think  we  could  matdi 
it  with  that  of  the  boatswain^s  mate,  who  generally  exe^ 
cutes  the  sentence  of  flogging  on  his  shipmate  so  adroifly, 
that  a  certain  given  space  only  ^hall  probably  receive  two 
or  three  dozen  lashes,  the  number  to  which  a  captain  must 
now  limit  his  sentence  on  board  the  ship  for  one  day,  with- 
out a  previous  court-martial.     The  English  instrument 
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oonsists  of  flioe  twisted  iootdb  of  compact  henp,  isalead  of 
a  single  tapering  thong,  fratened  to  a  stout  handle^  dgbteen 
iacbes  long,  and  each  has  three  or  more  knots  on  it.    The 
great  art  of  the  boatswain's  mate,  who  knows  and  does  his 
duty,  is  to  shake  these  nine  ecMrds  or  tails,  which  are  more 
than  two  feet  long,-— 40ep  them  quite  separate^  by  holding 
their  ends  between  the  fingers  of  his  l^t  hand,— -and,  while 
with  the  right  hand  he  grasps  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
raising  it  high  above  his  head,  and  somewhat  backward) 
lay,  if  possible,  the  whole  weight  of  the  nine  cords  about  or 
a  litde  below  the  shoulders,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  se* 
parate  knotted  cord  shall  leave  a  distinct  weal  in  a  narrow 
space.    The  next  lash  is  laid  either  aboveor  below  this,  and 
so  on  until  a  large  surface  is  completely  laid  open,  and  made 
Uack  aad  blue.     Occasionally,  the  awkward  or  narvous 
mate  lashes  the  unfortunate  too  low,  in  which  case  the 
pain  is  most  acute,  and  has  occasionally  produced  sudden 
fidnting.    This  has  called  for  my  professional  and  official 
interference,  when  the  punishment  has  been  suspended; 
but  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  purely  accidental ; 
and  either  the  sufPerer  himself,  or  some  of  the  officers  pre- 
sent, will  warn  the  mate  to  strike  hi^er.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  be  inclined  to  be  too  lenient,  the  voice  of  the 
captain  will  recall  him  to  the  strict  executicm  of  his  duty. 
The  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  cidprit  is  secured, 
after  being  stripped  to  his  waist,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  confinement  of  the  neck,  somewhat  similar  to  that  de« 
scribed  by  yourself — ^both  his  hands  and  legs  being  fastened 
ta  an  upright  grating  placed  in  the  gangway  of  the  upp^ 
deck.    Th»*e  is,  moreover,  another  species  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  British  navy,  much  less  severe  than  the 
fNceceding ;  and  which,  in  my  time,  1  have  seen  inflicted 
by  order  of  any  of  the  lieutenants  on  duty.     It  is  vul- 
garly called  "  starting,^  or  the  ^^  rope's  end,^  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  end  of  a  rope  (any  part  of  the  loose 
rigging,  hallyards,  or  braces,)  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  from  the  further  circumstaDoe  of  the  Bufferer 
starting  at  the  unwelcome  visitation.  It  is  a  wholeaome 
castigation,  particularly  for  the  juvenile  offenders.  Still 
it  is  somewhat  shocking  to  see  a  fellow^reature  struck 
in  this  manner,  by  order  of  a  second,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  third  fellow-creature. 

Eh  bien,^  observed  the  Procureur,when  I  had  finished, 

Je  vois  que  chez  vous  on  a,  peut-£tre,  moins  raison  de 
lancer  autant  de  diatribes  contre  nous,  cl  raison  du  knout, 
que  dans  tout  autre  pays.  II  faut  £tre  de  bonne  fok 
Chacune  des  deux  nations  a  bien  de  choses  a  reformer  ai 
mati^re  de  legislation  criminelle,  theorique  et  pratique. 
Nous  devrions  toutes  les  deux  relire  avec  plus  d^attendoa 
Touvrage  *  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  pene**  par  Beccaria.'* 

You  have  made  use  of  the  name  ^^Code^  just  now.  Mods. 
le  Procureur,  in  reference  to  Russia.  How  is  the  oommis- 
sion  of  laws  proceeding  in  its  undertaking,  which  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  has  been  so  anxiously  urging,  and  to  whidi 
he  gave  fresh  animation  and  energy,  by  placing  Moos. 
Speransky  at  the  head  of  it,  as  I  was  informed  the  other 
day  after  I  had  had  the  gratification  of  being  introduoed  to 
that  distinguished  person,  and  of  seeing  him  at  my  lecture 
at  the  Academy  ? 

*^  That  commission,  cher  Docteur^  is  dissolved  ;  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  had  been  formed,  and  which  consisted  in 
collating  the  many  thousand  statutes  on  every  question  of 
criminal  and  civil  law,  being  completed.  But  Mons.  Spe- 
ransky, whom  you  have  very  justly  styled  a  distingiiisbed 
person,  and  who  perhaps  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  other  statesman  in  Russia  on  subjects  of  legislation, 
has  been  named  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  its  ChanceUerUj  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  such  of  the  collated  ukases  or  laws  as 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  amelio- 
ration of  the  subject,  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  and  not 
contradictory  to  each  other,  with  instructions  to  suj 
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others  calculated  for  the  present  improved  state  of  the.  na- 
tion, so  as  to  form  a  crhninal  code  that  shall  suit  all  the 
exigencies  of  so  vast  an  Empire.  The  same  important 
operation  is  about  to  be  accomplished  with  respect  to  a 
code  of  civil  laws ;  the  preparatory  labours  to  form  which 
have  been  executed  by  the  second  section  of  the  private 
chanceUerU  of  the  Emperor,  by  which  all  the  civil  laws  in 
existence  in  Russia  were  collected,  under  the  direction  of 
another  eminent  statesman,  Mons.  Balouhiansky,  Secre- 
taire  (TEtat,  the  same  who  had  the  honour  of  giving  in- 
structions to  his  present  Majesty,  on  legislation  and  the 
science  of  government,  as  part  of  his  education  when 
Orand-duke.^'*  Russia  is  on  the  eve  of  presenting  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  a  young  sovereign  of  Russia  giving  to  fifty- 
three  millions  of  subjects,  in  probably  less  than  the  first 
six  years  of  his  reign,  written  volumes  of  criminal  and  civil 
laws,  of  which  the  inviolability  of  person  and  property  is 
to  form  one  of  the  main  bases/^ 

I  thanked  my  learned  Procureur  most  sincerely,  and 
with  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to  him,  walked 
home  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  which  I  found  illumi- 
nated on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Tiflis,  the  news  of 
which  had  arrived  that  morning.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
thought  the  appearance  of  the  streets  very  magnificent, 
from  the  addition  of  a  number  of  flat  earthen  vessels,  con- 
taining melted  tallow,  with  large  wicks  burning  in  them, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  along  the  margin  of  the 

» 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  the  collection  of  the  existing  civil  laws  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  the  space  of  two  yean,  the  Emperor  has  named  a 
special  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Dolgorouky,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mons.  Balouhiansky  himself,  to  whom  he  has  ordered 
that  collection,  classed  according  to'  subjects,  to  be  submitted,  with  in- 
structions to  examine  them  separately;  and  afterwards  to  lay  before  his 
Majesty  their  general  and  collective  opinion  on  the  whole,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  civil  code. 
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trottoirt.  Of  three  pttUic  ittmnimtiant  duU  took  plaoe 
during  my  stay  at  St.  Peterabofgh,  the  diiplay  of  rgoicing 
in  that  way  was  not  better  than  the  one  just  described.  Widh 
out  these  additional  flambeaux,  the  streets  are  uAerMj 
wdl  lighted  on  ordinary  nights;  but  how  magnificent  the 
Nerskoi  Prospekt  wouhl  appear  lighted  with  gaa!  An 
oil-gas  company  tried  the  experiment  some  short  time  ago^ 
but  failed,  and  the  money  was  advertised  ready  to  hs 
returned  to  the  shareholders,  during  my  stay  at  Sc  P^ 
tersburgh.  The  inundation  of  1824  had  destroyed  the 
pipes  akeady  laid  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  caused 
a  severe  loss  to  the  company.  At  present  the  only  plaee 
lighted  with  gas  (oil  gas)  is  the  Eiai  Major ;  but  therei 
although  the  machine,  which  is  by  Taylor  and  Martineao, 
is  under  the  care  of  an  Englishman,  I  found  the  smell  quite 
overpowering,  and  I  understand  it  is  nearly  always  so. 

And  pray,  my  dear  Sir,  said  I  to  my  friend,  as  we 
were  walking  leisurely  along  that  beautiful  street,  what 
may  be  the  object  of  that  small  wooden  house,  like  one  of 
the  movaUe  turnpike-lodges  in  Eng^d,  with  a  door  in 
front,  and  a  small  window  in  each  side,  painted  with  wUe 
stripes,  red,  black,  and  white,  which  I  see  yonder,  and  in- 
deed at  the  comer  of  every  principal  street  P  And  what  may 
be  the  meaning  of  that  loud  and  prolonged  cry,  O^he  .  • .  P 
— ^^  Those  wooden-houses  are  the  dwellings  (sieja)  of  the 
street-keepers,  or  police  battle-axe-men  (boodscfaniks),  so 
called,  because  they  are  armed  with  a  long  battle-axe,  wUdi 
they  invariably  hold  in  their  hands  when  outside  of  their 
wooden  huts.  The  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  8entry4M>x, 
except  that  it  is  closed  with  a  do<M'  in  front,  is  much  larger, 
and  contains  mainy  conveniences  within,  particularly  a  fire. 
I  say  sentry-box,  because,  in  fact,  those  street-keepers  are 
ordered  to  keep  sentinels  in  front  of  it,  either  standing  or 
sitting,  watching  over  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
district  or  streets  to  which  they  belong.    These  guardians 
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are  a  modem  mventMn  of  the  police^  aad  aie  compoBed  of  old 
yet  hale  retired  veteran  soldiers,  as  you  may  see,  frosn  the 
colour  of  their  costume,  and  round  cap  with  a  red  band. 
One  of  their  duties  also  is  to  go  round  with -any  new  ukase 
of  the  Emperor  from  house  to  house,  to  make  the  master  of 
each  acquainted  with  it,  and  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing  of  his  having  read  it,  and  taken  cognizance  of  its 
import.  It  is  thus  that  new  laws  are  quietly  promulgated 
tim>ughout  the  capital.  The  cry  you  have  heard  is  their 
watch-cry,  by  which  they  evince  their  own  vigilance,  and 
oaU  for  a  corresponding  token  of  it  from  the  nearest  battle* 
axe-man ;  it  is  like  the  ^  All'^s  well !'  that  breaks  upon  the 
stillDess  ci  the  night  in  an  English  harbour,  frmn  the  soi- 
tinel  that  parades  the  solitary  deck,  each  time  that  the  bell 
strikes  the  half  hour.'" 

We  had  now  reached  part  <^  the  Admiralty  Square,  in 
fifont  of  the  Winter  Palace,  on  our  way  to  visit  the  Countess 

Z ,  on  the  Great  Quay,   who  occasionally  receives 

her  firiends  in  the  evening,  when  I  noticed  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  centre,  with  several  izvostchicks  round  it,  and  a  great 
number  of  equipages  in  wuting  before  the  entrance  of  the 

palace.     ^^  That  is  a  pavilion  of  iron,^  said  Prince  H , 

who  accompanied  me,  '^  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same 
metal,  resting  upon  a  circular  basement  of  granite,  within 
which,  at  this  severe  season,  a  large  fire  is  kept ;  the  wind 
being  kept  off,  as  you  may  perceive,  by  a  movable  circular 
abutter,  Tlie  people  assembled  round  it  are  the  ser* 
vants,  coachmen,  and  others  belonging  to  persons  who 
are  on  a  visit  at  the  Imperial  Palace;  and  you  must  have 
Moticed  two  similar  establishments  in  front  of  the  Great 
Opera,  when  you  went  there  the  other  night  ?  There 
are  several  such  in  different  parts  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
I^eviously  to  the  erection  of  these  pavilions,  many  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  peo|^  were  frozen  to  death,  while 
waiting  in  the  street    The  Government,  attentive  to  the 
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lives  of  its  subjects,  devised  this  contrivuice ;  and,  to  pre^ 
vent  further  accidents,  interdicts  all  performances  at  the 
theatres,  if  the  frost  be  unusually  severe."" 

Foreigners  must  admit, 'that  there  are  few  great  cities 
in  which  the  police  is  executed  with  more  strictness  than 
in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  or  its  vigilance  for  the  public  safety 
carried  to  a  greater  degree.  ^^  In  proportion  to  the  bulk, 
extent,  and  population  of  St.  Petersburgh,^  observes 
Storch,  who  resided  a  long  while  in  that  city,  ^*  the  public 
security  is  as  great  as  any  where.  Robberies  and  murder 
are  so  seldom  heard  of,  that  all  thoughts  of  danger  are  en- 
tirely banished.  Accordingly,  people  walk  alone,  without 
any  weapon  or  attendance,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  along 
the  streets,  and  eVen  in  the  remotest,  most  unfrequented, 
and  even  uninhabited  parts  of  the  town,  harmless.  This 
fact,  extraordinary  under  such  circumstances,  is,  however, 
not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a  well-organized  and  vigi. 
lant  police,  as  the  effect  of  the  good-tempered  national 
character.  The  common  Russian,  if  not  corrupted  by  a 
long  stay  in  the  capital,  seduced  by  the  propensity  to 
drink,  or  pressed  by  extreme  want,  is  seldom  disposed  to 
excesses  of  that  nature.*"  There  is  in  every  district,  or 
Kvartalf  a  Maison  de  Police.  They  are  large  and  showy 
buildings,  but  not  so  much  decorated  as  public  buildings 
are  in  general,  in  the  capital.  From  the  centre  rises  a 
wooden  turret,  having  two  flag-masts.  At  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  watch  is  constantly  kept  by  one  or  two  men,  to 
denounce  any  fire  that  they  may  discover  in  any  part  cf 
the  city,  by  means  of  flags  in  the  day-time,  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  three  lamps  at  night.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
street,  an  open  arcade  forms  part  of  the  basement  story, 
containing,  always  ready  for  use,  from  four  to  five  Sre- 
engines,  with  the  necessary  number  of  quick  and  vigorous 
horses.  The  agent  of  the  police,  who  resides  in  each  dis- 
trict-house,  has  an  ofiice,  with  several  persons  employed 
under  him.     He  watches  over  the  conduct  and  behaviour 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  preserves  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  his  quarter,  or  section,  wd  can  decide  in  cases 
of  petty  quarrels,  if  the  parties  are  agreeable  to  such  a 
course,  as  sometimes  happens  at'  the  police-offices  in  Lon- 
don. The  Court-police  is  called  the  Ouprava.  There  is 
a  lock-up  house,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  hospital  attached 
to  these  police  stations. 

The  arrangements  made  in  cases  of  fire,  are  both  simple 
and  effectual.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  police,  at  whose  respective  houses,  the  fire-en- 
gines, built  exactly  on  the  English  plan,  are  kept  in  con- 
stant readiness.  The  number  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
the  firemen  form  a  corps  trained  and  marshalled  like  a  re- 
giment, as  is  the  case  with  the  Pompiers  in  Paris.  A  uni- 
form process  is  followed  in  every  case  of  fire ;  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  proper  execution  of  the  measures  adopted 
on  such  occasions,  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  as  well  as  to 
ensure  dispatch,  as  soon  as  the  watchman  placed  upon  any 
of  the  towers  has  discovered  a  fire,  and,  by  the  stipulated 
signals,  has  indicated  the  district  in  which  it  is  raging,  the 
fire*engines  start  from  every  station  in  the  city,  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  spot  in  a  given  number  of  minutes,  which  is 
regulated  for  every  station  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  from  the  fire ;  all  which  regu- 
lations are  clearly  laid  down  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the 
day  and  night  telegraphy's  signals  annexed  to  it.  Each  of 
the  poUce-houises  sends  two  fire-engines,  with  a  third  car- 
riage, which  conveys  the  firemen,  four  other  carriages, 
loaded  with  larjge  tanks  of  water,  and  a  fifth,  having  the 
fire-ladder  and  escapes.  On  the  least  alarm  of  fire,  the 
Superintendent,  (brand-major^)  the  Grand  Master,  and 
Masters  of  the  Police,  the  Commandant  de  la  Place^  and 
the  Govemor^general,  repair  to  the  spot. 

A  very  recent  ukase  of  the  Emperor  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  St. 
Fetersburgh,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  that  of  die  Phoe- 
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aix  Fiie-oftoe  in  Eaghnd.  It  is  curious  thai  until  the 
jfouiidatioa  of  the  said  oompaay,  houses  in  St  Peters- 
burgh  were  insured  at  the  above-mentioned  London  Fire- 
office,  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  out  of  the 
empire.  I  am  not  certain  whether,  in  following  their  parent 
office,  they  have  selected  the  best  model  tor  an  institution 
of  this  description  in  St.  Petersburg^;  but  this  I  know, 
thi^t  the  manner  of  effecting  insurances  in  it  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  followed  more  generally  in  England. 
This  establishm^it  being  without  competition  for  the  pre- 
sent, must  necessarily  succeed,  and  ultimately  prove  vety 
lucrative  to  the  subscribers.*  The  Emperor  has  ordained 
that  the  statutes  of  the  company  shall  be  published  through- 
out Russia,  and  has  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  privileges 
granted  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  exempted 
it  firom  all  taxes,  except  a  fine  of  twenty-five  kopeeks 
(paper)  S^d.  upon  every  thousand  roubles  insured.  The 
policies  of  insurance  are  also  declared  to  be  the  legal  repiE^ 
fioitatives  of  real  and  substantial  property  insured,  and  as 
such  they  are  to  be  received  in  courts  and  at  the  banks.  This 
company  has  issued  shares  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
roubles,  each  share  being  tar  one  thousand  roubles.  None 
but  subscribers  virtually  and  permanently  resident  in  Rus- 
sia were  admitted  to  take  shares,  and  no  distinction  whal^ 
ever  was  made  as  to  rank  or  condition  in  society  with  re- 
gard to  shareholders.  The  founders  reserved  to  themaidves 
1900  shares,  and  8100  were  sent  into  the  market ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 3000  ware  for  such  persons  as  took  from  101  and  200 
shares  at  one  time;  3000  for  those  who  took  from  51  to  100 
shares ;  and  9100  to  those  whose  number  of  shives  at  any 
time  did  not  extend  beyond  61.     Twenty  per  cent 


*  The  result  of  six  months'  experience  since  my  notes  of  this  company 
were  written,  or  rather  extracted  from  their  printed  prospectus  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  has  proved  the  correctness  of  my  prediction.  Shares  of  1000 
roubles,  on  which  a  first  deposit  of  200  roubles  only  has  been  paid, 
commonly  sold  in  the  market,  at  the  end  of  May  18)7,  for  6T&xoabl». 
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{Mttd  at  tonoe  an  the  gubicribed  number  cf  tiiArea ;  and  the 
profits  w^re  to  be  equally  fivided  aincmg  all  the  diarehold^ 
en.  Admiral  Mordvinoff,  Count  Ldtta,  Count  Potocki^ 
and  Baron  StiegUtz,  are  some  of  the  pelradns  who  set  this 
useful  company  on  ibot^  and  are  likely  to  reap  graat  bene* 
fit  from  tlndr  undertaking. 

Another  great  blessing  for  which  tra^dlers  to  8t  Peter*, 
burgh  are,  in  a  manner,  indebted  to  the  system  of  police 
hi  that  capital,  is  the  total,  or  nearly  total,  absence  of 
b^gars  jfh>m  the  streets.  Neither  old,  infirm,  diseased, 
nor  deformed  people,  are  permitted  to  awaken  the  com- 
miseraticm  of  passengers,  by  exciting  disgust  or  harrowing 
up  their  feelings.  The  really  poor,  and  those  incapable 
of  earning  their  bread,  are  provided  for  in  the  poor-house, 
whidi  is  reported  to  be  upon  an  excellent  plan. 

But  the  guardian  of  public  order  and  public  safety  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  whose  power  is  paramount  to  that  of  every 
local  authority  in  the  place,  is  the  General  and  Military 
Qavemor  (at  this  moment,  General-Adjutant  Paul  Vassi* 
iieyitch  Kutusofil)  He  is,  in  reality,  the  first  authority  of 
the  city.  An  organ  of  the  Executtve  Government,  without 
being  a  judge,  he  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws  in 
all  public  offices  and  courts  within  his  jurisdiction.  Com* 
faining  within  himself  the  dvil  and  military  authority,  he 
teceives  the  Reports  of  the  Commandant  de  la  Place,  the 
Great  Master  of  the  PoUoe,  the  Civil  Governor,  and  Vice 
Ck)vemor»  He  takes  his  seat  at  all  general  assemblies  of 
the  Senate,  and  at  the  sittings  of  its  various  depart- 
ments, whenever  a  cause  is  to  be  tried  before  it  which 
has  any  reference  to  his  own  jurisdiction :  he  is  the  Em- 
peror's Advocate,  and  votes  like  the  other  members  of 
ibBi  body.  Lastly,  he  is  ex-cfficio  President  of  the  scieD- 
tific  Societies,  Ccunmissions,  and  Councils,  acting  under 
special  appointment  in  his  government:  and  it  is  at  his 
ofiice  that  foreigners  apply  for  permission  to  reside  in,  or 
depart  from  the  capital. 

362 
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Happening  one  day  to  converse  with  one  of  the  moBt 
esteemed  statistical  writers  in  Russia,  at  the  table  of  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
whether  there  had  not  been  a  general  census  and  survey 
of  the  lands  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  a  denombremeni  oi 
the  inhabitants  into  classes,  subsequent  to  the  latest  pub- 
lications on  that  subject.  I  had  been  told  that  such  sta- 
tistical operations  in  Russia  are  ordained  to  take  place 
every  ten  years ;  and  I  naturally  felt  curious  to  compare 
in  those  points  of  view,  the  present  with  the  previous  state 
of  that  Empire.  The  previous  information  I  obtained  on 
this  occasion  I  put  together  in  the  following  misoellaiieaus 
manner. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  at  the  death  of  its 
founder,  in  1726,  was  280,000  square  geographical  miles. 
In  ia20,  it  was  found  to  be  340,000*.  Of  this  extent, 
180,000,000  square  dessiatines*  are  occupied  by  forests. 
The  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  equal  to  405,000,000 
of  dessiatines ;  and  of  these,  62,000,000  are  arable,  with 
18,000,000  of  peasants  engaged  in  the  culture  of  them,  who 
sow  about  60,000,000  of  tchetverts  of  grain  annually,  and 
reap  more  than  300,000,000  of  tchetverts  in  the  same  space 
of  time.f  With  respect  to  the  Government  revenue,  and 
its  military  and  maritime  force,  I  have  already  stated  else- 
where, that  the  former  is  computed  at  450,000,000  of 
roubles  (paper).  In  1818,  the  regular  army  was  1,000,000, 
and  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  yearly.  Previously 
to  the  war  with  Turkey,  it  had  been  reduced  one-third ; 
but  whether  it  continues  to  be  thus  diminished,  I  have  it 
not  in  my  power  to  say.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  amount 
to  24,000,000  of  roubles,  and  they  have  in  commission 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  nine  hundred 
small  vessels,  and  craft  of  every  description,  with  80,000 

*  An  agrarian  dessiatine  is  =  3200  square  sajenes,  =  22,400  square 
English  feet, 
t  See  Appendix. 
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seamen  of  all  classes  and  ranks.  According  tomy  subsequent 
information,  the  census  of  1818  appears  to  have  furnished 
the  following  data  in  reference  to  nearly  43>000,000  of 
subjects  in  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  population  of  Fin- 
land, Bessarabia,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Poland. 


Peasants  and  labourers  36,000,000' 

Merchants  120,000 

Bourgeois 1,800,000 

Raztnostchicks,  Hawkers  who  pay^ 

taxes, Yemstchicks,andArtificers  V-     1,500,000 

employed  in  manufactories    .     . ) 

Ecclesiastics        ....  216,000 

Nobles  225,000 

Employed  in  subaltern  ranks  500,000 

Troops 1,000,000 

Nomade  nations  1,500,.000 

Total  42,861,000 


In  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  previous  to  the  last 
census,  the  number  of  births  had  exceeded  that  of  deaths 
by  600,000  annuaUy.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
official  report  made  by  the  Holy  Synod,  of  the  state  of  po- 
pulation among  those  who  profess  the  Greek  Creed  in  Rus- 
sia, during  the  year  18279  amounting  as  before  quoted  to 
37,000,000.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

Bizthi.  Datthi.  ExMMflf  Alifht. 

Males  952,673  600,162  352,511 

Females        892,106         '  577,889  314,217 


Total         1,844,779  1,178,051  666,728 

The  number  of  marriages  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  388,377. 

In  the  above  population  it  is  found  that-<- 
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The  proportion  of  Quka  to  fnMles  is  tt    .    Mto40 

The  wmfaec  of  birth*  to  the  generd  pgpu- )    ,       .  ^ 

lirtioo }ltoS» 

Nunibei:  of  de«tha  to  the  gei^^al  populi^  1    ,       ^^ 
♦;««  f  1  to  40 

Number  of  marriaffes  to  the<  total  number  )  ^       ^  ^^ 

P'  I.  uu    ^  fl  to  100 

o(  inhabitants  .        . } 

The  number  of  births  to  that  of  deaths  is  aa  1&  to  10. 

Hence,  in  Russia,  the  number  of  ipales  is  more  oousider- 
able  than  that  of  females;  whereas, in  France,  the  propor- 
tion of  men  to  wofien  is  as  33  to.  34,  and  iji  London  30  to 
84 :  but  this  excess  of  males  over  the  female  births  in  Rufr> 
sia,  is  compensated  by  the  inferior  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ing  among  the  latter  within,  any  given  period ;  so  that  the 
balance  between  the  two  sexes  is,  at  the  end,  nearly  what  it 
is  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  proportions,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  are  evi- 
dently, too  favourable,  compared  to  that  of  other  countries, 
and  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  Weydemeyer ;  but  if  we 
assume  the  total  number  of  mankind,  given  by  Maltebrun, 
at  700,000,000^  to  be  correctly  stated,  and  the  average  num^ 
ber  of  deaths  to  the  living  all  over  the  world,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  tp  be  1  in  33,  while  that  of  the  births 
is  1  in  29i,  the  following  will  be  the  perpetual  changes  th|U 
must  take  place  in  the  relative  numbers  of  53,000,000  of 
people  who  form  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  Finland,  Bessarabia,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Poland. 

No.  of  births  to  the  living 
No.  of  deaths  to  the  living 

It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  casea.of 
longevity  are  not  only  much  more  common,  but  also  moie 
extraordinary  in  respect  to  a  greater  duration  in  Russia 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  thus,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  publiahed  in  WSfJ^  it  appears  that  there 
were  living  in  1826,  among  those  who  professed  the  Greco- 
Russian  religion  throu^out  the  empire,  not  fewer  than 
848  males  whp  were  100  and  more  years  old;  among  whom» 
32  had  passed  the  age  of  190,  4  were  between  125  and  190, 
and  4  others  between  ISO  and  135  years  of  age.  The  Oa» 
zette  of  the  Royal  Academy,  pubUshed,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year,  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
population  in  Russia,  as  far  as  it  concerns  those  who  profess 
fhe  Ghreco-Russian  religion,  in  the  course  of  1826.  This 
document  contains  results  still  more  extraordinary;  for 
out  of  606,881  males  who  died  that  year,  S^S5  had  passed 
the  age  of  90  years;  1432  that  of  95;  and  818  that  of 
100.  Among  the  latter,  38  were  more  than  115  years  of 
age;  24  more  than  120 ;  ^  more  than  125 ;  and  one  was 
160  years  old  at  his  death ! 

Chance  brought  me  one  day  in  company  with  a  learned 
and  pious  archimandrite  of  the  Oreco-Russian  Church,  to 
whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  following  question, 
with  respect  to  the  Russian  Calendar.  What  substantial 
reason  have  you  for  continuing  to  use  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  so  notoriously  at  variance  with  the  true,  or  solav 
time,  instead  of  the  Gregorian,  or  new  style  P  The  worthy 
monk  could  assign  none.  He  admitted  that  the  retaining  <^ 
the  old  style  on  their  part  was  not  defensible  on  astronomical 
or  physical  grounds ;  and  that  the  only  reasons  that  could 
be  urged  in  favour  of  their  adherence  to  that  style  wei«, 
first,  that  it  had  now  been  used  for  the  space  of  several 
centuries,  and  ever  sincd  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  secondly,  that  the  Greek  Church  was  averse  to 
admitting  an  innovation  proposed  by  one  of  the  pretend*^ 
ed  heads  of  the  church  of  Christ,  whose  authority  the 
Greeks  did  not  acknowledge ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  persuade  the  illiterate  Russian 
that  the  same  Saint's  name,  ^hich  now  occurs  on  aparticu- 
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lar  day  of  the  month,  could  oociur  twdve  days  later.  But 
suppoeing  such  reasons,  I  observed  to  him,  to  be  in  reality, 
what  they  are  not,  plausible  and  fair ;  it  was  evident  that 
they  could  not  be  put  in  competition  with  the  great  incxxi- 
yenience  which  manifestly  resulted  from  that  practice  in 
their  public  and  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
as  the  experience  of  every  passing  ^y  fidly  proved.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growing  intelligence  of  your  peo- 
ple will  eventually  correct  this  evil. 

One  of  the  highest  gratifications  I  experienced  whOe  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  was  doubtlessly  the  intercourse  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  with  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  talents  and  extent  of  information,  par- 
ticularly on  subjects  connected  with  their  own  country. 
The  readiness  with  which  they  communicated  such  par- 
ticulars, and  the  good  nature  with  which  they  received  any 
observations  which  their  remarks  might  be  calculated  to 
elicit,  were  alike  conspicuous.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  President  ,  whom  I  visited  repeatedly, 

and  to  whom  I  had  given  a  word  or  two  of  medical  ad- 
vice. One  morning  he  entered  with  me  on  the  so  often 
debated  question  of  Russian  sewage^  on  which  subject 
he  complained  that  most  foreign  writers  had  betrayed  great 
ignorance.  ^^  D'^abord,^^  said  he,  ^^je  pourrais  commencer 
par  une  proposition  qui  est  irrefragable :  si  ce  systeme  etait 
vraiment  mauvais  par  lui-m€me  et  ne  pouvait  exister,  il  ne 
serait  existe  depuis  quatre  si^cles.  Or  il  existe  depuis 
quatre  si^cles,  par  consequent  il  ne  saurait  ^tre  mauvais."" 
I  expressed  my  disinclination  to  being  persuaded  by  such  a 
kind  of  syllogism. 

^^  Eh  bien  T  he  then  added,  ^^  I  shall  not  rest  my 
argument  on  this  logical  induction ;  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  system  itself,  and  prove  that  it  is,  in  practice,  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted  for  this  country.  The  serfs  are  a 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system  of  the  Germans.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  be  accused,  at  all  events,  of  being  either  the 
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inyentors  or  the  importers  of  that  system.  The  serfs  are 
declared  by  it  to  form  part  of  the  glebe,  and  we  are  the 
proprietors  of  that  glebe;  they  are  therefore  equally  in- 
alienable with  the  latter ;  they  can  only  be  made  over  to 
another  as  part  of  the  estate :  serfs  only  are  not  sold  in 
Russia  with  the  consent  of  the  law,  as  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  that/ree  Republic,  par  excelUhce,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Hence  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  our  serf  is  not  in  a  real  state  of  bondage.  As  part  of 
my  estate,  my  own  serfs^  (and  the  President  is  known  to 
have  a  very  large  number,)  ^^  have  a  right  to  be  allowed  to 
cultivate  three  days  in  the  week  on  their  own  account,  that 
portion  of  my  estate  which  the  law  has  fixed  for,  and  what 
it  bids  me  give  them.  During  the  other  three  days  in  the 
v^eek,  they  are  to  work  for  me  and  cultivate  my  land. 
What  fairer  proportion  than  this  could  be  devised  ?  Are 
your  labourers  in  England,  in  regard  to  the  tenants  of  land, 
and  the  tenants  in  regard  to  landlords,  placed  in  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  either  by  law  or  covenants  ?  Our 
serfs,  should  they  prefer  it,  may  at  once  become  the  real 
farmers  of  the  land,  by  agreeing  to  give  us  an  annual  sum 
previously  settled,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  extrava- 
gant, inasmuch  as  the  law  has  determined  the  mtiximum 
of  what  land  is  to  produce  to  the  owner.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  most  we  get  from  the  serfs  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  roubles  a-head.  This  latter  alternative  they 
invariably  prefer,  nor  does  the  proprietor  ever  refuse  to 
comply  with  it :  since  the  other  mode  would  require  agents, 
bailiffs,  and  collectors,  to  look  after  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  thereby  entailing  on  them  a  greater  expense.  By 
the  latter  arrangement,  we  know  precisely  our  income,  the 
rents  or  contributions  being  regularly  paid  to  our  agents, 
who  meet  to  receive  them  once  a-year  at  Moscow.  If  by 
means  of  this  method  the  serf  succeeds  in  accumulating 
money  enough  to  ransom  himself,  he  may  do  so,  and  the 
proprietor,  though  he  has  the  power,  is  seldom  f9und  to 
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bove  the  inclinatkwi  to  rrfuse  it  Sometimes  o«ir  pearaats 
prefer  turning  their  money  into  the  chamiel  of  trade,  and 
obtain  pennissioii,  on  paying  a  bomu  to  their  maater,  of 
going  anywhere;  stipulating  at  the  same  tune  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  stnn,  generally  trifling,  during  their  ab- 
sence. Under  these  circumstances  the  serf  is  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  Russia  the  full  benefit  of  the  pas^KHrt  granted  him 
by  his  master,  being  placed  by  that  document  under  the 
same  protection  which  his  master  would  enjoy  in  aay  part 
of  the  empire.  Thus  many  of  the  tradesmen  and  artisans 
settled  in  towns  or  cities  are  serfs,  who  pay  their  oontribii- 
tions,  according  to  certain  stipulations,  from  yiear  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  what  they  gain.  You  will  admit,  ther&- 
f<»e,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  as  far  as  interest  is  concerned, 
our  serfs  are  not  very  badly  treated. 

'^  Witli  respect  to  corporal  punishment  to  which  th^  are 
liable,  and  which  the  master  or  his  agents  have  the  power 
of  inflicting,  much  misrepresentation  has  gone  abroad. 
Every  proprietor  of  land  has  certainly. the  right  to  punish 
a  refractory,  criminal,  or  vicious  serf,  by  having  him  flogged 
on  the  back ;  but  he  is  also  responsible  to  the  Crown  for 
the  consequences  that  may  attend  this  correction,  whether 
ordered  by  himself  or  his  deputy.    Excess  of  punishment 
can  only  take  place  when  the  latter,  like  the  overaear  of  a 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  passionate  or  ill-minded 
person.  The  masters  themselves,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
aristocracy,  (and  no  other  can  hold  serfs.)  and  posseasiBg 
fedings  as  well  as  education,  in  conunon  with  those  of  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  likely  to  commit 
wanton  cruelties ;  and  no  example,  indeed,  can  be  cited  of 
such  having  heea  committed  in  any  part  of  Russia  Proper; 
£Dr  I  do  not  allude  to  the  same  system  as  it  prevails  in 
Poland.     Of  every  excess  of,  or  unjust  punishment,  the 
serf  has  the  right  of  complaining  to  the  police ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  would  be  suflident  to  restrain 


^ven  ib0  mo^  ujhwm^*  Wh^re  death,  lias,  followed 
tli^  iofliction  of  puttsI»iBent>  a  oovoa^^a  inquest  (to  use 
an  ^xpressm  wbicb  is  familiar  ta  you)  takes  place  netaij 
nk  ^  sam^  mawer  aa  in  Snglaixd^  and  the  result  of  the 
i^uky  is  seuft.  to  th%  Goyarmneirt^,  wUch  affta  upon  it  ao. 
OQvdingly.f  C^ressjon  ia  guarded  againsA.  liy  the  Uberty 
wliiclik  serfs  bave  of  applying  for  reifeess.  to  Ae  nearest  trih 
buuai;  apd  aa  tba  inhabitant  serfs,  or  peasants  of  every 
If iUa^  are  {oyeraed  by  the  elder,  (Staraata)  vho  ia  elected 
by  d^putiesi  and  ahosen  from  anuing  tbemsdYes  by  a  msgoh 
rity>  ^th  tbQ  uaanimous  concurrence  of  the  inhaUbtants,  it 
SoShws  tbat  tha  indi^dual  interests  and  pacsooal  li^ts  o£ 
ench  member  of  the  conmiunity  ace  undes  the<  watchful  pjx>^ 
tectiotty  as  it  were,  of  the  wisest,  and  consequendiy,  the  most 
ppwerful  of  their  own  caate.  Tha  •  acUninistrative  reguhu 
tiimB  of  t^ese  qhiefs  of  the  community  of  serfs  or  peasants^ 
no.  master  daces  tp  oppose;  and  thus  a  body  of  men  bonded 
to  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  they  share  with  its 
loirds^  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  patriarchal,  or  democratic 
miimcipality  with  the  consent,  and  even  encouragement  of 
their  misters. 

^'  As  to  the  manner  in  which  our  serfs^  or  peasants,  are 

^  Add  to  this,  tfiat  of  late  yeais  &e  infliction  of  punishment  is  become 
less  iraqusntfW>m  two  reasoM.  Ist  The  mora  hmnsne  disposition  of  the 
subordinate  agents,  wbiob  progressiye  civiliiation  has  natnraUy  given  rise 
to.  2ndly.  The  greater  dc$;ree  of  protection  afforded  to  the  peasants  by 
the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  civil  power  in  every,  even  the  smallest, 
Tillage  in  Russia. 

f  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  £mperor  having  been  infonned  that  some 
yxxmg  officers,  in  one  of  the  provinces,  had  been  guilty  of'  excesses 
towaids  their  peasants ;  and  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  Governor,  made 
91  ooniequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  peasants,  had  proved  useless, 
Qrdered  the  Tribunal  of  Tutelage  to  take  the  management  of  the  estates 
into  its  own  hands,  allowing  the  proprietors  the  fall  benefit  of  their  pro- 
duce, but  without  suffering  them  to  interfere  with  their  administration, 
until  they  evinced  a  more  humane  disposition,  and  a  greater  control  over 
tfasir  passions. 
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lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  I  will  venture  to  asaert,  that  in  vo 
country  in  the  world  are  the  peasantry  better  treated. 
Their  food  is  notoriously  not  only  better,  but  in  muA 
greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  to  any  persons  of  their 
class  in  Europe,  or  than  what  the  labourers  in  Elngland 
can  get.*"  I  admitted,  that  it  had  been  stated  to  me,  thi! 
a  nobleman  who  had,  with  great  honour,  represented  the 
British  Sovereign  at  the  Court  of  Catherine,  in  whoe 
suite  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Russia,  had  asserted  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  system  of  treatment  of  the  peasants 
in  that  country,  whom  he  found  better  fed,  better  lodged^ 
and  happier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Since  otf 
return  to  England,  I  have  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  the  interviews  with  which  the  nobleman  to  whom  I 
allude  occasionally  honours  me,  that  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  correctly  represented,  and  that  he  oontznues 

to  entertain  it  unchanged.     Those  who  know  Lord  • » 

will  readily  see  the  justice  of  relying  on  his  report,  and, 
consequently,  on  the  assertions  advanced  by  the  President 
himself.  On  this  point,  I  understand,  that  more  improve- 
ments have  even  taken  place  since  the  period  alluded  to 
by  the  nobleman  in  question. 

*^  Two  great  public  advantages,^  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, '^must  now  be  mentioned,  which  accrue  to  thenatioa 
from  the  system  of  peasantry,  as  constituted  at  present  in 
Russia.  The  first  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  rais- 
ing a  body  of  soldiers  in  case  of  invasion,  or  recruiciDg 
the  standing  army.  Th^  second  is,  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  Oovemment  of  collecting  the  direct  or  proper^ 
tax,  on  which  a  great  part  of  its  revenue  depends,  witli- 
out  the  necessity  of  that  complicated  machinery,  whidi 
even  in  England,  and  much  more  in  France,  is  rendered 
indispensable  for  collecting  taxes,  and  which  consumes  a 
great  part  of  their  produce,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  are  taxed  to  a  greater  extent  in  order  to  meet 
that  exigency.     I  will  explain  myself  on  both  these  points : 
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every  person  entitled  by  his  station  in  society  to  possess 
land,   and  consequently  peasants,   must   of  necessity  be 
known  to  Gbvemment ;  and  the  number  of  peasants  on  his 
estate  must  be  equally  notorious.     When   Government, 
therefore,  stands  in  need  of  recruits  for  the  army,  or  is 
compelled,  as  was  the  case  on  a  recent  memorable  occasion, 
to  call  forth  its  subjects  to  repel  an  unjust  invader,  the 
proper  authorities  have  only  to  address  a  copy  of  the 
Imperial  rescript,  or  its  import,  to   every  such  person, 
desiring  him  to  send  to  a  particular  spot  or  rendezvous, 
and,  by  a  certain  time,  properly  equipped,   a  quota  of 
peasants  of  a  given  age   and  height,   in   proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  those  whom  he  is  known  to  employ. 
These  orders    being   despatched   all   over    the   Empire, 
or    only  through  certain   Governments  according  to  cir- 
cumstances,  are  immediately   attended  to,    as   the  land 
proprietors  are  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  for  their  ex- 
ecution; so  that  by  a  given  time  the  depdts  are  found 
to  fill  without  interruption,  with  the   specified   number 
of  men,  either  properly  equipped,   or  with   the  sum  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  roubles,  in  lieu  of  equipment,  which 
is  then  provided  by  Government.     The  peasants  settle 
among  themselves  who  are  to  march  to  the  depdtSy  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  either   of  Government 
or  their  masters;  the  latter  only  taking  care  to  see  that 
their  quota  of  men  reaches  its  destination  in  safety,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
of  having    complied  with    the   will   of  their   Sovereign. 
Those  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen,  may,'  if  they  can 
obtain  it,  send  a  substitute  of  the  same  age  and  height; 
and  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  some  instances  for  a  sub- 
stitute, by  the  peasants  or  serfs,  who  by  economy  have 
amassed  wealth,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  before  advanced, 
that  our  serfs  are,  in  their  situation,  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, or  they  would  be  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  their 
bondage,  by  going  into  the  army,  since  every  serf  becomes 
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ip$6  facto  free,  the  moment  he  asmunes  the  mflitary  Krery 
of  his  Sovereign.*  Looking  «t  this  system  of  formiBg 
an  army  in  a  military  point  of  view  only^  mark  what  supe- 
riority it  bears  over  the  recruiting  plan  oi  Rnglamd,  or  the 
conscription  of  France,  since  according  to  both  those  me^ 
tihods  there  must  be  not  only  a  tedious  delay^  but  what 
is  still  worse,  a  great  expenditure  of  money :  whl^reaa,  witk 
us,  there  can  be  ndthw  to  the  Government.  It  maj  be 
said,  advantages  such  as  these,  which  9eeai  ptima  fmeki 
to  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  oaimol  be 
fovourable  to  the  subject  or  land  proprietors;  but  the 
thing  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  very  dependence,  as  it 
were,  on  the  latter,  which  Government  acknowledges  by 
its  appeal  to  thein  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  servants 
with  a  view  of  forming  or  strengthening  the  standing  army, 
on  which  so  mainly  depends  an  absolute  monarchy,  gives 
a  correspondent  degree  of  independence  to  the  aristocracy  or 
land-owners,  (they  being,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  thing,) 
and  makes  of  them,  as  it  were,  a  counterpoise  against  any 
possible  overbearing  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  sup> 
posing  any  such  to  exist.  This  balancing  of  the  two 
highest  powers,  when  there  is  not  a  tiers-itaty  or  body  of 
commoners,  keeps  this  vast  Empire  together,  and  oonsd* 
tutes  its  strength.  It  strips  the  absolute  form  of  our 
Government  of  that  despotism  which  the  Sovereigns  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  exercise  undisturbed,  and  converts  it 
into  a  kind  of  monarcho-oligarchic  administration,  per- 
fectly calcidated  to  render  the  people  happy.  A  Frendi 
monarch,  with  his  present  charter^  may,  in  violation  of  aB 
engagements,  and  in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of 
his  subjects,  were  he  so  inclined,  maintain  in  power  a  bad 
minister,    the    instrument  of  mischief   and  oppression! 

*  Lord  St.  H  ■    ■       assured  me  diat  in  one  case,  in  paiticQlar,  be 
had  known  a  ooounoa  serf  to  paj  VM%  and  even  1601.  steriii^  fitf  a 

substitute. 
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Such  a  ndniiter  and  his  authority  may  the  Sovereigii 
thnifft  for  ever  forward,  in  order  to  cover  himself,  as 
with  an  ample  shield,  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
servant,  that  he  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  malecontents, 
the  injured,  or  the  oppressed.  With  us  the  thing  is, 
and  must  necessarily  be  very  different.  An  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  alone  accountable  for  his  own  acts;  he 
has  no  minister,  whose  offidid  responsibility  and  coun- 
cils may  be  said  to  shield  the  head  of  the  Government ; 
nor  can  he  support  his  executive  servant  against  the  de- 
cided and  respectful  remonstrances  of  the  aristocracy,  if 
that  servant  be  wicked  and  unpopular.  Happily  for  our 
country,  the  necessity  of  such  a  state  of  political  opposition 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  nobles  is  not  likely  to  occur 
at  present. 

^*  With  r^ard  to  the  second  great  public  advantage 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  arising  from  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  Russian  peasantry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when 
the  ruling  authorities  of  the  State  have  only  to  address 
themselves  to  a  well-known,  and  not  very  large  number 
of  responsible  land-proprietors  for  their  quota  of  contri- 
butions, which  are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Imperial 
treasury — the  total  sum  required  will  not  only  come  in 
regularly,  but  entire,  and  with  a  precision  of  calculation 
which  no  finandei:  can  antidpate  under  any  other  form 
of  administration,  as  Milord  Goderich,  or  Mons.  Yansittart 
might  readily  explain  to  you.  The  contributions  of  sub- 
jects possessing  land,  and  consequently  (x>und  to  uphold 
the  Government  which  defends  their  property,  go  direct 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Crown.  The  plan  of  taxes  is  in 
itself  simple,  and  reduced  to  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  property-tax.  Instead  of  long  and  comjdicated 
schedules  being  devised  and  sent  round  to  each  house, 
pointing  out  a  great  many  items  of  taxatioa  lobe  attended 
to  and  paid  for,  which  require,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  my  countrymen  who  were  resident  housekeepers 
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in  England,  long  printed  explanations  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood :  each  landowner  is  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
tenth  part  of  the  income  he  derives  from  his  peasants  or 
serfs.  Thus  the  number  of  the  latter  on  each  estate  being 
known,  the  amount  of  money  which  Government  expects 
and  can  depend  upon  from  each  of  us  is  equally^  and  st 
the  same  time  ascertained.*" 


These  observations  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
my  mind;  the  more  so,  as  I  noted  them  down  a  vecj 
short  time  after  the  interview.  Still  there  were  points  oa 
which  I  felt  that  more  information  was  required ;  and  m 
circumstances  prevented  me,  ever  after,  from  again  seeing 
the  President,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  my  frequently 
meeting  Governor  — -*  in  my  professional  capacity,  to 
obtain  from  him  further  particulars.  The  Governor  had 
been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  s 
large  and  fertile  province  in  the  South,  and  was  also  wdl 
versed  in  military  matters.  My  object  more  especially  was  to 
ascertain  the  details  referable  to  the  recruiting  system  men- 
tioned by  the  President,  and  also  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
respecting  military  punishments.  On  the  first  point  Go- 
vernor   informed  me,  that  when  any  considerable  n- 

cruiting  for  the  army  is  to  take  place,  three  peasants  or  seifi 
are  claimed  out  of  every  500,  whom  the  proprietor  sends  to 
the  depot,  with  a  sum  of  sixty  roubles  for  each,  instead  of 
equipment.  These  serfs,  as  I  had  been  told  before,  be- 
come free  from  that  moment,  their  allegiance  to  ihsir  old 
master  being  broken  on  entering  the  service  of  the  master 
of  all.  ^'  But  let  us  suppose  a  case,^  observed  I,  at  this  part 
of  the  conversation,  ^^  in  which  there  are  not  500  peasants 
on  the  estate,  how  is  the  military  quota  ascertained  and 
carried  into  effect,  without  applying  to  sevml  petty  pro- 
prietors?^^ — "  In  all  such  cases,*"  replied  the  Governor,  "the 
representative  of  the  noblesse  for  the  district  takes  care 
to  see  that  those  proprietors  club   together  and  provide 
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the  quota  of  men  by  drawing  lots — the  one  on  whom  it 
falls  to  part  with  its  serfs,  receiving  in  lieu  from  the  rest 
a  compensation  in  money,  which  amounts  to  about  100 
roubles  for  each  serf.  It  is  always  to  the  representative  of 
the  nobles,  that  the  Crown  looks  for  the  execution  of  the 
order  which  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  army  ."^^ 
Does  it  then  follow,  from  this  system  of  levying  troops,  I 
asked  the  Governor,  that  the  land  proprietor,  from  whose 
estate  a  certain  number  of  serfs  have  been  thus  subtracted, 
experiences  a  corresponding  defalcation  in  his  rental,  since 
the  latter  is  said  to  depend  on  the  number  of  serfs  liv- 
ing  on  the  estate  ?  **  Not  so :  when  the  proprietor  has 
agreed  with  his  serfs  generally  to  have  a  certain  annual 
sum'  paid  to  him  on  the  whole  of  his  estates,  which  he  has 
given  up  to  them  to  work  on  their  own  account,  that  sum 
must  be  furnished  by  those  of  the  ser£»  that  remain ;  and 
so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  amount  required  for  the  equip- 
ment and  food  for  one  year,  of  the  men  drawn  for  the 
army,  which  the  whole  community  of  peasants  arrange 
to  pay  for  among  themselves.*"  Has  it  been  observed. 
Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,  that  the  serfs  or  peasants  drawn 
for  the  army  have  often  tendered  a  substitute,  or  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  procure  one  ?  **  Such  has,  in  ge- 
neral, been  the  case ;  but  in  the  present  levy  now  in  pro- 
gress, (1827)  few  serfs  indeed  have  preferred  paying  the 
statute  sum  for  a  substitute.  They  almost  all  go  to  the 
dipots  when  drawn.**^  This,  then,  I  remarked,  bespeaks 
either  a  great  inclination  to  serve  in  the  army  as  at  present 
constituted,  or  a  diminution  of  wealth  among  the  peasants? 
^'  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed. 

You  were  the  other  day  asking  General  B ,  whether 

the  Russian  soldier  was  subjected  to  any  corporal  punish- 
ment; and  some  interruption  which  supervened  to  your 
conversation,  prevented  that  officer  from  giving  you  the 
information  you  required.  I  think  I  can  answer  your 
question  in  a  few  words.    The  Russian  soldier  receives,  at 
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the  command  of  any  of  his  superior  officers,  for  anj  en* 
which  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent  to  t  oi 
tary  court,  a  number  of  caup$  de  batons  on  his  back,  rtiip 
ped  to  his  shirt.  The  stick  used  is  not  so  luge  as  theca 
so  freely  employed  by  every  Austrian  corporal  or  flojoit 
without  which,  indeed,  those  subofficers  never  appev  i 
or  out  of  the  barracks.  The  Russian  soldier,  who  is  ^ 
dered  to  be  so  punished,  stands  to  receive  his  nunk 
without  being  tied  up  in  any  way,  or  being  placed  sga* 
any  thing.  He  puts  one  of  his  feet  forward,  and  keqisb 
place  during  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  withoatiD^ 
ing  or  uttering  a  lamentation,  and  when  tired  of  his  pos 
tion,  he  simply  changes  the  other  foot  forward.  The  j^ 
nishment  of  passing  between  the  verges  (the  halberds) b 
still  in  force  in  the  Russian  army."" 

That  extraordinary  military  revolt  which  marked  tb 
^  of  December,  1826,*  and  threw  the  capital  into  tk 
highest  state  of  ferment  and  alarm,  was  still  too  fresh  o 
the  memory  of  every  class  of  society  not  to  be  often  w^ 
tioned  and  reverted  to  in  my  presence  during  my  stay  ^ 
St.  Petersburgh.  On  that  day  Nicholas,  who  badonlji 
few  hours  before  declared,  in  a  solemn  manifesto  puMisiM' 
at  the  Iihperial  Residence,  that  he  had  ascended  thethio*' 
of  his  brother  at  the  solicitation  of  Constantine  himteK 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  order  d^ 
cession,  was  called  upon  to  display  a  firmness  of  chsrM^ 
which  at  once  showed  that  he  was  worthy  to  reigD'  ^ 
history  of  that  day  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  of  the  ero^ 
which  led  to  it  and  followed  after,  is  briofly  told.  Ontk 
9th  of  December,  1826,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  d 
Alexander,  at  Taganrog,  having  reached  the  capita  ^ 
the  Empire,  the  Orand-duke  Nicholas,  without  lodog  * 

*  To  avoid  ooofusion,  the  rest  of  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  socoeeiN 
narration,  are  given  according  to  our  own  ti^U,  generally  called  the  ^ 
Style.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  tbe^ 
of  two  different  calendars  among  the  civilized  natidns  of  Enrope. 
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inatant,  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity to  the  lawful  successor  of  that  Sovereign,  Oonstantine 
Cesarevitchy  his  elder  brother,  then  resident  at  Warsaw. 
This  solemn  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  accompHshedi 
when  the  Council  of  the  f^mpire  apprised  the  Orand- 
duke  that  a  sealed  packet  had  been  confided  to  their  cus- 
tody on  the  37th  of  October,  1823,  by  the  late  Emperor, 
on  the  outside  of  which  were  written  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  following  instructions :  ^^  Oarder  au  consei) 
de  rEmpire  jusqu'^sl  ce  que  j''en  ordonne  autre^ient ;  mais 
dans  le  cas  oi^  je  viendrais  k  mourir  ouvrir  ce  paquet  en 
se^oe  extraordinaire  avant  de  proceder  a  tout  autre  acte;"*^ 
and  that  in  obeying  the  latter  part  of  the  Sovereign'^s  will, 
the  Council  had  discovered  that  the  packet  contained  « 
letter  from  the  Grand-duke  Constantioe,  dated  the  26th 
of  January,  1822,  addressed  to  the  late  Emperor,  in 
which  his  Imperial  Highness  renounces  his  right  of  sud- 
cession  to  the  throne ;  and  a  manifesto  of  the  28th  of 
August,  1823,  signed  by  Alexander,  in  which,  after  ex^ 
pressing  his  consent  to  the  renunciation  of  Constantine,  he 
declares  and  ordains  that  Nicholas,  being  from  his  birth-r 
right  the  next  in  succession,  is  the  nearest  and  lawful 
heir  to  the  Crown.  The  Orand-duke  was  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  similar  papers  were  deposited  at  the  ofiice 
pf  the  Directing  Senate,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption,  at  Moscow.  This  information 
did  not  divert  the  Orand-duke  Nicholas  from  his  purpose. 
The  renunciation,  although  assented  to  by  the  late  Empe- 
ror, had  never  been  made  publicly  known,  the  act  had 
never  been  converted  into  a  law,  and  His  Imperial  High- 
ness could  not  look  upon  it  as  irrevocable.  He  wished  by 
Ims  conduct  to  manifest  his  respect  for  the  fundamental 
la^ws  of  his  country  respecting  the  unchangeable  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne ;  and  faithful  to  the  oath  he  had 
just  taken,  he  insisted  on  every  subject  in  the  Empire 
following  his  example.     He  pretended  not  to  contest  the 
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Talidity  of  Constahtine*s  intentions,  much  less  did  he  wiA 
Co  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  late  Sore^ 
reign ;  but  desired  only  to  save  the  order  of  succession  fitxa 
the  least  attempt  at  irregularity — to  place  in  its  proper 
light  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions — ^and  to  preserve  bis 
country  from  even  a  single  moment  of  uncertainty  respecU 
ing  the  person  of  its  legitimate  Sovereign.  The  Empress- 
mother  highly  approved  of  Nicholases  determination.  Bat 
the  sad  news  of  the  demise  of  Alexander  having  readied 
Warsaw  two  days  before  it  was  known  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  Orand-duke  Constantine,  firm  in  his  original  reaolutioD, 
executed  two  important  documents,  dated  the  8th  of  Jk- 
cember,  1826,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  Iib> 
perial  brother,  the  Orand-duke  Michael,  then  at  Warsaw, 
who  arrived  with  them  in  the  Russian  Capital  on  the  16tli 
of  that  month,  on  which  day  his  arrival  was  announced  in 
the  OflKdal  Gazette,  stating  that  his  Imperial  Highness 
had  left  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Constantinty  in  ex- 
cellent health.  The  two  acts  in  question  were,  first,  a 
letter  from  Constantine  to  the  Empress-mother,  wherein  he 
alluded  to  a  rescript  of  the  late  Emperor,  given  in  answer 
to  his  determination  not  to  ascend  the  throne,  by  whid 
rescript  he  assented  to  Constantine^s  renimdation,  and  re- 
peated his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  original  intention; 
and  secondly,  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  Nicjiolas, 
in  which  he  declares  that  his  determination  not  to  ascend 
the  throne  is  immutable,  gives  the  title  of  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty to'  him,  and  subscribes  himself  His  Majesty^s  most 
faithful  subject. 

Still  Nicholases  nice  sense  of  honour  would  not  allow  him 
to  consider  a  question  pregnant  with  such  mighty  conae- 
quences  to  be  thus  finally  settled.  He  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  lawful. heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  would 
abide  by  it,  until  he  learned  what  Constantine's  sentiments 
would  be,  when  he  should  have  been  apprised  of  that  circum- 
stance :  and  for  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  he  de^ 
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to  wait,  causing  in  the  mean  while  ev^  public  act 
of  authority  to  be  transacted  in  the  name  of  Constantine 
Emperor  of  Russia.  At  length,  the  final  determination  of 
that  Prince  to  adhere  to  his  former  voluntary  renunciation 
to  the  throne  of  Russia,  arrived  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and 
Nicholas,  on  the  26th  of  December,  consented  to  take  upon 
himself  the  Imperial  dignity,  giving  at  the  same  time  every 
publicity  to  the  different  important  documents  alluded  to 
in  the  present  narrative,  in  virtue  of  which  he  called  upon 
the  nation  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  his  heif- 
apparent,  and  declared  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  of  December,  the  day 
of  the  demise  of  Alexander. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Senate 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  morning,  all  the  regiments  of  guards 
were  to  have,  followed  this  example.  But  while  the  twp 
Imperial  brothers,  moved  by  feelings  of  devotion  to  the 
jexisting  laws  of  the  country,  had  been  offering  to  the 
world  an  unparalleled  example  of  self-denial,  and  disin- 
terested loyalty,  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  had  for  some 
time  been  meditating  deeds  of  bloodshed  in  the  dark, 
took  advantage  of  the'  opportunity,  to  give  effect  to  its 
machinations. 

Scarcely  had  the  majority  of  the  regiments  of  guards 
fulfilled  their  duty,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign, when  the  news  reached  the  Imperial  Palace,  that  be^ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  men  of  the  Moscow  regiment 
were  marching  towards  the  square  of  the  Senate  with  flying 
colours,  proclaiming  Constantine  as  their  Emperor.  Crowds 
of  people  soon  began  to  assemble  in  the  same  square,  which 
my  readers  will  recollect  is  that  on  which  stands  the  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Imperial 
Palace.  Here  the  two  rebel  companies  of  the  regiment  in 
question,  formed  themselves  into  a  square  battalion,  before 
the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  commanded  by  a  few  subaltern 
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officers,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  lowest  rabble  stndii- 
ing  their  throats  with  the  cries  of  houm !  The  pnettnee 
of  a  military  force  brave  and  resolute,  became  indtspoi- 
sable;  ^d  the  Emperor  Nicholas  having  6Umm€>iied  i 
battalion  of  the  regiment  Preobrajensky,  put  himsrif  at 
their  head,  and  marched,  after  a  few  interruptions,  to- 
wards the  mutineers,  fully  determined  not  to  have  le^ 
course  to  force,  except  every  other  means  of  perauasm 
should  fail  in  restoring  to  order  the  misguided  aoldieiy. 
•*  Voici  le  moment,**  exclaimed  the  young  Sovereign ;  "dc 
montrer  au  peuple  Russe,  si  je  suis  digne  de  lui  comman- 
der r  Count  Miloradowitch,  the  Military  Governor  of  St 
Petersburgh,  approached  the  mutineeni ;  he  endeavoured 
with  expressions  of  kindness  to  convince  them  of  their  error, 
when  a  bullet  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  a  bayonet 
wound  terminated  his  existence  !  This  band  of  rebels  had 
alreadv  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  General 
Schenschine,  the  chief  of  their  brigade,  and  of  the  cmn- 
mandant  of  their  regiment.  General  Fredericks.  StiU  the 
Emperor  was  loth  to  turn  against  their  comrades  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  troops,  now  joined  by  several  other  regiments, 
and  particularly  by  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  who  had  flown 
to  the  assistance  of  his  Monarch  with  the  remaining  six 
companies  of  the  same  regiment  of  Moscow,  after  he  had 
recalled  them  to  their  duties : — and  mixing  with  the  muti- 
neers, whose  numbers  also  had  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Grenadiers  du  Corps  and  the  Marines  de  la  GcrdSr, 
again  strove  with  words  of  peace  to  make  them  fed 
their  error.  When  his  Majesty  first  presented  himself 
before  a  regiment  placed  near  the  Imperial  Palace,  he 
was  received  by  three  acclamations  of  ^^  Hourra,  Gcm- 
stantine!^  the  watch-word  of  the  conspirators.  Not 
in  the  least  dismayed  at  this  reception,  Nicholas  r^ 
torted:  ''If  such  be  your  disposition,  this  is  not  die 
proper  place  for  your  exploits;  begone  to  the  Senate^ 
square,  there  to  join  the  rebels  who  are  already  in  wait- 
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ing  for  you.  You  shall  soon  find  me  there.  En  avani 
marcher  mad  the  revolted  soldiers  obeyed  the  comaiaod» 
filed  off  before  him,  and  disappeared.  In  the  meaowhik 
a  nqwrt  was  brou^t  to  the  Emperor  that  his  own  or  the 
Isauukffsky  regiment  was  wavering.  Nicholas  instantly 
flev  to  them,  and  raninded  than  that  Ccmstantine  had 
leDQiiQoed  the  Imperial  authority.  He  was  received  in 
gloomy  silence.  '^  Voyons^"^  said  the  Emperor,  ^^  jiisqu^oi!^ 
ira  votne  r^yolte,  me  voila  seul  devant  vous,  ehargez  vos 
.armes  !^*  These  words  produced  an  electric  effect  on  the 
soldiers,  and  the  men  who  were  ready  for  rebellion  but 
a  mcHnent  before,  now  followed  the  new  Tzar  with  acclama- 
tions  of  Long  live  Nicholas,  our  Sovereign !  Night  was  fast 
appraadung,  and  the  mutineers  stiU  maintained  their  sullen 
firnmesB  of  purpose,  and  were  deaf  to  every  entreaty  and 
friendly  remonstrance— to  the  voice  of  reconciliation  from 
their  Sovereign, — and  the  accents  of  religion  from  the  metro- 
politan of  St.  Petersburgh ;  nor  did  the  awful  display  of  field 
artillery,  which  by  this  time  had  been  arranged  in  front  of 
the  rebels,  seem  to  influence  them  more  than  kind  treatment 
had  done.  Nicholas  had  hitherto  shown  his  personal  cou-> 
rage ;  it  now  became  necessary  to  exhibit  his  firmness,  or 
to  surrender  that  authority  which  he  had  just  assumed,  and 
thereby  abandon  his  people  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife.  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  resident  in  SL  Petersburgh  affirm 
(one  or  two  of  whom  were  on  the  spot  on  that  eventful  day,) 
that  had  the  Emperor  been  less  brave,  (nt  not  so  firm,  the 

*  I  have  been  guided  in  my  account  of  the  events  that  marked  this 
day^  by  the  conversations  which  I  had  on  the  subject  with  persons  who 
had  been  eye-witnesses  to  most  of  them,  and  on  whom  I  could  rdy,  pas- 

tkulady  General ,  who  had  been  veiy  active  on  that  occasion^ 

and  two  or  three  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  remained  on  horseback 
near  the  rebels  until  the  firing  of  musketry  made  it  no  longer  a  safe  place. 
I  have  also  consulted  the  short  account  given  of  the  rebellion  by  Mon- 
sieur D'Ancelot,  from  which  I  have  quoted  one  or  two  anecdotes ;  and  I 
have  made  use  of  the  official  reports  published  on  the  following  day  at  St. 
Petersburgh. 
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most  awful  ooosequenoe^  would  have  aisued ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction  from  a 
short  distance,  expressed,  in  a  simple  yet  forcible  language^ 
his  opinion  of  the  result  of  that  dreaded  mutiny,  by  assur- 
ing me,  that  had  the  Emperor  ^  shown  the  white  feather, 
all  would  have  then  been  up."^  A  few  guns  were  at  first 
directed  to  be  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  but  these 
had  only  the  effect  of  exasperating  them,  and  His  Majesty 
saw  no  other  alternative  than  that  to  which  he  had  re- 
course at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  artillery  opened  on 
the  mutineers,  the  cavalry  charged  them  when  put  to  flight, 
and  by  six  o^dock  at  night  there  were  not  two  of  them  to 
be  found  together.  Those  who  had  escaped  death  dis- 
persed all  over  the  town,  throwing  down  their  arms  and 
taking  refuge  in  private  houses,  where,  by  ten  o^dock  at 
night,  five  hundred  of  them,  including  most  of  the  re- 
volted officers,  had  been  arrested. 

Nicholas,  who  had  now  been  absent  the  whole  day  from 
the  Imperial  Palace,  re-entered  it  at  six  o^dock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  received  by  his  Imperial  Consort,  whose 
feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Empress-mother,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  of  that  awful  day,  and  particularly 
after  the  report  of  the  murder  of  Miloradowitch,  and  dur- 
ing the  roaring  of  cannon,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed.  On  his  entering  his  Imperial  residence, 
the  Emperor  ordered  that  the  Te  Deum  which  was  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  morning  to  celebrate  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  but  which  had  been  thus  awfully  interrupted, 
should  be  proceeded  in  that  same  night  in  his  presence 
and .  that  of  the  dvil  and  military  officers,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  his  Court ;  at  the  condusion  of  which  an  official 
report  was  received,  that  tranquillity  had  everywhere  be» 
restored  in  the  capital. 

The  26th  of  December  was  not  one  of  those  acddental 
events  which  are  to  be  met  Mrith  in  the  pages  of  military 
history,  as  the  ebullitions  of  the  moment ;  but  was  con- 
nected with,  and  formed  part  of  a  deep-laid  and  long 
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existing  conspiracy,  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  under  cover  of  secret  societies,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fully  detected  and  unravelled.  Its  authors 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  persons  of 
rank,  were  convicted  tmd  condemned,  and  the  lives  of 
five  among  them,  who  had  in  a  more  especial  manner  sworn 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Imperial  family,  fell  before  the  outraged  shrine  of  public 
justice.* 

^*  Vous  les  avez  repouss^  avec  af&oi  et  indignation,^ 
says  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the  proclamation  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Russian  armies  after  the  consummation  of 
the  awful  sentence,  ^^  ces  fauteurs  de  troubles  et  d^anarchie 
que  vos  rangs  avaient  eu  le  malheur  de  rec61er.  La  jus- 
tice vient  de  prononcer  sur  leur  sort;  la  sentence  quails 
avaient  merit^s  a  re9U  son  execution,  et  Tarm^e  est  pur- 
g6e  de  la  contagion  qui  la  mena^ait,  ainsi  que  la  Rusde 
toute  endure. 

*  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  had  condemned  thirty-six  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  among  whom  five  had  the  hereditary  title  of 
Prince,  and  the  rest  were  Colonels,  Captains,  and  Lieutenants  in  the 
army ;  four  only  were  Civilians.  His  Ms^esty,  however,  commuted  the 
capital  punishment  awarded  against  thirty-one  of  them  out  of  the  total 
number,  into  banishment,  degradation,  and  political  disqualification ;  and 
left  the  law  to  take  its  awful  course  with  regard  to  the  rest.  The  names 
of  the  distinguished  persons  who  composed  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  (I  have 
had  occasion  to  ascertain,)  are  some  amongst  the  most  illustrious  in 
Russian  society  for  integrity,  talent,  and  stem  impartiality.  They  were 
those  of 

Tatistcheff,  President,  Minister  at  War. 

Michael  (Grand-duke),  Grand-master  of  the  Artillery. 

Prince  Galitzin,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State. 

G.  Kotouzoff,  Aid-de-camp-General  and  Military  Governor  of 
St.  Petersburgh. 

Tchemycheff  (since  Count),  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Benkendorif,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

LevachefT,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Potapoff,  Aid-de-camp-General. 

Bloudoff,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PICTURB  OF  ST.  PflTBRSBURGH. 

Imperial   Country    Residences   and    EoTiroos   of  St.  Pet^rsbuigfa. — 
TcoESME^ — Portraits  of  oontempomj  Sayqeigus  with  Catheriiie.^- 
Sad  ooincideoces  and  reoollectioiis.— The  Caprice.— Tlwatnoal  Village. 
^TroplMal  Cohmm  to  OML—Ia  Tour  dcs  HcntieiB.— AiexandiD^ 
sky.-*Sophy^>-Tlie  Palace  ofTzAasco-f  elo. — FJinheth  and  the  Fiencli 
Ambasiadon.— Catherine  and  the  gold  scrapers. — ^Ardhitecture  of  the 
Palace — ^Fate  of  the  Great  Architects,  Rastrdli,  Brenno,  Dumot,  Vo- 
ronikhin,  Cameron,  and  Gnareiighi. — ^Apartments  at  Tianco-^do.— 
The  Amber  and  Lapislazuli  Rooms.— Paries  and  Pleasure  Gtonnds* — 
Ornamental  Buildings,  Temples,  and  Colonnades. — Peter  the  Great 
and  a  grateful  Empress,  or  origin  of  Tkarsoo^felo. — ^Paulotsky. — ^Trip 
to  Gatchisa.— Baron  de  Meyendorff  and  General  Stanger.-^The  Em- 
peror Paurs  Establishment — Polypharmacy.— >The  School  for  Found- 
lings^— ^Tbe  Imperial   Residence  of  Gatcbiva.— Catherinhoff. — 
Stbelva. — Modem  Russian  Paintings. — Peterhoff.— The  Empress 
Alexandra's  Cottage.— Her  taste  and  that  of  the  Emperor  for  Architec- 
ture, and  real  domestic  comforts. — Supeib  View  of  the  Countiy. — ^Ilie 
Palace  of  Peteihoff.— Private  Residence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. — 
The  Jlussian  Vemilles. — The  Emperor  Alexander's  Private  Cabinet — 
Last  Visit— State  Apartments.— The  Great  Portrait  Room.— Mon- 
FLA9IR. — Kitchen  and  Bed  Room. — LUermitaoe. — The  Independent 
Dining    Table. — ^Marlt.— The  Water-works. — Peter's    Sagacity. — 
His  extensive  Wardrobew^-ORAM iekbaumw— The  Ha  !— Cro.«stadt. — 
The  Islands  of  Yelaguive  and  fiLiMENvoi.— Preparations  for  depai^ 
ture.— Carriage  on  Sledges^^Russian  Coach-makers. — Winter  Travel- 
ling Equipment — Presentation  to  the  Empress  Alexandra. — ^Adieu 
to  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  accompany  me  and 
a  friend  or  two,  although  a  deep  snow  covers  the  ground, 
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and  the  thermometer  marks  several  degrees  of  cold  below 
the  freezing  point,  to  the  principal  Imperial  country  resi- 
dences situated  in  the  environs  of  St  Petersburg^  Our 
«teps  shall  be  first  directed  to  Tzarsoo-f  elo,  the  Windsor, 
ol"  St.  doud  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia ;  and  in  visit- 
ing that  cdebrated  spot,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
architect's  company,  M.  Menelas,  a  gentleman  from  Edin* 
burgh,  who  has  been  resident  in  Russia  upwards  of  forty 
years';  worked  with  his  countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Cameron, 
another  eminent  architect ;  and  has  been  filling  for  many 
years  the  office  of  Imperial  Architect,  attached  to  the  pa- 
laces of  Tzarsoo-fdio  and  Peterhoff.  We  assuredly  cannot 
have  a  better  or  more  obliging  Cicerone. 

Our  party  engaged  a  close  carriage^  or  rather  the  body 
dT  one,  placed  on  a  sledge-bed,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  started  at  sunrise,  the  air  being  most  beau- 
tifully clear  and  bracing.  For  some  distance  after  leaving 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  road,  whidi  is  the  same  that  leads  to 
Moscow,  passes  between  fields  of  arable  land,  recovered 
from  drained  morasses  by  a  company  dT  Quak«*s  who  work 
for  the  Crown,  and  are  all  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
very  neat  villages.  At  the  seventh  verst  we  crossed  a  canal, 
and  entered  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Tcbesme,  a  small  Im* 
penal  seat  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  the  centre  of 
a«large  park.  This  edifice,  which  was  intended  to  oomme- 
morate  the  discomfiture  of  the  Turkish  naval  forces  by  Or- 
ioff,  in  the  harbour  of  Tchesm^  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
is  now  entirely  abandoned.  Its  architecture  is  that  of  a 
lofty  Turkish  pavilion,  built  of  red  brick,  having  a  qua^ 
drangular  form,  with  a  small  and  pinnaded  tower  at  each 
end.  Within,  a  grand  circular  staircase  leads  to  twelve 
rooms,  which  range  round  a  central  rotunda  of  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  which  are  hung  the  f ull4ettgth  portraits 
of  aU  those  Sovereigns,  and  of  some  of  their  families,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  the  conquered:  it  that  great  sea*- 
fight,  and  who  despatched  these  representatives  of  their 
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peraoofl  to  testify  their  approbation  of  Catberine^s  mea- 
sures,  and  thdr  joy  at  her  success  against  the  Sultan. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  portraits  do  not  mani- 
fest any  very  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  painting  at  the 
epoch  in  question.     They  are,  in  fact,  very  inferi<X'  per- 
formances, although  the  likeness  of  a  few  among  them, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  revered  Monarch  of  Ghreat 
Britain,   is  very  striking.     The  Imperial  apartments,   at 
present,  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  entirdy  stripped  of 
furniture.     Silence  reigns  where  the  voice  of  revehry  once 
resounded ;  and  those  chambers  present  the  image  oi  scdi- 
tude,  in  which  anxious  courtiers,  glittering  with  stars,  had 
formerly  thronged  to  catch  the  smallest  glance  of  their  all- 
powerful  Imperial  mistress.     Assuredly  the  sight  of  these 
deserted  abodes  of  royalty  is   admirably   calculated   to 
awaken  reflections  of  the  deepest  interest ;    but  when  in 
addition  to  those  reflections,  the  history  of  such  palaces 
suggests  coincidences  of  a  painful  nature,  connected  with 
their  former  Imperial  masters,  how  much  more  forcible  is  the 
lesson  they  convey  to  us  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  worldly 
possessions  ?    Tchesme,  which  had  never  received  within 
its  deserted  halls  its  late  Sovereigns  while  living,  was  des- 
tined to  open  its  gates  to  admit   them  when   dead.     In 
September  1825,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  passed  by  this 
Imperial   palace  on  her  way  to  Taganrog,  and  was  fol- 
lowed soon   after  by  her  Imperial  consort,  who  likewise 
traversed  the  domain  of  Tchesm^  on  that  occasion.     In 
less  than  eight  months  after,  their  mortal  remains  alone 
revisited  this  same  spot,  and  found  shelter  for  the  night 
within  the  palace,  but  in  a  reversed  order ;  for  those  of  his 
Majesty  had  the  fatal  precedence  on  their  return  home,  and 
were  followed  by  the  remains  of  the  Empress  two  months 
afterwards,  being  like  those,  of  her  consort,  deposited,  for 
a  while,  in  the  halls  of  this  Imperial  residence  !    Here  the 
regalia,  and   the*  crown,  which   would  have   marked  the 
exalted  rank  ot  the  Imperial  pilgrims,  had  they  returned 
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alive,  were  now  imposed  on  the  funereal  car,  which  left 
Tchesm6  soon  after,  with  their  mortal  spoils,  in  gloomy 
procession  for  the  capital.  The  stranger  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  modern  history  of  Russia,  cannot  but  be  struck* 
with  these  sad  associations  on  viewing  the  palace  which  lies 
in  the  road  to  Imperial  Tzarsco-felo. 

On  arriving  opposite  to  one  of  the  gates  of  this  Imperial 
residence,  called  the  Caprice,  I  observed  on  my  right  a 
cluster  of  white  houses  of  modem  architecture,  arranged  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  and  not  unlike  the  painted  per- 
spective of  a  drop  scene.  They  are  built  of  different  sizes, 
and  diminish  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  road. 
They  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  and  converge  at  the  far- 
thest extremity.  Their  form,  shape,  and  design,  are  also 
various.  The  coup^ail  is  striking,  and  awakens  at  once 
the  curiosity  of  the  observer,  to  know  what  could  have 
been  the  origin  of  so  bizarre  an  arrangement.  It  is,  in  fact» 
a  Caprice.  The  Empress  Catherine,  happening  to  be  at 
the  theatre  one  night,  was  struck  with  a  painted  scene,  re- 
presenting the  perspective  view  of  a  small  town,  at  which 
she  expressed  her  great  pleasure  to  Orloff,  who  was  with 
her.  The  next  time  she  visited  Tzar8co-9elo,  she  was  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  sight  of  her  favourite  scene,  which 
she  found  there  delineated  in  reality.  Orloff,  with  a  rapidity 
that  has  no  parallel,  and  which  money  and  unbounded 
authority  can  alone  command,  had  planned  and-  ordered 
the  realization  of  that  scene  to  surprise  his  Sovereign ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably ;  for 
viewed  from  the  gate  of  the  Caprice,  this  little  town  presents 
itself  precisely  like  a  perspective  town  projected  upon  an 
even  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  between  the 
two  lines  of  houses  of  this  theatrical  town,  rises  a  column 
bearing  a  tropheal  group  in  bronze,  in  commemoration  of 
the  conqueror  of  Tchesm6,  and  gallant  architect  of  the 
place. 

On  entering  the  ground  of  Tzarsco-^elo,  a  tower  erected 
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by  our  friend  and  oonductor  Mr.  Mendaft,  coDsisdng  of 
several  stcMies,  with  the  modem  palace  of  Alexandrovskj} 
the  nei^ibouring  church,  and  several  neat  private  houses, 
first  presented  themsdves  in  succession  to  our  attention. 
In  the  tower,  which  is  called  ia  Tour  de$  HeritierSf  one  of 
the  Impaial  Sons  occasionally  resides  during  the  summer. 
Another  object  which  attracts  notice  on  approaching  the 
palace,  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure  not  far  from  it, 
which,  we  were  told,  is  called  Sophia^  and  is  a  college  of 
education,  founded  by  the  late,  and  now  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  present  Elmperor.  One-half  of  the  students  are 
free-scholars ;  and  the  rest  pay  but  a  trifle  for  their  board 
and  education.  A  very  handsome  and  imposing  church, 
with  an  hexastyle  pcnrdco  of  great  beauty,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Sophia,  appeared  also  in  view  in  the  mare  dis- 
tant horiaon.  It  is  the  woric  of  Ouaien^ ;  I  need  not 
say  more  in  its  praise. 

At  length  we  entered  the  large  opoEi  space  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  and  found  ourselves  before  an  elevation,  une^ 
quailed  in  extent,  I  bdieve,  by  any  other  Royal  Country 
Residence  in  Europe,  being  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length. 
When  I  state  that  Rastrelli,  who  superintended  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Winter  Palace,  was  the  architect  who  built,  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Ellizabeth,  this  residence,  nearly  as 
it  now  stands,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  house  of  stone 
erected  by  Catherine  the  First,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  detailed  description  of  the  fa9ade,  which  was  originally 
much  more  ornamented  than  it  is  at  present.  Every  sta- 
tue, pedestal,  and  capital  of  the  numerous  columns ;  the 
vases,  carvings,  and  other  ornaments  in  front  were  gilt 
with  leaf-gold  cm  oil.  The  value  in  gold  alone  amuounted 
to  above  a  million  of  ducats.  When  Elizabeth  first  visited 
this  gorgeous  structure  after  its  completion,  with  her  nur- 
merous  train  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the  French  Am- 
bassador, struck  by  its  splendour,  asked  her  *^  ou  etait  Fetui 
qui  devait  renfermer  ce  predeux  bijou  ;^  and  he  was  right. 
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for  a  few  years  sufficed  to  injure  the  front,  and  destroy  in 
part  the  gilding;  a  circumstance  which  induced  Catherine 
the  Second  to  repair  it,'  and  order  it  to  be  painted,  as  it  now 
appears.  On  the  occasion  of  those  repairs,  some  of  the 
oontractors  offered  her  Majesty  nearly  half  a  million  of 
roubles  (silver)  to  be  permitted  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  gold  which  the  '^  tempus  edax^  had  spared ;  but  the 
Empress  scornfully  refused,  saying,  '^  Je  ne  suis  pas  dans 
Fusage  de  vendre  mes  vieilles  hardes.^ 

Thare  is  a  ground  and  a  principal  or  state-floor,  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  attic  story.  A  running  and  open 
balustrade  crowns  the  edifice,  dbowing  tbe  gable-roof,  like 
that  ci  the  Tuileries,  behind  it,  and  supporting  forty^five 
large  statues,  and  twenty  intermediate  vases.  The  general 
line  of  the  front  is  brok^i  by  three  advancing  portions 
of  the  building,  that  which  forms  the  ceatre  containing 
three  rows  of  fifteen  large  windows,  and  being  itself  di- 
vided into  three  members,  by  tetrastyle  colonnades,  which 
support  a  curiously  ornamented  pediment.  The  other  two 
advancing  portions,  right  and  left*  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
remainder  of  the  general  elevation,  which  extends  from  the 
central  portion  to  the  extremity  of  the  facade :  each  of  these 
portions  is  pierced  by  one  hundred  large  windows,  separated 
by  caryatides  on  the  ground,  and  by  detached  Corinthian 
columns  and  j»lasters  on  the  first  story  and  attics.  Inter- 
nally, however,  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  line  forms 
but  one  uninterrupted  suite  of  apartments,  the  projecting 
portions  of  the  front  serving  only  to  give  more  capacity  to 
some  of  the  rooms.  A  double  and  open  semicircular  flight 
of  steps  occupies  extemaUy  the  middle  place  of  the  basement 
in  the  centre  building,  leading  to  a  triple  grand  entrance : 
and  four  other  single  and  straight  flights  are  distributed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  building.  The 
wings  project  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  complete  the  edifice. 
The  walls  are  painted  green,  the  pilasters  or  columns  are 
white,  and  a  deep  yeUow  colour  has  usurped  the  place  of 
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the  former  gilding  on  the  capitals.  On  the  whole,  although 
the  manner,  in  which  the  beauties  of  this  structure  have 
been  frittered  away  by  the  bad  taste  of  Rastrelli,  pre- 
vents all  pleasing  impressions  at  the  sight  of  the  exterior 
of  this  pile  of  buildings ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, are  calculated  to  excite  infinite  surprise  in  the 
beholder.  In  the  left  angle  of  the  building  rise  conspi- 
cuous the  five  bulbous  domes,  surmounted  by  the  Gross^ 
and  covered  with  gold,  which  mark  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel.  Before  the  Palace  there  are  two  semi- 
circular ranges  of  buildings,  in  which  the  officers  in  the 
suite  of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  visitors  of  distinction 
are  lodged  when  the  Emperor  resides  at  Tzarsco-^elo.  On 
the  side  of  the  garden,  which  is  four  miles  in  extent,  the 
front  of  the  Palace  is  somewhat  less  surcharged  with  or- 
naments, and  has  a  terrace  before  it,  with  an  extensive  par- 
ierre  below  it.  The  fate  of  poor  Rastrelli,  the  architect  of 
this  and  the  Winter  Palace,  as  well  as  that  of  Strelna  and 
Peterhoff,'  was  a  lamentable  one.  He  returned  to  his  native, 
country,  and  died  a  beggar.  But  adverse  fortune,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  marked  the  destiny  of  more  than  one  great 
architect  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Brenno,  an  Italian  painter 
of  great  merit,  who  was  much  patronised  by  Paul,  by  whom 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  as  an  architect,  and  at  whose 
command  he  erected  the  Chdteau  de  St.  Michel^  of  which 
I  have  given  a  view  elsewhere,  ran  away  from  Russia,  and 
ended  his  days  in  poverty  at  Dresden.  Dumot,  who  raised 
the  Grand  Theatre  before  Mauduit,  and  Voronikhin,  the 
peasant  of  Count  Strogonoff,  who  built  the  Cathedral  of 
the  blessed  Lady  of  Cazan,  have  been  suspected  to  have 
terminated  their  existence  before  its  natural  conclusion; 
while,  at  their  death,  Cameron  and  Oqarenghi  disappointed 
the  great  expectations  of  their  inheritors;  for  the  former 
left  no  wealth,  and  the  latter,  the  small  sum  of  only  fifteen 
thousand  roubles.     The  two  last  mentioned  eminent  archi- 


tects  embellidied,  and  modernized,  or  added  to,  the  build- 
ings of  Tzarsoo-f  do  and  other  parts  of  its  domain. 

I  shall  save  my  readers  the  trouble  of  following  me 
through  the  numerous  and  double  or  parallel  lines  of 
splendid  apartmaits;  for,  after  ally  what. more  can  I  say 
than  that  every  thing  which  can  embellish  and  impart 
splendour  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch,  has  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  every  part  of  this  residence  ?  In 
ascending,  however,  a  circular  flight  of  stairs  in  the  east 
angle  of  the  palace,  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  a 
common  interest  in  finding  ourselves  in  one  of  the  private 
cabinets  of  the  suite  of  chambers,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Empress ;  in  which  the  several  objects  that  had  be- 
longed to  that  Princess  are  shown  as  she  left  them,  pre- 
vious to  her  last  departure.  A  succession  of  other  nx>ms 
follows  this,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  the  Picture 
Ghdlery,  where  the  great  fire  of  18St3^  which  destroyed  the 
chapel  and  all  that  part  of  the  palace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Oallery,  was  arrested  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  orders  of  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  the  suggestion  of  Menelas  were  executed,  in  cutting 
down  the  rooms  immediately  before  that  Oallery.  There 
is  a  room  incrusted  all  over  with  amber,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  something  magnificent ;  but  I  was  less  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  this  apartment,  than  at  the  circumstance 
that  in  this  endless  range  of  chambers  and  halls,  there 
is  not  a  single  state  bed-room,  one  of  the  most  usual  ap- 
pendages to  Imperial  and  Royal  palaces.  The  fact  is,  that 
neither  the  present  nor  the  late  Imperial' family  were,  or 
are,  fond  of  ostentation  and  parade.  The  late  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  satisfied  with  a  more  unpretending  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  left  angle  of  the  palace ;  and  the  present 
Emperor  and  his  consort  live  in  the  new  detached  struc- 
ture already  noticed,  called  Alexandrovsky.  Her  Ma- 
jesty,  the  Empress-mother,  alone  resides,  when  at  Tzarseo- 
9elo,  in  part  of  the  state  rooms,  in  one  of  which  I  noticed 
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that  the  floor  consisted  of  a  pmrqnet  of  fine-wood^  inlaid 
with  wreaths  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  that  the  panda 
around  the  room  were  incrusted  with  tapis  lazuli.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel,  whic;^  is  of  a  Gopto-Asiatic  struc- 
ture, presents  an  ensemble  of  rich  gilding,  which  surpasses 
every  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  before:  every  part  of 
it,  even  the  groups  of  columns,  as  well  as  the  Iconostas, 
and  the  gallery  for  the  Imperial  family,  shine  resplendent 
with  gold.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  miscel- 
laneous taste,  and  in  a  mixed  style  of  ornament,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  English  gardeners,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Mr.  BuBch.  The  present  Emperor  has  enlarged  the  gar- 
dens considerably,  and  still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  of 
old  and  modem  art,  to  add  and  improve,  particularly  in 
the  park,  where  a  dairy  has  been  built,  which  the  Im- 
perial family  often  visit,  during  their  residence  at  Taarsoo- 
felo.  There  is  a  variety  of  handsome  old  and  modem 
buildings,  by  Charles  Cameron,  Ouarenghi,  Rossi,  and 
Menelas,  in  the  gardens.  Some  of  the  gates,  in  particular, 
are  very  handsome.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  one, 
above  the  rest,  of  the  Doric  order,  intended  as  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  who  conse- 
crated it  by  the  following  inscription  on  its  frieze : — ^  A 
mes  ch^rs  compagnons  d^armes  !^  —  ^^  Eloignons-nous,^ 
says  Monsieur  Anoelot,  in  his  recent  narrative,  speaking  of 
this  monument  of  Russian  military  glc»ry,  ^^  61oignons-nous 
en  d^toumant  les  yeux,  et  ne  s6joumons  point  pr^s  de  ce 
monument,  dont  Taspect  fiedt  saigner  dans  le  coeur  d^'un 
Fran9ois  des  blessures  encore  si  recentes.^  Motdas  is 
about  constructing  an  Egyptian  gate,  between  the  village 
of  Kousmina  and  Tzarsoo-9elo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park 
The  foundation  is  laid,  and  the  brick  walls  erected,  whidi 
are  to  be  entirely  covered  with  cast-iron  bas-reliefs,  com- 
posed from  compilations  taken  from  the  great  French  work 
on  Egypt,  designed  by  Menelas  himself,  and  dmwn  by 
Ivanoff  for  the  use  of  the  artist,  who  is  to  cast  them  in 
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iron.  The  dimengioii»  of  this  gate  are  twenty-one  square 
feet  at  its  base,  and  sixteen  square  feet  at  the  top.  The 
height  is  forty  feet,  .and  the  gate  consists  of  two  truncated 
pyramids,  having  that  elevation  divided  into  two  habitable 
stories.  The  figures  of  the  bai^reliefs  are  three  feet  six 
inches  hi|^,  but  m  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  pyramids 
the  figures  are  colossal.  Among  the  less  recent  buildings 
of  this  enchanted  garden,  the  most  striking  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsome  Ionic  colonnade,  erected  by  Cameron,  not 
&r  from  the  palace,  situated  on  a  large  terrace.  The  colon- 
nade surrounds  a  gaUery,  or  oblcmg  room,  in  which  the 
Emperor  often  dines  in  the  summer.  Light,  yet  imposing, 
and  a  masterpiece  of  taste  and  elegance,  this  building  sup* 
ports  an  aerial  gard«i,  crowned  in  the  summer  season  with 
flowers.  There  is  aleo  a  Roman  bath,  by  the  same  artist, 
not  fiur  from  the  colonnade,  which  deserves  great  praise. 

One  of  the  additions  made  in  the  present  reign  is  a  Gothic 
diapel  in  ruins,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Park,  erected  by  Menelas,  in  which 
is  deposited  a  crucifix  of  white  marble,  seven  feet  high,  the 
woric  of  Danneker,  together  with  an  £g3rptian  sarcophagus, 
sent  as  a  present  by  Count  Tolstoy,  from  Alexandria.  The 
effect  is  imposing. 

Neither  the  season  nor  the  weather  were  calculated  to 
fitvonr  our  rambles  through  the  Park  and  over  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  at  each  step  new  wonders  and  new  beauties 
burst  upon  the  astonished  wanderer.  The  Theatre  and 
Music-room,  the  Turkish  Kiosk,  and  the  Chinese  Arch ; 
the  Rostral  Column  and  the  Obelisk  of  Count  Roumiant^ 
zoff ;  the  Arch  and  Column,  erected  in  memory  of  Orloff ; 
the  Moming-rocmi,  the  Chinese  Pagoda,  and  the  splendid 
marble  Bridge ;  and,  finally,  the  Gothic  buildings,  called 
the  Admiralty,  placed  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake, 
present  themselves  in  succession  to  the  attention  of  the  visif- 
tor,  who  in  a  more  favourable  season  than  the  one  in  which 
we  saw  it,  cannot  fail  to  quit  with  regret  so  enchanting  a 
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scene.  ^  In  these  gardens,^  says- one  of  the  Imperial  gar* 
deners,  an  Englighman,  *^  the  keeping  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  in  Europe,  no  expense  being  spared  to  have 
every  thing  in  the  best  possible  order.*" 

Mighty  things  have  often  had  very  small  beginnings. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Imperiid  Country 
Residence  of  Tzarsoo-f  elo.  Peter  the  Oreat  had  just  com- 
pleted an  Imperial  Villa  for  his  much  attached  Catherine, 
whose  name  he  gave  to  it,  when  the  Empress,  grateful  f<M' 
her  husband'^s  attention,  determined  on  preparing  a  suT'- 
prise  for  him  in  return  for  his  kindness.  With  this  inten- 
tion she  selected  a  plain  twenty-five  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  most  delightfully  situated  near  a  village  belonging 
to  a  noble  Hungarian  lady^  called  Saraskoi  Muisa,  (the 
village  of  Sarah,)  and  commanding  a  moat  delightful  pros- 
pect. Here  Catherine  erected  a  stone  villa,  with  all  its 
dependances,  constructed  a  terrace  and  gardens,  and  in- 
tersected the  grounds  with  flower-beds,  ornamenting  them 
with  other  rural  embellishments.  All  this  was  executed 
so  secretly  that  the  Tzar  entertained  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  Empresses  design,  which  was  completed  in  about 
three  years.  About  this  time  Peter  returned  in  the  sun^ 
mer  from  Poland,  anxious  to  behold  the  progress  made  in 
the  erection  of  his  favourite  Capital.  The  heat  often  over- 
came the  Emperor,  who  complained  to  his  consort  of  the 
circumstance,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  have  a  retreat  in 
the  neighbourhood,  when  her  Majesty  one  day  observed 
that  she  had  discovered,  not  far  from  the  city,  a  place  in 
every  way  calculated  for  the  erection  of  a  country  resi- 
dence. The  Tzar,  charmed  with  the  interest  his  consort 
seemed  to  take  m  embellishing  the  environs  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  proposed  visiting  the  spot  on  the  morrow.  Secret 
orders  were,  therefore,  despatched  forthwith  by  Catherine, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  all  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor. 

Before  noon  the  Sovereign  and  his  Court  were  on  the 
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road ;  •  and  the  Orand-master  of  the  Household,  fearful 
that  their  Majesties  had  forgotten  the  necessary  ceremony 
of  eating,  had  caused  a  chariot,  loaded  with  provisions^  to 
foUow.  At  about  twelve  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  they 
turned  from  the  regular  road  to  Moscow  into  one  which 
penetrated  through  a  wood  of  great  extent,  and  terminated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  of  Duderhof.  The  Tzar  was  en- 
chanted: **  the  place  ^  to  which  my  Catherine  is  taking 
us,^  said  he,  **  must  indeed  be  charming,  since  the  way 
to  it  is  so  beautiful.'"  At  the  foot  of  that  hill  the  cavalcade 
turned  to  the  left,  and,  after  various  windings,  the  new 
edifice  suddenly  burst  on  his  Majesty.  He  alighted  full 
of  surprise,  and  was  received  by  the  Empress,  who  now 
assumed  the  character  of  mistress  of  the  house.  ^*  This,^ 
said  she,  ^^  this  is  the  retreat  which  I  mentioned  to  your 
Majesty ;  this  is  the  villa  I  have  constructed  for  my  Sove- 
reigp.'' 

The  Tzar,  in  ecstasy,  embraced  his  consort.  ^  My  Cah 
therine,^  observed  Peter,  **  never  deceived  me :  this  is* 
indeed  a  lovely  and  secluded  spot.  I  admit  that  there 
are  places  in  the  environs  of  my  favourite  capital,  which, 
without  being  aquatic,  are  still  worthy  of  attention,  and 
may  be  improved." 

Catherine  conducted  the  Sovereign  over  the  house, 
pointed  out  the  extensive  and  picturesque  views  which 
could  be  enjoyed  from  its  apartments^  and  invited 
him  to  partake  of  a  splendid  repast  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  Emperor  drank  first  to  the  healtb 
of  the  amiable  hostess,  complimenting  her  on  her  taste  in 
architecture;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  this  flattering- 
expression,  the  Tzaritza  proceeded  to  hail  him  as  master 
of  the  house,  when  to  the  surprise  of  Peter  and  his  Court, 
as  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  fired.  The  Imperial  party  next  proceeded  to  visit  the 
gardens,  which  were  then  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style,  so 
much  to  the  taste  of  the.  Tzar,  who,  on  leaving  the  villa  at 
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night,  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  passed  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life.* 

We  proceeded  between  the  side  of  the  gardens  on 
our  right  and  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  called  die 
orangeries,  and  the  riding-house  on  our  left,  leaving 
behind  us  a  very  [leasing  and  modem  villa,  belonging 
to  Count  K-  ,  and  after  a  short  and  agreeable  drive, 
reached  Paulowsky,  the  private  country  residence  of  the 
Empress-mother.  Its  situation  is  ht  more  fkvouraUe  and 
picturesque  than  that  of  Tzarsoo-fdo,  from  the  undula^ 
ting  nature  of  the  ground,  and  die  tasteful  distribution  of 
its  various  parts.  The  whole  establishment  imparts  the 
idea  of  comfort,  more  than  grandeur ;  and  colossal  siae,  for 
once,  here  gives  way  to  neatness  and  convenience.  The 
interior  exactly  coitesponds  with  the  impression  received 
from  the  external  appearance  of  the  building.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive,  on  entering  the  apartments,  that  taste,  rather 
than  pomp,  had  presided  over  their  arrangement.  In  point 
of  dimensions,  those  on  the  ground  floor  are  moderate ;  but 
they  are  warmly  carpeted,  usefully  fiimidied,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  interesting  pictures,  and  the  elegant  works 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses.  The  principal  entrance 
is  through  a  hall  surrounded  by  Egyptian  caryatides.  Be- 
sides the  great  ball-room,  and  dining-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  a  recently  ornamented 
saloon  incnisted  with  white  marble  painted  in  gold,  which 
is  very  beautiful.  From  the  windows  of  this  room  we  en* 
joyed  a  fine  view  of  the  garden,  in  one  part  of  which,  and 
nearly 'opposite  to  us,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  an  artificial 
cascade,  (mute  during  our  visit,)  formed  striking  objects. 
We  ascended  by  the  grand  staircase,  crowned  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  soffit,  to  the  principal  or  parade  apartments ; 
where  rotundas,  music-rooms,  a  spacious  library,  with  aeve- 

•  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Forster,  Ae  ar- 
chlteot  of  the  viUa,  and  an  eye-witness. 
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nd  fine  8peciiiia[is  of  tunung,  and  architectural  models  ftoia 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  herself;  a  triumphal  military 
htUlf  and  another,  remarkable  for  a  number  of  handsome 
columns  in  imitation  of  verde  antique,  a  tapestry  room, 
aeTeral  g;rand  saloons,  and  a  most  striking  state  bed-room, 
appear  in  succession,  furnished  and  ornamented  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  taste  and  splendour. 

In  the  gallery  of  painting,  my  attention  was  particularly 
attracted  by  the  rich  colouring  of  thepla/ondy  from  the 
pencil  of  Mettenleyter,  and  by  a  large  and  exceedingly 
fine  Vemet  ''  the  Shipwreck.""  The  Hall  of  the  Throne, 
which  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  is  decorated  with  a  superb 
and,  I  believe,  unique  tazza  of  a  pale  flesh-coloured  aventu- 
tine  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  very  large  dimensions,  from 
the  Imperial  factory  of  Ecatherineburgh,  presented  last 
year  to  his  Imperial  mother  by  Nicholas.  The  Chapel  too 
is  very  remarkable.  Mettenleyter  has  displayed  on  the 
soffit  of  this  elegant  temple  his  pictorial  talent  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 

In  this  charming  retreat  the  Empress-mother  used  to 
pass  the  best  part  of  the  summer  season,  devoted,  as  much 
as  when  she  resided  in  the  capital,  to  study,  useful  occupa- 
tions, and  the  watchful  superintendence  of  all  her  nume- 
rous institutions — ^a  duty  from  which  her  Majesty  never 
allowed  herself  a  day"s  relaxation. 

Wishing  to  complete  my  examination  of  all  the  philan- 
thropic establishments  of  that  Princess,  I  gladly  accepted, 
a  few  dsLjs  before  my  final  departure,  her  Majesty^s  olBer 
of  sending  me  to  Gatchina  in  one  of  the  Court  traineaux 
de  voyagej  escorted  by  Baron  de  Meyendorff,  one  of  her 
Mqesty^s  private  secretaries.  I  could  not  have  fallen  in 
with  a  more  agreeable  or  a  pleasanter  travelling  companion. 
The  Baron  is  a  well-informed  person,  and  a  man  of  the 
world ;  full  of  anecdote,  and  speaks  the  French  language 
very  fluently.  The  day  could  not  be  more  propitious, 
short  of  a  smarting  degree  of  frost  in  the  air,  which  very 
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floon  blanched  every  part  of  our  garments,  our  hair,  and 
our  very  eyebrows.  The  road  we  found  to  be  in  capital 
order  for  our  equipage;  a  most  comfortable  carnage, 
which  sliding  quickly  and  silently  over  the  hard  snow, 
drawn  by  three  fine  horses,  which  were  changed  at  about 
half  way,  took  us  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  to 
the  place  of  our  destination,  over  a  distance  of  forty-«two 
versts  (26  miles). 

On  our  arrival  we  were  received  by  General  Stang^, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Oatchina,  and 
of  the  Education  Establishment  of  the  Epfans  Trouves, 
as  well  as  every  other  institution  in  the  place  which  is 
supported  by  the  Empress-mother.  We  gladly  partook 
of  some  preliminary  refireshments,  very  kindly  offered  1o 
us  by  the  General ;  for  a  trip  of  forty-two  versts,  in  an 
open  kibitka,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  ten  degrees 
below  freezing,  and  the  air  serene,  is  apt  enough  to  give 
one  a  tolerably  keen  appetite,  which  we  proved  that  mom> 
ing  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  kind  host. 

Before  we  proceeded  to  view  the  great  school  of  the 
Foundlings,  I  examined  thr«e  other  sepuate  institutions, 
called  by  her  Majesty  the  establishments  of  the  Emperor 
Paul.  These  are  the  retreat  for  the  aged  and  podr  of 
Gatchina,  who  are  kept  in  well^red  and  dean  rooms,  esxh 
having  four  or  five  beds,  where  they  are  taken  great  cwre 
of;  the  asylum  for  those  of  the  Foundlings  who,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  existing  improvements  in  the  cotton 
factory  of  Alexandrovsky,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  sight  during  the  attendance  at  that  manufactory, 
and  who  are  all  married,  and  with  their  wives  and  families 
comfortably  lodged  and  maintained  here ;  and  lastly,  the 
hospital  in  which  not  only  the  patients  of  the  town,  but 
every  stranger  or  casual  traveller  is  received.  These  three 
charitable  foundations  are  kept  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Empress-mother,  and  were  bequeathed  to  her  benevolence 
by  her  late  unfortunate  consort. 
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It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
these  thi^e  establishments  are  kept,  except  by  one  single 
creeping  expression,  that  it  cannot  be  better  in  every 
respect ;  but  of  the  arrangement  which  I  observed  in  the 
Pharmaciey  I  cannot  speak  in  the  same  unqualified  strain  of 
commendation.  Here  I  found  not  only  hundreds  of  drugs 
and  old  pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  I  am  sure 
lev  medical  men  have  ever  dreamt  of  employing  since  the 
dajs  of  EUppocrates ;  but  also  a  quantity,  by  far  too  large, 
and  much  greater  than  necessary,  of  the  more  usual  drugs 
and  remedies,  which  in  an  hospital  containing  only  fifty 
beds,  induding  even  all  the  casual  supplies  of  medicines 
allowed  by  her  Majesty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oatchina 
who  need  them,  could  not  be  consumed  in  twenty  years. 
Thus  to  single  out  one  article  by  way  of  illustration ;  I 
obsenred  a  three-pint  glass  jar,  brimful  of  pieces  of  Ca- 
techu, a  medicine  so  sparingly  used  in  dysentery  or  pro- 
fluvia.  This  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but  a  waste  6f 
the  drugs  themselves ;  for  most  of  them,  after  two  or  three 
years,  and  some  of  them  even  after  a  twelvemonth,  be- 
come good  for  nothing.  ? 

Gatchina  belongs  wholly  to  the  Empresfr-mother,  with 
its  inhabitants  and  2000  labouring  peasants,  who,  I  am 
told,  are  most  humanely  treated  and  made  comfortable  by 
their  Impeiial  mistress ;  she  is  daily  blessed  by  them  aU. 

We  next  visited  the  Foundlings^  school,  or  first  division 
of  the  "  En&ns  Trouves""  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  the 
foundlings  are  received  as  they  are  removed  from  the  coun- 
try nurses  at  the  age  of  from  five  ta  six  years,  and  placed 
in  cliteses  to  learn  the  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Latin  / 

gnunmars.     In  process  of  time,  when  it  has  been  ascer-  ^ 

tained  whether  the  children  of  either  sex  have  natural  ca- 
pafailities  or  not,  a  selection  is  made  amongst  them,  and 
the  least  intelligent  are  formed  into  a  working-class,  the 
girls  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys.  The 
yoimger  children  are  taught  according  to  the  Lancasterian 
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plan  with  great  sueoeiB.  The  handwriting  at  some  of  the 
boys  is  excettent  These  are  destined  to  the  employment 
of  copyists. 

I  remarked,  in  gomg  down  the  long  and  douUe  lines  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  right  and  left  of  their  extensiTe  schooL 
rooms  and  refectories,  the  genuine  boorish  faces,  indicatiire 
of  Uie  origin  of  their  parents,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
being  suckled,  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  liyiog 
with  Finnish  women  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  At  Gat- 
ehina  the  air  is  very  pure  and  bracing;  scrofula  is  rare; 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  their  health  seems  beneficiaL 
They  haye  a  better  colour,  and  the  infirmary  is  almost 
always  empty.  Out  of  nine  hundred  children,  only  fifteen 
died  in  1826,  and  up  to  the  month  of  November  Iffi^,  only 
three.  Before  we  left  the  house  we  examined  the  dormi* 
tories,  which  we  found  very  dean.  They  sleep  on  straw, 
but  in  the  infirmary  they  have  two  mattresses  besides. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron.  In  the  church  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  we  heard  several  of  the  children  sii^ 
with  great  taste  and  precision. 

Having  completed  our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  this 
praiseworthy  institution  of  the  Empress-mother,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  Imperial  Residence  at  Gatchina.  The 
great  mass  of  this  building  is  very  striking,  but  the  style 
of  architecture  not  of  an  elevated  character.  It  has,  in 
fact,  a  rustic  iqipearance,  consisting  of  a  main  body,  con- 
nected by  a  semicircular  gallery  at  each  end,  with  the 
wings,  but  is  totally  free  ftom  ornament  of  every  kind, 
porticos  or  columns.  Its  aspect  is  south-west,  and  fronting 
it  is  a  very  extensive  lawn  kept  in  the  English  style,  with  a 
fine  sheet  of  water.  On  each  side  are  the  extensive  woods 
of  the,  park,  with  several  large  and  fine  trees,  and  long  and 
wide  avenues  cut  through  them,  reminding  one,  as  far  as 
a  general  effect,  but  not  as  to  particulars,  of  the  front  of 
Kensington  Palace,  its  gardens,  and  magnificent  avenues. 
This  Imperial  residence  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 
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The  rooms  are  small,  and  do  not  boast  of  being  furnished 
m  anj  style  ot  grandeur.  The  private  apartments  of 
the  Empress-mother  are  the  best,  enjoy  a  fine  view,  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  living  exotic  plants, 
many  ci  them  in  flower.  All  the  rooms  are  carpeted ; 
every  thing  in  then  suggests  the  idea  df  that  word  pecu* 
Hiirly  English,  which  foreign  nationei  hate  since  been 
obliged  to  borrow,  *<  comfortable.**  There  are  state- 
rooms ;  but  after  all  I  have  said  on  such  a  subject,  the 
reader  will  readily  acquit  me  of  neglect  if  I  say  not  a 
word  about  them.  I  cannot,  however,  forget  to  mention 
one  of  the  semicircular  galleries  converted  into  an  armoury 
of  modem  weapons,  which  are  suspended  along  the  wall, 
wdl  classed,  and  in  the  very  best  order.  In  the  corre- 
sponding gallery  on  the  other  side  there  are  several  statues 
and  busts,  most  of  them  copies  from  the  antique. 

H«r  Majesty  having  condescended  to  send  orders  for 
that  purpose,  we  partook  of  a  magnificent  repast  in  one  of 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  palace,  served  up  by  a  number  of 
Imperial  footmen  andfourriers  of  the  Court,  whom  I  men- 
tion, merely  because  they  wear  a  curious  costume,  consbting 
of  a  short  coat,  of  adark  green,  with  a  red  collar,  and  deep 
gold  lace,  and  a  round  cap  on  the  head,  with  a  gold  plate 
in  front,  and  a  bundle  of  black  ostrich  feathers  falling  on 
one  side,  with  which  they  never  part  company,  Oeneral 
Stanger,  who  presided  at  the  table,  had  invited  all  the 
superior  officers  of  the  different  establishments  at  Oatchiha 
to  meet  us,  and  we  parted  at  a  late  hour,  highly  delighted 
at  the  instructive  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  we  had 
spent  the  day.  On  our  return  we  were,  as  in  the  morning, 
escorted  by  one  of  the  Imperial  footmen. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  directed  my  steps,  in  company 
Vith  an  English  acquaintance,  and  under  the  friendly 
escort  of  the  Imperial  architect,  to  Peterhoff,  the  second 
country  residence  of  importance  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
In  proceeding  thither,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
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Catherinehofy  a  small  Imperial  villa,  situated  a  short 
tanoe  from,  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  same  which  Peter  the 
Oreat  built  for  the  use  of  his  oo&sort,  Catheriue  the  First 
It  is  a  square  wooden  house,  with  little  pretenaicNiis  to 
architecture,  and  looks  but  imlifferently,  in  consequence  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  inundation.  It  is  composed  of  a  corpt 
de  log^  and  two  wings,  and  contains  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  interior,  being  seldom  if  ever  inhabited.  Its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  must  i^onder  it  a  plea- 
sant residence  in  the  summer.  On  the  grounds,  which  are 
laid  out  in  public. walks  and  avenues  of  trees,  we  ob- 
served a  variety  of  decorative  buildings,  most  of  which  are 
out  of  repair.  One  of  these  I  noticed  in  particular,  from 
the  appearance  of  an  external  spiral  inclined  plane  ascend- 
ing all  round  it  to  the  top,  terminated  by  a  circular  {dat- 
form,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
the  Oulf  of  Finland  and  the  surrounding  country.  Kiosks 
and  temples,  ruins,  arbours,  and  grottoes,  are  dispersed 
here  and  there,  much  in  the  style  of  all  such  Royal  parlu 
and  gardens. 

Catherinehof  was  not  likely  to  detain  lis  long;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
country  residence  of  the  Orand-^iuke  Constantine,  at  Strd- 
na.  The  grounds  throu|^  which  we  passed,  verdant  from 
the  great  mixture  of  perennial  fir  and  pine  trees,  bespoke 
how  delightful  they  must  be  at  a  more  favourable  season 
of  the  year.  In  the  centre  of  these  grounds,  close 
upon  the  Finland  coast,  rises  the  chdteau^  consisting  of  a 
handsome  front  and  two  wings,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  substantial  repair,  watched  by  sentinels  and 
livery  footmen,  as  if  their  Imperial  master  were  hourly 
expected. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  claims  attention,  principally 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  several  paintings  by  Russian 
artists,  many  of  which  are  of  great  merit  In  the  Uiiid 
room,  for  instance,  none  could  help  being  struck  with  an 
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admirable  battle-piece  by  Orlowsky,  representing  one  of 
SouvorofTs  victories  in  Italy,  and  three  excellent  interiors 
by  Aleksi^f.  Several  good  pictures,  by  Flemish  and  Ita- 
lian masters,  are  also  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Palace ;  among  which,  I  noticed  one  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  a  party  of  banditti  asking  their  way  of  a 
woman  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
at  an  alehouse,  by  Wouvermann.  A  few  of  the  apartments 
are  stately,  and  one  or  two  really  magnificent  The 
dandng-room,  in  particular,  literally  covered  with  mirrors, 
and  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  from  which  were  sus- 
pended a  great  number  of  rich  chandeliers,  deserves 
especial  mention.  Its  proportions,  as  well  as  those  of  two 
adjoining  state  rooms,  are  calculated  to  add  to  the  impres- 
sion first  received  on  beholding  them.  The  apartments 
were  ventilated — in  the  highest  order, — and  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  readiness,  that  their  Imperial  Master,  were  he  sud- 
denly to  arrive  from  Warsaw,  might  immediately  occupy 
them  without  inconvenience.  The  view  enjoy^  from  the 
principal  story,  at  the  back  of  the  building,  is  quite  striking, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  extend  from  the  lofty 
terrace  on  which  the  palace  stands,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Finland  Gulf,  are  varied  in  every  possible  style  of  culture, 
being  farther  embellish^  with  extensive  hothouses  and 
flower-gardens. 

We  drove  through  the  park  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Strelna,  beyond  the  post-house  mentioned  in  my  account 
of  the  road  from  Riga  to  St.  Petersburgh.  That  road  we 
next  quitted  at  the  eighteenth  verst,  for  one  which  lay  on 
our  right,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Oulf,  and  in 
some  places  dose  to  the  sea-shore,  asfar  as  the  twenty-second 
verst,  when  we  entered  the  Imperial  domain  of  Peterhoff. 
The .  first  object  to  which  M.  Maaelas,  the  architect,  di- 
rected our  attention,  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque cottage,  built  by  himself,  in  which  the  Gothic 
style  pred<»ninates.     The  reigning  Empress,  to  whom  os- 
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taitation  «nd  pomp  are  equally  unooi^^eiiialy  eredtd  this 
simple  yet  tasteful  structure,  where  she  may  eojoy  the  real 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  rural  retreat.  The  external  de» 
sign  is  at  once  light  and  elegant ;  it  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
hillock  which  overlooks  the  Oulf,  the  intervening  ground 
being  gently  sloped  towards  a  very  large  flower-garden^ 
and  a  newly  pUnted  shrubbery,  intersected  by  a  recently 
formed  serpentine  road  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  Pete». 
hoff,  through  the  park.  Unlike  the  Chaumiire  de  Trmnom, 
or  the  Hatneau  de  Chantilly^  which  mock  with  their  splen* 
did  extravagances  the  humUe  denominations  they  have 
assumed,  this  really  chastely-decorated  cottage  of  the  Sm- 
]»ress  Alexandra  offers  in  the  distribution  of  its  interior,  aa 
it  has  been  devised  by  herself  and  her  Imperial  consort,  aa 
epitome  of  the  tranquil  mode  of  life  which  the  inmates  pur* 
pose  to  lead  in  it  The  hand  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
particularly  unsparing  in  curtailing  the  ornaments  with 
which  Scotti,  the  decorative  painter,  intended  to  have  em* 
bellished  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  rooms.  The  (Mriginal 
designs  of  that  artist,  whose  imagination  has  all  the  vivid* 
ness  and  exuberance  of  his  countrymen,  were  shewn  me, 
aa  they  were  returned  by  his  Majesty,  to  whose  approba^ 
tion  they  had  been  submitted;  and  every  superfluous  line, 
cornice,  arabesque,  and  expletive  or  meretricious  deco- 
ration, had  been  struck  out  in  pencil,  leaving  the  original 
design  in  a  far  better  style  of  simplicity,  perfectly  suited  to 
the  object  of  the  building.  Genuine  taste  seems  to  have 
directed  the  selection  of  the  ornaments  which  we  noticed 
remaining  on  the  plan  and  section,  as  having  been  approved 
by  his  Majesty.  Two  suites  of  apartments  of  the  most 
moderate  dimensions  constitute  the  interior,  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  continued  light  staircase  of  cast- 
iron,  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  OoUue  objects,  and 
reaching  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cottage.  On  the  giotRMl 
floor  the  Empresses  principal  rooms  are  situated ;  and  on 
the  first  story  those  of  the  Imperial  children^  to  whose  use 
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a  commodioua  nursery,  on  th^  style  of  those  of  this  country, 
has  been  assigned.  The  Emperor  has  reserved  for  himsdf 
at  the  highest,  and  back  part  of  the  building,  a  cabinet  de 
travaily  with  a  terrace,  or  belvedere  before  it,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  principal  bed  rooms,  a  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  St.  Petersburgh,  whose 
gigantic  palaces  extend  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Neva  on 
the  right— and  of  Cronstadt,  with  the  granite  moles  and 
vesseb  of  war  on  the  left,  between  which  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Gulf  will,  in  the  summer,  present  to  their  Majesties  the 
pleasing  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  foreign  vessels,  burthened 
with  the  produce  of  commerce,  sailing  to  and  from  their 
capital.  One  or  two  chambers  are  appropriated  to  the  Em- 
presses waiting-women ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
attendant  officers  of  the  household,  as  his  Majesty  is  never 
accompanied  in  his  rural  excursions  by  any  other  person 
besides  his  valet,  or  kammerdirmer^  and  his  rakett,  who 
rides  out  with  him,  and  is  a  species  of  military  servant,  or 
orderly.  Externally,  the  four  sides  of  the  cottage  are 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bowered  balcony,  supported  by  rich  and  tasteful  fret- 
work, made  of  cast-iron  at  the  foundry  of  Alexandrovsky, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark ;  forming  in  front  of 
the  building  a  semicircular  porch  of  five  Gothic  arches. 
These  will  be  covered  with  American  creeping  plants,  by 
which,  the  formal  and  straight  lines  of  the  frume-work  will 
be  successfully  concealed,  and  the  Gothic  windows  only, 
with  their  carvings,  seen  from  under  the  shaded  arches. 
The  basement  of  the  porch  in  the  principal  front,  with  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance,  consists  of  a  simple 
and  solid  block  of  reddish  granite,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  measured  thirteen  yards  by  seven,  be- 
fore it  was  fashioned  to  its  present  purpose. 

The  estate  on  which  this  picturesque  cottage  has  been 
erected,  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  historical  interest,  for 
it  belong^  to  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Peter,  Prince 
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Menschiaiflr,  who,  during  his  political  dingrace,  forfeited 
this  domain  to  the  Crown,  and  whose  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  which  is, 
by  order  of  Nicholas,  left  standing,  within  a  few  paces  of 
his  own  cottage,  as  a  memento  of  the  capricious  fortune  of 
that  minister.     Beyond  these  ruins,  a  bridge  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  has  been  thrown 
across  a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  the  grounds  around 
Alexandra's  cottage,  and  the  Imperial  domain  of  Peterhoff. 
To  the  celebrated  palace  which  bears  that  name,  we  now 
directed  our  course,  always  accompanied  by  M.  Menelas^ 
who  had  procured  the  necessary  permission  for  inspecting 
the  house  and  grounds  from  General  Eichen,  the  Comman- 
dant and  Directeur  of  the  palace.     On  our  way  thither, 
we  entered  the  neat  village  of  Peterhoff,  predsdy  at  the 
twenty-fifth  verst,  passing  through  a  cketaux  de  frise  bar- 
rier, guarded  by  a  strong  piquet  of  soldiers,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  drive,  our  sledges  set  us  down  before  the  gates  of 
the  Russian  Versailles. 

To  that  far-famed  royal  country  residence,  Peterhoff  has 
indeed  been  compared ;  and  viewing  the  arrangement,  in- 
tention,  (but  not  the  size  of  the  building,)  the  disposition 
of  the  grounds,  and,  above  all,  the  numerous  water-works 
dispersed  in  several  parts  of  them,  the  comparison  does  not 
appear  extravagant. 

The  present  Emperor  prefers  living  in  the  same  pavi- 
lion in  which  he  resided  as  Orand-duke,  adjoining  the  pa- 
lace. This  pavilion,  which  is  built  of  wood,  contains  a  nu- 
merous suite  of  small  apartments,  furnished  in  the  exact 
style  of  a  private  gentleman'^s  country-house,  in  which  he 
lives  very  domesticated,  with  all  his  children  about  him. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  a  number  of  wooden 
houses  of  only  one  story,  painted  of  a  stone  colour,  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  which  the 
great  officers,  as  weU  as  the  illustrious  visitors,  are  lodged. 
Prince  Lieven,  Admiral  Greig,  and  General  Sacken,  are 
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some  of  the  few  among  the  last  class  who  had  partaken  of 
that  distinction  a  short  time  before. 

At  the  eastern  comer  of  the  Palace  stands  the  church,  with 
its  four  Asiatic  domes  profusely  gQt,  and  surmounted  by 
the  Cross  triumphant  over  the  Crescent. 

The  most  conspicuous  front  and  elevation  of  the  Palace 
is  that  which  faces  the  grand  terrace  towards  the  gardens  and 
park,  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  balcony  belonging  to 
the  principal  or  centre  saloon.     Here  it  is  that  the  resem- 
blance to  Versailles  is  most  striking ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
superb  vista  which  one  enjoys  from  this  elevated  spot,  em- 
bracing at  one  view  numerous  cascades  and  pieces  of  water, 
decorated  with  statues  of  gilded  bronze  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  or  on  their  ornamented  borders,  from  all  of 
wfaidi  at  favourable  seasons  of  the  year  spring  innume- 
rable jets  ^eau^ — with  the  widest  range  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  by  which  this  unique  vista  is  terminated ;  Pe* 
terhoff,  most  assuredly,  bears  away  the  palm  of  pre-eminence 
over  its  prototype.    I  understand  also  from  persons  long  re- 
sident in  St.  Petersbuigh,  and  who  have  seen  both  systems 
of  wiater- works,  that  those  of  Peterhoffare  for  number,  ex- 
tent, and  playfulness,  as  well  as  greater  variety  of  design, 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Versailles.     These  works  are 
in  action  at  stated  periods  during  the  summer,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  occasion  of  the  saint  day  whose  name  the 
place  bears,  when  it  is  computed  that  upwards  of  100,000 
people  assemble  in  these  extensive  gardens,  playing,  sing- 
ing, masquerading,  and  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Court  with  refreshments  during  a  ftte  of  several  bpiurs"* 
duration,  which  has  acquired,  I  understand,  a  degree  of 
celebrity  among  public  rejoicings  peculiar  to  Continental 
nations.     TYieJite  of  Peterhoff,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
used  to  be  held  on  St.  Peter^s  day  in  June,  but  at  present, 
the  name-day  of  the  Empress-mother,  which  occurs  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  according  to  the  Russian  Calendar,  has  been 
selected  for  that  purpose. 

VOL.  IL  2  K 
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In  size,  decoration,  and  boldness  dt  arehhectttral  destgn, 
Peterhoff  falls  far  short  of  Versailles,  to  which  it  is  also 
inferior  in  the  general  extent  of  its  buildings.  Still,  ssve- 
ral  of  the  Mate  apartments,  even  here,  are  of  the  utmost 
magnificence ;  and  most  of  them,  especially  those  inhabited 
by  the  Empress-mother,  having  been  recently  deoorated 
afresh,  and  the  ornaments,  carvings,  and  arabesques,  newly 
and  profusely  gilt,  present  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
To  make  us  more  sensible  of  the  contrast  between  the  gor- 
geous display  of  the  parade  rooms,  and  the  private  dwelling 
apartments  of  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress,  situated  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  building,  M.  Menelas  conducted  us  first 
to  the  private  chambers  of  those  two  sovereigns,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  particularly  a  cabinet  de  travail  and  a 
dressing-room,  are  kept  in  the  precise  state  in  which  Alex- 
ander left  them,  when  he  paid  a  last  visit  to  his  favourite 
spot.  Her^  agaiiiy  as  at  Tzarsco-felo,  the  methodical 
manner  in  which  each  particular  object  has  been  arranged 
in  its  appropriate  place,  by  that  sovereign,  bespeaks  the 
habitual  system  of  r^ularity  which  guided  his  conduct 
This  wing  of  the  palace  haa  been  held  sacred  ever  smce, 
and  no  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  mr  visitor,  has  re- 
sided in  it  from  that  time. 

On  leaving  this  wing,  and  passing  through  a  large  dining- 
room,  we  entered  the  waiting-room  of  the  Grand  Offieen 
and  persons  of  distinctions,  from  the  door  of  which  alength- 
ened  vista  of  a  succession  of  rooms  presents  itself,  each 
varied  in  its  ornaments,  and  conspicuous  for  some  par- 
ticular object  of  value,  or  style  of  decoration,  including 
several  paintings  of  considerable  merit  by  Russian  artists, 
vases  and  tazzas  of  precious  stones,  candelabra,  penduks, 
or-molu  chimney-pieces,  couches,  ottomans,  and  superb 
mirrors,  with  inlaid  pavements,  equal  in  beauty  and  ridi- 
ness  to  many  that  I  have  seen  and  described  elsewhere. 
The  centre  room,  however,  of  this  stupendous  line  of  apart- 
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mentfi,  extending  several  hundred  feet  in  lengdi,  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention ;  not  on  account  ef  the 
style  of  its  architecture  and  ornaments,  which  have  nothing 
remarkaUe  in  them,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lofty 
walls  being  literally  covered  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  even 
between  the  large  windows  which  light  the  room  at  each 
end,  with  portraits  to  the  number  of  36B,  principally  of 
young  famales  at  every  class  and  description,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  having  been  painted  by  the  same  artist,  and  bdng, 
in  fact,  the  production  of  an  Italian  painter  of  the  name  of 
Pietro  Rotari.*  It  is  supposed,  that  having  been  sent  for 
to  assist  in  decorating  the  palace  of  Peterhoff,  while  in  pro- 
gress of  being  erected,  he  had  been  ordered  to  paint  alt 
the  female  beauties  of  that  time,  which  he  could  find  in  and 
-about  the  capital,  no  matter  from  what  class  of  people  he 
drew  his  originals.  The  artist  has  acquitted  himself  ad- 
mirably ;  but  there  is  poison  in  mOst  of  these  portraits ; 
for,  although  designed  and  clad  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  de- 
corum, they  produce,  in  Reality,  a  contrary  effect  on  the  be* 
holder.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  wanton  attitude  and 
sensual  or  voluptuous  look  given  to  the  female  figures.  A 
dozen  of  these  pictures  might  be  selected,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  mark  the  character  of  any  painter,  for  genius, 
strength,  and  ability*  Rotari  has  varied  his  attitudes,  and 
likewise  the  style  of  his  painting,  in  many  of  the  portraits, 
imitating,  sometimes,  that  of  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Ve- 
lasquez; at  other  times,  the  school  of  Murillo,  that  of 
Albano,  or  the  more  voluptuous  pencil  of  Rubens*  One 
of  the  portraits,  in  particular,  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the 
garments  of  an  humble  peasant,  darning  an  old  stocking, 

*  Theie  are  three  pictures  by  this  master  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  one  of 
which  is  of  considerable  merit ;  Le  Repos  de  la  Sainte  FamUe,  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Battoni,  pupil  of  Solimeno,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  1762. 
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but  looking  away  from  her  work  to  fix  her  arch  and  mali- 
cious eye  on  the  spectator,  is  a  performance  worthy  of  the 
best  reputation ;  and,  were  it  separated  from  the  rest, 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  held  in  great  estimation.  It  is 
placed  between  the  first  window  and  the  entrance  into  the 
room,  coming  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the  building. 

The  entire  left  wing  of  the  palace  consists  of  one  room, 
occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  principal  story  and  attic 
of  the  building,  and  has  a  profusion  of  windows,  a  profusion 
of  mirrors,  and  a  profusion  of  gilding.  From  this  gorgeous 
hall  the  way  leads  to  the  parade-staircase,  equally  re- 
markable for  its  costly  ornaments,  and  that  peculiar 
style  which  has  been  emphatically  called  ^'  k  la  Louis 
Quatorze.^ 

Quitting  this  stately  abode  of  royalty,  we  ploughed  with 
our  sledges  through  the  till  then  undisturbed  snow,  to  the 
villa  called  Monplaisir,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fanciful  ar- 
rangement otjets  (Teauy  now  arrested  by  the  hand  of  winter. 
Monplaisir  is  a  low  wooden  house,  representing,  in  its 
central  portion,  the  interior  of  a  rich  Dutch  burgnmster 
dwelling,  in  which  the  kitchen  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  bed-chamber  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  bed  is  seen  as 
it  stood  at  his  death.  It  is  a  low  wooden  pallet,  with 
several  silk  coverlets,  two  large  and  one  smaU  pillow, 
on  which  are  laid  a  flannel  under  and  upper  night-cap,  two 
silk  dressing-gowns,  and  fine  Dutch  linen,  which  is  falling  to 
rags.  A  variety  of  articles  of  earthenware,  of  Dutch  manu- 
facture, are  arranged  on  the  mantelpiece.  There  is  a 
small  receiving  room  on  the  left  of  the  kitchen,  which 
looks  out  on  the  sea-shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  newly  erected  mole  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace,  with  a 
handsome  balustrade  before  it.  In  another  part  of  the 
building  there  is  a  more  modem  and  extensive  line  of  apart- 
ments, which  serve  to  lodge  the  numerous  company  on 
occasions  of  grand  festivals.  These  were  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who,  in  a  stately  and 
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large  kitcben,  having  twelve  French  stoves  neatly  arrang- 
ed, used  to  cook  her  own  dinner  and  make  pastry.  On 
the  side  opposite  to  this  range  of  buildings,  a  correspond- 
ing line  has  been  erected,  which  contains  the  bath-rooms 
on  a  .very  extensive  scale.  One  of  these  has  a  square  and 
deep  piscina  in  the  middle,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it, 
and  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  at  a  minute^s  notice. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  hung  with  the  finest  linen  in 
folds,  and  the  floor  is  pierced  with  several  hundred  holes, 
through  which,  by  an  easy  contrivance,  are  made  to  spout 
as  many  hundred  jets  d*eaun  all  of  which  are  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  bath,  and  are  made  to  play  on 
the  person  bathing. 

Monplaisir  having  no  other  object  of  curiosity  to  offer  to 
our  attention,  we  hastened  through  many  alleys  of  lofty 
trees,  and  two  feet  of  snow,  passing  by  the  several  paV' 
terres  and  music  pavilions,  and  various  contrivances  of  wa« 
ter-works  destined  to  enliven  this  spot  at  a  more  favourable 
season,  and  crossing  the  canal  in  front  of  the  posterior  ele- 
vation of  the  palace,  entered  one  of  three  diverging  avenues 
of  trees  inclining  to  the  right ;  when,  alter  driving  the  dis- 
tance of  a  verst,  we  perceived  U Hermitage^  a  small  square 
building  of  wood,  placed  on  the  sea-shore,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  only  remarkable  feature  of 
this  building  is  the  dining-room,  hung  with  a  great  number 
of  cabinet  pictures,  many  of  which  are  far  from  despicable, 
where  .there  is  an  oval  table  capable  of  accommodating 
about  fourteen  persons,  who  may  dine  without  that  bane 
to  conviviality,  the  presence  of  domestics.  The  table  rises 
and  falls  in  the  centre  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  bring  up 
new  and  carry  down  the  old  courses  of  dishes ;  and  by  the 
same  contrivance  the  plate  before  each  guest  is  similarly 
and. as  eiqpeditiously  changed  as  often  as  necessary,  de- 
scending through  a  deep  wooden  tube,  and  re-ascending  in 
a  similar  manner,  charged  with  a  clean  plate  and  utensils. 
Here  Peter,  and  after  him  Catherine,  or  more  probably 
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the  latter  prinoew  akme^  CDJoyed  the  luxury  of  unreserv^ 
oommunication  ol  thought  with  their  guests,  at  a  tioie 
when  the  imaginatimi  and  the  heart  oug^t  to  be  least 
ooDtioUed. 

The  only  estabUshment  whidi  now  remained  to  be 
seen,  and  which  by  dint  of  activity  we  contrived  to  visit 
before  sunset,  having  spent  the  entire  day  in  our  excuraons 
and  minute  examinations,  is  Marly,  The  road  leading  to 
it  is  full  of  Arcadian  wonders,  of  whidi,  however,  we  saw 
but  the  image.  We  passed  dose  along  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  from  which,  in  sununer,  there  is,  it  is  said,  a  mag- 
nificent cascade.  At  the  topof  these  hiUs  are  the  artificial 
reservoirs  which  in  the  summer  supply  the  water-w^vks ; 
and  on  our  right,  sunk  in  hollows  placed  between  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  parterrti  of  flowers,  we  observed  sevend 
caryatides,  each  bearing  a  large  vase,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  are  spouts  that  are  constantly  at  work  in  summo'. 
About  this  part  of  the  ground,  out  of  every  object  visible, 
and  here  and  there  from  others  which  are  invisible,  shoots 
forth  on  a  sudden  a  jet  (Teauj  to  surprise  the  wandercHr,  who 
sometimes  treads  or  sits  on  a  treacherous  spring  that  wA- 
cornea  him  with  a  shower-bath.  The  water^works  at  Peter- 
hoff  play  regularly  for  four  months  in  the  year.  The  idea 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  plan  for  carrjring  them  into  execu- 
tion, belongs  wholly  to  Peter,  who  netumed  from  Paris  full 
of  it.  He  was  one  day  taking  his  accustomed  morning  walk 
with  some  of  his  ministers,  on  the  very  heights  which  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  called  the  heights  of  Krasno-^elo,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  find  water  In  that  elevated 
situation,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
system  of  water-works  equal  to  those  he  had  lately  seen  at 
Versailles*  Full  of  this  notion,  he  jocosely  bade  each  of  his 
attendants  to  take  a  hoe  and  follow  his  example.  They 
broke  up  the  ground  that  day,  and  soon  came  to  a  source. 
This  was  enough.  A  reservoir  was  instantly  designed, 
ordered,  undertaken,  and  presently  finished.     Pipes  were 
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m«iiufiM!tiwed,  whid)  were  at  first  intended  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  palace  of  Strdna,  at  that  time  mudi  frequent- 
ed, and  the  present  direction  of  the  pipes  exhibits  sufficient 
eyidence  of  that  original  intention  of  the  Tzar,  who  alter- 
ed it,  however,  on  a  sudden,  and  ordered  the  majority  of 
them  to  be  directed  back  upon  Peterhoff,  where  they  were 
finaUy  distributed  in  that  skilful  manner  which  has  called 
forth  the  admiraticm  of  foreigners.  This  undertaking  has 
cost  some  millions  of  roubles. 

*But  I  nearly  forgot  Marly,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  considered  the  Imperial  wardrobe  of  Peter,  since  almost 
every  room  has  either  an  armoire  containing  every  pofr. 
sible  kind  of  dress  of  that  great  man,  or  stands  from  which 
are  suspended  other  dresses  to  a  considerable  number. 
These  are  chiefly  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  embroidered.  The 
cut  and  fashion  is  that  represented  in  Flemish  and  other 
paintings,  as  belonging  to  Gentilhommei  de  la  Cour  of  the 
age  of  Louis  the  XIV th.  Here  are  also  a  number  of  caps 
and  hats,  and  a  great  collection  of  walking-sticks,  among 
which  is  one  with  a  mariner^s  compass,  and  others  of  ex- 
ceedingly curious  workmanship.  One  of  these  walkings 
sticks  is  in  reality  a  solid  bar  of  iron  of  great  weight,  which 
Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him  to  give 
additional  muscular  strength  to  the  arm,  and  as  a  means  of 
personal  defence,  which  none  but  a  powerful  arm  like  his 
could  widd^  Peter'^s  bed-room,  his  kitchen,  and  a  dining 
room  looking  to  the  sea,  in  which  the  identical  table,  set 
out  for  twenty  guests,  is  still  seen,  at  which  Peter  presided, 
are  the  remaining  objects  of  historical  interest  that  Marly 
presented  to  our  attention. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  had,  by  this  time,  lowered  so 
considerably  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  we  gladly 
escaped  from  these  exposed  scenes,  and  took  shdter  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendas,  where  kind- 
ness, A  good  hearty  English  reception,  and  a  substantial 
repast,  soon  comforted  and  warmed  our  perishing  frames. 
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and  ably  prepared  us  to  encounter  the  journey  home,  where 
we  arrived  at  twdve  o^dock  at  night,  without  any  adven- 
ture. 

There  is  on  the  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Gronstadt, 
another,  and  formerly  famed.  Imperial  Ch&ttau^  the  situ- 
ation of  which  is,  perhaps,  more  picturesque  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Imperial  country  residences  which  I  have  de- 
acribed.  Seen  from  the  Gulf,  it  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in 
the  lengthened  landscape,  and  gives  importance  to  the  ndgb- 
bourhood  of  the  insignificant  village  of  Oranienbaum,  from 
which  the  ch&teau  takes  its  names.  The  approach  to  the  Pa- 
lace from  the  sea-side  is  by  a  canal.  There  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly striking  either  in  the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the 
building  itself,  which  derives  its  interest  only  from  the  his- 
torical recollection  that  it  was  erected  by  the  great  favourite 
and  Counsellor  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  Prince  MenschieofF,  who, 
after  having  occupied  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  and 
enjoyed  power  almost  too  dangerous  ever  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  a  subject,  terminated  a  miserable  existence 
in  a  wooden  hut  at  Beresof,  on  the  river  Oby.  Since  then 
the  Palace  of  Oranienbaum  and  its  dependences  have  un- 
dergone as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  celebrated  Minister 
encountered ;  and  very  lately  it  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
Sovereign's  domain,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas surrendering  his  share  of  it,  as  a  free  gift,  to  his 
two  Imperial  brothers,  the  Grand-dukes  Gonstantine  and 
Michael.  Plunged  deep  within  the  recesses  of  a  thick  and 
gloomy  forest  of  pines,  which  surrounds  the  Chateau  of 
Oranienbaum,  is  a  small  building  containing  several  apart- 
ments, which  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
when  that  Sovereign  courted  solitude  from  the  cares  ci 
state.  It  is  thence  called  the  Solitude,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  its  being  seen  almost  unex- 
pectedly, at  the  end  of  a  long  and  circuitous  ramble 
through  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  a  name  has  been  bor- 
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rowed  for  it  from  the  exclamation  of  surprise,  ^  Ha  !^ 
with  which  it  is  first  saluted  by  strangers. 

The  name  of  Gronstadt  is  as  familiar  to  the  Russian  as 
that  of  Portsmouth  or  Brest  is  to  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman.    This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  establishment  of 
consequence  connected  with  St.  Petersburgh  which  I  did 
not,  and  could  not,  find  time  to  see.    But  what  could  a 
poor  traveller  like  myself  do,  who,  in  addition  to  a  hundred 
other  engagements,  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  in  the 
present  narrative,  had  undertaken  to  visit,  and  study  in 
the  course  of  a  very  limited  period,  all  those  other  institu- 
tions which  have  supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  pre- 
ceding pages?     I  can  only  declare  that  I  regret  the  cir- 
cumstance exceedingly ;  because,  as  a  naval  man,  the  sight 
of  a  dock-yard,  and  still  more  of  a  naval  hospital,  (which 
in  this  instance  I   understand  to  be  in  most  admirable 
order,  much  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Leighton),  is  to  me  at  all 
times  most  gratifying.     As  to  my  readers,  they  will  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  my  omission,  when  they  are 
reminded  that  in  Captain  Joneses  Travels,  a  naval  ofiicer 
of  much  experience,  they  will  find  a  sufiiciently  accurate 
account  of  that  island,  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  west- 
ward, ^*is  like  a  porcupine,  bristled  with  guns,  and  is 
again  surrounded  by  small  fortified  islands  and  pile  batte- 
ries,^ and  in  which,  though  a  century  ago,  no  harbour 
existed,  there  are  *<now  three  beautiful  moles,  contain- 
ing, besides  other  vessels,  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and 
many  of  them  of  the  largest  class  of  three-deckers.*"     I 
contented  myself  with  viewing  this  stupendous  mass  from 
the  hdght  of  Peterhoff,  whence  it  is  seen,  like  a  huge  crown 
of  fortification,  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  gulf  stream, 
just  where  it  receives  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Neva. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Russian  sea^capital, 
are  its  islands,  on  which,  I  am  informed,  vegetation  in  the 
summer  appears  most  luxuriant,  and  where  taste,  luxury. 
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and  wealthy  have  combined  to  creiite  numy  endianting 
retreats,  summer  residences,  and  Imperial  villas.  Among 
the  latter,  the  palm,  for  beauty  and  striking  effect,  must 
be  yielded  to  the  new  Imperial  Pavilion  of  Yelaguine,  whidi 
fifter  its  comjdetion  by  that  most  eminent  among  modem 
iutdiit^t9.  Monsieur  Rossi,  and  after  it  had  been  splendidly 
furnished,  was  presented  to  the  reigning  Empress,  by  her 
consort.  The  building,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  wUch  I 
have  here  introduced,  resembles  what  in  this  country  is 
called  an  Italian  villa,  of  which  so  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  dt  this  flourish- 
ing island.  The  grounds  around  it,  and  its  situation,  give 
to  the  Empresses  pavilion  of  Yelaguine  a  superior  degree 
of  importance.  On  the  island  of  Kamennoi  also,  there  is 
an  Imperial  palace,  whidi,  with  the  whole  of  the  island, 
belonged  to  the  private  domains  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. After  his  death,  it  was  presented  by  Nicholas  to 
his  disconsolate  widow,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  and  his  lineal  descendants. 

During  the  summer  these  islands  form  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  frequented  promenades 
in  St.  Petersburgb,  on  every  gala  and  fSte  day  of  the 
Court,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Family.  On 
these  occasions,  the  concourse  of  carriages  and  pedestrians 
is  said  to  be  very  numerous ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  an 
English  resident,  who  bad  frequently  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  these  rural  sports,  that  the  spectacle  afforded  by  the 
throngs  of  well-dressed  people,  and  the  assemblage  of  per- 
sons of  rank  in  their  splendid  equipages,  the  immense 
quantity  of  pleasure-boats,  which  are  constantly  crossing 
and  r&.crossing  the  arms  of  the  Neva,  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  placed  on  different  points  of  the  islands,  and 
the  illuminations  of  the  surrounding  country  seats  of  the 
nobility,  which  take  place  late  at  night,  on  some  of  the 
great  anniversaries  of  the  Sovereigns,  together  with  the 
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oocaaional  addition  of  fire-works,  form  a  scene  of  gaiety, 
mirth,  and  pleasure,  seldom  equalled  in  other  countries. 

The  time  for  leaving  the  ^^  enchanted  Queen  of  the 
North,^  as  sc»ne  foreign  traveller  has  called  St  Peters- 
bur^,  at  length  arrived,  and  I  set  about  making  the  ne« 
cessary  preparations  for  encountering  the  serious  difficulties 
of  a  long  and  tedious  winter  road  through  Poland,  that 
being  the  line  of  route  upon  which  I  had  determined.  The 
principal  care  in  such  a  case  is  to  get  the  carriage  securely 
placed  on  a  sledge,  an  operation  that  requires  some  little 
time,  and  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  one  to  the  vehicle ; 
neither  is  it  performed  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  ooachmakers  of  St 
Petersburgh,  who  take  great  credit  to  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art.  The  sledge  is  made  of  very  stout 
timber,  and  is  either  in  one  or  two  movable  parts.  The 
latter  method  is  adopted  with  an  intention  of  breaking,  in 
some  degree,  the  great  concussions  which  are  experienced 
over  rough  and  hiUy  roads ;  but  I  can  say  from  experience, 
that  it  does  not  answer  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  is,  more- 
over, less  safe,  more  fatiguing  to  the  horses,  and  injurious 
to  the  carriage.  The  four  wheels  being  taken  off,  the 
carriage  is  placed  on  the  sledge-bed,  with  the  fore  wheels 
stowed  horizontally  under  it,  and  the  hind  ones  fastened 
up-standing  by  the  side  of,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
body  of  the  carriage,  and  rather  behind.  The  whole  is 
secured  by  a  profusion  of  strong  cords.  A  cross-bar  is 
attached  in  front  of  the  splinter-bar,  projecting  a  great  way 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  admit  the  harnessing  of  four  horses 
abreast ;  and  the  front  part  of  the  sledge  is  rendered  im- 
movable, in  reference  to  the  perch  and  polej  by  tying  the 
three  together,  by  means  of  very  stout  ropes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  which  was  a  britschkay  a 
bear-skin  lined  the  lower  part,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance 
was  made  for  spreading  a  regular  bed  on  either  side.     A 
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solid  apron,  with  a  movable  part  made  of  stout  lemther, 
met  the  German  glass-blind  from  the  top,  and  enclosed  the 
travellers  within  almost  hermetically.  Suspended  on  one 
side,  I  had  a  double-scale  thermometer,  and  a  mariner^s 
compass ;  note-books  and  pencik  filled  one  of  the  pockets, 
while  the  others  were  occupied  by  maps,  the  passport 
and  podorojna,  books  of  travels,  and  a  Horace.  Pipes, 
with  LatakiJL  tobacco  and  cigars,  filled  one  of  the  recesses, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  striking  a  light ;  and  in 
another  immediately  in  front  of  the  seat,  and  quite  handy, 
stout  goblets  of  crystals,  with  a  few  bottles  of  wine  or 
brandy  for  cases  of  emergency,  were  conveniently  arranged, 
and  as  little  as  possible  of  my  own  physic  besides.  As  I  had 
intended  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  I  ordered  a 
large  lamp  to  be  fitted  to  the  back  light,  to  assist  me  in 
reading,  and  which  served  also  to  keep  warm  the  hands  of 
the  poor  half-frozen  Courier,  placed  on  the  hind  dicky. 
He  had  received  instructions  to  fill  the  several  ample 
leather  pouches  that  hung  around  it,  with  every  sort  of 
fnangeailkf  including  tea  and  portable  soup.  Himself  I 
had  wrapt  up  in  a  large  sheep-skin  that  would  have 
scared,  instead  of  invited,  the  voracious  enemy  of  that 
race;  and  I  provided  myself  with  a  complete  armour 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  warmest  furs.  In  a  word,  the 
fear  of  my  old  enemy,  the  rheumatism,  and  the  appre^ 
hension  of  severe  cold  weather,  acted  on  my  nerves  ia 
such  a  manner,  that  beginning  to  reckon  from  my  surface 
proper  outwards,  there  were  as  Jew  as  eight  different 
wrappers  on  every  part  of  my  body,  face  and  hands  ex- 
cepted, made  of  different  materials,  like  as  many  diver- 
sified strata  around  a  nucleus.  In  moving,  thus  accou- 
tred, I  fancied  myself  huge  and  unwieldy — while  sitting 
still,  however,  I  only  felt  comfortable,  aiid  bade  defiance 
to  the  Northern  blast.  L^ss  than  this  I  could  not  do  for 
.myself,  seeing  what  holy  fear  of  a  Russian  winter,  the 
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recollection  of  Segur^s  Campagne  de  RiissUy  was  calculated 
to.  keep  constantly  before  my  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  and  fittings  out,  and 
when  within  a  few  hours  of  my  departure,  I  received  the 
following  official  communication  : — ^^  Le  Grand  Maitre  des 
C6r6monies  a  Thonneur  de  prevenir  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Granville,  qu^il  sera  pr6sent^  demain  Lundi  "S^^  ^  ^^^ 
heur  apres  midi,  a  Sa  Majest6  Tlmperatrice  Alexandra.*" 
^^  Le  Ghrand  Maitre  des  C^r6monies  saisit,  &€.*" 
During  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  my  intercourse 
with  the  several  classes  of  society,  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  sketch  in  these  volumes,  I  had  too 
often  heard  the  earnest  and  unaffected  voice  of  encomium  in 
praise  of  that  most  popular  Princess,  not  to  feel  extremely 
happy  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  paying  my 
humble  respects  to  her  Majesty.  The  presentation,  which 
was  common  to  two  other  gentlemen,  took  place  with  some- 
what more  of  parade  in  this  instance  than  in  that  to  the 
Empress-mother;  but  in  every  other  respect  there  was  no 
difference.  On  this  occasion,  a  great  many  of  the  Grand 
Officers  were  present,  together  with  the  Grand  Master,  and 
three  other  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies.  Her  Majesty  appear- 
ed superbly  dressed  in  a  black  satin  robe,  and  was  followed 
by  several  Dames  and  Demoiselles  d*honneur.  Her  fine  and 
stately  person  derived  additional  interest  from  the  peculiarly 
handsome  character  of  her  countenance,  on  which  a  pleasing 
serenity  and  goodness  of  heart  are  strongly  delineated. 
The  Empress  first  addressed,  in  German,  the  Conseiller  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  who  was  presented  at  the  same 
time ;  she  next  asked  an  English  gentleman,  similarly  pre- 
sented, a  few  questions  respecting  his  intended  journey  to 
Egypt,  through  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and  with  equal  con- 
descensioii  afterwards  deigned  to  address  her  discourse  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  to  myself.  Among  other  observations 
she  was  pleased  to  revert  to  the  visits  I  had  paid  to  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  Empress-mother : — "  EUe 
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s^occupe  de  toutes  ses  Institutions,^  said  her  Majesty,  ^*  avec 
iin  zdle  admirable ;  et  EUe  entre  dans  les  plus  pedtes  cir- 
Constances  k  leur  ^gard.** — Sa  Majesty  Plmperatrioe^M^re, 
Madame,  est  une  Princesse  incomparable.  Jamais  souve- 
raine  ne  pouira  s^6galer  i,  elle  pour  ce  qu'^elle  a  fait  pendant 
une  si  longue  s6rie  d^ann^es,  et  fait  encore,  en  fayeur  de 
rhumanit^  souffrante;  et  pour  ses  soins  k  propager  les 
vrais  principes  d'^une  Education  k  la  fois  utile  et  morale.— 
^^  Vous  avez  sans  doute  tu  nos  medecins.  Nous  regrettons 
toujours  d'^avoir  perdu  le  Docteur  Crichton.  II  a  eu  toute 
sorte  de  bont^  pour  moi.  II  n'^y  a  pas  long  tems  qu''il  fit 
un  voyage  expr^s,  pour  me  traiter  d^'une  maladie  bien 
longue,  et  il  m^accompagna  ensuite  k  Berlin.  Je  n''oublie- 
rais  jamais  eette  marque  de  d^vouement.  Je  vous  prie 
de  le  lui  dire.""  With  this  and  several  other  observa- 
tions her  Majesty  concluded  the  interview,  after  which  she 
retired. 

On  my  return  home,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
ft  young  English  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Paris,  who  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  England,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way.  As  he  had  been  resident 
for  some  years  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  spoke  the  Russian 
language,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  I  accepted,  with 
readiness,  the  proposal  of  having  so  useful  a  travelling  com- 
panion. Subsequent  experience  showed  me  that  I  could 
not  have  met  with  one  more  agreeable. 

The  few  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  saying  farewell 
to  the  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  most  of 
whom  I  had  received  so  much  kindness;  after  which, 
having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Count  and  Couiu 
tess  Woronzow,  whose  health  I  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  greatly  restored,  and  whose  affable  and  obliging 
deportment  towards  their  physician  I  can  never  ibrget,  I 
followed  my  travelling  companion  into  the  metamorphosed 
britschkuj  and  bade  adieu  to  St.  Pbtbrsburgh. 
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Winter  Roaids.  ~  Frights  and  Accidents.  —  Delays.  —  Freezing  of  the 
DwiNA.  —  State  of  the  Towns  in  the  Gorenunent  of  Wilna.  —  Post 
Houses.— We  cast  off  our  Sledges.— The  Jews.— Roads  to  the  Russian 
Frontiers.^ — ^Kovno. — Custom-house  and  curious  regulation  respecting 
money. — Crossing  the  Niemen. — Bonaparte  and  the  Sinister  Omen.<«- 
Frontaers  of  the  Kii^om  of  Poland.— Appearance  of  the  Countiy. — 
State  of  its  Agriculture.— A  French  Sbldier's  opinion  of  Poland.— An 
Apology  for  Grumblers. — ^Line  of  Retreat  of  the  French  Army. — ^Napo- 
leon at  LoMZA.— OsTBOLENZA  aud  PoDLTousK.— Approach  to  War- 
saw.— More  Annoyances^  Political,  Fiscal,  Financial,  and  MedicaL — 
Crossing  the  Vistula.— IT^fe/  de  V Europe. — General  Appearance  of 
Warsaw^— The  Streets,  Squares,  Churches,  and  Palaces.— Situation  of 
the  Town.— Prague. — ^Parallel  between  Warsaw  and  St.  Petetsburghw— 
Th6  Poles.— The  Lieutenant  du  Roi — Military  Parade. — Introduction 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. — His  personal  appeaxance.*-His 
m^age  and  mode  of  living.— Conduct  of  the  King  of  Poland  andCon- 
stantine  towards  the  Poles  in  matters  of  Civil  Administration.— Popu- 
larity of  the  Grand-duke  with  the  Army.— General  Fanbhawe.— The 
Polish  Aimy. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  December  1827»  ai^d  at  ^  o'clock 
A.M.,  the  thermometer  marking  0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
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that  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  RuBaian  Capital,  aod  sood 
found  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Riga.  I  cannot  say  much  for 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  carriage  on  sledges,  particular- 
ly if  it  be  a  double,  instead  of  a  single-bodied  sledge.  The 
roads  were  so  uneven  from  the  drifts  of  snow,  hardened  by 
the  frost,  that  we  employed  no  less  than  five  hours  and  a  half 
between  the  second  and  third  post-station,  (a  distance  of 
nineteen  versts,)  and  were  tossed  about  as  in  a  rough  sea, 
rolling  and  pitching,  and  frequently  in  danger  of  upsetting. 
Our  ^situation  was  by  no  means  agreeable ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  our  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
violently  strained  on  its  springaat  each  dip,  we  had  to  quake 
for  our  lives  during  the  night,  as  we  could  not  prevent  the 
fellows  from  continually  drinking  on  the  road,  a  practice 
which  made  them  quite  unmanageable.  We  found  it  ex- 
pedient, pretty  soon  after  our  departure,  to  have  six  in- 
stead of  four  horses ;  by  means  of  which,  and  the  sight  of 
a  strong  private  recommendation  to  all  the  poat-maaters 
with  which  the  Director  of  the  Post  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
M.  Boulgakoff,  had  furnished  us,  we  overcame  all  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  humanizing  the  few 
sturdy  and  knavish  post-masters  whom  we  had  to  deal  with 
on  the  road.  Our  first  night  was  really  dreadful,  and  the 
cold  had  so  much  increased,  (2^  below  0  of  Fahrenheit,) 
that  we  wondered  how  our  poor  fellows  outside,  and  even 
the  cattle,  could  bear  it. 

At  daylight  we  met  three  hundred  sledges,  each  carry- 
ing a  large  barrel  of  that  which  serves  to  keep  off  cold  in 
Russia,  vodka,  (brandy,)  going  to  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
rencontre  of  these  caravans,  {oboZi)  with  the  yamstchicksj 
either  asleep  or  dead  drunk,  is  by  no  means  pleasant  Our 
second  night  also  had  its  horrors,  among  which  that 
of  being  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the  track  into  deep 
snow  was  not  the  least  alarming.  We  stuck  fast,  and  re- 
mained so  for  many  hours^  until  one-third  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the. neighbouring  village  oould  be  got  toge- 
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ther  to  lift  U8  out  of  our  hobble,  literally  with  a  lon^ 
pole.     We  reached  Riga  in  safety  on  the  15th ;  experiene* 
ing  the  same  sensation  of  comfort  at  that  circumstance,  as 
I  have  felt  on  finding  myself  suddenly  in  still  water,  after 
scudding  away  before  a  rough  storm  in  a  ten-gun  brig. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  we  waited  on  Mr.  Gumming,  the 
English  Consul,  through  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  in 
consequence  oi  the  recommendation  I  had  brought  from 
the  capital,  we  obtained  one  of  the  postillonsy  as  they  are 
called,  or  couriers^  bdionging  to  the  General  Post-office  of 
St.  Petersbuigh,  a  set  of  hardy  fellows,  short  lived,  active, 
and  faithful,  who  are  employed  to  carry  mails,  orders,  or 
dispatches,  and  sometimes,  as  in  our  present  case,  in  escort- 
ing travellers.     We  were  compelled  to  solicit  this  favour, 
as  we  had  discovered  on  the  road,  that  I  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  my  servant,  or  courier,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  whose  ninnyism  was  sometimes 
quite  provoking.     Never  did  a  more  useless  animal  o£Per 
to  do  duty  as  a  domestic. 

The  winter  had  prepared  a  new  and  striking  spectacle 
for  us  on  the  wide  Dwina,  which  I  had  seen  two  months 
before  covered  with  merchant  vessels  near  the  town  of 
Riga.  That  river  being  now  frozen,  a  brisk  and  inces- 
sant traffic  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  appeared  to  be . 
going  on  in  every  direction  on  its  smooth  surface.  The 
police  is  very  vigilant,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents.  To 
them  we  were  glad  to  surrender  the  care  of  drawing  our 
britsckka  across  the  field  of  ice  with  two  horses  only — 
ft  larger  number  being  considered  unsafe;  and  we  followed 
in  a  light  sledge  in  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
cairii^.  The  smooth  and  well-frequented  road  from 
Riga  to  Mittau,  where,  instead  of  the  sands  of  the  sum- 
i&er,  we  found  the  hard  surface  of  ^'  many  snows,^  enabled 
us  to  reach  the  latter  town  in  three  hours ;  the  distance 
being  41 1  versts,  or  S7  miles. 

The  road  into  Poland  from  the  capital  of  Courland^  lies 
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at  right  angles  with  that  which  leads  to  Polangen;  it 
in  a  northern  and  southern  direction  the  breadth  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  that  name,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty-<Hie  versts, 
forming  a  tedious  and  heavy  stage,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
entered  the  Government  of  Wilna.     The  charge  for  post- 
horses  in  Courland  is  eleven  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Rus- 
sia ;  but  en  revanche  we  were  driven  more  rapidly,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  all  times  desirable,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
eternal  snow  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  present  instance  still  more 
so,  as  whenever  the  horses  happened  to  slacken  their  paces, 
our  mountain-vehicle  stuck  fast  for  want  of  a. sufficient 
quantity  of   snow  under  us,  which  decreased  more   and 
more  as  we  traveUed  South.      'Whenever  this  inconve- 
nience occurred,  plenty  of  men  were  soon  found  to  help 
us  out  speedily  and  good-naturedly,  ¥dthout  any  remune- 
ration.   One  certainly  pays  dearly  for  overstrained  civi- 
lization under  such  circumstances.     Fancy  ten  or  twelve 
bony  Frenchmen  or  stout  English  labourers  helping  to 
clear  a  carriage  out  of  the  mire  in  which  it  has  perchance 
stuck,  trotting  away  good-humouredly  without  the  least 
solicitation  for  ^^  something  to  drink  !^    Is  this  at  all  like- 
ly ? — ^Daylight  broke  upon  us  just  as  we  reached  Chavel, 
called  a  town.     It  consists  of  a  long  street  of  low  gable- 
roofed  huts  of  wood,  plastered  over,  and  presenting  a  ge^ 
neral  appearance  of  the  most  squalid  misery.     This  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  second-rate 
towns  are  in  the  Government  of  Wilna,  or  indeecj,  as  I 
afterwards  understood  from  one  or  two  sensible  people  at 
Warsaw,  all  over  Russian   Poland.      The  post-house  at 
which  we  put  up  for  a  short  time,  was  itself  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  or  for  the  pen  of  Grabbe  to  describe.  Under  a  craxy 
and  low  porch  of  timber,  wherein  the  watchful  guardian  of 
the  place,  a  shaggy  lean-flanked  dog,  sojourns  by  day  and 
by  night,  buried  in  a  heap  of  sand,  is  the  entrance  into  the 
passengers^  room,  in  which  a  few  raised  boards  fashioned 
like  a  platform,  exhibit  a  straw:  palliasse  for  a  bed.    A 
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large  stove,  heated  to  suffocation,  two  tables,  and  a  few 
stools,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  room.  Beyond  ^this 
hole,  a  chamber  could  be  sieen,  through  a  narrow  door,  filled 
with  what,  I  dare  say,  are  called  beds ;  for  two  or  three, 
out  of  seven  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling,  were  then 
rising  from  them,  not  over-burdened  with  covering.  They 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  folds  of  a  long  schlaf-frack,  and 
joined  their  four  brethren,  who,  with  a  fair  but  dirty-faced 
Rachael,  had  already  surrounded  us,  looking  sulky,  and 
grinning  cheat  and  imposition  through  every  feature.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  uncombed,  unwashed,  thoroughly 
idle,  and  stifling  us  with  bad  tobacco  smoke.  Malgrc 
these  uninviting  appearances,  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
in  such  a  place  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  while  we  cast 
off  our  double  sledge,  which  had  become  burthensome  to 
us,  and  replaced  the  carriage  on  its  natural  supporters.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  cleverly  the  posse  of  Israelites  and 
other  labourers  managed  the  business,  which  is  not  a  little 
tedious  and  complicated ;  and  in  which  my  travelling  com- 
panion and  I  took  the  most  active  part,  assisted  greatly 
by  our  faithful  Russian  postilion.  We  were  not  so  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  inside  of  our  quarters,  but  that  we 
managed  to  scrape  the  comer  of  a  table  clean  enough  to  lay 
some  of  our  provisions  upon  it,  which  we  presently  devour- 
ed, by  the  help  of  our  own  .travelling  converts  and  plates ; 
borrowing  nothing  more  from  them  than  mere  boiling  water 
to  make  our  tea,  which  we  quaffed  down  out  of  our  own 
goblets.  For  this  and  the  trouble  of  altering  the  condition 
of  the  carriage,  the  head  of  the  tribe  asked  four  roubles  and 
a  half,  (paper)  in  payment  of  which  he  condescended  to 
take  our  double  sledge,  which  had  cost  me  seventy-eight 
roubles  a  week  before,  at  the  king  of  coachmakers  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  Monsieur  Joachim. 

Next  to  Palestine,  I  take  it  that  Poland  is  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  their  land  of  promise.  There  are  more  of 
that  nation  in  Poland,  and  they  are  more  Jewish  in  that 
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country  than  any  where  else.    A  trifling  inddent  gave  u« 
a  good  insight  into  their  character,  while  waiting  in  die 
court-yard  of  the  custom-houae  at  Kovno.     One  of  their 
fraternity  having  sopie  apples  for  sale,  attacked  my  young 
friend  Mr.  Paris,  and  kept  importuning  him  with  that  per- 
severance which  is  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  their  character, 
to  bestow  his  charity  upon  him.     My  friend,  who  could 
converse  with  him,  refused  compliance,  observing  that  he 
could  not  be  in  need  since  he  might  procure  bread  by 
selling  his  apples.     '^  Then  buy  my  apples,^  observed  ibe 
Israelite  hawker,  ^^  buy  my  apples  ;^  to  which  request  my 
friend  answered  by  giving  him  some  pieces  of  silver  in  ex- 
change for  all  his  apples.     Having  safely  wrapt  up  his  cash 
in  paper,  and  thrust  it  in  his  bosom,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  pulled  the  skirt  of  my  friend^'s  coat,  which  he 
kissed,  and  then  raised  to  his  forehead,  and  in  a  pitiful 
voice  implored  Mr.  Paris  to  bestow,  in  charity,  an  aj^e 
upon  him  !    Yet  with  all  this,  even  a  Polish  Jew  is  suscep- 
tible of  liberal  feelings.     During  the  retreat  of  the  Frend^ 
one  of  their  generals,  harassed  by  the  Russian  troops,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating,  with  the  body  of  men  imder  hk 
command,  into  the  heart  of  a  forest,  in  hopes  of  iwfJfing 
good  his  escape  from  the  enemy.     A  Jew  having  observed 
this  manoeuvre,  followed  for  a  short  time  the  track  of  the 
French  corps,  watching  its  movements,  and  learning  the 
direction  it  had  taken.    Being  at  length  satisfied  on  both 
these  points,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  head-quarters 
of  Miloradovitch,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the  situation  of  the 
French  division.     That  general  availing  himself  of  the  m- 
formation,  was  enabled,  by  a  skilful  movement  of  part  of 
his  army,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make 
them  prisoners.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  Milorad<v 
vitch  took  out  his  purse  and  offered  it  to  the  Jewish  infor- 
mer.    Belying,  however,  for  once,  the  supposed  unaltera- 
ble mercenary  disposition  of  his  tribe,  the  Israelite  refused 
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to  touch  the  pcoffiered  gpft,  obierving,  that  in  tames  like 
those,  evea  a  Jew  oould  serve  mtbout  remuneration* 

The  road  on  which  we  were  now  travelling  was  but 
lately  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gonstantine,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  apfxroadi  to  St.  Petersburgh  fiom  the  seat  of 
his  military  command.  In  general  it  is  level,  save  where 
an  occasional  waving  or  undulating  line  extends  to  it  firom 
some  neighbouring  hillock  of  alluvial  soil.  Magnificent 
forests  of  larches,  firs,  pines,  and  other  winter  trees,  serve, 
^m  time  to  time,  to  break  .the  uniform  monotony  of  the 
best  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  road  passes 
through  Badzivilitzki  and  Chadof,  two  seccmd-rate  market 
tows,  in  which  nothing  can  equal  the  abject  appearance  at 
their  Hebrew  inhabitants.  The  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  ocmtinues  so  all  the  way  to  the  frontier  through  Bey- 
sagoly,  Montvidof,  and  Bobty.  We  need  not  have  been  in 
fnich  a  hurry  to  arrive  at.  Kovno,  for  we  found  that  we 
pould  not  pass  the  Niemen  before  daylight,  or  before  we 
had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremony  of  being  over- 
hauled by  the  custom-house  officers.  As  the  post-house, 
at  which  we  arrived  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  appeared 
very  clean,  and  the  people  civil,  we  were  reconciled  to  the 
detention,  and  lay  down  on  some  chairs,  there  being  no  bed 
unoccupied,  to  wait  the  proper  hour  for  the  inspection  of 
our  bi^gage.  This  took. place  at  about  twelve  o^clock, 
and  certainly  not  with  much  leniency  on  their  part.  But 
I  had  another  and  much  more  tedious  operation  to  submit 
to,  and  that  was  the  declaring  the  absolute  quantity  of 
money,  both  paper  and  silver,  of  the  currency  of  Russia, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  country  with  me  on  that  occasion. 
My  declaration  was  soon  ready ;  but  not  so  the  documents 
which  it  became  necessary  to  have  drawn  up  for  the  pu^ 
pose.  No  fewer  than  three  derks  were  employed  at  its 
concpction ;  a  fourth  was  making  a  protocol  of  the  decla^  * 
ration  in  a  large   register,   and  a  fifth  was  occupied  in 
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writing  aoineUiing  on  my  podorojna.  The  exportation  of 
bullion  is  under  a  heavy  restriction,  and  that  of  the  p^>er 
money  under  a  singular  rqrulation.  A  traveller  may  take 
out  of  the  Empire  as  much  of  the  latter  currency  as  he 
likes,  but  he  may  not  re-import  it.  Having  at  loigth  ob- 
tained every  necessary  dociunent,.  and  paid  the  usual  fees, 
which  are  trifling,  a  soldier  was  directed  to  take  them  to 
the  barrier  at  the  ferry,  and  present  them  to  the  proper 
authorities  as  their  warrant  for  allowing  us  to  pass  without 
interruption.  The  Niemen  is  here  not  very  wide ;  oui^ 
selves  and  carriage  crossed  it  in  a  large  boat  without  beii^ 
much  molested  by  the  floating  ice  which  just  then  was  de- 
scending the  river  in  great  masses. 

It  is  impossible,  on  crossing  this  river  at  this  very  spot, 
not  to  be  reminded  of  Segur^s  imposing  description  of 
Napoleon^s  passage  of  the  Niemen,  when  in  an  evfl  hour 
and  while  Russia  slept  in  profound  security,  he  invaded 
that  country  pn  the  23d  of  June  1812,  pouring  down 
from  the  Polish  provinces,  upon  the  left  bank,  a  little 
above  Kovno,  with  myriads  of  his  followers  eager  for  new 
conquests.  To  accomplish  his  hostile  designs,  he  ordered 
bridges  to  be  thrown  across  that  same  stream,  which  had 
only  a  few  years  before  borne  the  raft  that  witnessed 
his  solemn  protestations  of  peace  and  amity  to  Alexander. 
The  recollection  of  that  day  weighed  not  with  the  French 
leader,  who  now,  with  his  finger  extended  towards  the 
vast  empire  of  .that  Sovereign,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation ''  Forward  r  to  his  Vieille  Garde.  It  is  said  that 
as  he  approached  the  bank,  his  charger  stumbled,  and 
threw  him,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out  '^this  is  a 
bad  oinen  T  Yet  he  dashed  onward  beyond  the  bridge 
•with  a  few  squadrons,  i^d  first  plunging  into  the  forest 
which  borders  the  bank  on  which  my  travelling  companioa 
and  myself  now  stood,  urged  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed, 
as  if  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and  eager  to.  give  them 
battle.     He,  however,  looked  in  vain :  the  Russians  having 
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decided  on  a  steady  system  of  retreat,  had  withdrawn 
their  forces  from  the  neighbouring  heights ;  and  Napoleon 
shortly  after  again  descended  the  bank  with  his  guards 
towards  Kovno.  "  About  this  time,"  says  the  historian, 
*^  the  sky  became  obscured,  the  wind  rose,  and  whistling 
brought  to  the  ears  of  the  scared  army  of  Napoleon,  the 
sinister  mutterings  of  distant  thunders.  The  menacing 
aky ;  the  lowering,  heavy,  and  black  clouds  descending  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  to  plant  a  wall  there  to  repel 
invasion ;  the  sudden  darkness  that  gathered  around  the 
whole  army,  alarmed  even  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the 
followers  of  the  usurper,  and  their  hearts  sank  within  them. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  transitory  feeling,  and  vanished 
with  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  return  of  sunshine. 
Napoleon  penetrated  with  his  legions  into  the  interior,  im- 
pelled by  that  destiny  which  had  already  decreed  the  con- 
summation of  his  fate."  How  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
the  memorable  words  of  the  invader,  contained  in  the 
second  bulletin  of  his  military  proceedings  on  that  con- 
juncture, recoiled  on  himself !  '^  La  Russie  est  entrain^ 
par  la  fatalit^  I     Ses  destins  vont  s^aocomplir." 

The  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kovno  is  very  steep. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  frontier  and  first  custom- 
house of  the  Polish  kingdom,  the  principal  officer  of  which 
treated  us  with  the  greatest  civility.  After  ascending  the 
hill,  we  found  ourselves  crossing  vast  plains  of  arable  land, 
on  a  hard  macadamized  road.  How  immortal  the  Sur- 
veyor-general of  our  English  roads  has  made  his  name 
to  be !  In  a  few  short  years  his  system  has  found  its 
way  from  the  Land^s  End  and  Holyhead  to  Kovno  and 
Warsaw  !  Interminable  plains  sown  with  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  linseed,  and  hemp,  appeared  on  each  side  of  us ;  and 
the  sofl  almost  every  where  sandy  to  a  great  depth.  No 
enclosures  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  and  the  whole 
surface  seemed  indifferently  cultivated.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  post-houses,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
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best  sort  of  fiurm-houaes,  the  ooustry  presented  noduBg 
but  hovels  clustered  together  in  Tillages,  or  in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews.    The  foeting 
system  in  Poland  is  so  badly  managed,  that  we  were  not 
•only  debyed  at  eveiy  moment,  but  found  ourselves  liable 
to  impositions  of  every  description  from  the  post-mastecs^ 
whom,  I  must  say,  I  found  to  be  the  least  honest  among 
the  dishonest  of  that  class.    The  charges,  too,  are  exor* 
faitant:   and  yet  the  inhabitants  consult  not  their   real 
interest,  in  thus  thwarting  a  traveller  at  every  step,  aa  the 
post-masters  at  Boudka  and  Mariampdl,  and  many  otiMr 
places,  did  with  us.    For,  after  all,  take  away  Warsaw, 
and  who  would  care  to  see  or  post  through  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  besides?    To  a  person  sitting  quietly 
in  his  ehaiselangue  by  a  good  fireside  at  home,  or  in  one  of 
the  ample  chairs  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  library  at  ^^  the 
Travellers,^  the  peevishness  of  our  complaints  about  roads, 
horses,  and  postilions,  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  only 
worthy  to  excite  a  smile ;  but  were  he  to  find  himself,  at 
the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  without  once  having 
doffed  his  clothes,  approaching  an  intended  resting-place 
by  roads  which  oblige  him  to  go  at  a  snail's-paoe,  and  knee- 
deep  through  sands,  or  ascending  steep  hijls  glazed  over 
with  ice,  and  refusing  a  hold  to  the  feet  of  six  poor  meagre 
animals ;  were  he  to  find,  under  such  dicumstancee,  tha$ 
his  carriage  slips  backwards  and  drags  the  whole  team  along 
with  it ;  if  he  were,  about  the  middle  of  a  pitch-dark  night, 
lamps  out,  snow-hills  high  on  each  aide  of  the  road,  and 
the  track  of  that  road  lost,  to  be  suddenly  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by   the  summons  to  lend  a  hand  in  dearimr 
the  carriage  from  impediments  and  danger,    he  might 
then,  peradventure,  read  our  querulous  accounts  with  more 
sympathy  than  contempt.    At  all  events,  it  is  fit  that  tra- 
vellers, who  are  likely  to  direct  their  course  that  way, 
should  know  beforehand  what  they  are  to  expect,  and 
how  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet  such  difiiculties. 
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Notbii^  that  I  have  aeen  any  wh^^  else  bi  Europe  oaa 
give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  and  condition  of  from 
thirty  to  Softty  towns  and  villages  of  the  country  through 
whidi  we  passed.  Well  might  the  French  soldier  of  Nar 
pokon,  who  had  heerd  his  Polish  comrades  talk  highly  of 
their  country,  which  he  had  come  to  asabt  in  regenerating^ 
exdaim,  after  he  had  seen  its  wretched  conditioa:  ^^  Et  ces 
gueux  \k  appellent  cette  terre  une  patrie  !^  Who  would 
expect,  after  this  description,  to  find  at  a  miserable  hovel 
of  a  post-house,  in  which  there  was  just  room  enough  to 
give  us  shelter  for  a  few  hours,  a  piano,  le$  Cwfesskm 
de  RousseaUf  and  Scott'^s  Guy  Mannering  in  a  Poliih  dress? 
yet  such  was  the  case  at  Mariampol. 

The  line  of  road  we  were  now  following  has  been  sig* 
nalized  by  the  memc»«ble  retreat  of  the  French  anny,  the 
lemnant  of  which  reached  Lomza  long  after  their  leader, 
who,  more  fortunate,  because  more  rapid  in  his  retrograde 
movements,  found  shelter  in  that  small  town  for  a  few 
hours,  and  was  supplied  with  refi^shments  by  the  mm 
who  performed  the  same  kind  office  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  Corsican.  Beyond 
Ostrolenza,  a  small  but  neat  town,  five  Polish  miles  farther 
than  Lomza,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Narev,  a  shallow 
but  wide  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  whidi  stands  PuL- 
tusk,  the  most  important  town  we  had  seen  since  Mittau, 
It  is  built  on  irregular  grounds,  part  of  which  stands  high* 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  of  brick  and  stone — the  old 
consists  of  miserable  timber-houses  falling  to  decay.  Ther^ 
is  a  connderable  garrison.  The  main  road  to  Warsaw 
oondnues  on  the  right  of  the  Narev,  running  parallel  with 
It  The  whole  extent  of  the  road  is  hard  and  macadamized* 
The  post-house  at  Pultusk  boasts  of  a  really  comfortable 
and  dean  sitting-room,  which  reminded  us  of  better  days 
**«o  little  accustomed  had  we  been  to  any  thing  so  good, 
nnoe  we  entered  Poland. 

The  approach  to  the  capital  of  Poland  is  worthy  of  its 
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reputation.  The  road,  which  is  new^  is,  in  every  smae  of 
the  word,  pretty  throughout  the  last  stage,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  crosses  some  forests  of  oaks  and  other  statdy 
trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills  that  have  been  cut  down  in 
order  to  level  the  road,  have  been  mostly  dressed  with 
turf;  and  the  whole  road  to  Prague  presents  an  even,  haid, 
and  smooth  surface,  over  which  were  travelling  market- 
carts,  horses,  and  numerous  parties  of  people  of  all 
descriptions. 

Our  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Poland  was  impeded 
and  considerably  retarded  by  a  series  of  the  most  annoying 
formalities  to  which  a  traveller  can  be  subjected.     I  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  them,  either  in  France 
or  in  Prussia,  and  still  less  at  the  gates  of  St  Petersburgh. 
These  formalities  cost  us  several  roubles,  which  we  would 
have  willingly  tripled  to  be  spared  the  loss  of  time  they 
necessarily  occasioned.     We  had  arrived  at  the  first  barrier 
in  the  suburb  of  Prague  at  about  four  o''clock  P.  M . ;  and 
were  not  comfortably  settled  at  an  hotel  until  nearly  seven, 
the  interval  having  been  employed  first  in  delivering  our 
passports  at  the  outer  gate,  next   in  submitting  to  the 
examination  of  the  octroi^  (excise,)  thirdly  in  waiting  for 
billets  of  residence,  in  lieu  of  our  passports,  and  fourthly, 
in  showing  the  said  billets  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge/  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  continue  our  course.     All  these 
several  operations  were  accompanied  by  interrogatories, 
the  answers  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  enter  in  particular 
registers;  and  as  the  whole  was  transacted  by  eoldiers, 
and  custom-house  guards,  neither  of  them  the  best  scholars 
in  the  world,  nor  speaking  any  other  language  under  the 
sun  except  Polish,  it  may  be  imagined  how  expeditiously  all 
the  ceremonies  were  got  through,  and  how  good-humouredly 
we  must  have  submitted  to  them.     To  make  the  matter 
worse,  I  found  at  this  place,  as  I  had  done  at  most  of 
the  post  stations  on  the  road  before,  that  the  distincdve 
appellation  of  ^*  Doctor,""  by  which  I  was  designated  in  the 
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passport  obtained  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  a  source  of 
annoyance,  inasmuch  as  the  moment  it  had  been  read, 
the  carriage  was  beset  by  the  sick  and  the  lame  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  with  that  disgusting  mahidy  of  the 
hair,  the  plica  ;  others  covered  all  over  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt ;  a  third  class  with  agues ;  many  with  sore  eyes ; 
and  lastly  women  with  their  infirm  infants  asking' for 
advice.  Heaven  knows  that  a  physician  must  ever  feel 
gratified  when  he  thinks  that  his  services  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  need  them;  but  there  must  be  a  tempus 
medicandi  in  this  world,  as  well  as  a  tempus  edendi  and 
tempus  ridendi;  and  assuredly  the  opportunity  was  ill- 
chosen  on  the  present  occasion.  At  several  of  the  placies 
on  the  road  where  the  same  application  was  made,  my 
travelling  companion  served  as  interpreter ;  and  the  people, 
who  appeared  very  thankful  for  either  a  Latin  or  a  French 
prescription,  informed  us  that  there  was  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  a  medical  man  to  be  had,  or  that 
he  must  be  fetched  from  a  very  considerable  distance; 
so  that  a  great  many  of  the  agricultural  districts  were 
completely  deprived  of  the  comforts  which  our  art  can 
a£Pord.  Some  ill-natured  plaisant  may  be  inclined  to  ex- 
claim at  this  piece  of  information,  ^^felices  nimium  r  be. ; 
but  our  applicants  showed  themselves  to  be  of  a  difierent 
way  of  thinking. 

We  crossed  the  Vistula,  at  last,  over  a  bridge  of  >  boats, 
which  we  found  crowded  to  excess,  and  which  is  divided 
lengthwise  in  the  middle,  the  people  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections being  compelled  to  take  their  proper  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion.  We  ascended  a  long  and  steep  hill, 
and  penetrated  into  the  best  quarter  of  the  town,  where, 
after  going  the  rounds  of  the  principal  inns,  which  we 
found  quite  full,  we  were  deposited  at  the  new  H6tel  de 
PEurapey  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  house,  in  which  we 
agreed  to  pay  eighteen  sloty  (florins,  of  60  kreutzers  each, 
or  9s.)  per  diem,  for  three  excellent  rooms  on  the  ground 
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floor.  The  night  wbkh  ftdlowed,  after  nine  days  and 
nights  passed  in  a  carriage,  would  have  been  iM^sed  in 
an  equally  profound-  ifeep^  even  had  ou^  beds  been  worse 
than  we  found  the^,  and  they  were  hard  enough.  Tet 
hours^  rest  proved  ifiufficient  t6  restore  both  of  us  to  otir 
wonted  energy  and  elasticity»  and^  we  sallied  forth,  after 
eating  an  exoellent  breakfast,  in  one  df  the  neat  and  li^it 
open  carriages  of  the  pkce,  to'ddiver  a  letter  or  two  of  in* 
troduction,  and«to  visit  some  friends. 

The  general  appearance  of 'tha  dty  of  Warsaw  is  favour- 
able :  its  details  we  found*  adU  more. so.  But  my  observa- 
tions principally  apply  to  the  modcarn  "parti  of -the  town, 
in  which  are  the  most  Jaahioifiible  streets  and  squares ;  such 
as  iheMMou?af  -(Honey^streek,)  in  wluch  our  inn  was  aito- 
aled;  the  Nowy  Swiaty  (the  New  World);  the  one  the 
Bond-street,- and  the  other,  the-Reg^dt-street,  of  Wai*saw; 
the  J^ktoralnup  (Biectoral-tftreet)-;  the  Dluga^  (Long- 
street)  4  the  Krdhwska,  and  the  SenafoHka,  (the  Royal  and 
Senate-streets,)  together  with  the*  Place  de  Saxe,  de  Mark- 
vUUy  and  dn  Roi  Sigumend^    The  streets  am  badly  paved, 

'  and  have  no  trdttairs;  they  greatly  -resemble,  those  of  Paris. 
Of  about  four  thousand  houses,  which  are  large  enough  to 
give  shelter  to  a  population  of  123,000  inhabitants,  one- 
fourth  only  are  built  of  wood,  that  style  of  oonstructioa 

'  being  no  longer  permitted.  The  houses  are  numbered  as 
in  the  {xindpal  towns  in  Lombardy,  in  one  continued  series, 
throughout  the  city,  beginning  from  the  royal  palace, 
whidi  is  numbered  one.  The  palaces,  pubMc  buildings, 
and  many  of  the  mansions  of  noblemen,  or  wealthy  oxn- 
moners,  are  on  a  large  scalei»  very  showy,  and  in  general 
v»y  striking  for  their  architectural  designs.  I  have  in- 
trpduoed  one  or  two  IQustrative  specimens  of  modem 
Polish  architecture,  which,  I  think,  will  bear  me  out  in 
my  Assertion.  The  town  is  very  picturesquely  dii^MMed 
on  a  hill  q{  oonsideraUe  elevation,  which  forms  the  left 
ImA  of  the  yiatula;.  and.  the  Zaasakspreadbig-itil  wide 
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wings  midvay  between  that  river  and  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  forms  a  principal  and  an  attractive  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, which  is  crowded  with  handsome  architectural  ele- 
vations ;  some  striking  churches  and  many  towering  spires 
chequering,  at  different  heights,  the  distant  horizon,  A 
bridge  of  boats,  3280  feet  long,  joins  the  city  to  the  Fau- 
bourg of  Prague,  through  which  we  had  entered  Warsaw, 
and  which,  from  an  important  and  almost  historical  citadel 
in  forma:  times,  has,  through  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  sandy  plain,  with  a  few 
dwelling-houses  scattered  over  it.  An  iron  suspension- 
bridge,  on  a  new  plan,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Metza,  is 
about  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  in  existence. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  general  aspect 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and  .those  of  the  capital  we 
had  just  left.     Here  is  less  admixture  of  foreign  blood 
and  foreign  manners.     Warsaw  has  its  own  peculiar  co- 
lour ;  it  is  that,  I  believe,  of  the  nation  generally. '  The 
women  are  handsomer  than  the  men ;  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  impression  I  received  was  of  an  opposite  nature.     The 
absence  of  those  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent in  all  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capital,  tends, 
perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give  to  the  capital  of 
Poland  a  mcNre  European  aspect,  as  far  as  the  population 
only  is  concerned ;  but  there  is  something  else  that  contri- 
butes to  produce  that  effect.     The  Poles  are  uniformly 
more  m^rry,  they  are  loud  chatterers,  fond  of  amusement, 
and  as  partial  to  living  in  the  open  air,  doing  nothing,  as 
the  Pmtianfainiants  and  the  habitues  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Luxembourg  are ;  to 
which  class  of  people  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare 
them,  in  many  other  respects.     They  also  do  business  dif- 
ferently ;  their  shops  and  public  places  of  amusements  are 
iBore  like  those  of  any  other  European  dty  farther  south ; 
ted  their  minagej  if  I  am  to  judge  from  that  of  two  or 
Atee  good  families,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  recdved 
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during  our  slay,  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  than 
of  the  Russians.  These  gay  people  have  now  got  what 
they  were  never  able  to  keep  quietly,  a  Royal  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly  wjth  a  far  better  chance  of  success  than 
under  former  circumstances.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  as 
King  of  Poland,  commissions  a  lieutenant  to  represent  him 
in  the  civil  government,  and  names  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  united  Russo-Polish  armies.  The  former  is  sdected 
among  the  natives  of  Poland,  most  conspicuous  for  rank, 
character,  and  reputation.  The  late  Prince  Joseph 
Zajaczek  filled  that  high  office  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  last  year;  and  it  was  vacant  wh&k  we 
were  at  Warsaw.  The  King's  Lieutenant  (Namieatnik 
Krola)  resides  in  a  handsome  building,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  princely  family  pf  the  Radiziwill.  The  Orand-duke 
Constantine  is  commander-in-chief;  and  in  that  capacity 
he  exercises  an  absolute  control  over  the  Russian  and 
Polish  military  forces.  His  Imperial  Highness  reviews 
the  best  part  of  the  garrison  of  Warsaw  daily  on  the  Place 
de  Saxe,  a  large  open  square,  facing  a  palace  of  that  name. 
As  we  had  letters  for  one  of  his  military  secretaries,  and 
for  that  gentleman'^s  brother,  General  Fanshawe,  who, 
having  formerly  served  the  Grand-duke  as  aid-Je-camp, 
enjoys  at  present  a  great  share  of  his  confidence,  we  called 
upon  the  former  at  his  office  early  in  the  morning,  when 
we  learned  that  his  Imperial  Highness  had  desired  that  we 
should  be  presented  to.  him  after  parade  by  the  General, 
whom  we  proceeded  immediately  to  join  on  the  ground. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square ;  the  officers 
of  the  tltat  Major y  and  colonels  of  regiments,  being  group- 
ed in  the  centre.  There  were  about  two  thousand  men 
reviewed,  including  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  ooa- 
stituted  the  military  force  destined  to  do  duty  for  that  day 
in  Warsaw.  The  appearance  of  these  troops,  particularly  of 
the  guards,  the  hussars  and  lancers,  and,  above  all,  ci  that 
species  of  force,  called  Les  Hulansj  so  exclusively 
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was  admirable.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  soldier-like 
set  of  men  than  these  appeared  to  me ;  and  the  General 
informed  me  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  such  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  MTiile  the  preparatory  mili- 
tary evolutions  were  going  on,  we  stood  aloof  from  the 
officers^  circle.  At  half-past  ten  o^cIock  precisely,  an  ele- 
gant calash,  drawn  by  two  horses,  arrived  on  the  ground, 
the  drums  beating  a  general  roulade,  as  his  Imperial  High- 
ness alighted  from  the  carriage.  He  walked  briskly  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  square,  addressing  General  Fan- 
shawe,  who  had  left  us  to  go  to  him.  When  all  the 
troops  had  filed  off  before  His  Imperial  Highness,  and  he 
had  issued  the  order  of  the  day,  and  given  general  instruc- 
tions to  the  colonels  of  regiments,  the  General  beckoned  us 
to  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  where  the  Grand- 
duke  was  surrounded  by  all  his  staff;  and  upon  my  name 
being  mentioned  by  the  Generals,  his  Imperial  Highness 
stepped  briskly  forward  to  where  I  stood,  and  having 
desired  me  to  keep  myself  covered,  asked,  in  a  very  rapid 
manner,  a  variety  of  questions  respecting  England,  men- 
tioning the  names  of  several  illustrious  or  eminent  persons, 
respecting  whom  he  was  desirous  of  information ;  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Continent  I  had  visited,  and  lastly, 
whether  her  Majesty  the  Empress-mother  and  the  reigning 
Empress  of  Russia  were  in  perfect  health  when  I  left  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh;  upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Dieu  soit  loueT*  Turning  afterwards  to  General  Fan- 
shawe,  he  told  him  not  to  fail  to  show  me  the  military  hos- 
pitals. ^'  Je  serais  bien  aise  de  connottre  1&  dessus  son  opi- 
nion.^ Having  informed  his  Imperial  Highness,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  of  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  that  I  was  not 
travelling  for  pleasure,  but  was  on  my  way  to  England,  to 
resume  the  duties  of  my  profession ;  he  requested  ijiat  I 
would  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  he  would  give  orders  to  be  sent  to  me  before  my  de- 
parture^ and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  took  his  leave. 
VOL.   II.  2  m 
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The  Grand-duke,  though  above  the  middle  statuie,  ii 
not  so  tall  as  either  of  his  two  brothers ;  he  stoops  a  little, 
yet  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  and  a  considerable 
embwipointy  he  has  a  very  military  appearance.    He  was 
dressed  in  a  green  uniform  much  ierrey  and  wore  the  cocked 
hat  aa  his  late  Imperial  brother  used  to  do,  square  in  front, 
and  inclined  a  little  on  one  side.     It  struck  both  my  young 
friend  and  myself,  that  he  resembled  not  a  little  the  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  we  had  so  often  seen  at 
St.  Petersburgh.    He  has  the  habit  of  rubbing  his  hands 
briskly  together,  like  a  man  who  is  pleased ;  and  he  seve- 
ral  times  expressed  his  satisfaction  in   that  manner,  at 
particular  officers  and  regiments,  as  they  passed  by  him 
in  columns.     The  Grand-duke  Constantine  is  much  liked, 
both  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  yet  it  is  not  fit>m 
any    leniency   used   towards   them   when  in  tault;   far 
although  he  has  never  been  known  to  forget  to  recom- 
pense his  men  when  they  deserved   it,  military  delin- 
quency or  neglect  have  invariably  met  with  punishment 
He  is,  indeed,  very  strict  in  r^ard  to  military  discipline^ 
and  seldom  misses  to  attend  the  parade  ;  and  then  only 
in  consequence  of  extremely  bad  weather.    He  rises  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  transacts  business  with 
his  military  secretary  until  eight  o'clock,  breakfiisting  in 
the  meanwhile.    From  that  hour  until  nine,  he  receives 
the  officers  on  duty,  and  the  military  reports  of  -the  day. 
After  the  parade,  and  until  two  o'clock,  he  transacts  busi- 
ness with  Baron  Mohrenheun,  who  is  at  the  head  of  his 
ChancelUrie.  He  next  drives  or  rides  out  till  three  o'clock, 
when  he  dines  en  fandlle  ;  seldom  giving  any  gala  dinners, 
except  on  grand  occasions.    At  five,  he  retires  to  his  pri- 
vate apartment,  reads,  or  takes  a  siesta ;  after  which  he 
dresses  for  the  play»  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ooii>- 
pany,  and  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.    The  Grand-duke 
seems  to  get  through  a  great  deal  of  business,  by  this  regu- 
lar mode  of  active  life,  which  he  seldom  varies.    He  con- 
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fines  Unuelf  eatirdy  to  his  military  jurisdiction^  and  never 
interferes  with  the  adnunistration  of  the  civil  gavemment, 
the  entire  machinery  of  which  is,  with  a  peculiar  deUcacy  of 
feding  and  soundness  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  So* 
vereign,  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  purely  Polish  offi. 
een ;  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Lombardo-V enetian 
kingdom,  which  is  overrun  with  Austrian  lieutenants,  oonu 
missaries,  administrators,  judges,  employis  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  even  professors  of  universities  sent  thither  by  the 
Monarch  to  lecture  to  an  audience,  with  whose  language 
they    are    thoroughly    unacquainted.    The    Qrand-duke 
Constantine  resides,  in  general,  at  a  country-house  called 
Belvedere,  and  Eves  very  happily  with  Jeanne  Orazynska 
Princess  of  Lowicz,  whom  he  chose  in  1830  for  his  con- 
sort, after  his  divorce  from  his  former  Orand-duchos,  of 
the  family  of  Goburg.     His  attachment  to  her  is  said  to 
be  unabated,  and  puUic  report  ascribes  to  that  lady  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  the  Grand-duke,  which  she  is  said 
to  have  exercised  in  a  discreet,  judicious,  and  most  salutary 
manner.    Both  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  fiunilies  of 
distinction  resident  in  the  capital,  all  of  whom,  I  understood, 
unite  with  one  voice  in  speaking  favourably  of  the  Prin* 
oess^s  amiable  disposition  and  distinguished  manners.    The 
Grand-duke  is  very  fond  of  children,  and  attached  to  his 
own,  even  those  which  are  not  bom  in  wedlock.    We  met 
one  of  them  in  the  evening  at '  a  party,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Polish  army,  by  a  French  lady  now  dead ;  he  is  much  che« 
fished  by  the  father,  seems  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  is 
▼ery  mudi  liked  in   society.    His  name  is  Paul  Con.- 
atantinovitch.    The  disinterested  manner  in  which  the 
Grand-duke  surrendered  his  daim  to .  the  throne  of  his 
lathers,  raised  his  character  with  the  Polish  people,  even 
higher  than  it  stood  before,  when  by  his  impartial  conduct 
flince  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-chief,  he  was  said 
already  to  have  conciliated  their  regard.    Constantine,  it 
will  be  recollected,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  that  claim 

2  M  2 
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a^  fiur  back  as  1890,  the  year  of  his  second  maniage ;  and* 
in  a  more  formal  and  legal  manner,  renounced  the  suc- 
cession in  the  hands  of  late  Emperor,  as  appeared  from 
official,  documents  published  at  the  accession  cf  his  present 
Imperial  Majesty. 

Although  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the  Grand-duke  is,  as  I 
observed,  in  great  favour  with  the  army,,  both  Polish  and 
Russian.  General  Fanshawe  assured  me  that.no  ooin- 
mander-in-chief  can  be  more  beloved  than  Gonstantine  is 
by  the  whole  Polish  army,  to  whom  he  behaves  with  great 
affection  when  their  conduct  is  meritorious.  He  knows 
almost  every  soldier  by  name,  and  can  relate  the  history  of 
almost  every  veteran  in  his  guards.  During  the  visit 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  paid  to  Warsaw  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Grand*duke 
Gonstantine  evinced,  by  his  own  example,  how  sincerely  he 
felt  the  value  of  military  subordination ;  for  during  the 
short  stay  of  the  Duke  at  Warsaw,  he  insisted  on  consider- 
ing his  Grace  as  his  superior  officer,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  one  of  the  three  Russian  marshals,  and  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  assembled  troops  received  orders  from,  and 
iqade  the  general  report  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  to,  his 
Grace  at  the  parade.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  equal  the 
urbanity  and  high  personal  regard  toward  his  illustrious 
visitor,  •  which  the  Grand-duke  evinced  by  his  conduct  on^ 
that  occasion. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  dinner-time,  in  vi- 
siting the  different  establishments,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  of  the  Polish  capital — ^the  day  proving  not  only 
favourable  for  that  purpose,  but  so  warm,  that  we  were 
glad  to  cast  off  our  Russian  garments  for  the  time.  At 
five  we  assembled  to  dinner  at  General  {"anshawe's  bro- 
ther's, where  a  select  company  had  been  invited,  which 
ended  in  a  regular  evening  party,  thus  affording  us  some 
means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  society  at  Warsaw.  The. 
father  of  our  host,  who  had  for  many  years  been  an  invalid^ 
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naade  his  appearance  at  dinner,  merely,  a8  he  said,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  my  young  tra- 
velling companion  and  myself,  on  *^  dear  and  good  old 
England,"^    in   whose  glory   and  prosperity  the  gallant 
geninipd  seemed  to  take  as  lively  an  interest  as  if  he  had 
not  been  separated  from  his  native  country  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.     The  General  appeared  much  advanced  in 
years,  and  to  be  labouring  under  a  chronic  and  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.    Having  been  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  health,  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  convey 
an   unfavourable  opinion   of  his   case.     A  few  months 
sufficed    to  verify  the  prediction,  which,  however,  I  did 
not  communicate  in  a  direct  manner  to  his  sons,  whose 
warm  attachment  to  their  parent  loved  rather  to  be  de- 
ceived respecting  the  real  state  of  his  health.     General 
and  Senator  Henry  .Fanshawe  died  at  Warsaw  on  the 
2Sd  of   February    1828,    scarcely  two    month    after   I 
had  seen  him.     He  had  served  in  the  English  army  up 
to  the    rank  of  Colonel,   when  he  entered   the  Russian 
service,  under   the  reign  of  Catherine,   with  the   same 
rank,  about  the  year  1785.     He  fought  in  Sweden  and 
Turkey,  and  received  honorary  distinctions  for  his  bravery 
on  both  occasions.     A  few  years  afterwards  Catherine 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  in  1800 
the   Emperor  Paul   raised  him   to   that  of  Lieutenant- 
general,   appointing  him  at   the  same  time   General-in- 
chief,  and  Grovemor-general  of  Kieff.     During  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  1812,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  blockading  army  before  Dantzig,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg.    At  the  conclusion 
of  that  campaign  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where, 
as  a  recompense  for  his  long  services,  he  was  named  Senator, 
and  received  an  arenda  or  estate.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-tw:o  years,  leaving  five  sons,,  three  of  whom  are  in 
the  Russian  service,  namely  the  General,  another  who  is 
Military  Secretary  to  Constantine,  already  mentioned,  and 
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a  third  also  a  Qeneral  in  the  Russian  anny ;  and  two  in 
England,  one  of  whom  is  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  other  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  Polish  army  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  very 
young  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  regulation, 
which  limits  their  term  of  service  to  ten  years.  Many  c^ 
them,  and  their  subaltern  officers,  however,  remain  longer, 
firom  pure  attachment  to  the  service;  and  in  that  case,  they 
receive  some  mark  of  distinction,  and  an  augmentation  of 
pay,  in  proportion  to  the  additional  number  of  years  during 
which  they  have  served.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Russian  army,  in  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  excepting  that  the  Russian  soldier  must 
be  in  the  army  twenty-three,  instead  of  ten  years.  The 
reputation  which  the  military  administration  of  Constan- 
tine  has  acquired  of  late  years,  for  justice  and  impartiality. 
General  Fanshawe  informs  me,  has  been  the  cause  of  at- 
tracting a  very  considerable  number  of  volunteers,  who 
present  themselves  almost  every  day,  in  order  to  enter  the 
military'  service.  It  is  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  War- 
saw amounts,  at  least,  to  20,000  meu,  including  cavalry, 
all  of  whom  are  lodged  in  magnificent  barracks,  much  in  the 
style  of  those  of  St.  Petersburgh.  A  curious  practice  oIk 
tains,  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Polish  army,  if 
I  recollect  right,  which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  very 
salutary  results.  It  consists  in  giving  an  allowance  of  mcmqr 
to  them,  in  lieu  of  provisions ;  experience  having  proved, 
that  when  the  soldier  subsists  entirely  on  his  own  pay,  he 
becomes  more  careful,  economical,  and  attentive :  shows  a 
greater  aptitude  for  subordination,  and  abstains  from  in- 
dulging in  those  irregularities  which  bespeak  a  reIaxati<Hi 
of  discipline.  The  number  of  crimes  in  the  army,  and  of 
cases  of  desertion,  is  said  to  have  considerably  diminished 
from  year  to  year  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  in 
question.     The  system,  -too,  allows  of  another  scheme,  said 
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to  b^  productive  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian,  which  has  been  carried  into  effect  once  or  twice  al- 
ready, namely,  the  assembUng  of  the  whole,  or  best  part  of 
the  army,  on  different  points  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
produce  to  the  encamped  regiments.  Such  a  reunion  of  the 
Polish  army  took  place  in  1823,  at  Brzesc,  where  it  was 
found  to  fulfil  every  expectation. 
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POLAND.— WARSAW   CONTINUED. 

The  Zameck.— Numerous  aod  valuable  Paintings,  by  Canaletto. — 
The  Ball-Room.^The  Presentation  Hall.— Bacciaielli.-»The  old 
Sovereigns  of  Poland.—The  Hall  of  Assembly  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Diet.^Radicals  m  the  Diet.— Polish  Legislators. — Peui-on  fdre  ume 
Nation  de  la  Pologne  ^—Liberty  of  Speech  in  doors. — Present  Govem- 
mentof  Poland.— The  Ckarie  Coruiituttonelle, — Polish  Conspiracies.— 
Subjects  for  Melodramas. — ^The  National  Archives. — ^The  Palais  db 
Saxe  and  its  Public  Gardens. — Palace  of  Government. — A 
Jumble. — ^The  President  of  the  Senate. — The  Marieville  Bazaar  — . 
Macadam  at  Warsaw,  and  Macadam  in  London. — ^The  Catholic 
Churches — ^The  Lutheran  Church. — National  Monuments. — Prince 
Poniatowsky. — ^The  Ujazdow.— Laziekki. — Mosaic— Polish  Nobility. 
— Ch&teau  of  Villanov. — ^The  University  of  Warsaw. — Collec- 
tions.— System  of  Education  ..-.Modes  of  Electing  Professors  con- 
trasted.—The  Great  Russo- Polish  Hospital. — Dr.  Florio.— Tight  Dress 
and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.— Digression  on  Prussic  Acid. — ^The  Jews. 
— ^Ton  of  Society. — Condition  of  the  People. — Dwarfs.— Ministerial 
Expos^  of  the  State  of  the  Nation. — ^Count  Mostowski.— Religious 
Worship  in  Poland. — Public  Instruction.— Administration  of  Justice. 
^Pain  of  Death.  How  inflicted. — The  Man- woman. — Landed  In- 
terest.— Remedy  against  low  Prices. — Population  of  Poland.^Na- 
tional  Manufactures. — ^Internal  Communication  and  Nav^tion. — 
General  Police. — Mines. — Finance. 

Thb  Zameck  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  is  the 
name  given  to  the  palace  of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Poland, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.     It  was  erected 
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under  Sigismond  III.,  enlarged  by  Augustus  II.,  and 
completed  by  order  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski. 
Two  things  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  in  this 
palace.  First,  a  very  spacious  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  pictures  by  Canaletto  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  of  the  very  first  merit,  representing  all  the  re- 
markable buildings,  streets,  and  environs  of  Warsaw; 
among  which,  I  noticed  the  large  painting  by  that  master, 
of  a  view  of  that  capital,  taken  from  Prague,  which  the 
French  had  carried  ofi^  to  Paris,  and  which  was  afterwards 
restored.  Canaletto  spent  some  time  at  Warsaw.  Se- 
condly, the  Ball  Room,  in  which  marble  ornaments  and 
gilt  bronze  decorations  have  been  unsparingly  employed, 
and  produce,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  plafond  is  executed  by  the  elder  Bacciarelli :  but 
some  of  the  best  efforts  of  this  artist  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Presentation-hall;  in  which  there  are  six  very  large 
paintings,  representing  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Poland.  The  composition  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  pictures,  merits  great  commendation,  and 
can  only  be  found  fault  with  on  account  of  the  faintness  of 
their  colouring.  Bacciarelli  painted  at  Warsaw,  in  I78O. 
The  weU-fed,  fair-faced,  and  sensual-looking  sovereigns, 
and  their  courtiers,  which  that  artist  has  portrayed  in  his 
historical  pictures,  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  a 
race  of  monarchs,  most  of  whom  made  themselves  more 
conspicuous  for  boudoir  gallantrt/^  than  for  gallantry  in  the 
field.  The  imagination  really  revolts  at  the  recollection 
of  those  scenes  of  depravity  which  these  productions  of 
Bacciarelli,  and  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  other 
Polish  warriors,  by  the  same  artist,  placed  in  a  red  and  a 
black. marble  hall,  are  calculated  to  suggest. 

Connected  with  the  Zamech  is  the  Great  Hall  of  Ass^n* 
bly  of  the  Senate,^  and  that  of  the  Diet  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  then  preparing  for  the  session  about  to  be  held. 
The  history  of  this  representative  body  is  by  no  means 
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creditable  to  the  human  mind.  With  all  the  eztrayi^aiil 
notions  of  a  people  who  alFect  to  fed  the  great  impcHtanoe 
of  their  destiny  as  a  nation,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Diet  are  said  to  combine  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  craft 
which  altogether  unfits  them  for  the  functions  of  legialaton. 
Their  best  orators,  and  there  are  only  three  or  four  of 
them,  are  violent  demagogues,  who  retail  all  the  trash 
they  have  picked  up  of  the  French  saiJitant  philoaofdiers, 
or  in  the  Opposition  papers  of  this  country  and  France, 
whenever  they  have  had  opportunities  of  perusing  them  in 
the  course  of  their  rambles  through  Europe  in  seardi  of 
adventures.  It  is  said  that  the  worst  feature  in  some  of 
the  dqiuties  of  the  Polish  provinces  is  a  proneneas  to 
swerve  from  truth,  so  that  with  difllculty  one  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  yield  credence  to  their  assertions  in  the 
Diet.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  however,  that  the  m^o- 
rity  are  fsr  better  qualified  for  their  situation  in  point  of 
moral  conduct ;  though  they  are  wanting  in  those  particu- 
lar talents  which  seem  indispensable  to  constitute  the  refNre- 
sentatives  of  the  nation  as  legislators.  The  members  of  the 
Polish  Diet  have  an  unlimited  Uberty  of  speech  in  their 
chamber ;  and  a  few  of  them  are  said  to  avail  themselvea 
of  that  privilege  not  unsparingly,  without  being  in  the 
least  molested  for  it.  Every  thing  uttered  within  the  hall 
of  the  Diet  is  held  sacred,  and  exposes  the  speaker  to  no 
unpleasant  result :  but  this  unfettered  eloquence  must  not 
be  heard  beyond  the  threshold  of  that  assembly.  There 
are  in  Poland,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  some  really 
excellent  men — a  few  highly-gifted  individuals,  and  still 
fewer,  but  still  some,  men  of  talent ;  but  in  the  aggregate 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Poles  are  not  construdedj 
either  physically  or  morally,  to  form  one  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean families ;  in  one  word,  that  it  has  never  been  their  fate, 
nor  ever  will  be,  to  constitute  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
The  worst  present  that  Napoleon  (who,  by  the  by,  made 
the  only  good  use  which  he  could  make  of  the  Poles,  that 
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of  makiBg  them  fight  his  battles)  ever  offered  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Poland,  was  the  declaration  that  they  ought 
and  deserved  to  be  formed  into  a  nation.    The  experience 
of  centuries  gainsays  the  French  captain,  whose  every  poli- 
tical calculation  has  been  a  blunder,  whose  every  apoph- 
thymic  expression  has  involved  a  contradiction.  Those  who 
know  the  Poles  well,  assure  me  that  they  are  not  susceptible  . 
of  nationalization.     **  Les  Polonais  sont  les  juifs  politiques 
de  TEurope.    Comme  ceux  d^Israel  ils  ne  trouveront  jamais 
leur  Palestine ;    leur  destin  est  d^errer,^  once  observed  to 
me  the  late  very  acute  and  witty  Due  de  Brancas.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  them  the 
form  of  government  which  they  desired,  and  has  put  himself 
at  their  head.     He  allows  them  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
with  their  own  men,  and  interferes  little  with  their  private 
notions  cd  fas  and  nefas ;  being  satisfied  if  they  perform 
ostensibly,  at  least,  those  public  duties  which  have  de- 
volved on  them.     The  only  symptom  of  Imperial  authority 
which  betrays  itself  in  the  legislative  chambers,  is  the  pre-' 
sence  of  a  representative  of  the  monarch,  who  sits  in  the 
hall  at  a  separate  table,  makes  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  reports  to  the  Sovereign,  in  order  to 
take  his  commands  respecting  them.     Even  before  this 
officer.  Monsieur  ■■  ,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party 

at  the  Diet,  has  frequently  launched  forth  imprecations 
against  superiority  of  rank,  aristocracy  in  general,  and 
the  folly  of  distinctions  in  society ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
would  have  added,  the  distinction  of  purses,  but  that  he 
was  afraid  of  a  rebuke  from  some  of  his  own  party,  who 
have  made  up  large  purses  by  contracts  with  the  former  Re- 
publican Governments  of  th^  country;  though  they  now  find 
that  the  better  regulated  forms  of  monarchical  administra- 
tion are  not  favourable  to  such  unnatural  accumulations. 

Except  that  it  is  not  quite  so  large,  the  Hall  of  the 
Polish  Diet  may  be  said  to  resemble,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  appeared  with  its  temporary 
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gallery  during  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  This  rooniy 
in  which  the  Lieutenant  of  an  absolute  Monarch  sits  to 
watch  over  the  popular  debates,  resounds  often  in  the 
course  of  the  sittings,  with  the  words  *^  Charte  constitu- 
tionelle,  qu^on  invoque  en  Pologne  comme  on  Finvoque 
k  Paris,^  without  well  knowing  what  it  means.  One 
need  only  read  the  detailed  account  of  the  absurd  and 
crude  notions  entertained  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
rank,  both  in  society  and  in  the  military  service,  during  a 
period  of  conspiracy,  or  the  prevalence  of  secret  societies, 
which,  with  appellations,  articles,  and  purposes  mostly 
ridiculous,  and  many  of  them  highly  criminal,  continued 
to  threaten  Poland  from  1814  to  1826,  when  the  whole 
affair  was  blown  up  and  put  an  end  to  by  timely  inter- 
ference. I  wonder  that  our  composers  of  serious  mdlo- 
drames  have  not  dipped  into  the  history  of  those  secret 
societies  for  subjects  or  episodes  to  write  upon,  were  it 
only  for  the  romantic  names  of  the  individuals  implicated 
in  them.  What  glorious  dramatis  persontg  such  names  as 
Lukasinski,  Uminski,  Kosakowski,  Morawski,  Pradzynski, 
and  Szczaniecki,  or  Wierzbolowicz,  (dulcia  nominal)  would 
have  made !  In  addition  to  these  our  dramatic  writers 
would  have  found  some  curious  scenes,  accounts  of  mid- 
night meetings,  imprecations,  and  ceremonies,  with  as  much 
of  mummery  besides,  as  would  have  amused  a  pit  and  gal- 
lery, to  whidi  the  sight  of  a  Prince  Radzi  will  playing  the  part 
of  a  conspirator  would  have  been  an  unprecedented  spectacle. 
On  the-  ground  floor  of  the  Zamech  are  the  national 
archives,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  ancient  M SS.  The 
Zamech  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  when  he 
visits  Warsaw  in  his  character  of  Sovereign  of  the  Qountry . 
His  apartments  are  remarkable  for  *^  comfortable  simpli- 
city,^ and.  present  a  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  principal 
rooms  in  the  Palace,  formerly  the  abode  of  Polish  Sove- 
reigns. A  very  desirable  improvement  was  about  to  be 
carried  into  effect  at  the  time  of  our  passing  through 
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Warsaw,  which  is  to  conust  in  bringing  the  ImperialPalace, 
ttow  separated  from  the  river  hy  a  street,  in  immediate  c(hd- 
municatioD  with  it,  by  meaoB  of  a  bold  archway  thrown  over 
that  street,  which  will  measure  1500  feet  in  length. 

The  large  building  which  I  noticed  in  the  grand  square, 
where  the  parade  bad  been  hdd  in  the  morning,  is  called 
the  Palais  de  Saxe,  formerly,  also,  one  of  the  habitual 
residences  of  two  of  the  Kings  of  Poland.  At  the  back  of 
this  Palace  are  the  prindpal  public  gardens  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  Warsaw,  which  resemble,  in  some  respects, 
the  Park  at  Brussels,  although  considerably  larger.  There 
is.  by  the  by,  another  handsome  public  garden  in  the  town 
much  frequented  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  twelve,  which 
belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Government  Palace.  This 
latter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  really  beau- 
tiful architectural  elevations  which  I  noticed  in  the  Polish 
capital.  It  is  strictly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  consequently 
classical,  as  the  reader  will  have  some  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing  by  inspecting  the  annexed   view   of   that   building. 
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Within  its  vast  precincts,  Melpomene,  Morury,  and 
Themis,  hold  their  court,  for  the  Palace  contains  the 
National  Theatre,  the  Custom-rhouse,  and  the  high  Tri- 
bunals. Here  are  also  situated  the  offices  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  but  I  can  find  no  appropriate  mytholo- 
gical rank  to  bpstow  upon  him.  Had  it  been  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy,  as  that  im- 
portant functionary  of  the  State  does,  somehow  or  other, 
contrive,  Midas-like,  to  turn  paper  into  gold,  as  mudi 
in  Warsaw  as  in  other  great  cities.  The  Palace  of  that 
Minister,  however,  which  is  quite  modem,  is  situated  in  a 
different  and  a  much  better  part  of  the  town,  and  forms 
with  the  new  building  of  the  Exchange  a  very  imposing 
object  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  ElectaraUy  leading  to  the 
Breslau  or  Paris  Cbite.  In  the  same  place,  a  new  Palace 
was  about  to  be  completed  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  finds  the  offices  he  now  occupies  in  the  Palace  of  Go- 
vernment insufficient.  How  well  these  servants  <^  the 
public  know  the  way  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  I  There  are,  I  think  I  heard  somebody 
say,  ninety-nine  reasons  for  not  lodging  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  one  for  allowing 
him  that  bonus ;  but  the  minority  of  the  reasons  has  hi- 
therto prevailed  abroad,  and,  of  late  years,  appears  to  have 
been  gaining  the  ascendancy  at  home.  While  walking  with 
General  Fanshawe  through  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  de 
Saxcj  we  met  the  venerable  President  of  the  Senate,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Poland, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  listened  with  pleasure  as  he 
conversed  on  several  subjects  of  interest  during  our  short 
promenade. 

In  the  course  of  our  drives,  we  chanced  to  stumble  on 
the  Marieville  Bazaar^  which  instantly  eaught  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  very  large  square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
consist  of  successive  covered  arcades,  with  dwelling-houses 
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for  the  merduu3ts  abore,  and  shopa  for  merchandise  under 
them ;  the  hitter  amount  to  three  hundred  in  number,  be- 
sides  several  warehouses,  or  magasines.  As  they  were  about 
to  make  some  alterations  in  this  PalaU  Royal  of  Warsaw, 
as  the  inhabitants  are  pleased  to  call  it,  it  is  probable,  that, 
ere  long,  it  will  change  its  singular  and  by  no  means  un- 
interesting  character.  I  remarked,  by  the  by,  in  my  way 
to  see  the  new  buildings,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Electorah^ 
already  mentioned,  that  they  have  regularly  macadamized 
the  principal  street,  and  that  other  streets  were  undergoing 
the  same  process  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  trust  that  on 
this  point  the  Warsawonians  wiU  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Babylon,  who  having  paid 
three  times  the  sum  to  get  their  principal  streets  oon« 
verted  into  bogs,  (testibus  Pall-mall  and  Cockspur-street 
in  wet  weather,)  which  they  used  to  disburse  to  keep  them 
properly  paved,  are  now  about  to  pay  double  that  sum  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  (see  Bridge-street  in  the  city,) 
from  which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed.  Will  not 
our  engineer-paviors  bear  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
a  macadamized  road  must  have  a  hump-back,  a  swell  down 
the  middle,  or  it  will  always  be  in  a  puddle  I  8ome  may 
think  that  this  digression  is  it  propas  de  bottes,  (talking  of  a 
puddle ;)  but  I  am  of  a  difPerent  opinion ;  for  by  this  chop* 
ping  and  changing,  I,  like  many  thousands  more,  smart,  at 
this  moment,  under  the  threefold  inconvenience  of  purse 
picked,  legs  splashed,  and  carriage  shaken  by  the  holes 
b  the  macerated  pavements  of  Macadam  in  London.     * 

My  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  prevailing  reli- 
gi6n  in  Warsaw  is  the  Catholic  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  great  number  of  churches  to  be  found  in  that  city, 
lome  of  which  are,  Iik.e  most  churches  of  that  worship,  of 
really  xolossal  dimensions.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Jchn  is  one  of  that  number,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  Holy  Cross.     In  the  former,  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
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great  merit,  by  Palma  Nova,  which  had  for  a  few  years 
been  placed  in  the  Louvre.  From  the  soffit  of  the  church 
is  suspended  a  very  large  standard  of  Mahomet,  wrested 
from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski,  at  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
The  Lutherans  have  also  a  magnificent  church,  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  superior  in  beauty  and  boldness  of  design 
to  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  place.  Monsieur  Zug, 
the  architect,  has  probably  dared  more  than  modem  archi- 
tects are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  projecting  a  dome  and 
tower  of  such  prodigious  elevation.  From  the  top  of  this 
building,  where  a  gallery  affords  that  opportunity,  the 
spectator  may  enjoy  the  best  panoramic  view  of  the  city, 
and  its  surrounding  villages,  and  villas.  One  of  our  ac- 
quaintances of  the  day,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  show 
me  some  of  the  churches,  informed  me,  with  the  peculiar 
stare  of  one  who  is  astounded  at  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
that  the  Lutheran  church  had  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  He  little  dreamt  how  much  better  these  thin^ 
are  managed  in  London,  where  one  of  the  new  churches 
in  particular,  not  many  yards  from  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  Regent^s  Park,  to  say  nothing  of  several  others, 
cost  from  three  to  fou^  times  that  money,  and  yet,  for  dxe, 
might  conveniently  be  lodged  within  the  Lutheran  chuit^ 
of  Warsaw.  Thanks  to  the  Russians,  their  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion has  extended  to  the  Polish  capital.  Not  only  is  there 
a  Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  Catholic 
churches,  but  there  are  also  temples  for  the  Oreco-Russians 
and  Armenians.  Of  the  former  rite  I  noticed  two ;  one  of 
which  was  situated  in  an  open  space,  and  quite  in  a  modem 
and  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  and  was  erected  by  order 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Emperor. 

Whichever  way  a  traveller  turns  to  get  to  his  Hotel 
in  the  Miodowoy  he  cannot  fail  to  pass  some  one  of  the 
monuments  which  stand  in  the  squares  to  commemorate 
the  reign  of  a  Sovereign,  or  the  achievements  of  a  Polish 
warrior.     The  colossal  statue  of  King  Sigismund  HL,  cast 
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in  bronze  gilt,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  ol  marble  of  the 
country,  produces  a  very  good  effect.  It  was  Ladislas  IV. 
who  erected  it  to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and  the  eques- 
trian group  in  bronze,  in  remembrance  of  the  ralour  and 
untimely  extinction  of  Prince  Poniatowski^s  career  of  glory, 
from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen,  is  another  monument 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Independently  of  the  public  gardens,  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther part,  Warsaw  may  be  said  to  have,  in  its  vicinity, 
some  of  the  finest  drives  and  promenades  in  Europe  for 
width  and  extent.  The  numerous  avenues  of  the  Ujazdow, 
leading  to  the  Grand-duke  Constantine^s  country  residence. 
Belvedere,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chestnut  trees,  are 
the  rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  population  of  War^- 
saw  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and  are  admii^bly  cal- 
cidated,  also,  for  horse  and  sledge-raoes,  both  of  which, 
I  understand,  take  place  on  this  spot,  whenever  the  wea- 
ther or  season  is  favourable.  The  Poles,  on  all  those  oc- 
casions, resemble  the  rest  of  the  Continental  nations,  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  ride  or  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  without  thinking  of  their  stomach,  for  which  ample 
provision  is  made  at  the  numerous  restaurants  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  avenues  in 
question. 

A  short  drive  will  convey  the  stranger  from  Warsaw 
to  a  most  delightful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ujazdow,  formerly  the 
country  residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  purchased 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  situation  of  this  Royal  villa,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  fine  stately  old  trees,  is  delightful.  The  palace 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 
imposing  apartments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
Royal  residences  in  Poland.  Bacciarelli  appears  here,  once 
more,  in  all  the  charms  of  his  agreeable  style  of  painting  in 
some  great  historical  pictures,  which  decorate  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  rooms ;  by  the  ode  of  which  is  dkebaH-room,  adomed 
with  oolosaal  statues,  in  white  marble.  The  central  rotunda 
has  a  grand  effect,  and  some  of  the  busts  of  the  Kings  of 
Poland  Ibund  in  it  are  very  creditable  performances.  The 
names  of  their  authors,  however,  like  the  reputation  of 
the  originals,  have  now  become  too  far  remote  from  the 
recollection  of  present  times  to  be  deciphered  without 
the  help  of  antiquarian  lore,  to  which  I  have  no  preten- 
sions. There  are  in  the  Chapel  Royal  some  curious  worke 
in  Mosaic,  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  too  much  and  unjustly  n^lected ;  although  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  its  effect  excites  surprise  rather 
than  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  from  this  gen^ 
ral  opinion  that  extraordinary  performance  in  Mosaic,  the 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Cena  of  Leonardo,  executed  by  Sig- 
nor  RafaeUo,  at  Milan,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  which  formed  the  admiration  of  every  travel- 
ler and  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  but  which  the  Austrian 
Government  has  removed  to  Vienna,  where,  I  understand, 
it  has  been  lying  for  years  in  utter  neglect  on  the  pave- 
ment of  some  chamber  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Mosaic 
composition  has  certainly  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  that  instance. 

The  entrance  into  the  grounds  and  park  of  Lazienki,  the 
Imperial  residence  which  I  am  describing,  is  in  one  of 
the  superb  avanues  of  the  Ujazdow.  .A  stone  bridge,  on 
which  is  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  John  SoUeski, 
is  approached  by  means  of  a  gentle  ascent  in  the  itsad, 
and  idSbrds  ingress  to  a  succession  of  delightful  and  romantic 
qpots,  interspersed  as  all  such  royal  domains  are,  with  de- 
corative buildings.  Among  these,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  more  particularly,  the  existence  of  a  winter  and 
summer  Theatre,  the  latter  of  which  is  constructed  so  as  to 
resemble,  in  a  great  measure,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  in 
ruins,  and  in  which  performances  used  formerly  to  take 
l^ace  in  the  apea  air.    The  view  of  the  Vistula  from  the 
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park  is  magnificent;  a  character fcv  which  it  stands  mainly 
indebted  to  a  large  island,  called' Kepa  Saska,  lying  in  the 
middle  stream,  said  to  be  in  the  summer  a  little  Elyaiam, 
and  for  that  reason,  much  frequented  by  the  amateurs  of 
aquatic  expeditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  in  Europe  of 
the  Poles  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  character  in  particular  of 
those  among  the  tiers^taty  who  have  been  described  to  me 
as  taking  a  lead  in  the  popular  affairs  of  the  Diet,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  many  among  the  higher  orders  of  their 
nobility  have  at  all  times  been,  and  are  to  this  tnoment, 
conspicuous  for  a  warm  generosity  of  heart,  a  chivalrous 
aense  of  honour,  great  personal  courage,  and  a  love  for  the 
liberal  arts.  These  reflections  will  be  more  especially  sug- 
gested to  the  stranger,  who  visits  the  mausoleums  erected 
in  the  extensive  garden  of  ViLLANOV,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  Potocki  family,  formerly  the 'residence  of  John 
Sobieski.  It  is  in  honour  of  one  of  their  great  ancestors, 
Gknint  Ignatius  Potocki,  that  one  of  these  mausoleums  was 
raised  by  the  family ;  while  the  other  is  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  those  brave  Poles  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  Raszyn  in  1809^  and  whose  names  have  been  graven 
on  this  monument  to  their  glory.  Count  Ignatius  Potocki 
was  equally  distinguished  for  his  love  of  literature  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country.  The  annals  ot  the  revolutions  of 
Pcdand  (and  unfortunately  the  history  of  that  country  is 
made  up  of  no  other  documents,)  have  recorded  the  achieve* 
ments  of  that  nobleman,  than  whom  few  members  of  the 
European  aristocracy  can  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  name; 
The  ch&teau  of  Villanov  is  perhaps  the  only  royal  struc- 
ture in  Europe,  which,  like  some  of  the  great  edifices  of 
Ancient  Rome,  was  erected  by  the  hands  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  It  was  literally  constructed  with  the  hands  of 
several  thousand  Turkish  captives. 

The  measure  of  probability  of  the  success  of  a  civiUzed 
nation  m  the  political  world,  may  always  be  found  in  its 
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meuiB  of  pablk  instnictioii,  and  the  degree  of  spirit  sad 
seal  with  which  the  people  avail  themaelTes  of  them.     In 
this  respect  Poland  will  not  have  to  complain  that  herunioD 
with  the  Crown  of  Runia  has  deprived  her  of  thoae  insti- 
tutions, which  can   alone    promote    general  knowledj;;e. 
There  is  at  Warsaw  an  University,  founded  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  1816.     It  consists  of  the  Faculties 
of  Theology;   of  Jurisprudence  and  Administration  ;  of 
Medidae ;  of  Philosophy ;  of  Belles  Lettres ;  and  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  is  regulated  by  a  council,  composed  d  a  reptor, 
five  members,  and  two  secretaries,  with  forty-eight  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.     The  palace  occupied  by  the  Univer- 
sity was  once  the  habitation  of  King  John  Gasimir ;  to  which 
the  Emperor,  in  presenting  it  to  the  University,  ordered 
considerable  additions  to  be  made,  particularly  of  two  lai^ 
buildings  for  the  cabinets  of  zoolo^,  philosc^hical  instru- 
ments, the   fine  arts,  and  academical  meetings.     In  the 
centre  of  the  great  court,  in  front  of  the  University,  a 
statue  of  Copernicus,  whom  the  Pdes  claim  as  their  coun- 
tryman, has,  with  an  appropriate  feeling  of  veneration  for 
his  great  talents  and  modesty,  been  recently  erected.     An 
observatory  has  just  been  finidied,  and  many  excdlent 
astronomical  instruments  added  to  it,  most  of  which  were 
executed  by  the  late,  cdebrated  Reichenbacb  of  Munich. 
There  are  in  the  zocdogical  collection  about  25,000  speci- 
mens ;  and  the  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy, 
and  models,  arranged  in  neat  and  systematic  order,  are  said 
to  be  increasing  daily.     The  various  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  which  are  susceptible,  of  demonstration  or  il- 
lustration by  models,  specimens,  and  preparations,  have  also 
their  collections  in  the  University  of  Warsaw ;  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  efiected  in  this  department.  The  botanic 
garden,  though  small,  promises  to  be  useful.     Its  situation 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  its  con- 
tents already ,  amount  to  .10,000  species  of  plants.     The 
students,  as  w6ll  as  the  public  in  general,  have  the  benefit 
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of   an  Impeiial  lihnury,  connected  with  the  University ^ 
which  is  ojpen   every  day,. and  consists  of  upwards  of 
160,000  Tolumes,  with  funds  for  adding  yearly  to  that 
number.    The  cdlection  of  medals  amounts  to  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand.     A  printing  and  several  lithographic 
presses  are  connected  with  the  University..  Practical  in- 
struction is  afforded  to  the  medical  students  in  appropriate 
clinical  institutes  for  the  three  branches  of  medicine,  sur* 
gery,  and  obstetrics ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  re- 
gulators of  the  University,  that  not  only  the  students  are 
examined,  as  in  all  other  similar  establishments,  previously 
to  their  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  diploma^  but  that  the 
candidates  for  the  professorships  are  submitted  to  the  same 
ordeal.   This  most  excellent  jvacticie,  first  introduced  on  the 
Continent  by.  modem  France^  has  been  adopted  in  all  those 
countries  which  have  been,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
existence,  under  the  sway  of  that  Oovemment ;  and  the 
results  have  been  most  benefixdal  to  science.   For  assuredly, 
the  French  schools  might  have  been  defrauded  of  the  lustre 
which  a  Laplace  and  Lacepede,  a  Vauquelin  and  Desfon- 
taines,  a  Bichat,  a  Dupuy tren,  a  Ghaussier,  a  Beclard,  an 
Adelon,  and  a  Cloquet,  have  conlerred  on  them,  had  the 
system  of  electing  Professors  by  patronage^  personal  inte- 
rest, favouritism^  and  nepotism,  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, (and,  once  more,  since  the  change  of  political  govern- 
ment, in  the  French  capital  also,)  been  in  force  instead  of 
the  more  judicious  and  only  just  one,  before  alluded  to. 
Men  of  real  merit  and  talent  do  not  run  firom  house  to 
house  to  solicit  votes,  to^urge  their  professional  attendance 
on  the.  wife. of  a  leading  advocate,  and  supporter  of  the 
University,  or  their  acquaintance  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  other  members  of  its  directing  council,  as  elaims. 
to  notice  and  preferment,  but  await  the  result,,  relying 
taerely  on  their  own  character.    The  consequence  of  this 
becoming  neutrality,  on  their  part,  is  generally  an  exdu- 
$ioli  from  the  chiiir,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  filled 
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with  credit.  The  had  effect  of  such  a  system  sddom  fafls  to 
n4ict  upon  the  Institution  itself,  as  might  be  illustrated  bj 
more  than  one  example  of  decaying  universities  in  Europe. 
Another  excellent  method  adopted  by  the  curators  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  for  insuring  a  succession  of  proper 
professors,  and  which  is  also  pursued  in  Germany,  is  that 
of  having,  connected  with  the  University,  a  specific  school, 
where  perscms  are  instructed  purposely  for  the  career 
of  public  teachers. 

On  the  day  on  which  his  Imperial  EBghness  expressed 
a  wish  that  we  should  visit  the  Great  Russo-Polish  Military 
Hospital,  after  having  despatched  other  business  of  import- 
ance. General  Fanshawe,  who  with  his  brother  most  unre- 
servedly devoted  himself  and  the  whole  of  his  spare  time 
to  do  us  kindness  during  our  stay  at  Warsaw,  called 
at  the  H6tel  de  FEurope^  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kuczkowsid 
the  physipian  of  the  Qrand^uke  and  physidan-in-^hief 
to  the  Russo-Polish  Contingent,  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
person,  and  took  us  to  visit  that  establishment.  As  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  see  either  the  Hospital  of  St-  La- 
xarus  or  that  of  rEn£snt  Jesus,  both  of  them  civil  institu- 
tions, I  determined  on  devoting  the  requisite  time  for  in- 
specting the  Military  Hospital  most  minutely.  In  this  I 
was  very  materially  assisted,  not  only  by  the  presaaoe  of 
the  General,  who  afforded  us  the  weight  of  his  official  rank 
for  that  purpose  on  the  occasion,  and  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  physician-in-chief,  but  also  by  the  principal  resident 
military  physician  to  the  Hospital,  Monsieur  Florio,  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  by  education,  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, extoisive  experience,  and  sound  doctrine,  worthy  of 
the  trusty  office  which  he  fills.  Although  my  acquaint- 
ance with  that  gentleman  of  only  a  few  hours  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  form  so  favourable  and  so  compre- 
hensive an  opinion  of  any  individual,  I  consider  it  an  act  of 
mere  justice  to  say^  that  during  those  few  hours  there  oc- 
curred full  opportunities  at  the  bed-side  of  some  hundred  of 
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pafinits  for  reoeiviiig  such  impressioiu  aa  would  lead  to  the 
adaption  of  that  opinion.  Monsieur  Florio,  I  soon  learned* 
and  indeed  perodved,  was  mudi  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
Ilia  patients  and  acquaintances. 

The  Military  Hospital  for  the  Russian  Contingent,  and 
the  Polish  garrison  of  Warsaw,  is  under  the  same  roof,  in 
a  very  large  and  showy  edifice,  situated  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  capital,  and  not  very 
distant  from  the  Ujazdow  or  Grand  Promenade,  leading 
to  the  Grand-duke^s  country  seat.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  this  vast  building  is  more  like  that  of  a  nobl<eman^s 
mansion,  than  of  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  object  of  healing 
the  sick  and  lame ;  and  its  intericnr  is  calculated  to  produce, 
in  some  respect,  analogous  impressions.  The  wards  for 
the  Russian  are  entirely  separated  from  those  of  the 
Polish  soldiers ;  but  in  every  respect  the  accommodation 
and  treatment  of  both  are  exactly  similar.  There  are  beds 
for  about  400  patients  of  each  army.  These  are  placed  in 
wards  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them ;  and  in 
one  or  two  wards  even  more.  The  wards  are  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  the -beds,  linen,  and  every  article  of 
furniture  appertaining  to  them,  that  surpasses  even  that  of 
the  Regimental  Hospitals  of  the  Guards  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  that  is  asserting  a  great  deal.  The  medical 
practice  too,  I  am  bound  by  justice  and  impartiality  to  aver, 
is  infinitely  superior.  Doctor  Fiorio  has  been  educated  at 
a  good  school,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Kuczkowski, 
who  by  the  way  speaks  good  English,  which  he  learned  at 
Warsaw,  and  appeared  well  acquainted*,  as  was  Dr.  Fiorio 
himself,  with  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in 
England,  many  of  whose  authors  they  held  in  great  esti- 
mation. Dr.  Fiorio  called  my  attention  to  many  interesV 
ing  cases  in  several  classes  of  disease,  which  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enumerate  in  the  present  volumes.  I  must 
not,  however,  omit  a  curious  fact,  with  which  I  was  already 
acquainted,  but  for  the  confirmation  of  which  I  am  in- 
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dd>ted  to  that  pbyacum,  namely,  the  frequent  oocunoioe 
of  affections  of  the  heart  among  Mddien  of  the  guardby 
brought  aa  by  the  immoderate  tightness  of  their  unifonm 
above  the  waist,  which  gives  to  a  Polish  and  a  Russian 
soldier,  (for  the  practice  is  common  to  both,  and  the  same 
effect  from  it  has  been  observed  in  St.  Petersburgh,)  a  very 
singular  appearance.  In  all  such  cases  Dr.  Floiio  found 
that  rest,  the  removal  of  all  restraint  and  ligature,  and  the 
persevering  administration  of  prussic  add  internally,  sel- 
dom failed  to  reduce  the  disordered  action  of  the  heart 
to  its  natural  standard.  The  Doctor  was  led  to  adopt  the 
latter  practice  from  the  perusal  of  my  Treatise  on  the  in- 
.temal  use  of  that  powerful  medical  agent.  The  history  of 
my  introduction  of  that  medicine  into  England  is  a  curi- 
ous  example  of  the  capricious  fortune,  to  which  such 
professional  recommendations  are  sometimes  liable  in  this 
country.  At  .first  it  was  said  to  be  a  mere  fudge,  then  to 
be  good  for  nothing,  next  to  be  toagood,  and  I  was  ac- 
cused of  giving  poison.  It  was  admitted  at  length  that 
the  medicine  proved  of  infinite  service  in  many  of  the 
complaints  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  which  I  had  reoom* 
mended  it ;  but  then  it  was  attempted  to  take  away  from 
myself  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  it 
At  last  every  body  (and  all  at  once)  professed  to  be  as 
wdl  versed  in  the  subject,  as  if  the  medicine  had  been  an 
old  and  a  generally  received  one ;  at  present  it  is  prescribed 
to  the  right  and  left,  uAtil,  at  length,  this  useftil  article  of 
the  materia  medica  is  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  mischief 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  the  source  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  patients. 

The  Grand-duke  visits  the  Military  Hospital  daily,  and 
thoroughly  inspects  every  part  of  it.  It  would  be^impos- 
sible  for  either  money  or  authority  to  command  superior 
accommodations  of  every  description,  to  those  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  place,  accommodations  indeed,  which  in 
some  points  amount  to  luxuries.    His  Imperial 
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desirous,  even  in  the  field  of  sickness,  to  mark  his 
approbation  of  distinguished  soldiers,  has  directed  that  a 
number  of  private  chambers  shall  be  kept  open  at  his  own 
expense,  for  them  and  their  children's  use  when  ill.  I 
visited  these  private  apartments,  and  found  them  to  cor- 
respond in  every  respect  with  the  sick  chambers  of  the  better 
classes  of  society.  In  every  other  department  also  of  this 
hospital  I  noticed  the  same  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
same  order  prevailing.  After  inspecting  the  kitchen,  and 
tasting  of  three  kinds  of  diet-food  allowed  to  the  pa- 
tients, the  articles  of  which  are  different  for  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  soldiers,  but  both  equally  appropriate,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  his  establishment. 

In  driving  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  large  number  of  Jews  who 
seem  to  inhabit  them,  and  who,  ever  intent  on  business, 
are  seen  wandering  in  all  directions  with  quick  step  and 
keen  eye,  looking  the  images  of  Care.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  of  that  tribe  in  Warsaw,  who 
are  undisturbed  in  their  religion,  although  one  of  the  re- 
cent measures  of  Government,  the  suppression  of  their  San- 
hedrins,  and  the  substitution  of  inspectors  of  synagogues, 
was  considered  by  them  as  an  interference,  against  which 
they  were  disposed  to  protest.  The  wealth  of  these  peo- 
ple is  so  considerable,  that  they  Jiave  been  able  to  supply 
all  the  extravagances  of  Polish  spendthrifts  among  the 
nobihty  and  the  once  rich  landed  proprietors,  by  which 
they  have  gradually  become  the  mortgagees  of  nearly  all 
the  most  valuable  estates  in  the  country. 

We  spent  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  our  arri- 
val at  a  Ute  priee^  at  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that  the  tan  of  society  is  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
Parisian  beau  monde  as  it  can  well  be,  with  the  exception  that 
one  was  not  eternally  bored  with  grumblings  against  Vill^le, 
and  praises  of  Monsieur  de  Martignac,  or  with  reports  of 
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the  nturmwres  of  the  c6i6  gaucke  and  the  aeelamatioms  of 
the  extrime  draiiCj  with  which  the  saloons  of  Paris  are 
constantly  resounding.  The  younger  persons  of  the  com- 
pany played  at  some  jeux  de  tocUie,  and  executed  their 
pimienees  in  the  most  submissiTe  manner  imaginable,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Voyage  i  Cythhe ;  while  their  mam- 
mas, the  serventi,  and  some  of  the  more  sober-minded 
officers  of  dragoons  and  hulans,  joined  in  a  round  game  at 
a  large  table.  Two  striking  features  distinguished  this 
party ;  a  prevalence  of  very  handsome  women,  who  were 
most  of  them  Countesses  or  Princesses,  and  a  preponderance 
of  military  uniforms  of  every  description.  They  all  seemed 
good-naturedly  inclined  towards  each  other,  although  I 
fancied  I  caught,  now  and  then,  a  little  agreeable  samdaL 

In  returning  home,  one  morning,  I  noticed  in  some  of  the 
most  crowded  streets,  a  great  number  of  people  very  indiffer- 
ently dressed,  looking  the  picture  of  misery.  There  were  also 
to  be  seen  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  city  many  groups 
of  idlers,  whose  loungings  seemed  more  intended  to  cheat 
hunger,  than  to  beguile  away  dull  hours.  I  entered  one  (^ 
the  principal  booksellers^  shops,  and  finding  the  master  to 
be  a  very  intelligent  person,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  my  observations.  There  was  anoth» 
reasmi  which  induced  me  to  seek  the  information  I  wanted 
at  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who,  by  the  by,  is  among  the 
best  persons  to  be  consulted  abroad  on  such  occasions; 
namely,  that  he  might,  perchance,  if  such  a  thing  existed, 
propose  to  me  teme  work  of  interest  published  in  the  coun- 
try, to  help  me  in  my  investigation.  Nor  was  I  disappointed 
in  my  expectations,  for  in  answer  to  all  my  inquiries  re- 
specting the  political  condition  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
religion  and  public  instruction,  of  justice,  finance,  and 
internal  administration.  Monsieur  Olucksberg,  publisher 
to  the  University,  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  minis- 
terial expos6  made  at  the  Diet  two  years  before,  by  Count 
Mostowski,  on  the  state  of  the  nation.     While  engaged  in 
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peruamg  it,  and  it  was  not  very  long,  a  gentleman,  whoie 
outward  garb  and  equipage  bespoke  him  at  least  a  grandee, 
entered  the  shop,  followed  by  one  of  those  diminutive  beings, 
,  shaped  like  any  other  of  larger  dimensions,  but  fashioned  so 
that  he  looked  more  like  the  work  of  a  modeller,  than 
of  Nature,  called  dwarfs.  After  a  little  bargaining,  in 
which  the  tiny  gentleman  of  two  feet  eight,  with  whiskers 
and  Wellington  trowsers,  took  as  active  a  part  as  his  supe- 
rior, the  party  disappeared,  and  left  me  to  inquire  of  Mon- 
sieur Glucksberg,  whether  dwarfs  were  still  endemical  to 
Poland,  as  the  history  of  one  or  two  celebrated  specimens  of 
that  kind  which  had  flourished  in  that  country  before,  had 
once  led  us  to  believe.  I  then  learned  that  the  fashion  of 
keeping  dwarfs  in  families,  though  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  before,  still  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  that 
several  great  Poles  had  tiny  dwarfs  to  amuse  them.  In 
this  respect  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  do  not  differ  from 
the  Russians ;  at  the  houses  of  one  or  two  of  whom  I  met 
these  curious  appendages  of  mankind ;  in  particular,  at  that 
of  the  President  O  ,  where  the  manikin  seemed  to  be 

a  general  favourite.  In  traversing  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  lay  in  my  way  home,  I  noticed  several  of 
these  dwarfs  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  through  which 
we  passed,  standing  like  the  Cretins  among  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains, outside  of  their  dwellings,  staring  at  us  in  amaze* 
ment,  and  exhibiting  their  Lilliputian  limbs  carved  with  a 
neatness  which  exceeded  that  of  a  Nuremberg  doll. 

But  I  left  Count  Mostowski's  expose  for  a  question  of 
much  less  importance,  for  which  I  must  apologize  to  my 
readers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Poland  has  received  a 
.check  which  has  disarmed  it  of  many  of  its  political  de- 
formities ;  yet  as  it  is  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, particularly  of  Warsaw,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  most  implicitly  paid  respect  to  it  The  propor- 
tion which  those  of  this  persuasion  bear  to  the  believers  in 
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Other  communions  among  the  population  of  Wanaw,  will 
be  seen  from  the  official  returns  for  1896. 


Roman  Catbdks  . 

.    89,446 

Greek  Chutch 

707 

Lutherans 

5,416 

CalTinists      .        .        .        . 

468 

laradites      .        .        .        . 

.    27,801 

Mahtmietana 

8 

Other  worships 

21 

Total  inhaUtanU    123^867 

A  minister  of  religious  worships  and  public  instnictiony 
superintends  all  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  mi- 
nister has  introduced  two  important  measures :  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  protecting^  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy^  at  tlie  same  time 
that  it  watches  over  its  internal  discipline,  particularly  that 
of  the  monastic  orders ;  and  the  redemption  of  tithes^  by  a 
single  payment  in  money.  A  great  number  of  religiious 
congregations  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  estates  let  on 
long  leases  for  the  purposes  of  liquidating  the  heavy  debts 
which,  it  appears,  those  holy  men  had  contracted  in  their  en- 
deavours to  live  abstemiously,  and  in  a  manner  beocnning 
persons  who  had  abjured  the  flesh  and  the  world.  One 
million  and  a  quarter  of  florins  had  already  been  obtained 
through  those  leases,  which  did  not,  however,  go  a  great 
way  in  liquidating  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  those  hum- 
ble and  pious  persons. 

In  the  course  of  four  years,  between  1820  and  1884, 
the  funds  allotted  by  Government  for  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  amounted  in  a  round  sum  to  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  florins,  to  which  must  be  added  about 
900,000  florins,  produced  by  fees  from  the  students.  But 
even  with  these  united  sums,  the  Government  seems  to 
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have  been  unable  to  carry  fully  into  effect  the  general  plan 
of  popular  education  which  it  appears  to  have  felt  anxious 
to  establish. 

In  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  Pdand  there  is 
much  that  is  commendable,  and  some  part  that  is  inexpli- 
cable. For  the  instruction  of  the  upper  classes,  as  I  have 
jdready  shown,  every  thing  has  been  done  that  the  present 
stale  of  sdenoe  and  literature  in  that  country  would  ad- 
mit. Even  for  the  numerous  children  of  artisans,  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  with  respect  to  the  multitude,  provisions,  not  only  inef- 
ficient, but  avowedly  limited,  have  alone  been  made  hither- 
to. Besides  the  University,  the  upper  classes  in  Warsaw 
have  other  means  of  instruction.  That  capital  boasts  of 
an  llcok  Polytechmque^  in  imitation  of  that  at  Paris;  a 
Lyceum,  in  which  I  remarked  that  there  were  professors 
for  four  distinct  branches  of  religious  communion;  and 
two  high  schools,  called  the  ^coh  palatinale  des  Piaristes^ 
and  the  McoledJoli-bord,  or  Collegium  Nobilium^  conduct- 
ed by  the  same  congregation.  But  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  even  the  primary  schools^  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
poverty  in  which  the  agriculturists  are  at  this  moment  plung- 
ed, and  which  totally  disables  them  from  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  inferior  schools.  There  is  some  sense 
in  what  Count  Mostowski  says  on  the  subject  of  extending 
to  this  class  of  people  more  than  a  simple  elementary  educa- 
Iton,  which,  he  observes,  ^*  Sans  les  d^gouter  de  leur  car- 
ri^re,  leur  donne  des  lumi^res  utiles  pour  y  trouver  le  bien 
£tre  et  le  bonheur.  LsL  se  trouve  et  se  borne  la  veritable 
dette  de  la  Soci6t6 ;  car  on  ne  saurait  le  disdmuler :  une 
instruction  lib^rale  et  plus  ^tandue,  offerte  au  pauvre  sans 
pouvoir  lui  preparer  un  avenir  analogue,  deviendrait  pour 
lui  un  pi^ge  et  une  calamity.  Elle  lui  enseignerait  des 
jouissances  qu^il  ne  pent  obtenir ;  elle  ^veillerait  des  d^sirs 
qu^il  ne  saurait  satisfaire;  elle  verserait  dans  son  sein  les 
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amen  poisonft  de  renvie  et  de  la  haiiie.  Aion^  nait  ei 
grandit  oe  m^ooDtentement  de  aa  destin^e,  oette  vague  ten- 
dance k  esaayer  de  tous  les  etats,  sans  fixit^  dans  aueun, 
qui  portent  rhomme,  mSme  de  son  enfance,  k  preparer  oes 
orages  qui  dans  une  &ge  plus  ayanc6,  devront  ebranler  on 
renverser  les  Institutions  sociales.'*^  Theliberty  of  thepress^ 
which  I  find  mentioned  in  the  Polish  constitution,  does  not 
now  exist.  Every  publication,  whether  national  or  foreign^ 
must  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  general  censure. 

Numerical  evidence  is  frequently  the  most  convincing. 
One  can  judge  of  the  state  of  jurisprudence,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  as  weU  as  of 
the  morality  of  a  country,  by  the  inspection  of  the  number 
of  trials,  and  their  nature  and  residts  at  any  given  period. 
In  Poland,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  ending  1824,  it  is 
found  that  15,908  causes  were  terminated  in  a  concil]*. 
tory  manner  by  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  that  9,566  family 
courts,  {cameils  defamille)  were  assembled,  which  dispoaed 
of  as  many  cases  of  domestic  litigation ;  that  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  Appeals  and  that  of  Commerce,  had  finally 
settled  155,699  causes ;  while  those  of  correctional  police 
and  criminal  justice  had  pronounced  sentence  in  120,082 
trials.  Pain  of  death  was  inflicted  on  eleven  culprits  out  of 
twenty-three,  who  had  been  condemned  to  capital  punish* 
ment  in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  rest  having  had  their 
sentence  commuted  by  the  Sovereign.  These  same  docu* 
ments  do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  honesty  and  princi- 
ples of  public  functionaries ;  for  it  appears  that  during  the 
same  space  of  time,  284  of  them  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
either  for  malversation,  or  for  abuse  of  their  authority. 
Capital  punishment  is  rather  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Po- 
land. Great  publicity  is  given  to  the  proceedings  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  manner  of  carrjdng  it  into  efiect  is  by 
decollation,  which  the  executioner  performs  with  a  sabi*eL 
I  understand  that,  in  general,  he  is  perfectly  dexteroua^ 
and  completes  his  awfiil  duty  at  a  single  blow ;  but  that^ 
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at  Other  tuneS)  lie  is  fiir  otherwise,  in  which  case  the  whole 
scene  becomes  one  of  great  horrgr.  Not  long  before  our 
arrival  at  Warsaw,  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  fratricide,  received  three  separate 
blows  on  her  neck  with  the  sabre  of  the  executioner  before 
she  surrendered  her  life.  There  was  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  for  some  months  before  the  higher  criminal  courts  of 
Warsaw,  a  curious  case  of  a  man-woman,  as  public  report 
went,  in  which  the  individual  accused,  a  domestic,  had 
been  married  as  a  woman  for  fourteen  years,  and  had 
borne  children,  and  was  afterwards  married  as  a  man,  in 
which  capacity  he  robbed  and  ultimately  assassinated  the 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  This  instance  of  impos- 
ture (for  what  else  could  it  be  ?)  had  puzzled  the  learned 
both  in  law  and  physic. 

Landed  property  ¥ras  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Poland,  when 
Count  Mostowsky  addressed  the  Diet  in  1825.  ^^  Every 
year,^^  says  that  minister,  ^'  sees  a  frightful  depreciation. 
Surrounded  by  nature^s  gifts,  and  in  the  midst  of  over- 
abundant harvests,  uselessly  accumulated,  the  peasant 
of  Poland  must  deplore  abundance  as  the  cause  of  his 
misery.  The  price  of  the  produce  of  his  land  is  so  low, 
that  it  is  far  from  repaying  him  for  the  labour  or  expense 
of  tilling  the  earth.  Nay,  more;  he- can  with  difficulty 
find  a  market  for  t^at  produce  even  at  any  price.  Yet,^ 
adds  the  minister,  ^^  public  taxes  and  private  claims  fall 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  him  etery  day.  He  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  compelled  to  Satisfy  the  collector  of 
Government  taxes,  his  private  creditors,  his  own  wants, 
and  those  of  his  family,  and  lastly,  the  urgent  expenses 
of  his  land,  all  equally  inexorable.*^  The  free-traders 
wiD  be  ciurious  to  know  how  the  minister  endeavours  to 
account  for  this  most  discouraging  state  of  things  among 
the  agriculturists.  These  are  his  words :-— ^^  Dlverses 
causes  oat  d(i  amener  eette  situation  d^urageante  et 
prokmg^e*     La  s£curit6  que  donne  la  paix ;    les  per- 
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fectionnemeDs  d^agriculture,  remploi  des  TnachineB,  qui 
simplifient  et  oentuplent  le  travail ;  une  Buxte  de  r^ooltes 
heureuaes,  Fextension  d^ailleurs  si  bienfaisante  de  la  cut 
ture  des  pommes  de  terre,  recent  et  ccMnmun  aliment  du 
riche  et  du  pauvre,  des  homines  et  des  animaux  ;  celle  du 
iystime  prohihitif^  (there  the  shoe  pinches,)  ''  arme  de- 
venue  dtfensive,  quoique  essentiellement  hostile^  dant  les 
reactions  infinies  ne  pourront  £tre  n^utralis^es,  que  lorsque 
toutes  les  nations  seront  oonvenues  de  la  briser.**^     What 
remedies,  think  my  readers,  does  the  Count  anticipate  to 
these  crying  evils  P    One  only  :  ^^  raccroisaement  gradud 
et  g6n6ral  de  la  population,  qui  suit  les  subsistances,  et 
qui  doit  n^cessairement  les  depasser  un  jour.    Alors  elle 
restituera  il  la  terre  sa  veritable  valeur.'"    Is  this  or- 
thodox, Mr.  M^GuUoch  ?    The  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  according  to  the  census  of  1823,  amounted 
to  3,704,306  inhabitants,  which  gave  from  the  year  1819 
an  increase  of   nearly   100,000    yearly.      According   to 
the  Count^s  theory,   therefore,   a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ought  to  have  taken 
place ;  but  such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  fact ! 

On  the  head  of  manufactures,  the  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department  is  very  sanguine ;  he  enumerates  several  of 
broad  doth,  which,  he  asserts,  produce  aU  the  requisite 
quantity  of  that  commodity  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom, 
and  export  even  a  considerable  supply.  The  whole  of  the 
Polish  army  is  clothed  with  cloth  of  home  manufacture, 
thereby  saving  to  the  country  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
which  until  very  lately  went  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
presence  of  ten  thousand  foreign  manufacturers,  settled  in 
different  cities  of  Poland,  among  whom  there  are  several 
from  Scotland,  and  some  English  artisans,  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  producing  the  above 
result.  In  matters  of  foreign  trade  Poland  is  now  relying 
on  the  prohibitory  system.  The  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  is  greatly  limited.     Every  two  years  a  public 
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exhibition  takes  place  at  Warsaw  of  the  products  of  na- 
tional industry. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  promotion  of  an  active 

or  lucrative  commerce  than  the  establishment  of  superior 

internal  communications,  by  means  of  direct  and  cross 

roadsy  and  the  establishment  of  public  conveyances,  and 

the  extension  of  the  system  of  internal  navigation.     I  shall 

have  very   shortiy  to  bear  witness  to  the  commendable 

state   of  the  former.     There  are  in   some  parts  of  the 

kingdom  roads  as  good  as  those  of  the  best  regulated 

nations  in  Europe.     In  regard  to  public  conveyances,  or 

diligences,  I  was  told  that  several  of  them  are  in  endless 

activity  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom — that  they  are  light 

and  commodious,  and  the  expense  trifling.    The  approaches 

to  the  principal  towns  have  been  considerably  embellished. 

New  roads  have  been  opened,  and  those  that  were  old 

repaired  and  enlarged  ;  even  the  pavement  of  the  streets 

has  been  greatly  improved;  and  since  the  establishment 

of  a  fire  insurance-oiBce,  which,  with  a  capital  amounting 

already  to  350,000,000  of  florins,  has  been  enabled  to 

keep  faith  with  the  public  in  the  most  punctual  manner, 

the  style  of  building  in  the  capital  and  other  cities  has 

greatly  improved.     In  internal  navigation  Poland  is  far 

behind  every  other  nation  in  Europe.     Although  many 

rivers  intersect  the  country,  such  as  the  Warta,  Bzura, 

Nida,  and  others,  few  have  •  been  put  in  a  conditipn  to 

serve  for  the  purposes  of  conveyance.     A  navigation  canal,* 

which  is  to  unite  the  Nerev  to  the  Niemen,  was  begun 

three  or  four  years  ago,  but  is  not  yet  completed.     The 

conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  difPerent  parts  of  the 

kingdom  is  on  a  very  liberal  and  efficient  footing ;  and  the 

same  must  be  said  of  posting,  which,  to  judge  by  my  own 

experience,  is  as  good  as  among  the  nations  most  celebrated 

for  that  species  of  communication. 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  there  is  a  Board  of  General 
Police  at  Warsaw,  which  includes  members  of  the  me-. 
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dical  profesfdoD,  who  supeiintend,  among  othar  thingBi 
the  legal  exercise  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy, 
and  to  which  joint  CominissioD  are  attached  many  impor- 
tant attrifautes. 

Government,  taking  example  from  what  is  done  in  Rua- 
tia,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  mines  of  the  long* 
dom,  of  which  there  are  now  upwards  of  800  in  a  working 
condition.  Besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  iron,  said  to  equal 
that  of  Sweden  in  quality,  and  four  millions  of  pounds  of 
sine,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Crown  mines ;  to  which 
must  be  added  600,000  sacks  of  coals.  Both  the  above 
metals  have  been  largely  employed  for  national  purposes^ 
and  principally  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  military 
administration,  for  instance,  has  ordered  the  roofs  of  bar* 
racks,  and  the  projecting  cornices,  to  be  covered  with  lami- 
nated zinc ;  a  perfectly  new  application  of  that  metal, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Poland. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  has  a  national  debt  of  consider* 
able  amount,  and  very  little  provision  could  hitherto  be 
made  to  secure  its  payments,  or  even  that  of  the  interest, 
from  the  large  deficiency  which,  until  1821,  had  existed  in 
the  Treasury.  By  a  strict  economy,'  however,  the  reduc- 
tion of  places,  and  extension  of  indirect  taxation,  tlie  ba. 
lance  has  since  become  more  favourable,  and  an  annual 
excess  of  the  revenue  above  the  expenditure  has  been  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  Still  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
money  was  scarce  in  Warsaw,  and  that  the  alloy  of  the 
little  which  we  saw  in  circulation  was  very  considerable. 
An  idea  was  entertained  of  establishing  a  paper  cuzrenoy ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  that  measure  of  the  executive 
Government  has  been  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
Diet.* 

*  Since  my  visit  to  Warsaw,  an  edict  of  Nicholas  as  King  of  Poland, 
has  established  a  national  Bank,  the  objects  of  which  aie  to  be  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  credit,  and 
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On  the  whole,  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch,  in  order  to  supply  the 
existing  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of  that  second  domi-^ 
nion  of  Russia,  although  not  flourishing,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  which  promises  very  fair  results. 

induBtiy.  Tlie  legalations  of  this  bank  are  as  neaily  as  possible  similar 
to  those  of  the  French  "  Banque.''  In  the  first  place,  provision  is  to  be 
made  yearly  in  the  budget,  for  a  sum  (to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  instalments) 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  public  debt;  and  for  another  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  rente  coneolid^^  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  paying  off 
the  public  debt.  These  two  sums  are  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  gene- 
ral Revenue  of  the  State,  and  paid  into  the  Royal  Treasury  before  any 
other.  And  in  the  second  pUoe,  a  capital  of  twenty  millions. of  Potish 
florins  is  to  be  fonned,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  ipecttf,  and  the  other 
half  promissory  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  oonuneroial  specu- 
lations, assisting  credit,  and  promoting  national  industry. 
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POLAND. — 8ILB8IA. — ^SAXONY. — DRB8DBN. 

Departure  from  Warsaw. —  New  and  excellent  Road  to  Kalisz,  throogii 
Sochaczew  and  Lovicz.  —  Approach  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland. — 
Kalisz. — Public  Institutions  and  remarkable  Buildings. — The  Battle 
of  1706* — Polish  Table  (THdle.'-MaiiAie  route  and  Prussian  frontiers^- 
Silesian  Roads  the  worst  in  Europe. — Projected  Road  to  Breslau.— 
The  City  of  Bbs^lau. — Number  of  Catholic  Churches. — An  acce- 
lerated Post-waggon  from  Berlin. — ^Another  T^le  tPHSfe.  —  Prussian 
Roads  and  Prussian  Posting.  —  Line  of  Communication  through 
BuntzlaUy  Gorlitz,  Lobau,  and  Bautzen. — Change  for  the  better  in 
Saxony. — Excellent  condition  of  the  Saxon  Roads. — Picturesque  ap- 
proach to,  and  impressions  on  seeing  the  Capital  of  Saxony. — ^Dacs- 
DEN. — ^An  Explanation.— Plan  and  general  aspect  of  that  City.— 
Statue  of  Augustus  in  Neustadt— The  Bridge. — Mr.  Russdl,  Manbal 
Davoust,  and  the  bronze  Crucifix. — Papal  Dispensation  for  a  better 
diet  during  Lent. — Drowning,  a  capital  Punishment  among  the  Saxons. 
— Picturesque  Prospect  from  the  Bridge. — ^The  Catholic  or  Court  Cha- 
pel.—The  Bruhl  Terrace  or  public  Proroenade.—View  of  Dresden* 
from  Neustadt. —  Mode  of  Laying,  Lodgings,  and  Hotels.  —  Saxon 
Society. — The  English  at  Dresden. — ^Influx  of  Russian  and  Polish 
Families. — Doctor  Kaeisio. — His  notions  of  Physiology. — New  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine.— Hahnemann  and  infinileHmal  doses. — Miraculous 
Cure — Dr.  Strtjvk.  —  Artificial  Mineral  Waters.  — Chemistry  of 
Nature. — Professor  Carus.— Hw  Publication  and  Collection  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy.^— His  Discoveries. — Streets,  Houses,  and  Vehicles.— 
The  Frauen  Kirche  and  the  Kreutz  Kirchb. — Exposition  of  the 

Dead. — ^The  Dance  of  Death ^Monument  to  Adeluno. — The  Feast 

of  the  Bakers. 

By  far  the  best  specimen  of  that  species  of  road,  which 
I  call  macadam  for  want  of  a  more  explicative  term,  is  to 
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be  found  between  Warsaw  and  Kalisz,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-three  and  a  half  Polish,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  English .  miles.  Throughout  this  distance  it  is  uni- 
formly hard,  level,  and  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  quite 
straight,  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side, 
and  with  very  tolerable. inns  at  each  post  station.  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  better  one  is  to  be  found  in  England ;  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  Continent,  except,  perhaps,  between  Milan 
and  Cremona,  or  even  as  far  as  Vicenza.  The  Warsaw 
road  is  perfectly  new,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Grand- 
duke,  whose  efforts  to  improve  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  in  every  direction,  as  we  were  told,  are  in- 
cessant. One  feature  of  the  Polish  road  in  question  de- 
serves notice,  because  it  tends  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  carriage-road  in  a  gentleman's  park,  kept  in  the  highest 
order ;  namely,  the  manner  of  dressing  all  along  with 
green  turf,  the  sides  which  look  like  mossy  banks,  cut 
smooth  and  perfectly  level.  This  method  of  flanking  a 
macadam  road,  that  has  been  cut  through  hills  or  pro- 
minent undulations  in  the  ground,  offers,  besides  its  neat 
appearance,  a  great  advantage;  for  it  prevents,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  carrying  away  of  the  loose  earth  and  denud- 
ing of  the  roots  of  trees  during  heavy  rains,  both  which  in- 
conveniences, very  injurious  to  the  road  itself,  take  place 
when  the  sides  are  not  covered  with  turf.  The  arrange- 
ments too  for  posting  on  this  road  are  excellent ;  we  were 
never  better  or  quicker  served  either  in  Russia  or  after- 
wards in  Prussia  and  France :  but  then  it  should  be  stated 
that  General  Fanshawe,  on  our  quitting  him  at  Warsaw 
on  the  21st  of  December,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
curing for  us  a  strong  circular  letter  to  the  different  post- 
masters from  the  director-general,  the  sight  of  which 
seemed  to  carry  great  weight  at  every  post-house  at  which 
we  stopped.  The  road  passes  through  Sochaczew,  a  small 
town  in  which  we  found  an  excellent  inn,  where  my  profes- 
sional assistance  was  requested  in  behalf  of  an  exceedingly 
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pretty  child,  of  the  Jewish  penuasioii,  labouring  under  m 
dangerous  disease,  and  watched  with  intense  anxietjbj 
her  sister,  the  Uuidlady.  This  was  the  only  interruptioa 
we  experienced  throughout  the  road.  We  ought  to  haTC 
made  a  ditour  in  this  jdaoe,  in  order  to  see  the  far-famed 
Arcadia  belonging  to  the  Princess  Radzivill,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  enchanting  country-seats  in  Europe,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  printed  description  of  its  various 
beauties  and  riches  which  we  had  occasion  to  peruae ;  but 
neither  the  season  nor  our  inclination  permitted  such  a 
deviation.  The  spot  has  been  sung  by  DeliUe  in  *'  Les 
Jardins.*^ 

At  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Warsaw  appears  the 
town  of  Lovicz,  once  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  that 
name ;  the  memory  of  which  survives  only  in  the  ruins  of 
its  remaining  castle  I  Lovicz,  however,  merits  a  w<»d  or 
two  of  special  mention,  as  being  the  seat  of  two  celebrated 
horse-fairs,  which  are  said  to  attract  annually  a  great 
concourse  of  people  from  every  part  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
Poland. 

As  we  approached  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  the  face  of 
the  country  appeared  visibly  to  improve  in  natural  beauties, 
accompanied  by  a  greater  variety  in  the  landscape ;  and  in 
the  state  of  cultivation,  which  the  total  absence  of  snow 
allowed  us  to  observe.  On  coming  in  sight  of  KaHsz,  the 
road  suddenly  loses  its  level  direction,  and  descends  pre- 
cipitously into  that  town,  through  a  neat  modem  gate,  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  over  the  river  Prosna.  Our  passports 
were  examined  at  the  entrance  into  the  town,  and  inune- 
diately  returned,  when  we  drove  to  the  only  good  inn  in 
the  place,  the  H6tel  de  Pologne^  the  master  of  which,  a 
jolly,  corpulent,  and  good-natured  fellow,  speaks  French 
fluently,  is  fond  of  cracking  a  joke,  and  still  more  of  good 
cheer  and  a  hogshead  of  sack. 

Kalisz  is  a  cheerful  town,  divided  into  several  islands  by 
the  river  above-mentioned^  and  has  acquired  some  addi- 
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importanoe  since  the  union  of  the  crown  of  Pokad 
with  that  of  Russia,  by  the  establishment  of  certain  insti« 
tutions  for  the  education  of  military  cadets,  and  several 
handsome  buildings  lately  erected  by  Government  The 
house  in  which  the  tribunals  of  the  Palatinate  are  held,  is 
a  very  large  edifice,  worthy  of  a  more  important  city.  The 
theatre  also,  the  interior  of  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
ooticii^,  is  a  modern  building  of  some  merit.  The  Cathedral 
and  the  Jesuits^  Church  are  among  the  more  showy  edifices 
of  that  class.  In  one  of  these  are  deposited  the  mortal 
remains  of  King  Miecislas  the  Third ;  and  finally,  the  his- 
torical recollections  belonging  to  Kalisz,  tend  to  raise  it  ia 
the  estimation  of  the  stranger  above  many  other  cities  of 
the  second  order  in  Poland,  which  have  presented  thenp- 
selves  to  his  attention  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  capitaL 
Precisely  120  years  ago  the  First  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
King  of  Poland,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the  field  of  Kaliss, 
and  made  their  leader  captive,  General  Meyerfeld.  The 
H6t€l  de  Pologne  supplied  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  at 
the  tabk  (Thdtef  where^  as  usual,  we  met  with  several  mua- 
tachios,  talking  big,  lapping  their  gravy  up  with  the  pcmit 
of  the  knife,  which  they  immediatdy  afterwards  plunged 
into  the  general  salt-cellar,  aAd  performing  sundry  othor 
minor  evolutions  of  the  kind,  not  at  all  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate the  appetite  of  the  strangers  who  sat  opposite  to 
them. 

The  commandant  of  the  place,  General  Miiller,  a  Geiv 
man  by  Inrth,  to  whom  we  had  brought  a  letter  from  War- 
saw, joined  us  at  the  inn,  and  afforded  us  every  facility, 
consistent  with  his  authority,  for  passing  the  frontier  cua- 
tom^houses  of  the  kingdom,  without  mudi  molestation; 
and  the  Colonel  of  Comacks,  to  whom  also  we  had  hem 
recommended,  sent  us  an  order  addressed  to  the  officer  of 
that  corps  in  command  at  the  frontier,  directing  them  to 
have  us  escorted  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontiers*  Our 
official  marche  route  from  Warsaw  extending  no  farther 
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than  KaUsz,  and  tbe  post-books  and  travellm*  guides, 
which  we  had  with  us,  being  found,  on  comparing  notes, 
incorrect.  General  Miiller  was  kind  enough  to  procure  us 
a  fresh  one  from  the  post-master,  to  conduct  us  as  far 
as  Breslau.  This  sheet  of  directions  became  the  more 
necessary  as  we  found  our  new  courier,  a  Frenchman, 
whom  we  had  engaged  at  Warsaw,  on  losing  our  excdlent 
Russian  conducteur^  or  postilion,  but  indi£Perently  acquaint- 
ed ynAk  the  Polish  or  Oerman  language,  the  topography  of 
places,  or  the  regulations  of  posting  in  that  country ;  al- 
though, from  his  protestations,  we  might  have  thought  him 
the  very  prince  of  foreign  couriers,  and  deeply  versed  in  all 
those  several  points.  This  fellow  was  honest,  and  in  that 
word  were  centered  all  his  good  qualities.  He  accompanied 
me  to  Paris,  and  then  as  far  as  Calais ;  but  even  through 
his  native  country  he  turned  out  of  no  use  to  his  master, 
who  was  frequently  compelled  to  wait  on  himself  and  Im 
servant  also. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  eleven  days  after  leaving  the 
Russian  capital,  and  after  having  travelled  tant  bien  qme 
maly  1414  versts  (942  English  miles)  we  passed  through 
the  barrieres  which  mark  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  with- 
out suffering  the  least  molestation  from'  the  douamien: 
trudged  across  a  field  of  sand,  escorted  by  our  (kissacks, 
who,  however,  quitted  us  when  we  got  half-way  on  the 
neutral  ground ;  and  at  sun-set  found  ourselves  befcnre  the 
door  of  the  first  Prussian  custom-house.  I  must  repeat 
once  more,  that  nothing  is  more  tractable  or  more  dvfl, 
though  strict,  than  a  Prussian  employe  in  those  establish- 
ments, as  we  again  experienced  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  distance  from  the  frontiers  to  Breslau  is  fifteen  omd 
a  quarter  German  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  eighty 
English  miles,  and  yet  we  did  not  reach  the  latter  city  in 
leto  than  twenty-four  hours,  so  wretchedly  bad  is  the 
road,  and  so  abominably  are  the  horses  driven.     The  road 
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is,  indeed,  one  continued  bog  all  the  way,  and  the  last 
stage  to  BresUu  is  really  a  disgrace  to  any  country.  It 
is  impossible  even  with  good  cattle,  and  with  more  willing 
and  civil  post-boys  than  we  could  boast  of,  for  any  one  to 
make  way  through  such  mire,  and  over  rough  and  irregular 
cAaiisaiet,  and  every  thing  that  is  bad,  at  a  quicker  rate  than 
diree  and  a  half  English  miles  an  hour.  We  were  comforted 
for  our  trying  disappointment  by  one  or  two  more  compas- 
sionate  post-masters  than  the  rest,  with  the  intelligence  that 
a  project  exists  for  continuing  the  beautiful  road  from  War*- 
saw,  all  the  way  to  Breslau,  and  that  such  has  been  the 
intention  for  some  time  past.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  may  be  tem))ted  or  compelled  to  direct 
their  steps  that  way,  that  such  a  project  may  have  been  rea- 
lized before  their  arrival ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  little 
specimen  of  the  new  road  which'  we  observed,  executed  by 
a  Jew  contractor  for  the  sum  of  20,000  rix-thalers,  I  cannot 
augur  well  of  the  result.  Nor  were  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  we  passed  calculated  to  make  amends  for 
our  toils,  for  they  too  were  to  us  objects  of  commiseration 
from  their  outward  appearance  of  wretchedness.  What 
the  art  of  man,  however,  could  not  do  for  us,  nature  occa- 
sionally effected ;  for  the  beauties  she  now  and  then  spread 
before  us,  were  sufficient  to  make  us  for  a  while  forget  our 
misfortunes.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  between 
Zulau  and  Trebnitz,  where  we  came  in  view  of  a  stupen- 
dous ridge  of  distant  hills  towards  simset,  with  great  masses 
of  wood  on  the  ground  between,  and  a  few  villages  to  enli- 
ven the  landscape.  The  sight  of  mountain  land  we  hailed 
with  joy,  after  having  for  so  many  successive  days  waded 
across  interminable  plains.  The  range  before  us  was  the 
Riesen  Gkbirg,  from  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  which, 
called  the  Shnee  Koppe,  descends  the  slender  stream  which 
forms  the  Elbe,  taking  first  a  southern  direction  as  far  as 
Kbnigsgratz  in  Bohemia,  then  a  round  sweep  west  and 
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DOTth-westerly,  leavkig  Prague  three  miles  on  the  left,  and 
descending  to  Dresden. 

In  a  short  time,  the  city  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia^ 
appeared  before  us  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  present- 
ing an  extensive  firontage  from  left  to  right,  with  its  nume- 
rous churches  throwing  up  their  towers  and  steeples,  amoiig 
which  those  oi  the  Cathedral  and  Roemer  appeared  most 
c(Hispicuous.  Pacing  it  along  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
English  mile  an  hour,  we  crossed  the  Kleine  Oder  over  a 
wooden  bridge  immediately  before  the  town,  and  afterwards 
the  Oder  itself,  muddy,  shallow,  and  disfigured  by  sand- 
banks; and  taking  the  direction  of  a  very  large  edifice, 
which  we  learned  to  be  that  of  the  University,  penetrated 
Vinder  a  low  archway  of  that  building,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  longest,  narrowest,  busiest,  dirtiest,  and  most  offiui- 
sive.  though  reckoned  the  principal,  street  in  Breslau.  Le 
Sceptre  d'or^  received  us  within  its  strag^ng,  gloomy,  and 
uncleanly  chambers,  where  we  made  a  stay  just  long  enough 
to  comfort  our  stomach,  and  to  regret  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  see  something  of  this  ancient  city .  The  streets  lacked 
not  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently  busy  population,  but  thdr 
appearance  was  not  far  above  that  of  the  streets  in  the 
larger  villages  of  Prussia,  through  which  we  had  passed. 
There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Breslau,  who  are  said  to  amount  to  about  20,000.  One^ 
third  only  of  that  number  are  Catholics,  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  remainder  are  Lutherans ;  yet  the  former  have  not 
fewer  than  twenty-two  churches,  some  of  which  are  monaa- 
teries,  and  the  latter  not  quite  half  that  number.  More- 
over, all  the  patron  saints  of  the  Catholic  churches  have 
performed  miracles  at  some  period  or  other ;  and  there  is 
one  in  particular,  to  which  is  attached  a  wotfdeiful  story 
about  11,000  virgins,  who  did  what  those  of  Cologne  were 
celebrated  for  in  their  time ;  but  the  tale  is  too  long  to  be 
told.  The  town  of  Breslau  strongly  reminded  me  of 
that  of  Strasburgh ;  but  in  that  part  which  lies  nearest  to 
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the  Neastadt,  or  Dresden  Gbte,  the  resembhuice  ceases  en- 
tirely, as  that  district  of  the  town  is  perfectly  modem,  and 
ttuch  of  it  erected  with  Italian  taste.  A  monument  to 
Blilcher,  on  a  heap  of  rocks,  of  considerable  elevation, 
has  been  erected  since  the  year  1824,  in  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  town.  It  stands  not  far  fix>m  the 
house  which  Vandamme  inhabited  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  took  possession  of  Breslau,  during  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign to  the  Prussian  power ;  and  occupies  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  victorious  troops  of  France,  for  the 
second  time,  had  conquered  Breslau,  and  were  drawn  up 
after  their  entrance  into  that  city.  ^'  Voilsl  encore  des  vi- 
cissitudes et  des  rapprochemens  !^  While  we  were  regal- 
ing ourselves  with  an  omelette  that  would  have  turned  the 
nose  of  even  Gil  Bias,  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  table,  on  which  was  a  cloth  that  had  not 
known  soap  for  some  weeks,  the  accelerated  post^wagen 
(distinguished  from  the  well-known  English  vehicle  of  that 
name,  by  very  little  else  than  the  strong  guttural  pronunci- 
ation of  the  g),  arrived  'from  Berlin  in  forty-two  hours, 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Golden  Sceptre,  when  the  blus- 
tering wagen-meister^ 


u 


favoured  by  the  partial  waitery 


Unlocked  the  mighty  monster's  dark  abodes,'''^ 

and  deposited  in  our  apartment  a  motley  group  of  seven- 
teen inside  and  outside  travellers,  speaking  many  tongues, 
and  raising  no  little  clamour,  all  of  whom,  as  our  bedienter 
told  us,  like  the  *^  impatient  princes^  of  old,  came  to  share 
in  the  spoih  of  the  town ;  that  is,  to  assist  at  a  rag-fair, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Silesia^^  the  country  otjirie  linen,  and 
was  then  held  in  the  gr^t  square  of  Breslau.  My  young 
travelling  companion  and  myself  were  heartily  glad  to  pay 
our  reckoning,  and  leave  them  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 

*  "  Inclusos  utero  Danaos,  et  pinea  fiirtiro 
Laxat  daustra  Sinon." — lEn.  1.  2. 
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ment  of  the  long  table,  which,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards, 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival.  To  be- 
serious,  this  wageuj  or  stage-coach,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  have  no  vehicle  of  their  own,  is  an  establishment 
of  no  ancient  date,  and  must  be  very  convenient  for  trs- 
velling  a  distance  of  forty-two  German  posts,  in  as  many 
hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

On  looking  at  my  notes  for  the  continuation  of  our  pro- 
ceedings after  quitting  Breslau  in  the  night  of  the  same  day 
of  our  arrival,  I  find  it  thus  stated,  written  in  the  car- 
riage, and  consequently  on  the  spot :  **  We  are  trudg^ 
along  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  Europe, 
save  always  that  from  Kalisz  to  Breslau.  Mud,  sand, 
holes,  unlevel  ground,  pits  of  thick  clay,  and  every  thing, 
in  fact,  short  of  a  rough  stone  pavement,  that  can  consti- 
tute an  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  dangerous  road,  is  to 
be  met  with  here  at  every  step  !  Surprising !  that  a  line  of 
road,  crossing  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  from  east  to 
west,  passing  through  two  cities  of  importance  in  Prussia, 
leading  from  one  considerable  town  to  another,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Saxony,  should  be 
su£Pered  to  remain,  by  an  enlightened  administration,  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  cross-roads  in  European  Turkey, 
for  such  is  in  reality  the  case.  Add  to  all  this,  the  obsti- 
nate, and  inflexible  determination  of  the  thick-headed  and 
thick-set  heavy  postilions,  whom  you  have  as  much  chance 
of  moving  from  their  jog-trot  pace  of  four  English  miles 
an  hour,  by  either  good  or  bad  words,  by  promises  of 
money,  or  threatenings  to  give  none,  as  you  would  have 
in  urging  the  Monument  to  run  up  Fifih-street  Hill  by 
similar  means,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  every 
traveller  must  expect  to  feel  and  suffer,  if  his  luck  will 
have  it  that  he  is  to  wade  through  the  Silesian  territory.'^ 

The  impositions  too,  which  we  experienced  from  the 
post-masters  on  this  road,  compelled  us,  more  than  once,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  the  piace,  in  hopes  of 
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'getting  redress ;  and  once  or  twice,  i  believe,  we  were  in- 
vited to  lay  our  case  in  a  letter  before  the  Director-general 
of  the  Posts  of  Berlin,  Baron  N — ,  with  whose  system  of 
posting  we  had  occasion  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  West  Prus- 
ffla,  on  our  way  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  which  seems  in- 
sufficient to  protect  a  traveller  in  Sflesia.    I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  that  our  complaints,  which  we  certainly  did 
not  make  on  light  grounds,  nor  so  often  as  we  had  received 
provocation,  will  have  the  efiect  of  urging  that  enlight^ 
ened  magistrate,  of  whom  every  person  speaks  favourably, 
to  remedy  abuses  which  exist  in  despite  of  his  regulations. 
Having  how  (and,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  throughout 
this  long  journey,)  vented  my  spleen  in  good  earnest,  I  beg 
to  apprize  my  readers,  that  I  shall  probably  have  no  fur- 
ther occasion  to  utter  another  word  of  complaint. 

We  wiU  now  hurry  through  Buntzlau,  Obrlitz,  Lobau, 
and  Bautzen,  neglecting  to  say  any  thing  of  the  great 
mart  of  Saxon  cloth,  in  the  former  of  those  towns,  where 
we  arrived  during  the  cloth-fair,  which  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess ;  omitting  all  references  to  the  picturesque  and  alpine 
locality  of  the  second,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  we  bade 
adieu  to  Prussia,  and  entered  the  humbled  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  without  much  ceremony ;  slightly  alluding  only  to 
the  basaltic  structure  of  the  high  pinnacle  on  which  the 
third  is  situated,  where  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at 
four  oVlock  A.M.  on  Christmas-day ;  and  lastly,  retracing 
merely,  en  passant^  the  military  adventures  of  Napoleon 
which  the  fourth  of  the  towns  just  mentioned  witnessed  a 
fewyearsbefore  liis  fall,  and  of  which  the  sight  of  Bautzen 
is  calculated  to  remind  us. 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  Saxony  when  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  road  and  manner  of  travelling  was  perceived. 
We  found  at  Lobau  a  regular  chatisseey  and  gladly  submit- 
ted to  the  heavy  chaussee-geld  exacted  from  us  at  every 
stage,  to  which  we  stood  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling expeditiously  over  a  road  macadamized  with  basalt. 
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FitHn  Lobau  to  Bauteen  the  road  is  indeed  beautifid ;  and 
thence  onwards  the  country  improves  apace  and  wonder- 
fully. It  becomes  alpine,  and  cultiv^ed  in  a  superior 
style ;  its  Tillages  are  clean  and  neat,  and  bear  the  aspect 
of  comfort ;  while  the  appearance  of  the  sereral  towns  is 
ancient  and  picturesque.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of 
the  situation  of  Bautzen,  extending  over  the  steps  af  a 
day-slate  hill  with  its  tudesque  turrets  and  Saxon  arches. 
Hklf-way  between  Bautzen  and  Schmidfeldt  the  road  it 
emboscHned  in  a  long  valley,  across  extensive  forests,  sur* 
rounded  by  ranges  of  hills  of  various  forms  and  attitudes. 
It  is.  paved  all  along  with  small  fragments  of  the  basalt 
of  the  country,  which  being  ground  down  into  dust  by 
the  traffic  of  carriages  during  dry  weather,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fiEdlen  for  several  days  pre- 
vious, forms  a  dayish-looking  fluid  mire,  which  is  allowed 
to  run  over  the  prominent  convexity  of  the  road  into  a 
ditch,  cut  on  each  side.  The  aspect  of  much  of  the  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  campaign  country  of  Saxony,  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  England,  but  nothing  more  so  than 
the  large  waggons,  several  of  which  we  met  on  our  way  to 
the  capital  with  teams  of  beautiful  horses  gaily  and  pri>- 
fusely  harnessed  in  brass,  and  driven  by  deaaly  and  good- 
looking  waggoners,  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  their 
descendants  in  this  country.  Having  ascended  a  very 
steep  hill  niear  Kessel,  we  came  to  a  spot  on  which  appears 
a  very  showy  and  commodious  inn,  standing  perfecdy 
alone  in  that  elevated  region,  whence  we  enjoyed  a  pa- 
ncnramic  view  of  the  Bohemian  chain  which  marks  the 
division  of  the  two  states,  and  in  which  Peterswalde 
and  Toplitz  are  situated.  The  coup  (Tcsil  is  beyond 
description  magnificent.  Hither,  we  were  informed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dresden  resort  in  summer,  to  feast  thdr 
eyes  upon  the  endless  beauties  of  the  mountains  and  forest 
scenery  of  this  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  small  but  neal 
town  of  Bischoffswerda  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.    Those 
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of  my  readars  who  have  perused  the  siiigularly  bloody 
strife  which  took  place  on  Saxon  ground  in  1813,  will  re- 
collect that  this  unfortunate  town  was' razed  to  the  ground 
on  that  occasion.     A  very  handsome  bronze  bust  of  the 
present  King,  by  whose  command  Bischoffswerda  was  again 
rebuilt,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  to  comme- 
morate the  event.     The  last  stage,  over  a  continuation  of 
the  macadamized  road,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  com- 
pared to  a  ride  through  a  splendid  park,  around,  and  from 
many  parts  of  which  magnificent  woods,  highly  cultivated 
valleys,  small  and  clean  villages,  and  distant  glimpses  of 
rcHuantic  hills,  offer  themselves  in  succession  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.     Having,  at  last,  reached  the  summit 
of  the  high  ground,  within  an  English  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  conclusion  of  our  journey,  the  most  imposing  amphi- 
theatre of  mountain-land  in  every  variety  of  undulation, 
and  for  several  miles  around,  burst  upon  our  sight,  with 
the  turrets  and  steeples  of  the  capital  at  our  feet,  washed 
by  the  tortuous  and  wide  Elbe.     We  stopped  awhile  on 
this  height  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  the  misty  wea- 
ther, this  striking  view  of  the  centre  of  Saxony.     In  our 
progress  down  the  hill  the  new  road  turned  suddenly  over 
a  neat  stone  bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  ravine,  leaving 
the  old  road  on  the  left.     The  glorious  sim  at  this  con- 
juncture shone  forth,  as  if  to  welcome  us  to  our  goal,  over 
the  dty  and  surrounding  magic  scenery,  giving  to  each 
object  its  proper  tint  and  dress,  and  bringing  forward,  by 
the  deep  shadows  it  cast  in  many  places,  a  thousand  pretty 
points  of  this  landscape,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  which  I 
have  seen  in  Europe.     We  now  hurried  on  for  our  Christ- 
mas dinner  through  the  suburbs,  and  the  Schwartz  Gate^ 
where  we  were  detained  by  some  trifling  formality ;  and 
galloping  along  the  handsome  promenade  of  that  name, 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  flanked  by  rows  of 
handsome  houses,  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Vienne,  (Wien- 
stadt)  sitiuited  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  time  enough  to 
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hear  the.  distant  responses  of  **  Hosanna  in  exuUis^  from 
the  neighbouring  church,  which  reminded  us  of  the  great 
and  solemn  festival  cdebtated  on  that  day  all  oyer  the 
Christian  world. 

I  stoppeid,  during  that,  and  five  whok  ^ays*  besides  in 
the  '<  German  Florence,""  two  of  wfaichl^ledp^ted  to  the 
contemplation  of  t}ie  picture  gallery,  in.  which  one  ojtgect 
alone  had  t§inpted  me  to  deviate,  at  ^at  .a(}vancad  period 
of  the -winter,  fraip  the  shortest  road  to  £afflaQd,.^w 
counlrie's  by  io  ^rv^amr  inviting,  through  which,  my  jnea^Im 
hsYe  ac(^[tfttfiapted' qile.     Mjr  young  travelliRg  oompaiiJ4|D 
an^^^^«hadn^r<Might  l^tlen'  tp  (he  Reverrind  M.  Ba^ 
^ett,'4yjib*  Haying  l^n  Ibng  Tesideiil^at  Dresden,  it  was 
ihoaghti  inight  be  of  service  to  ud;   nor  were  our  ex- 
'  jiectations' disappointed  ;   for  to  bis  incessant  exertions  and 
^'  almost  ^rental  care  6f  us^  I  may  say  that  we  stand  in-   4 
debted  for  .the  many  enjoyments  we  experienced  in  that  \ 
'    ^^  «city,'  a3  wcdl  as  for  6ur^fa|ivingbeeD  al&le  tf  see  in  the  fullest   \ 
thanner  every  ,obj^t  which  that  capital  offers  to  the  curio-   i 
'^   ,^y^iif  the  traveUec,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.   | 
\    "  ^  /^y^ting  ^1%  eye  ^fK^c^tne'plaQ  of  the  dty  inserted  in  \ 
"^  ^this  ipSscfi'  cf  my^  hixtfUAy^  the  reader  will  form  a  correct   i 
^filea  6ti  thl^  ^emdfitf^i  siti^aCion  of  Dresden.     Sttiall  in  tli- 
'   merisions^  bi)t  full  of  .beauties  and  interesting  points,  even 
•■  in  winter, -the 'x;(^it<d  of  Saxony  is  likely  to  exche  the 
attention  of  th^'-stranger,  ait^  produce  impressions  al  the 
most  agreeable  descijptioh* .  PJacfd  on  both  banks. oC  the^ 
Elbe,  ftnd  surrounded  by  enyh^o^s  m  which  romantic  na- 
ture is  blended  with  the  iichost.euldvation,  Dresden  can 
boast  of  a  locality  infinitely  superior  tothat  of  many  other 
inland  capitals  of  Europe.-    The  band  of  man  too,  and  his 
directing  mind,  are  triumphantly  ^sible  in  every  part  of 
this  fiivoured  seat  of  the  fine  arts :  and  the  character  of  the 
Sovereign  who  rules  over  it,  and  the  nature  of  its  political 
institutions,  combine  to  render  it  a  most  desirable  place  of 
residence. 
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Id  passing  from  the  Neustadt,  where  we  noticed,  in  a 
handsome  square  facing  the  windows  of  our  apartments,  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  Second  Augustus  of  Saxony,  to  the  Old  Town,  or 
Dresden  Proper,  we  crossed  over  the  connecting  bridge, 
one  rf  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Russell  objects  to  the  presence  of  the  colossal  Crucifix 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  centre  arch,  and  rising  from 
a  mass  of  artificial  rocks,  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  whole 
of  which  is  of  bronze,  and  wishes  it  had  not  been  restored 
after  being  once  fairly  blown  up  by  the  French,  along  with 
the  centre  arch.  Now  in  the  first  place,  that  monument 
was  never  blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust,  when,  on  the 
19th  of  March  1813,  he  ordered  the  centre  arch  to  be  de- 
molished, but  was  previously  removed  to  a  safe  place. 
Its  subsequent  restoration,  therefore,  along  with  that  gf  the 
bridge,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  was 
a  matter  of  course.  In  the  second  place,  the  Crucifix  it- 
self is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  much  admired,  and  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Herold  who  cast  it.  Its  magnitude 
and  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains,  are  two  additional 
features  of  interest  belonging  to  it.  Lastly,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  a  city  governed  by  an  eminently  Catholic 
Royal  family,  and  inhabited  by  German  Lutherans,  who 
have  themselves  a  great  veneration  for  the  symbol  of  our 
redemption,  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  crucifix  beautifully 
wrought,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares^  is 
neither  out  of  character  nor  devoid  of  interest.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell might  have  better  directed  his  humorous  satire  against 
that  Pope,  who,  to  assist  the  Saxon  Elector  in  rebuilding 
this  identical  bridge,  of  stone,  sent  him  several  thousand 
dispensations  for  the  eating  of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs, 
during  Lent,  to  be  sold  to  the  devout,  and  with  the  money 
of  which  the  bridge  was  actually  constructed  in  1344.  In 
one  part  of  this  bridge,  there  used  to  be  in  former  times 
an  open  portion  of  the  balustrade,  from  which  malefactors 
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eoademned  to  be  drowned^  wece  precipitated  iqto  the.  Elbe. 
The  last  idctim  who  sufFered  in  this,  manner,  was  a  man 
who  had  murdered  bus  wife  in  1715.  There  is  a  r^^id»- 
tioD  respecting  the  passing  over  this  bridge^  of  which  we 
were  for  ever  reminded  by  the  poKofe,  and  i&  -virtue  of 

•  which  pedestrians  from,  the  Neustadt  must  take  the  one,  and 
tfiose  from  the  Old  Town  the  other  side  of  it.  Waggons 
and  cattle  pay  a  toll,  but  not  private  carriages,  or  peopk 
on  foot. 

**  The  prospect,^  observes  Mr.  Russell,  **  from  the  bridge 
is  'Celebrated  all  bver  Germany,  and  deserves  to  be  sa 
Whether  you  look  up  or  down  the  river,  the  towers  and 

,  palaces  of  the  city  are  pictured  in  the  stream.  A  lovdy 
plain'  groaning  beneath  population  and  fertility,  retires 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  farther  bank,  then  swells  up 
into  an  amphitheatre  oi  gentle  slopes,  laid  out  in  vine- 
yards, interspersed  with  an  endless  succession  of  villages 
and  villas,  and  shut  in  towards  the  south  by  the  summits 
of  the  Sadisische  Schweitc,  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia.^  - 

Beyond  the  last  ardi  of  the  bridge,  and  on  the  right, 
stands  the  Court  Chapel,  or  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
most  gc^geous,  but  not  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  *  It  was  designed  and  begun  by  Gaetano 
Chiaveri,  and  completed  by  the  architects  Sebastiani, 
Knofler,  and  Schwarz.  Its  style  of  architecture  may  be 
said  to  be  par  excellence  Catholic.  It  is  neither  Gothic 
nor  Grecian ;  it  approaches  not  the  Saxon  character  of 
building ;  nor  is  it  like  a  Mosque,  or  a  Russian  Church ; 
and  much  less  like  a  theatre,  as  some  modem  churches 
are;  but  it  is  Catholic,  an  order  too  frequently  met  with 
in  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  not  to  deserve  a 
specific  rank  among  the  various  stylecj  of  architecture. 
Two  milfions  *^  thalers  (388,333/.  sterling,)  were  ex- 
pended on  tlus  structure,  including  internal  and  external 
decorations^  sacred  utenuls,  &c.     The  principal  ornament. 
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however,  is  the  great  altar-piece  thirty-three  feet  high,  and 
flixteen  feet  wide,  representing  the  Ascension  of  Christ, 
painted  hy  Raphael  Mengs,  who  was  a  native  of  Dresden, 
whither  he  sent  it  from  Spain  in  I766.  Besides  this  ex- 
quisite pabting,  there  are  two  other  smaller  performances 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  side-chapels.  Every  Sunday, 
and  other  church  holydays,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites,  a  high  mass  is  celebrated  at  eleven  o^dock 
in  this  church,  accompanied  by  all  the  chapel  music  of 
the  Court,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe,  after 
that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  Capella  Sistina.  We 
were  present  at  one  of  these  solemn  ceranonies  the  day 
after  Christmas,  when  I  noticed  several  strict  regulations 
respecting  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  principal 
aisle.  The  Royal  Family  attend  on  all  these  occasions  in 
their  covered  gallery  over  the  choir,  having  an  easy  access 
to  it  through  a  corridor,  which  connects  the  church  with 
the  palace. 

Opposite  to  the  church,  a  grand  flight  of  forty  steps, 
.fifty  feet  wide,  leads  to  the  terrace  caUed  the  Briihl. 
This  is  a  magnificent  promenade,  which  follows  the 
tortuous  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  sur- 
rounds a  garden  and  Palace  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Count  de  Briihl;  but  is  now  converted  to  different 
purposes,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  arts,  and  the  apartments  for  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  In  one  part  of  this  succession  of  walks,  gardens, 
and  plantations,  a  Belvedere  has  been  erected,  which 
would  be  considered  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture, had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  wooden  sheds  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  a  restaurateur.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  finest  views  of  that  part  of  the  Alt-stadt  of  Dresden 
which  ranges  along  the  river,  and  of  the  opposite  bank,  are 
to  be  enjoyed  from  different  points  of  the  Briihl ;  but  the 
view  of  Dresden  which  embraces  tljie  Catholic  church,  and 
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two  or  three  othw  important  buildings,  forming  in  realitj 
.a  very  agreeable,  picture,  is  that  which  I  have  here  intro- 
duced, and  which  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  we  resided. 

In  our  rounds  about  Dresden  we  noticed  the  severe 
imd  peculiar  style  of  houses  of  the  Saxon  nolnlity,  with 
the  oriel  windows,  high,  well-built,  and  commodious.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  long,  and  somewhat  narrow ;  but  there 
are  some  which  are  of  ample  breadth,  and  lined  with 
very  striking  edifices.  During  the  summer,  Dresden  is 
crowded  with  strangers.  Lodgings  are  plentiful  and  vefj 
reasonable  in  winter,  but  not  so  during  the  season  of  the 
mineral  waters.  Many  of  the  Palaces  of  the  principal 
nobility  are  let  to  foreign  families  of  distinction  in  floon^ 
for  the  sum  of  seventy,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
rix-thalers  a  month,  furnished.  A  very  handsome  house 
of  the  latter  description  was  pointed  out  to  me  not  far 

from  the  Post-office,  belonging  to  Count ,  who  lets  it 

out  in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  principal 
story  was  occupied  by  Mr.  V  ,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  has  resided  in  it 
ibr  some  time,  the  proprietor  himself  living  in  a  garret. 
If  a  complete  suite  of  rooms,  handsomely  fumishei,  are 
engaged  by  the  year,  beginning  at  the  dull  season,  a  sum 
seldom  greater  than  sixty  pounds  sterling  will  .be  asked- 
A  stranger,  may  also  have  the  convenience  of  procuring 
his  dinner  in  the  same  house,  if  he  happens*  to  be  for- 
tunate in  engaging  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  restaur 
rateur.  Thus  Mr.  C — r->  the  British  representative,  who 
lodges  in  the  same  house  in  which  the  club  is  held,  has 
the  advantage  of  ordering  his  dinner  without  the  trouUe 
of  having  a  cook.  The  charges  at  the  numerous  hotels 
both  in  the  Neustadt  and  the  Old  Town,  particularly  those 
in  the  Schloss  Qasse,  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  pro- 
visions are  proportionably  cheap.  We  occupied  three  ex- 
jpellent  nx^ms  at  the  Wien  Stadt  for  twenty-eight  groshea 
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HfidsLjj  (four  francs,)  and  our  fare  and  attendance  were  of 
the  best,  yet  equally  reasonable.     The  hotels  in  Dresden 
tfe  of  a  superior  description.     Those  of  Pologne  and  Ba- 
vi^re,  both  in  the  principal  street,  are  considered  among 
the  best,  and  are  generally  full ;  but  the  principal  esta- 
blishment of  this  class  is  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  in  which 
there  are  not  less  than  sixty  furnished  apartments  in  con** 
stant  use.     There  is  every  temptation  for  a  traveller  to  set^ 
tie  in  Dresden.     Society  is  of  a  mixed  description :  the 
purely  Saxon  is,  perhaps,  too  formal ;    that  which  con- 
sists partly   of  foreigners,  and  partly  of  natives,   is   the 
most  preferable ;  but  both  are  said  to  be  of  quite  a  differ* 
ent  character  from  that  which  one  meets   with  in  other 
large  German  cities.     The  Saxons  are  not  averse  to  amuse? 
ment,  and  they  affect  to  be  much  attached  to  dramatic  re^ 
presentation;  but  in  general  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
too  solemn  and  phlegmatic,  not  only  in  every  action,  but 
even  in  the  delivery  of  their  sayings,  to  be  sincere  lovers 
of  mirth  and  jollity.     The  colour  of  the  Court-society  ia 
sombre  to  a  degree.     The  Royal  family  lead  a  retired  life ; 
at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  death  both  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  which  had  happened  so  near  to  each  other, 
had  thrown  an   additional  gloom  over  the  capital.       I 
pretend  not,   however,   to  give  any  of  this  information 
on  my   own  authority,  but    on   that  of    some  English 
residents  who  have  been  living  at  Dresden  for  a  year 
or  so.     There  are  English  colonies  in   every   consider-, 
able  city  in   Europe,   and  Dresden  can,   also,  boast  of 
one,  although  it  be  not  so  numerous  as  that  at  Paris, 
Brussels,  or  Rome.     In  the  summer  their  number  increases 
greatly  ;  and  with  their  handsome  equipages,  their  horses, 
and  servants,  their  wealth,  (great  even  with  the  poorest  of 
them  compared  with   that  of  the  inhabitants,)  and  their 
eccentricities,   doing  things  differently  from  every  body 
^e,  they  contribute  not  a  little  in  giving  to  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  a  greater  degree  of  eclat  and  animation.     Those 
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foreigners,  however,  who  flock  to  Dresden  in  the  largest 
number,  and  who  lead  a  more  splendid  life  than  any  other, 
as  I  understand,  are  the  Russians ;  and  it  is  odd  that  the 
majority  of  them  do  not  go  thither  for  amusement  or  eco- 
nomy as  the  English  do,  but  to  take  care  of  their  health 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Dr.  Kreisig.  This 
eminent  physician  is  the  Baillie  of  Germany.  He  is  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  to  which  all  desperate  cases — all  cases 
already  decided  upon  by  inferior  medical  courts,  are  referred 
for  a  reversion  or  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  or  fiir 
a  better  opinion.  Dr.  Kreisig  owes  his  celelnrity  to  an 
excellent  practical  book  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  he 
published  some  years  ago ;  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  patient  investigator  of  hidden  complaints.  He  is  advanced 
in  years,  and  has  amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune.  We 
met  by  mutual  appointment  on  two  occasions,  during  both 
which  interviews  I  had  full  scope  to  learn  his  peculiar 
notions  respecting  the  function  of  that  organ  which  he  seems 
to  have  studied  most,  but  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  attri- 
bute only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  animal  system.  Circu- 
lation of  the  blood  he  attributes  to  some  attractive  power 
of  the  nerves.  On  this  favourite  subject  the  Doctor 
discoursed  at  great  length.  He  never  failed  to  adduce,  as 
illustrations  of  his  original  views,  facts  which  had  occurred 
in  his  extensive  practice,  and  there  appeared  plain  good 
sense  in  all  he  said;  but  to  me  the  whole  looked,  or 
sounded,  I  should  rather  say,  like  metaphysics ;  and  me- 
taphysics are  not  worth  a  groat  in  physic.  How  much 
farther  do  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
non of  circulation  and  the  study  of  its  morbid  modification 
by  adopting  the  notion,  (an  abstract  one)  that  it  depends 
on  nervous  attraction  rather  than  on  the  irritability  and 
contractibility  of  a  large  muscle — the  heart  ?  However, 
Dr.  Kreisig  is  a  good  practical  physician,  and  his  opinion 
carries  great  weight  in  Saxony.  He  informed  -me  that  he 
has  during  the  summer  an  incredible  number  of  Russian 
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mid  Polish  families  to  attend,  who  oome  to  reside  in  Dres- 
den for  no  other  purpose.    His  duties  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  very  arduous,  being  seldom  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  in  attendance  upon   his  patients.     Thd 
Doctor  did  not  seem  to  entertain  any  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  8t.  Petersburgh,  particularly 
among  medical  men  who  are  his  own  countrymen,  from 
many  of  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  histories 
of  cases  and  prescriptions  with  the  patients  who  come  to 
consult  him  from   that  capital.      His  opinion   on    that 
subject,  such  as  it  was,  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  the 
result  of  a  general  impression  than  of  individual  examples 
or  observations.     In  common  with  the  scientific  physicians 
of  other  capitals  in  Europe,    he  was  in  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  medical  profession  in  St.  Petersburgh,  as 
tardy  and  not  over  zealous  in  the  career  of  scientific 
investigation,  in  consequence  of  his  never  hearing  that 
they  had  done  aught  to  promote  it.     "  What  physician 
practising   in   that    capital,^  said  Kreisig  in   his  quiet 
but  earnest  manner,  **  can  boast  that  his  name  is  known 
beyond  the  place  of  his  residence  ?^     In  answer  to  ques- 
tions I  put  to  him,  the  Doctor  stated  that  the  number 
of   deformed  persons  in  Saxony  is  great ;  (I  had  ascer- 
tained that  fact  before,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  dependent  on 
the  bad  practice  of  midwifery,  and  a  still  worse  physical 
education  of  children ;)  that  vaccination  was  gaining  ground 
considerably  ;  that  very  few  cases  of  varioloid,  or  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  had  for  some  years  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  commission,  which  had  the  superintendence  of  that 
practice,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member;  and 
lastly,  that  there  were  instances  of  suicides  by  plunging 
into  the  Elbe. 

This  appeared  to  me  an  excellent  opportimity  for  ob- 
taining some  correct  notion  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  most  eminent  of  our  profession  in  Germany  respecting 
that  singular  system  of  medicine,  which,  taking  its  origin 
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from  a  small  treatise  on  the  virtue  of  medical  agents,  pub- 
lished in  Hiifeland's  Journal  thirty  years  ago,  had  sinoe 
acquired  a  full  developement  and  a  degree  of  importance, 
in  the  ^*  Organon  of  the  art  of  curing  Diseases,^  and  a  sub- 
sequent work  on  materia  tnedica.     These  had  given  to  their 
author,  the  body  physician  and  counsellor  of  the  smalleatf 
of  the  Federated  Princes  of  Saxony,  a  name  that  had  since 
foimd  the  whole  of  Germany  too  confined  for  it,  and  threa- 
tened, consequently,  to  invade  France  and  Italy  witii  its 
prestige.     I  concluded  that  Kreisig,  the  most  celebrated, 
and  certainly  the  first  physician  in  Saxony,  must  be  weU 
acquainted  with  Hahnemann,  and  his  homoeopathic*  me- 
thod of  treating  diseases,  the  physician  and  system  I  al- 
lude to.     The  idea  that  a  medical  agent,  which  is  known 
from  experience  to  produce,  when  applied  indiscriminately 
or  in  too  large  a  dose,  an  artificial  malady  in  the  constitu- 
tion, will  remove  a  natural  malady  of  the  same  description, 
existing  in   the  constitution, — an   idea  founded  on   the 
assumed  principle  that  two  diseases  cannot  exist  together, 
or  that  one  nail  drives  another  out,  is  too  singular  and  has 
been  too  pertinaciously  insisted  on,  not  to  have  excited 
attention  in  the  professional  world.     Another  singularity 
in   Hahnemann'*s  system  is,   that  infinitesimal    doses  of 
such  medical  agents  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  medica- 
mental  or  artificial  disease,  and  consequently  the  cure  of 
a  natural  one.     This  latter  conclusion,  truly,  is  not  exactly 
a  fair  sequitur  of  the  first  principle  assumed    by   the 
Doctor ;  but  we  must  not  stand  on  trifles,  where  questions 
of  much  greater  magnitude  are  involved.  Kreisig,  however, 

*  I  really  beg^  pardon  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are-  not  among 
the  **  initiated*'  for  using  so  learned  an  expression,  instead  of  its  coi^ 
responding  meaning,  the  ari  iif  curing,  fowided  on  resembianeet ;  but 
I  should  not  hare  been  understood  by  the  worthy  Doctor  had  I  em- 
ployed any  other  than  the  technical  appellation  by  which  the  system 
in  question  is  known,  and  which  is  lisped  by  every  fair  lady  in  Ger- 
many. 
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to  my  perfect  astomBhment,  seemed  not  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  progress  of  this  system  of  medicine:  although 
the  head-quarters  of  its  apostle  are  only  a  stoneVthrow 
from  Dresden ; — the  discoverer^s  birth-place*  not  farther 
than  the  celebrated  China  manufactory; — and  its  followers 
and  proselytes  fast  increasing  in  number  and  power  in  the 
capital  in  which  he  so  deservedly  flourishes.     But  thus  it 
is  with  men  engaged  in  extensive  practice— they  have  no 
leisure  left  to  look  into  the  petty  revolutions  and  distur- 
bances   that,    ever  and  anon,   take   place  in  medicine: 
leaving  them  to  the  natural  operation,  either  of  a  '^  Riot 
Act/'  or  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  community.     In 
the  case  of  the  system  alluded  to,  the  homoeopathists  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  be  noticed  by  one  whom  they 
accuse  of  being  the  most  inveterate  *^  alhpathisC  possi- 
ble+.     However,  it  is  not  less  true  than  humiliating  to  the 
spirit  of  our  profession,  that  such  a  system  not  only  exists 
in  great  force  among  some  of  the  most  enlightened  physi- 
cians in  Germany,  (how  dearly  they  all  love  a  system !)  but 
that  disciples  of  the  founder  of  this  school,  actually  tra- 
vel about  that  country,  and  have  extended  their  excur- 
sions to  foreign  cities ;  to  Paris,  for  instance,  and  Naples, 
where  they  succeed  in  making  proselytes  and  money  too. 
It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  how  seriously  these  people 
talk  on  the  subject,  with  what  gravity  they  will  give  to  the 
world  the  miraculous  results  of  their  practice.     Take  a 

X 

*  Hahnemann,  it  appears,  was  bom  at  Meissen  in  1755. 

t  Again  at  fault.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  so  much  pedantry ;  but  it 
appears  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  return  to  the  days  of  Galen  and  his 
great  predecessor  of  Chios,  for  a  knowledge,  of  the  medical  language. 
The  above  second  hard  name  is  given  by  the  followers  of  Hahnemann, 
in  token  of  contempt,  for  those  who  are  said  to  pile  together  in  one 
prescription  as  many  ingredients  as  are  required  to  make  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  treacle  (999 !)  and  which  prescription  never  cures,  they 
say,  except  when,  by  a  lucky  hit,  there  is,  in  the  farrago,  an  ingredient 
capable  of  producing  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  is  to  be  cured. 
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single  example  as  a  spedmen.  A  partisan  of  die  new  doe- 
trine  was  waited  upon  by  a  gentleman,  who  seems,  from  the 
minute  description  of  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  given 
by  the  homoeopathic  Doctor,  to  hare  been  the  most  pitialde 
victim  that  can  be  imagined,  of  what  Philips  calls  indiges- 
tion; another  Doctor,  a  nervous  disease ;  and  a  third,  a  liver 
complaint ;  and  so  on.  ^*  I  was  perfectly  terrified,^  says  the 
Doctor,  f  ^  at  the  bare  enumeration  of  such  a  string  of  woes ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  my  patient,  who  had,  by  this  time,  told 
me  that  for  ten  years  he  had  in  vain  tried  the  skill  of  all  the 
a//opaMts^sin  Baxony,  and  saw  his  haggard  looks,  blue  lips, 
anhelose  breathing,  and  emaciated  body,  I  knew  that  his 
case  was  desperate,  and  was  nigh  telling  him  so  at  once. 
However,  placing  unbounded  faith  in  the  great  Hahne- 
mann's system,  I  proceeded  to  give  him  the  following  di- 
rections ;  take  a  drop  of  the  Tincture  of  Belladonna,  and 
mix  it  with  one  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  a  single  drop 
of  this  mixture  is  to  be  added  to  a  fresh  ounce  of  spring 
water ;  and  of  the  latter  mixture  you  will  take  five  drops 
every  night  at  bed-time  for  five  successive  days.  If  the  effect 
produced  be  violent,  mark  me,  leave  off  taking  the  medicine; 
your  case  is  incurable,  and  every  farther  attempt  upon  it 
may  prove  fatal :  but  if,  as  I  hope,  you  begin  to  feel  the 
beneficial  and  exhilarating  effects  of  the  mixture  in  five  or  six 
days,  come  to  me  for  further  directions.  In  the  mean  while 
STARVE ;  that  iSf  eat  nothing  but  a  dish  ofmaccaroni  twice  in 
twenty-four  hoursj  and  drink  gum-water  with  sugar  and  no 
coffee.'*^  The  patient,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  was  taken 
back  in  a  carriage,  and  the  Doctor  candidly  admits,  that  he 
never  expected  to  hear  from  him  again.  However,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  up  rode  to  his 
door  the  metlunorphosed  patient,  who,  thanking  his  miracle- 
working  Doctor,  informed  him  that  he  had  only  found  it 
necessary  to  take  three  doses  of  the  medicine  before  he 
found  himself  perfectly  another  being ;  ^^  with  as  quiet  a 
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stomach,  and  as  serene  a  mind,^  said  he,  ^^  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly desire  !^  *  But  ^y  introduce  this  episode  in  my  ac- 
count of  Dresden,  it  ^rill  be  asked  by  my  readers  ?  I  will 
tell  them  !  Hahnemann's  disciples  are  waxing  bold,  and  the 
system  itself,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  is  beginning  to 
get  hold  of  the  imagination  of  patients  in  this  country, 
who  actuaUy  emigrate  on  a  visit  to  the  Oracle  at  Koelten,*t* 
to  be  cured  of  tedious  and  lingering  stomach  complaints  by 
infiniiesimabj  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  judiciously, 
as  well  as  moderately,  starve  themselves  into  a  recovery. 
Ah !  there  is  the  rub.  We  are  ready  enough  to  take  either 
large  or  small  doses  of  medicine ;  but  we  cannot  bear  to 
mortify  our  stomach*  >  There  is  a  noli  me  tangere  upon  it. 
This  is  what  I  told  two  or  three  patients,  who  consulted 
me,  since  my  retuvi  home,  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to 
Saxony  to  be  treated  by  Hahnemann. 

Dr.  Kreisig  is  very  much  attached  to  botany  and  gar- 
dening, to  which  he  flies  as  a  relaxation  from  severe  duties. 
He  has  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  forming  a  most 
extensive  flower-garden,  which  time  would  not  allow  me  to 
visit.  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Kreisig  finds 
an  able  assistant  in  his  nej^ew  Dr.  Frank,  a  very  well- 
informed  practical  physician,  with  whom  I  had  the  pletu 
sure  of  becoming  acquainted  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
Another  of  Dr.  Krei&ig's  nephews,  who  had  likewise  visited 
the  London  Medictd  Establishments,  Dr.  Harper,  is  settled 
at  Leipsig,  where  I  have  already  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers  as  a  very  able  practitiotier  and  Pro- 
fessor of  that  University. 

Dr.  Kreisig  spoke  well  of  Dr.  Striive,  with  whose 
method  of  imitating  mineral  waters  of  the  most   com- 

*  I  am'  serious.  There  aie  many  such  caaes  of  the  effect  of  this  new  sys- 
tem of  medicine  in  more  than  one  recent  foreign  medical  journal.  Three 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  ComplSmentaire  det  Sdences  Midi" 
cale$  for  1826. 

f  The  usual  residence  of  Hahnemann. 
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plicated  nature  he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted.     He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  service  of  great  importance  which 
Striive  had  rendered  to  medicine.     Dr.  Striive  practised 
originally  as  a  physician  at  Dresden,  but  afterwards,  hairing 
found  the  subject  of  analytical  chemistry,    particularly 
when  applied  to  the  investigation  of  mineral  waters,  very 
attractive,  abandoned   the  practice  of  medicine  for  that 
of  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  and  joined  one  of  his  ida^ 
tions  in  opening,  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some shop  as  a  ^^  Pharmacie^  in  the  Neu  Markt.  Thither  I 
proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  excellent  chymist,  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  every  point  which  bore  on 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  his  manner   of  imitating 
them,  and  the  different  establishments  at  Dresden,  Moscow, 
and  Brighton.     I  found  Dr.  Striive  no6  only  a  very  intel- 
ligent, but  modest  man,  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  favourite  subject,  without  the  least  admixture  of  that 
charlatanic  spirit  which  seems,  in  general  to  infect  per- 
sons ^ho  have  made  a  fortunate  hit  in  some  useful  disco- 
very.    I  was  glad  to  hear  from  him,  that  he  is  pursuing 
his  labours  without  interruption,  extending  his  researches 
to  other  mineral  springs,   particularly  those  of  Austria 
and  Bohemia.     Dr.  Strtive^'s  present  imitations  of  the  seve-. 
ral  springs  of  Carlsbad,   and  those  of  Ems,  Marienbad, 
Pyrmont,  Spa,  Seidschutz,  and  Pullna,  are  admitted  by  the 
medical  faculty  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  public  in 
Oermany,  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  original  waters,  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  character,  as  well  as  in  their 
medical  properties.     As  far  as  my  humblie  opinion  can 
avail,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  whole 
extent  of  both  positions.     Few  medical  practitioners  in 
London  have  probably  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
making  use  of  those  artificial  waters  with  their  patients,  than 
I  have  had  within  the  last  two  years ;  and  I  can  freely 
say,  that  I  have  found  them  most  efficacious  auxiliaries 
in  the  treatment  of  particular  disorders.     Dr.   Striive^s 
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'Brig^hton  Spa  has  now  acquired  too  much  celebrity  to 
need  any  more  than  a  simple  mention  in  this  place. 
'At  Moscow  a  similar  establishment  has  been  in  action 
for  ,8ome  time,  and  with  equal  success;  and  at  Dresden 
itself  it  is  in  great  estimation  and  request. 

An  objection  had  been  started  in  his.  own  country  against 
his  analysis  and  synthesis  of  mineral  waters,  by  some  who 
alleged  that  the  chemistry  of  nature  is  not  the  chemistry  of 
art,  and  that  the  former  does  not  act' on  principles  framed 
and  laid  down  by  men.  Another  objection  was  urged  against 
his  discovery,  namely,  that  waters  in  which  very  minute 
quantities  of  a  variety  of  salts,  or  other  substances,  are 
held  in  solution,  have,  notwithstanding,  a  manifest  effect  on 
the  constitution;  and  that  such  could  not  be  imitated 
by  any  human  contrivance.  In  order  to  obviate  both  these 
objections  at  once.  Doctor  Striive  undertook,  and  had  nearly 
completed  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  solid  pile  of  mi- 
neral ingredients,  known  by  him  to  enter  into  the  comppsi. 
tion  of  the  waters  of  Toplitz,  Pullna,  Egra,  and  Marieo. 
bad,  and  by  passing  a  constant  stream  of  pure  water  around 
every  part  of  that  column^  succeeded  perfectly  in  producing, 
in  each  case,  a  compound,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
constitution  as  the  real  mineral  waters  of  th6se  celebrated 
springs.  Dr.  Striive  is  about  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
recent  investigations  on  this  subject. 

I  could'  not  pass  through  Dresden  without  paying  my 
respects  to  Professor  Cams,  well  known  to  the  medical  and 
scientific  world  for  several  microscopical  and  physiological 
discoveries.  Dr.  Carus  is 'a  plain,  unassuming  man,  highly 
accomplished,  warmly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  par- 
ticuhtriy  well  versed  in  comparative  anatomy.  He.  is  the 
author  of  several'  very  esteemed  works  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  illustrated  with  large  folio  plates,  and  of 
a  treatise  on  Gynoekologia.  One  of  his  last  discoveries, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  is  that  of  the  circula- 
tion going  on  in  the  vessels  of  the  wings  of  the  libellula. 
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The  instrument  he  uses  is  not  possessed  of  very 
powers,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Cams 
practises  as  an  accoucheur  as  well  as  a  physician,  in 
which  latter  character  he  had  lately  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  at  Court,  formerly  occupied  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Dr.  Kreisig.  He  introduced  me  into  his  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy,  where  I  saw  most  of  the  prepa- 
rations,  which  had  served  as  originals  for  his  splendid 
engravings,  and  particularly  those  which  illustrate  and 
support  his  own  discoveries.  To  those  who  cannot  readily 
comprehend  how  the  most  trifling  discovery  in  questions 
of  animal  life  can  be  of  use  in  promoting  our  know- 
ledge of  that  mysterious  phenomenon.  Professor  Carus's 
very  recent  observations  on  such  minute  organized  beings 
as  the  larva  of  the  smaller  blue  dragon  fly  (agrioH  pueUa), 
and  the  discovery  he  has  made  in  that  insect,  of  a  simple, 
yet  as  complete  a  system  of  circulation  of  the  blood,  with 
n  heart  for  its  centre,  as  is  to  be  found  in  animals  of  a  su- 
perior class,  may  not  appear  important,  or  afibrd  much 
interest.  Scientific  men,  however,  look  upon  these  re- 
searches with  a  far  difierent  eye,  as  proving  that  grand  and 
immutable  principle  of  homogeneity  which  has  presided  at 
the  formation  of  all  organic  bodies  by  the  great  Author  of 
Nature.*  I  hold  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  become 
personally  acquainted  at  Dresden  with  three  individuals, 
each  so  eminent  in  his  department  of  learning.  This  litde 
town  may  well  be  proud  of  having  such  a  professional 
triumvirate. 

In  returning  from  my  visits  to  my  professional  brethren, 

*  I  would  strenuously  recommend  to  those  of  my  readers  who  feel  any 
interest  in  these  matters,  to  peruse,  as  a  specimen  of  the  clearest,  and  most 
successful  method  of  inductive  inquiry,  illustrated  by  experimental  re- 
search,  most  distinctly  narrated,  the  professor's  late  work  which  has  been 
translated  iito  French,  under  the  title  of  "  Quelques  Considerations  sur 
la  Circulation  k  Toccasion  de  la  D^courerte  d*une  Circulation  activ6e  par 
un  Coeur  chez  les  Insectes." 
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I  noticed  the  work  of  destruction  carrying  on  where  the  ram« 
parts  and  fortifications  of  Dresden  formerly  stood,  but  which 
are  now  leveUing,  and  made  to  give  way  to  a  very  handsome 
external  boulevard,  that  will  encircle  the  wHole  of  the  town. 
Following  the  direction  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  on 
purpose  to  observe,  better  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  the 
external  character  of  the  city,  I  remarked  that,  though 
clean,  the  streets  are  sombre,  and  that  a  foot  pavement  is 
scarce.    There  are  no  drains  or  subways,  and  water-t»urses, 
and  the  rain,  and  every  thing  from  the  houses,  is  sufPered 
to  stagnate  in  large  square  cesspools,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  at  short  distances  from  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  covered  with  wood.   The  covers  are  lifted  up  once  a 
year,  and  the  cloaca  maxima  emptied  at  particular  times  of 
their  filthy  contents,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  thus  creating 
almost  a  plague  throughout  its  atmosphere.     I  observed 
here  and  there  some  good  specimens  of  the  Saxon  arch, 
the  gateway,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  summit  of 
the  houses,  the  elevation  of  which  gains  much  by  the  pro« 
digal  admixture  of  the  oriel  window  and  the  turreted  apart^ 
ments  at  all  the  comers.    In  their  interior,  the  same  system 
of  vaisinage  exists  here  as  in  Paris,  several  families  liv-* 
ing  in  the  same  house,  and  frequently  two  families  on 
the  same  floor.     The  keeping  of  a  carriage  is  a  trifling 
consideration.     There  is  a  species  of  calash  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  those  at  Brussels,  which  is  neatly  built,  and 
sold  for  a  mere   trifle;  most  of  the  Jidcres  are  of  this 
description.     On  the  whole,  as  I  before  stated,  there  would 
be  every  temptation  for  settling  at  Dresden,  were  it  not 
that  the  bread  is  bad  and  the  water  worse;  but  then,  en 
revanchey  the  wines  of  the  country,  and  even  French  wines, 
are  in  abundance  and  very  reasonable^  and  may  therefore 
be  substituted  for  the  impure  element. 

There  are  two  other  churches  in  Dresden  of  which  I 
ought  to  give  a  short  account ;  but  my  courage  fails  me, 
when  I  consider  that  I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  new^^ 
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and  stiU  less  thift  is  worth  repeatinj^.  The  Frauen  Kirche^ 
or  the  Notre  Dame  of  Dresden,  is  said  to  be  scnaething 
quite  extraordinary.  It  is  a  vast  and  ahnost  circular 
edifice,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  with  a 
most  ugly  cupola,  that  looks  like  a  parody  on  th&t  of  St 
Peter.  It  is  said  that  its  architect.  Monsieur  Bahr,  buflt 
it  JTaprh  le  plan  of  the  Roman  church  of  that  Sabt. 
It  is,  indeed,  aprh:  for  the  distance  between  them  is 
immeasurable.  The  other  church  is  the  Kreutz  Kircke, 
the  tower  of  which,  305  feet  high,  is  perhaps  its  only  re- 
markable  feature. 

Hufeland  of  Berlin  had  at  one  time  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  some  public  place  being  erected  in  every  huge 
town,   for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dead  for    some 
days,  in  order  to  obviate  those  dreadful  accidents  which 
are  said  to  have  frequently  occurred  in  Germany,  in  con- 
sequence of  too  precipitate  an  interment.     This  idea  was 
adopted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  cemetery  of  the  paro- 
child  church  of  Neustadt  exhibits  two  large  subterranean 
chambers,  where  the  public  may  expose  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  set  of  men  who  are  deputed 
to  watch  them  and  afford  immediate  assistance  in  case  the 
least  symptom  of  returning  life  should  be  observed.     No 
expense  is  attached  to  this  ceremony ;  yet  so  indifferent  is 
the  public  in  such  matters,  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a  dead  body  being  sent 
thither  for  the  purpose  in  question.    In  this  same  cemetery 
there  is,  against  and  around  the  wall,  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  stone,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  figures,  representing  the 
Dance    of   Death,  in  imitation   of  the   more  celebrated 
composition   of  that  kind  existing  at  Basle.     Among  the 
different  monuments  calculated  to  recall   the  memory  of 
eminent   persons,    I  looked  with    interest    upon  that  of 
Adelung,  the  celebrated   grammarian  and  lexicographer 
of  Germany. 
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I  was  not  quite  in  a  humour  to  reliAh  the  great  Tom. 
foolery  -which  obstructed  my  progress  over  the  bridge  and 
through    the  principal  streets,  after  I  left  the  abode  of 
death.   I  hate  crowds  of  all  sorts,  but  more  especially  when 
I  am  forced  to  go  through  them.     In  doing  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  suddenly  found  myself  within  an  ample 
ring,   in  which  a  number  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
superior  officers  of  the  Saxon  army,  in  full  dress,  were 
pkiying  all  sorts  of  anticks,  skipping  at  the  sound  of  a  band 
which   accompanied  them,   and   now  and   then  throwing 
coloured  bandrols  into  the  air,  after  twirling  them  rapidly 
round  their  heads  or  their  bodies,  just  as  rope-^anoeprs  do 
with  their  flags.     Some  of  them  were  carrying  a  plum- 
cake  of  extraordinary  size,  which  was  guarded  by  files  of 
soldiers.     The  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  of  both  «exe6 
and  all  ages,  which  surrounded  these  jugglers,  were  almost 
impenetrable.     I  at  last  succeeded  in  making  good  my  way 
through  them ;  and  when  I  found  myself  well  beyond  their 
reach  xuid  influence,  and  not  till  then^  did  I  stop  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  such  an  uproar.     **  Wo  sind  sie  her  ?^^ 
said  my  short,  thick-set,  and  well-fed  informant,  with  per- 
fect astonishment  painted  in  his  face,  ^^  you  must,  indeed, 
be  a  stranger  to  this  land  of  plenty,  if  you  are  ignorant  of 
our  Feast  of  the  Bakers.    Those  officers,  as  you  call  them, 
are  journeymen  bakers  in  disguise,  who  escort,  with  the  re- 
joicings you  have  noticed,  a  huge  Christmas  cake  to  Court, 
where  it  will  be  presented  to  and  graciously  received  by  his 
Majesty,  according  to  immemorial  usage.     It  is  a  homage 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  a  hint  to  him  to  protect  the  growers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  staff  of  life.     Do  you  compre- 
hend me  ?^ — Richtig  wohl  mein  herr  and  good  bye,  was 
my  answer. 

The  stranger,  who  without  being  haunted  by  the  phan- 
toms  of  flying  dragons,  dwarf  negroes,  and  other  imps 
and  monsters,  fashioned  in  and  made  substantial  by  glazed 
earthenware,  carries  nevertheless  with  him  to  Dresden  re- 
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fined  notions,  and  ideas  of  classical  tasie^  respecting  tbe 
china  of  that  city,  will  be  apt,  I  fear,  to  experience,  as  I  did, 
a  sad  disappointment  on  his  visit  to  the  Japanese  Palace*  It 
is  in  the  sub-basement  story  of  that  striking  edifioe  that  the 
practical  history  of  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  diina 
in  Satony  is  fidly  developed  by  appropriate  series  of  spe- 
cimens. The  Japanese  Palace,  of  which  I  have  here  iii^ 
troduced  an  accurate  engraving,  is,  properiy  speaking,  the 
-gr^at  museum  of  Dresden,  and  is  situated  near  the  spot 
'.where  the  White^te  formerly  stood,  with  a  handsome 
garden,  which  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  open 
'to  the  public.  In  point  of  architecture  it  might,  perhaps, 
-be  oonddered  the  best  and  the  most  chaste  building  ia 
-the  capital,  were  it  not  disfigured  by  a  roof  in  imitation  of 
the  top  of  Chinese  pagodas,  covered  with  copper ;  and  its 
court  rendered  unsightly  by  an  assemblage  of  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Ashantee  caryatides  placed  around  it.  Suc- 
cessive kings  augmented  and  adorned  this  building,  origi- 
Hiilly  erected  by  Marshal  Flemming  for  his  own  residence; 
purchased  by  Augustus  II.,  who  intended  to  inhabit  it  as 
a .  summer  palace,  for  which  purpose  he  furnished  the 
several  apartments  ^ith  Chinese  porcelain  of  a  very  cosdy 
description,  and  with  some  curious  tapestry ;  and  lastly  con- 
verted into  a'  museum  by  the  two  succeeding  Sovereigns 
of -that  nanle,  as  the  Latin  inscription  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing  sufficiently  denotes. 

Museum  usui  publico  patens 

Condiderunt  August!  Primi  Tres 

Friderieus  Augustus  Instauravit,  Auxit,  Omavit. 

Every,  variety,  of  porcelain  which  has  been  jnanufactur- 
ed  at  Meissen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden,  from 
the  first  invention  of  that  usefiil  article  in  I702,  by 
Bbttcher,  to  the  present-  time,  has  its  representative  in 
some  one  ^f  the  seventeen  subterraneous,  damp,  and  com- 
fortless rooms  of  the'  palace,  which  contain,  moreover^ 
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specimens  from  China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  Fiesole, 
Holland,  and  Sevres.     Wliy  English  China  has  not  bef» 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  associating  with  all  these  produc- 
tions of  foreign  countries,  does  not  readily  appear;  neither 
was  the  intelligence  of  our  conductor  of  a  calibre  to  aSbrd  us 
much  chance  of  information  from  him.    But  I  must  dismiss 
this  subject  briefly,  for  I  have  not  a  particle  of  taste  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  confess  myself  guilty  of  looking  upon  this 
much  vaunted  collection  with  the  same  indifference  with 
which  I  should  enter  a  common  village  shop  of  earthen- 
ivare.     In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  long  and  interminable 
tables  on  which  are  displayed  plates,  saucers,  and  tureens, 
without  number,   from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  even  in  these  matters,  with  the 
indole  (I  thank  thee,  idiom  of  Italy,  for  that  word)  of  each 
of  the  manufacturing  nations  plainly  visible  in  its  respective 
productions !     By  the  side  of  the  solid,  soberJooking,  and 
phlegmatico-coloured  ware  of  Saxony,  the  French  china 
looked  like  a  gay  mistress  decked  in  all  the  prismatic 
colours ;  but  I  shrunk  from   the  ranks  and  files  of  huge 
monsters  from  China;  and  the  enormous  ollas  or  ugly- 
shaped  jars,  which  Augustus  is  said  to  have  exchanged  with 
the  Great  Frederick  for  a  dragoon  regiment,  had  no  at- 
traction for  one  so  unworthy  of  this  scene.     As  a  question 
of  chymistry,  I  certainly  examined  with  some  interest  the 
first  efforts  of  the  lucky  Dresden  apothecary  and  alchjrmist, 
who  is  said  to  have  realized  a  princely  fortune  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  brown  or  iron-coloured  mass  with  which 
he  made  those  beautiful  and  now  very  rare  specimens,  so 
much  recherckes  by  the  elderly  Misses.     The  transition 
from  this  to  the  white  mass,  which  he  produced  seven  years 
later,  is  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  progressive  specimens 
we  here  examined. 

On  emerging  from  this  cavern,  the  stranger  has  the 
choice  of  two  things :  either  to  pass  between  two  colossal 
stone  mandarins,  which  guard  the  approach  of  the  grand 
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Staircase,  and  ascending  the  latter,  to  penetrate  into  the 
public  library  which  occupies  the  principal  stoiry,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  second  :  or,  crossing  the  court,  to  crave 
admission  into  the  gallery  of  antiques.  In  both  these 
places,  consecrated  to  learning,  the  travell^  will  find  many 
objects  which  will  engage  and  interest  his  attrition :  but 
above  all,  will  he  be  pleased  with  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  both  establishments,  and  whose  names  are  £s- 
vouraUy  known  to  the  learned  of  this  country. 

I  devoted  some  of  my  leisure  moments  in  obtaining  all 
the  information  I  could  from  competent  persons,  on  subjects 
of  importance  connected  with  Dresden,  particularly  its  cli- 
mate, statistics,  police,  industry,  and  political  condition, 
and  the  mode  of  living  in  that  capital  during  the  fashiofi- 
able  season,  all  which  particulars  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
imparted  to  the  reader  as  I  received  them.  But  I  am 
warned  by  my  monitor  in  New  Burlington-street,  that  it  is 
high  time  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  work  it 
growing  to  an  insufferable  length,  in  whidi  observatioa 
heartily  coinciding,  I  abruptly  defer  what  I  had  to  say 
upon  these  subjects,  and  proceed  to  other  >veighty  oonsi- 
derations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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The  Picture  GALLEaY.— J'reliminaiy  Ceremony  for  visiting  that  or  any 
odier  public  Collection  in  Dresden. — the  Building. — Internal  Arrange- 
meftt. — ^Internal  and  external  Gallery  .-^Advantages  of  that  Arrange- 
ment—Madonna di  St.  Sisto,  and  other  cA^^^cstivrff.— Battoni's 
Magdalen. — Facility  afforded  to  Copyists. — St.  Francesco  of  Correg'- 
gio. — Cignani. — ^Andrea  del  Sarto. — Carlo  Dolce. — Dosso  Dossi.— 
Peculiar  effect  of  Perspective — Titian's  Venus. — Magic  of  Light.— ^ 
^  La  Notts,''  "Hie  Gem  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.— St.  George  and  St. 
Sebastian.^— The  Doctor's  Portrait. — Colours  of  Parmegiano. — The 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Geimati,  French,  and  Spanish  Sdiools. — ^Method  of 
cdaasing  the  Pictures^— Engraved  Gallery.'— Sum  Total.— The  Rust- 
Kammer.— The  first  Pistol  and  the  last  Tournament — Museum  of 
Natural  History. — Curious  effect  of  Lightning.— The  Chemnitz  Oak.— 
The  Stag  Horns.— Too  much  Fat— The  Giant  Hound  and  the  Chicken 
Hound. — ^The  Charger  of  Augustus  II.— The  Residenz  Schloss^— 
Gr^ke  Gewolbe^— The  largest  Enamels— The  Great  Mogul,  the  Tea 
Service,  and  the  Temple  of  Apis,  by  the  brothers  Dinglinger. — ^The 
Cameo  of  Augustus  Octavianus. — ^The  tri-coloured  Onyx. — ^The  Trea- 
sure.—The  Green  Diamond.^Millions!— Royal  Pawning. — ^Napoleon 
at  the  great  Opera  of  Dresden. — Contrast.— The  Heights  of  RIcknitz. 
— ^Moreau's  Monument. — ^The  Grosser  Garten. — Pillnitz. — Sach- 
sische  Schweiz.  —  The  Bastey.  —  KoNiosTBiif.—  Pirka.— ^Sohhbv- 
stsik.—- Establishmeot  for  the  Treatment  of  Lunatics. 

On  my  arrival  at  Dresden,  I  did  not  put  my  patience  to 
too  severe  a  trial,  by  deferring,  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  requisite  permission,  my  visit  to 
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that  celebrated  Gallery  of  Paintings,  which  has,  for  the 
last  eighty  years,  given  to  that  capital,  above  that  of  eveiy 
other  fair  city  in  Germany,  the  reputation  of  bdng  the 
favoured  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  very  instant  I  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  Professor  Schmidt  was  at 
his  post  ready  to  admit  us,  I  hurried  to  that  far>£uDed 
collection. 

The  form  of  introduction  to  the  gallery,  during  the  sea- 
son in  which  it  is  not  open  generally  to  the  public,  as  was 
the  case  when  I  passed  through  Dresden,  consists  in  ap- 
prising the  curator  of  the  pictures,  who  is  called  a  profes- 
sor, that  you  intend  to  visit  that  establishment  at  a  parti- 
cular hour,  sending  him,  at  the  same  time,  or  presenting 
him  afterwards,  with  three  rix-thalers.     This  sum  once 
paid,  the  stranger  is  at.  liberty  to  frequent  the  gallery  as 
often  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  professor  accompanies  him 
only  on  the  first  day,  to  give  every  necessary  explanation. 
As  the  gallery  is  not  publicly  open  from  September  till 
May,  it  follows  that  the  professor's  emoluments,  from  this 
branch  alone,  must  be  considerable.     The  same  practice  of 
feeing  the  curators  exists  in  regard  to  almost  every  other 
public  building  or  collection  of  importance  in  Dresden  du- 
ring the  vacations ;  and  my  expenses  on  that  point  alone 
I  found  in  the  end  to  have  amounted  to  six  or  seven 
ducats.     I   mention    this   circumstance,   merely   because 
Dresden  is  the  only  continental  city  in  which  such  a  prac- 
tice exists.     Professor  Schmidt,  who  accompanied  us,  is  a 
very  intelligent  artist,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  painting  of  note  contained  in  the  gallery,  and  him- 
self a  painter  by  no  means  of  inconsiderable  merit ;  for  he 
has  mote  than  once  employed  his  time,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done  before  him,  in  copying,  to  order,  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures. in  the  gallery,  at  a  very  mode^ 
rate  charge.     He  is  an  accurate  copyist,  and  an  excelleot 
master  of  colouring. 
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The  Bitder  GalUrie,  as  the  Saxons  call  it,  is  situated 
not  far  fromi  the  Royal  Chateau,  with  its  front  towards  the 
Neu-Markt,  a  very  large  open  apace,  iiirrounded  by  lofty 
and  curious  buildings,  with  the  church  of  Notre  Pante 
(Frauen  Kirche)  at  one  end  of  it.  Towards  the  river  side 
the  August  Strasse  separates  it  from  the  adjoining  houses ; 
and  the  Royal  Family  have  a  ready  access  to  it  througti 
that  part  of  the  Ch&teau  which  fronts  the  bridge,  and 
crosses  the  principal  street  of  the  old  town,  over  an  arch- 
way.  I  have  here  introduced  a  view  of  the  Gallery,  at 
seen  from  the  Neu-Markt. 


The  Picture  Gallery, 

The  present  building  was  not  completed  untU  17*7, 
under  Augustus  III.;  but  it  was  begun  by  Augustus 
U.,  after  that  Prince  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
ituperb  gallery  of  pictures  at  Modena,  containing,  among 
other   productions,    the    principal   cbef-d'duvret  of  Cor- 
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^g^^'^  1^6  Electors  of  Saxony  possessed,  it  is  true, 
before  Augustus,  several  very  important  though  email  col^ 
lections  of  the  ancient  masters :  but  these  were  scattered 
in  several  of  the  Royal  towns  and  oountiy  residenoes,  and 
had  never  been  brought  together.  In  ISl?^  the  late  King 
of  Saxony  ordered  some  packages,  that  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed sinee  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  be  opened,  when  it 
was  found  that  they  contained  several  very  fine  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school.  These  the  King  ordered  to  be  added 
to  those  already  existing  in  the  gallery,  making  room  for 
them  wherever  that  appeared  to  be  necessary,  by  the  re- 
moval of  others  of  inferior  merit*  This  addition,  while  it 
increased  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  collection,  caused  also 
some  changes  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  gallery, 
and  rendered  a  new  method  of  classification  desirable.  The 
mere  symmetrical  order,  which  had  hitherto  been  attended 
to  as  the  more  essential,  was  now  neglected,  for  the  sake  of 
classing  paintings,  according  to  the  masters  as  much  as 
possible,  and  at  all  events  according  to  individual  schools. 
In  this  manner,  most  of  the  principal  pictures,  and,  above 
all,  the  acknowledged  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  and 
other  masters,  were  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situatioD, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  pictures,  which  before  were  scat- 
tered high  and  low,  merely  to  please  the  eye,  by  filling  the 
sides  of  the  room,  were  brought  nearer,  and  within  compass 
of  every  person^s  observation. 

The  form  of  this  precious  dep6t  of  whatever  the  genius 
of  painting  has  produced  in  its  most  brilliant  and  success- 

*  On  the  authority  of  the  Professor,  who  drew  up  the  short  historica] 
notice  which  precedes  the  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery,  printed  in  1 826, 1  make 
the  aboTe  statement,  in  evident  contradiction  to  that  of  Mr.  Russell,  who 
attributes  to  Augustus  III.  the  purchase  of  the  Modenese  Gallery.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Prince  bought  the  Ml^onna  of  Raphael,  the 
Pastel  drawings,  and  several  comparatively  modem  paintings;  but  ^le 
honour  of  having  gjven  to  Dresden  the  Scht  of  a  first-rate  gallery  belongs 
assitredly  to  hb  predecessor. 
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tul  days,  is  that  of  two  concentric  parallelogranis,  or  one 
parallelogram  within  another,  attached  to  which  are  two 
smaller  rooms ;  the  one  of  which  contains  a  collection  of 
paintiiigs  in  pastel  crayoiis  ;•  the  other  serves  for  the  pro> 
feasor^fl  studio. 

In  order  to  understand  this  unique  arrangement,  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  accompanying  vig^- 
nette  of  the  plan  of  the  gallery,  which  I  have  made  partly 
finom  notes,  and  partly  from  memory,  but  which,  even  as  it  is, 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  likdy  to  visit  that  celebrated 
museum.  The  contrivance  of  two  concentric  galleries  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying  alarge  tiumber  of  the 
beat  paintings  in  a  favourable  light,  which  proceeds  from 
very  lofty  and  wide  windows,  and  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  blinds,  at  pleasure.  The  spaces  between  these 
windows  called  pilasters,  are  occu{ned  by  pictures  of  infe* 
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■XPUIIIATIOIIS. 

Magdalen  of  Battanl. 
Vantu  of  TltUa. 
St.  Frands  of  C«mgg|«. 
MagdalsB  ofComcglo. 
St.  CaeUia  'at  Carlo  Doloc. 

ot*  0MV||C  O'  COTICdl4K 

Ht.  Sebastian  of  Camgglo. 
Madonna  dl  St.  Sbto  of  RaillMlio* 

Dlnetion  oT  the  prograulva  nnmben 
ta  tbe  Catalogue  of  the  ttallery. 

ThaBxtcrier»  or  Poraign  Oallery. 

The  Interior*  or  Italian  Oallerj. 

Inner  Court. 

Staircases  and  Entrances* 

Pastel  Oaliery. 

LaNotte. 
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rior  merit,  which  in  a  collection  of  such  an  extent,  are 
likely  to  be  met  with.     The  external  gallery  is  lighted  Aom 
windows  which  look  into  the  street.     It  has  four  extenave 
walls  exposed  to  that  light,  the  whole  sutCek^  of  which, 
up  to  the  very  ceiling,  is  occupied  by  the  productions  of 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Oerman,  French,  and  of  some  few  Italian 
masters.     It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
gallery  a  single  producticm  of  an  English  artist.     The  inter- 
nal gallery,  naturally  smaller,  though  equally  lofty,  and  of 
the  same  ample  breadth,  receives  light  from  windows  of  a 
similar  form  and  magnitude,  looking  into  the  central  square 
court  of  the  building.    Three  of  its  sides  exposed,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  outer  gallery  to  a  favourable,  strong,  and 
yet  manageable  light,  are  like  those  of  the  former,  literally 
covered  with  pictures ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  same  wall  has 
its  two  surfaces  covered  with  paintings.     This  inner  gallery 
may  be  truly  said  to  contain  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  art 
of  painting,  and  is  not  equalled,  take  it  all  in  all,  by  any 
public  collection  of  pictures  with  which  I  am  acquainted; 
if  we  except  five  or  six  of  those  extraordinary  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  chef-tTosuvres  contained  in  the  Vati- 
can, the  Florentine  Gallery,  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  the 
Louvre.     That  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburgfa,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  is  itself  extraordinary,  both  on 
account  of  the  number  and  merit  of  the  pictures ;  but  it 
wants  the  impressive  character  of  that  of  Dresden,  from  the 
absence  of  those  gigantic  works  of  Raphael  and  Correggio, 
which  serve  to  give  to  the  Saxon  a  sublimity  not  to  be 
met   with   in  the  Russian   collection.     But  even  on   the 
ground  of  possessing  some  of  the  mighty  chef-fTceuvres  of 
the  first  masters,  the  Dresden  Gallery  may  stand  in  fair 
competition  with  those  already  mentioned.     Assuredly  the 
Madonna  di  St  Sisto  is  equal  in  beauty,  richer  in  colour- 
ing, and  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  than  the  Trans- 
figuration of  the  same  master ;  though  not  so  striking  for 
loftiness  of  conception,  or  grandeur  of  forms.     As  to  the 
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picture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Venus  of  Titian,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  it  yields  to  no  other  production  of  that 
enchanting  master ;  nay,  it  is  indeed  superior  to  the  several 
paintings  of  a  similar  design  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not 
possible,  after  having  carefully  analyzed  the  thousand  beau- 
ties which  are  here  profusely  lavished  on  a  few  square  feet 
of  canvass,  to  conceive  for  a  moment  the  idea,  that  even 
Titian  himself  could  do  better.  How  much  must  the  so 
dialled  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Gallery  of  Pall  MaD,  sink  in 
the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  after,  he  has  contem- 
plated such  an  exquisite  representation  of  animated  re- 
ality  !  The  one  is  pulpy,  undulating,  round,  prominent, 
inspiring,  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  warm  to  the  touch; 
the  other  a  sculptured  piece  of  waxy  Carrara  marble 
smoked  by  old  age.  Assuredly  the  two  performances 
cannot  be  from  the  same  pencil ;  or  if  the  latter  is  really 
a  Titian,  then  that  of  Dresden  is  by  a  master  infinitely 
superior  to  him.  But  what  language  can  describe  '^  La 
Notte  ?""  Where  is  the  painter  to  be  found,  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  art,  that  has  shown  the  magic  of  colouring  like 
Correggio  in  this  inimitable  piece  ?  Who  is  there,  that  in 
reflecting  on  this  composition,  does  not  feel  himself  insen- 
sibly led  to  join  in  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
whose  coruscations  of  celestial  glory  serve  equally  to  light 
up  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  picture,  and  to  cast 
others  and  the  most  remote  into  an  awful  obscurity  ?  And 
yet  this  is  one  only  of  six  productions  which  the  Dresden 
gallery  possesses  of  that  great  Magician — that  painter  of 
whatever  Nature  has  produced,  which  is  most  beautiful 
among  animated  objects.  Does  not  the  exquisite  little  ca- 
binet  picture  of  the  reading  Magdalen,  with  its  delightful 
finish,  secure  to  Correggio,  at  Dresden,  the  same  meed  of 
praise  for  grace,  as  the  "  Notte""  does  for  grandeur, 
which  that  eminent  artist  receives  in  the  more  celebrated 
galleries  of  Europe?  The  very  valuable  and  exquisite 
picture  of  the  Magdalen  is  kept  under  a  glass,  and  should 
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be  examined  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet,  standin^p 
quite  in  front  of  it.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  13,000  du- 
cats, (6,500/.  sterling.)  It  has  now  been  in  this  gaUety 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 

But  there  is  a  picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  secured  to  its  author  a  rank  next  to 
FAilegriy  even  if  it  had  been  his  only  [mxluction :  and  by 
what  injustice  this  has  been  denied  him,  or  why  the  artistes 
fame,  founded  on  the  picture  in  question,  has  not  been  pnv 
claimed  as  it  deserves,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  I  allude 
to  the  Magdalen  of  Pompeo  Qirolamo  Battoni.  This  d^ 
nial  of  justice  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  illustrations  of  that  blind  prejudice  for  the 
ancient  masters,  which  admits  of  no  comprcmiise,  and  of 
which  connoisseurs  in  painting  have  been  so  ofltai  accused; 
for  there  is  no  other  reason  except  that  he  painted  in  the 
eighteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  why  Battoni 
should  not  rank  next  to  him  whom  he  has  evidently  stu- 
died most,  and  must  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  coia- 
posed  the  present  exquisite  picture?  We  may  look  in 
vain  among  the  painters  of  the  last  two  centuries  for  any 
thing  Wf^e  another  production  of  the  same  degree  of  merit; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  which  thU  delightful  ar- 
tist has  most  excelled,  in  the  design,  composition,  colour- 
ing, drawing,  or  the  selection  and  management  of  the  ac^ 
cessories  of  his  master-piece.  Pompeo  Battoni,  of  Lucca, 
painted  his  Penitent  Magdalen,  the  picture  in  question, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  fair  sinner  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size,  retired  from  the  world,  seated  on  the 
ground,  within  a  rocky  cavern,  and  reading  or  meditating 
on  the  contents  ci  a  book  which  is  lying  before  her.  Her 
head  is  bent  gracefully  forward,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  somewhat  erect.  In  this  posture  her  long  tresses 
have  fallen  like  streams  of  gold  over  her  bosom,  to  which 
they  serve  as  the  only  covering ;  the  hands  are  united  and 
placed  before  the  volume,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bust 
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seems  gently  to  rest  upon  them.  This  attitude  of  the  fair 
penitent  is  sdected  to  display  its  most  feminine  and  gor- 
geous beauties.  The  gracefulness  of  what  the  French, 
by  an  untranslatable  word,  call  la  pose  of  the  figure ;  the 
opportunity  it  has  afforded  the  painter  of  throwing  out  of 
the  canvass  the  most  beautiful  female  head  that  can  be 
imagined,  with  the  right  arm  bent  in  a  contemplative  ges- 
ture ;  the  art  with  which  the  feet,  so  exquisitely  finished, 
and  of  such  fair  proporticms,  have  been  made  to  project 
from  under  the  rich  blue  drapery  that  veils  but  conceals 
not  the  outline  of  a  most  lovely  form ;  the  warm-  yet 
mellow,  the  brilliant,  yet  subdued  colouring  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  figure ;  the  mastery  of  the  whcde  composition, 
and  of  the  inimitable  landscape  in  particular,  which  serves 
to  throw  forward  the  representation  of  the  fairest  female 
ever  designed  by  a  painter,  are  all  so  many  beauties  of  thia 
comparatively  modem  perfiormance,  which  I  feel  it  im- 
possible with  adequate  power  of  language  to  describe.  I 
must  admit,  much  as  it  may  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
my  contemporaries,  that  I  would  rather  be  possessed  of 
this  one  treasure  of  art,  than  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Me- 
diet  females  of  Rubens.  When  we  contemplate  this  pro- 
duction £rom  the  pencil  of  a  master  who  lived  in  the  first- 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  not 
impoarible  for  modem  art  to  equal  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  best  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
On  my  second  and  solitary  visit  to  the  gallery,  I  studied 
onee  more  this  ckef-^cewote^  and  again  committed  to  paper 
the  additional  impressions  I  received  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  its  parts.  *'  I  must  repeat  it  again  and  again,^*" 
I  find  it  written  in  my  note  book,  f^  as  I  behold  thi^  exqui- 
site figure  surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  admired  from 
the  hands  of  the  first  masters,  I  fed  conyinced  that  Bat- 
toni  has  fully  established  his  claims  to  rank  amongst  them, 
and  next  to  Gorre^o.  That  portion  of  the  right  arm  alone, 
which  forms,  as  it  partly  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  blue  drapery, 
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a  graceful  bend  forfirardy  and  seems  to  project  from  the  sur- 
face,  is  worth  three  centuries  of  pictorial  fame.  Where  is 
another  modem  artist  that  can  paint  such  hands  ?  The 
fingers  are  glowing  with  .warm  blood,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  entrelaces  is  so  skilfully  managed,  that  it 
has  taken  away  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  many  sym- 
metrical  and  paralld  lines,  on  which  a  painter  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  would  have  split  as  on  a  rock.  The  Magdalen 
of  Battoni  closes  the  glorious  garland  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting,  which  began  with  Da  Vinci,  and  terminated 
with  the  pupfl  of  an  obscure  painter,  Francesco  Femandi.'^ 
Professor  Schmidt  has  a  hundred  times  copied,  in  a  most 
creditable  style,  this  favourite  picture  for  strangers,  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  visited  the  Gallery ;  indeed  copies 
have  been  made  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  and 
other  artists,  that  some  of  them,  mellowed  by  age,  are 
to  be  procured  at  Dresden  of  the  natural  size,  or  of  re- 
duced dimensions,  without  much  difficulty.  The  facility 
afforded  to  professional  and  amateur  artists  of  copying 
the  most  celebrated  pictures,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  such, 
that  during  the  public  season,  as  well  as  in  vacation  time, 
{by  especial  permission,)  the  Gallery  is  never  without 
several  of  them.  Whenever  required  by  them,  any  picj- 
ture,  even  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious production^  is  detached  from  the  waU,  and  placed  in 
that  situation  which  is  considered  the  most  favourable 
for  copying.  This  was  the  case  at  .the  time  of  my  visit, 
with  regard  to  Raphael'^s  Madonna  di  St.  Sisto,  and 
Correggio^s  St.  Francesco,  both  which  pictures  were 
placed  on  the  floor  near  one  of  the  windows,  so  that  I 
enjoyed  unusual  facility  for  examining  these  celebrated 
performances  worthy  of  being  pendant  to  each  other,  not 
in  size  only,  but  in  intrinsic  merit  also.  Mr.  Russell  has 
well  and  emphatically  stated,  that  gold  could  not  now 
purchase  such  a  picture  as  the  Madonna  of  Raphael.  He 
has  described  it  too,  with  feeling,  and  quite  ^n  antaieur^ 
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as  a  picture  ^^  which  shines  inimitable  on  earth.^  Mons* 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  in  his  life  of  Raphael,  thus  speaks 
•of  this  performance  of  that  delightful  master.  ^^  Vers  le 
m^nie  temps  Raphael  peignit  pour  le  monast^re  de  Sixte 
^  Plaisance,  le  tableau  du  maitre  autel,  oii  figurent,  dans 
le  haut,  la  Ste.  Vierge  et  Fenfant  Jesus  sur  des  nuages, 
dans  la  partie  inferieure,  St.  Sixte  d^un  cot6  et  Ste.  Barbe 
ide  Fautre.  De  toutes  les  images  de  Vierge  qu'^enfanta 
flOD  gem^y  aucune  n^a  6t6  confue  dans  un  style  plus  large 
et,  si  Ton  pent  dire,  plus  pittoresque.  Peu  de  figures 
4mt  6te  habillees  et  ajustees  d'^un  parti  plus  libre  et  plus 
ingenieux  de  draperies ;  peu  de  tStes  offrent  un  effet  plus 
poetique ;  et  nulle  part  on  ne  voit  briller  avec  plus  de 
charme  les  traits  de  ce  caract^re  original  et  divin.  Rien 
de  terrestre  ne  se  mSle  k  la  pens^  du  spectateur,  qui  ne 
voit  plus  dans  Marie  que  la  m^re  glorjfiee  du  Sauveur, 
avec  r^clat  d'^une  beaut6  toute  celeste.  C'est  du 
milieu  d''un  ciel  tout  rempli  de  t^tes  d'^anges  qu'^elle 
lapparoit  au  Pape  Sixte  et  k  Ste.  Barbe,  k  genoux 
•et  figures  dans '  Facte  d^adoration.^ — ^^  II  faut  encore 
faire  admirer  au  bas  de  la  composition  ces  deux 
'Ch^rubins,  merveilles  de  couleur,  de  beaut6 .  d'^expres- 
aion  et  de  vie,  qui  semblent  sortir  du  tableau,  tant 
la  peinture  leur  a  donne  de  saiUie.*".  The  celebrated 
engraving  of  it  by  Miiller,  whom  the  Fine-  Arts  so 
prematurely  lost,  gives  in  the  most  correct  and  forcible 
manner  the  composition,  the  attitudes,  and  the  expression 
of  that  enchanting  picture;  but  what  engraver  can 
-convey  the  tone  of  colouring,  the  truth,  and  harmony,, 
which  pervade  every  part  of  it  P  The  Madonna  of  St 
Prancesco  of  Correggio  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Raphael.  The  Mother,  of 
our  Saviour,  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  is  holding  her 
Infant  on  her  knees,  and  seems  to  wish  to  bless  with  her 
Tight  hand  St.  Francis,  who  kneels  by  her  side,  looking  up 
4o  the  Virgin  in  trembling  adoration.     Behind  him  is  the 
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figure  of  St.  Anthony,  holding  a  book  and  the  symbol  cf 
purity  in  his  hand ;  if  bile  on  the  opposite  side,  St.  John 
the  Baptist  looks  stedfsstly  at  the  spectator,  as  if  he 
wished  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  infjBoit  Jesus*  In  the 
back-ground  is  St.  Catherine,  pressing  her  foot  on  the  in- 
strument of  her  martyrdom ;  and  in  troat  of  the  pedestal 
which  supports  the  throne,  a  bas-relief  repres^its  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man.  The  heads  of  St  Catherine  and 
of  St.  Francis  are  perfectly  d  la  Raphael  That  of  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  a  dazzling  atmosphere,  is  lovdj. 
In  representing  perfect  human  beauty,  Correggio  has 
surpassed  the  painter  of  Urbino.  But  the  feature  in  Hds 
composition  that  attracts  the  same  .degree  of  attention^ 
which  the  cherubs  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Raj^uid.^6 
painting  never  {ail  to  command,  is  the  loyelineas  of  two 
angels,  equipoised  in  the  air,  but  without  wii^s,  and 
above  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  gliding  gently,  and  borizoo- 
tally,  with  their  little  forms,  through  the.  elastic  medium 
around  the  glory  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  You  behold 
them  flutter  in  the  air,  and  the  cherub  on  the  left  ct  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  if  the  eye  be  confined  to  that  part  tat 
a  minute,  seems  actually  to  advance  out  of  the  canvass 
towards  the  spectator. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  a  singk  individual  who 
devotes  but  two  solitary  meanings  to  the  examinatioD  of 
this  precious  collection,  to  do  more  than  single  out  its  moat 
valuable  jewels.  Thereis  in  the  tenth  division  a  p<><!?Hng 
by  Biscaino,  representing  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  of 
the  natural  size,  the  grouping  of  which  is  quite  magnifi- 
cent. The  character  of  the  head  of  the  offender  is  match- 
less ;  its  colouring  of  the  very  first  style.  The  celebrated 
St.  Cecilia  of  Carlo  Dolce,  which  has  given  to  that  de- 
lightful composition,  so  often  repeated  by  others,  its  great 
reputation,  is  to  be  found  here.  It  was  purchased  at 
Paris  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  from  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Carignan,  by  Ricco.     There  is  a  Santa  Fa- 
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tnigliaj  by  Giulio  Romano,  which,  for  drawing,  expression, 
and  colourinj^,  scarcely  yields  to  the  best  productions  of  that 
master.  This^painting  is  perfectly  Raphailesque^  and,  per- 
haps, the  very  pencil  of  that  great  master  has  been  upon  it. 
Almost  on  a  par  with  the  Magdalen  of  Battoni,  may  be 
placed  a  most  enchanting  group  of  two  figures,  by  Carlo 
Cignani,  representing  Joseph  flying,  or  rather  striving  to 
disentangle  himself,  from  the  entwining  arms  of  the  lovely 
wife  of  Potiphar,  who  holds  the  modest  youth  with  gentle 
violence.  The  artist  of  this  precious  morceau  has  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  accusation  of  having  portrayed  on  the 
countenance"  of  the  chaste  Israelite,  not  the  horror  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  at  the  solicitation,  but  the  mere  coyness 
which  a  bashful  maid  might  betray.  But  the  language  of 
decorum  must  be  violated,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  de- 
scribe this  wonderful  painting.  How  Cignani,  with  the 
monotonous  tints  and  sickly  complexions  of  the  Cupids 
and  Graces  of  his  master,  Albano,  could  have  formed  to 
himself  so  diflerent  a  style  of  composition,  and,  above  all, 
of  colouring  so  superior  in  warmth  and  brilliancy,  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise. 

There  is  an  Andrea  del  Sarto  on  panel,  more  than  seven 
feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  much  esteemed;  Abraham 
stands  in  the  act  of  offering  his  only  son  in  holocaust  to  his 
God.  I  confess  1  was  not  struck  with  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance', and  even  felt  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity 
at  first  sight.  Its  originality,  however,  is  beyond  question ; 
but  it  is  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  like  several' other 
great  pictures  in  the  collection,  and  placed  too  high  for 
contemplation.  Be  that  a[s  it  may,  the  painting  itself  is 
deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  sent  by 
the  author  to  Francis  the  Second  of  France,  as  a  peace 
offerings  when  that  Sovereign  was  irritated  against  the 
Florentine  painter.  It  was  refused  by  the  Monarch,  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  then  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Mo- 
dena.     There  existed  in  some  part  of  Saxony  a  copy  of 
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this  oompottdan  by  Giulio  Ronuoio,  whidi  was  nusBed 
during  the  Seven  Yean^  War,  and  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  sinoe  found.  The  pendant  to  the  Ecce  Homo  oi 
Carlo  Dolce,  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, daims  the  attention  of  the  visitor  on  account  of  its 
perfect  state  of  preservation ;  but  all  the  pictures  of  this 
nutfter  give  one  the  idea  of  paintings  in  pasteL  They  are 
gauay,  evanescent,  sfumaity  want  body,  depth,  and^  above 
all,  warmth  of  colouring.  Their  excessive  softness  croates 
almost  morbid  sensations  in  the  beholder. 

Dosso  Dossi,  or  Dosso  di  Ferrara,  is  a  rare  and  a  wonder- 
ful master.     An  exquisite  performance  of  his  on  panel,  two 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  two  feet  and  one^third  wide^ 
deserves  especial  notice:  Jesus  preaching  in  the  T^nple 
to  the  Doctors,  among  whom  appear  the  Holy  Mother  and 
Joseph,  as  witnesses  of  his  eloquence,  and  in  perfect  asto- 
nishment, yet  pleased  at  having  found  their  stray  child. 
The  grouping  and  variety  of  countenances  observed  in  this 
painting,  are  only  equalled  by  its  wonderful  colours  and 
the  general  tone  of  its  keeping.     If  the  observer  places 
himself  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  at 
a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  paces,  with  the  light  behind 
him,  he  will  be  perfectly  surprised  at  the  depth  of  the 
scene  here  represented,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the 
many  figures  of  the  assembled  Doctors,  seated  in  two  semi- 
circles around  the  divine  expounder,  who  is  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  an  animated  yet  modest  orator,  have  been  treated* 
Such  is  the  mastery  of  colouring  and  distribution  of  li^t 
among  them,  that  the  eye,  in  this  position,  freely  ranges 
around,  and  between,  each,  as  if  the  figures  were  repre- 
sented in  alto-relievo.    The  expression  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Saviour  is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  RaphaeL 

But  none  has  studied  more  intensely,  or  employed  more 
successfully,  the  theory  of  light  in  his  performances,  than 
Titian.  On  returning  to  look  at  his  inimitable  Vepus,  this 
truth  flashed  with  thorough  conviction  on  my  mind.     Thu 
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masterpiece  of  art  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  a  por- 
trait, and  not  the  Ooddess,  whose  symbols  and  attire  only 
have  been  introduced.  How  that  powerful  painter,  who  in 
colouring  has  left  all  behind  him  except  Corr^igio,  chose  to 
grs^ple  with  difficulties  of  his  own  creation,  is  here  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  for  he  has  dared  to  place  living  flesh  in 
contrast  with  and  between  a  white  and  a  crimson  drapery ! 
The  representative  of  the  Gkxidess  of  Love  is  lying  in  an  at- 
titude of  voluptuous  repose,  of  the  natural  size,  and  as  she 
first  emerged  from  her  parent  element.  She  gently  reclines 
her  body  on  the  left  arm,  in  which  she  holds  a  small  flute. 
A  lovely  Cupid  i»in  the  act  of  crowmng  her  golden  tresses 
with  a  garland  of  flowers.  At  her  feet  a  young  cavalier  is 
seated,  playingxm  the  guitar.  In  die  back-ground,  a  mag- 
nificent and  Ully  country,  as  warm  as  the  feeling  which 
inspired  the  whole  picture,  forms  an  appropriate  landscape. 
Such  is  the  magic  style  in  which  the  principal  figure  has 
been  coloured,  that  if  the  body  and  limbs  be  examined 
quite  near,  every  part  appears  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  as  if 
one  uniform  hue  had  been  given  to  it,  and  no  distinct  shadow 
indicated,  or  dark  tint  employed ;  the  whole  has  the  general 
and  monotonous  hue  of  animated  life.  But  retire  five  feet 
from  the  picture,  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the  head,  placing 
yourself  between  the  light  and  it,  and  suddenly  every  and 
each  distinct  part  of  this  most  correctly  pencilled  figure 
comes  out,  and  is  distinguidied  in  its  just  proportions, 
character,  and  form,  by  mellow  shadows  and  contrasting 
sombre  tints,  that  give  an  enchanting  rotundity  to  the 
whole.  No  eye  or  imagination  can  refuse  it  warmth,  move- 
ment, and  even  life. 

Next  to  the  Gallery  at  Parma,  L'Allegri  shines  here  in 
all  the  glory  of  undisputed  triumph.  Nay,  the  gem  of  this 
master  to  be  found  at  Dresden,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, is  of  such  worth  that  we  should  look  in  vain  else- 
where for  its  equal/  The  new-bom  infant  Saviour,  re- 
clining on  a  little  straw,  is  encircled  by  the  arms  of  his  mo* 
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ther,  whose  oountenance  portrays  the  most  tender  affection 
and  anxiety.  A  few  surrounding  shepherds  and  a  shep- 
herdess,  an  exquisite  model  of  feminine  beauty,  contem- 
plate with  joy  and  astonishment  the  Divine  Offspring,  from 
whose  hallowed  body  emanates  a  glare  of  light,  that  diffuses 
itself  in  every  direction  over  the  nearest  figures.  A  group 
of  cherubs,  oalanced  on  a  vapoury  cloud,  float  in  the  air 
immediately  above  this  scene.  Joseph  is  seen  engaged 
near  the  manger,  a  few  steps  distant;  and  other  herds- 
men appear  still  farther  with  their  flocks.  Aurora  gilds 
with  orange  the  far  removed .  horizon ;  and  between  the 
noon-glare  of  the  infant,  and  the  mellow  daylight  yet 
scarcely  visible  in  the  heavens,  every  gradation  of  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  painter  over  the  intervening  objects 
and  landscape.  As  the  mother  bends  over  her  infant,  her 
face  and  bosom  become  strongly  iUuminated ;  and  the  coim- 
tenances  and  figures  of  the  other  personages  are  variously 
lighted  up  by  the  same  emanations,  which  give  them  an  in- 
credible degree  of  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  sha- 
dows that  are  collected  in  masses  upon  their  back-ground. 
Whence  (it  is  an  irresistible  suggestion)  has  the  great  ina^ 
gician  borrowed  his  light,  vrithin  whose  flood  the  infant 
seems  to  float  ?  Assuredly,  even  the  palette  of  a  Corieggio 
could  not  have  supfdied  him  with  a  colour  fit  to  represent 
such  heavenly  coruscations.  He  must  have  grasped  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  climate,  and,  by  some  enchantment, 
attached  it  to  the  canvass  of  his  picture ;  for  the  light  of 
La  Notte  is  no  other  than  sunshine.  This  picture  is 
painted  in  the  third  manner  of  Correggio,  and  is  perfectly 
unique  in  the  world. 

Two  other  large  paintings,  of  the  same  admirable  mas- 
ter, the  St.  George  and  St.  Sebastian,  enrich  the  Saxon 
Gallery.  They  are  both  inimitable  performances ;  but  the 
former,  which  is  a  perfect  pendant  to  his  St.  Girolamo 
at  Parma,  having  the  same  character  in  the  accessary 
figures,  although  their  relative  position  is  reversed,  excites 
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more  admiradon.  It  is  painted  in  the  second  manner  of 
that  artist  The  head  of  the  Madonna  has  been  consi- 
dered by  some  to  be  nuinieriy  and  the  countenance  to 
denote  more  worldly  feelings  than  are  consonant  with  the 
holy  character  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  But  I  confess  I 
could  not  perceive  any  such  distinction,  and  only  admired 
tlie  felicity  with  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  aflBxing 
to  his  picture  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  instead  of  employing  the  usual  beau-ideal  adopted 
to  represent  the  head  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour. 

Correggio^s  physician  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
painted  by  his  illustrious  patient.  His  portrait  forms  the 
sixth  picture  which  the  gallery  possesses  of  that  great 
master.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  claim  the  Doctor  has  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  expected  in  a  book  of  travels, 
and  much  less  at  the  conclusion  of  a  gecond  bulky  volume, 
to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  various  and  rich  gems 
in  painting  which  are  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  this  admi- 
rable collection.  I  could  not,  indeed,  be  safely  trusted  in 
such  a  task,  were  I  to  promise  to  perform  it  briefly.  How 
could  I  dismiss  with  only  a  few  words  of  a  dry  description, 
if  I  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  them,  Da  Vinci  and 
Mantegna,  Ouercino  and  Tintoretto,  Guido  and  Caracci, 
Albani  and  Parmegiano,  some  of  whose  most  choice  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  found  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  ?  Speaking 
of  Parmegiano,  what  peculiarity  of  colouring  is  his  ?  He 
must  have  been  careless  in  the  separation  of  his  colours  on 
the  palette,  and  the  use  of  his  brushes.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  (and  his  Madonna  of  the  Globe  and  Rose,  be- 
fore which  I  stood  some  time,  suggests  the  idea  strongly,) 
that  in  the  present  instance,  after  painting  a  green  drapery, 
he  must  have  retouched  a  hand  near  it,  for  he  has  imprinted 
on  it  a  greenish  tint  of  the  same  hue.  Again  with  the  car- 
nation of  the  face,  there  is  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  hue  of 
the  nearest  objects,  which  had  probably  just  before  been 
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touched  by  the  master.  The  common  f^nomenoii  of  re- 
flection  alone,  would  not  explain  such  appearances.  It  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Oallery  possesses 
not  a  single  picture  of  Domenicbino. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  bestowed  but  little  time 
and  less  .attention,  considering  how  limited  my  stay  was 
at  Dresden,  on  the  pictures  of  the  external,  kjt  what 
I  call  the  foreign  Oalln^,  although  it  contains,  among 
several  hundred  others,  a  few  more  specimens  of  the 
Italian  schools.  Still  I  could  not  help  making  some 
selections  e^en  here,  and  I  much  admired,  among  other 
performances,  a  Young  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  and  the  For- 
tune-teller by  Mieris;  three  RuysdaelX  particularly  his 
Chasse^  and  the  Water-fall ;  the  C/uu$e  au  Lion  by  Ru- 
bens ;  the  Fite  du  Village  by  Teniers ;  two  or  three  por- 
traits by  Caspar  Netscher ;  some  exquisite  Ccerard  Dow^ 
especially  the  Mending  of  the  Pen ;  an  imitation  of 
La  Nottey  by  Rotari ;  two  exquisite  Nicolas  Poussin^ 
and  above  all  his  Narcissus ;  the  Silence  of  Le  Brun ; 
several  battle-pieces  by  Wouvermans ;  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  Teniers  by  Tilbourg ;  two  Claudes,  the  Ads  and 
Galathea,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  the  DanaS  of  Van- 
dyke ;  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  of  Rembrandt ;  and  finally, 
the  Prodigal  Son  by  Jacque  Jordaens,  with  many  others  of 
great  merit  and  beauty. 

The  pictures  are  not  numbered  in  either  Gkdlery,  nor  are 
they  'placed  precisely  according  to  Schools  in  the  inner  one, 
but  according  to  size,  the  largest  being  placed  at  the  top. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  height  of  the  Oallery,  even 
the  largest  are  too  far  removed  for  inspection.  In  the  ex- 
ternal gallery,  as  a  great  many  of  them  are  cabinet  pic- 
tures and  of  a  uniform  size,  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
master  have  been  grouped  together  as  much  as  possible. 
Thus  for  example,  there  are  twelve  William  and  eleven 
Francis  Mieris^  together;  four  Wouvermans^ in  one  place. 
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and  seven  in  another ;  m  RuysdaeTs,  nine  Vandyke^  and 
thirteen  Gerard  Dow^s,  assembled  in  families,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  enable  the  visitor  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  subject  according  to  the  catalogue,  the  skirting 
of  the  wall  below  the  pictures  has  been  divided^  by  perpen- 
dicular lines,  into  compartments  called  **  divisions,^  of  a 
size  corresponding  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  pic- 
tures contained  in  each  division.  These  divisions  are 
numbered,  from  one  upwards,  with  Roman  numbers.  A 
scheme  of  the  disposition  of  the  pictures  in  eadi  com- 
partment or  division,  is  drawn  on  paper  framed  and 
glazed,  in  which  the  names  of  the  artists  are  inserted, 
and  the  respective  locality  they  occupy  in  reality,  with 
a  number  afiBxed  to  them^  which  refers  to  that  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  is,  however,  intended  at  some  future  period,  to 
number  the.pictures  themselves,  as  in  all  other  galleries, 
for  immediate  reference ;  and  to  suppress  this  complicated 
arrangement. 

Of  this  magnificent  collection,  compared  to  which  some 
of  the  most  famed  galleries  lose  part  of  their  celebrity,  not 
a  single  painting  was  touched  by  the  French.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  pictures  were 
transported  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Konigstein, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  their  former  situation.  Various 
reports  have  gone  abroad,  that  many  of  the  best  paintings 
have  suffered  considerably  from  the  officious  and  unskilful 
interference  of  the  Professors  and  keepers.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not 
be  restored  to  its  best  condition,  by  proper  attention  and 
cleaning, — an  operation  which  they  all  most  assuredly 
stand  in  need  of.  A  few  that  appear  damaged,  only  look 
so  in  consequence  of  the  many  coats  of  bad  and  cracked 
varnish,  clumsily  laid  upon  them.  In  this  predicament  is 
**  La  Notte^  itself,  which  demands  the  masterly  hand  of  a 
Seaguer  to  bring  it  down  to  its  primitive  elements.     At 
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present  it  shines  with  that  glazed  surfieice  whidi  the  French 
have  had  the  tnauvais  goiit  to  give*  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  most  esteemed  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dresden  Crallery  have  been 
engraved ;  but  neither  the  selection  of  the  subjects  and 
authors,  nor  the  execution,  in  general,  of  the  engravings, 
though  the  best  artists  of  the  day  were  employed,  can 
be  said  to  have  been  at  all  happy.  Two  volumes  contain- 
ing 102  folio  plates,  with  some  letter-press,  are  sold  at  the 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Prints,  in  the  Zwinger  Palace,  for  the 
very  moderate  price  of  120  rix-thalers,  or  18/.  sterling. 
Very  lately,  a  third  volume  of  engravings,  amounting,  in 
all,  to  thirty-six,  has  been  formed,  which  contains  most  of 
the  chef'd*<jcuvr€s  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn,  on  application  at  the  Cabinet  of 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  that  this  work  is  not  to  be 
found  in  it. 

To  sum  up,  I  may  ask,  what  must  the  value  of  such  a 
Gallery  as  that  of  Dresden  be,  which  contains  1400  pic- 
tures, one-third  of  which  are  by  the  first  classical  authors 
of  the  ancient  Italian  schools,  and  some  among  these  chef- 
cTieuvres  without  parallels  in  Europe?  What,  indeed, 
must  the  worth  be  of  such  a  collection,  which  boasts 
among  its  numbers 


A  Raphael,  of  the  first  class.  15  Guercino. 

A  Da  Vioci.  4  Liberi. 
13  Titian.  4  Parm^ano. 

6  Correggio.  7  Palma. 

2  Jean  Bellini.  I  Salrator  Rosa- 

3  Giulio  Romano.  1  Pietro  da  Coitona. 
15  Paul  Veronese.  4  Andrea  del  Sarto 

8  Annibal  Carracci.  6  Tintoreto,  and 

5  Carrayaggio.  2  Sasso  Ferrata. 
3  Carlo  Dolce.  Besides 

11  Guido.  39  Rubens. 

11  Albano.  21  Vandyke. 

17  Luca  Giordano.  16  Mengs. 
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2  Giorgionne.  3  Claude. 

9  N.  Poussin.  13  RuysdaeU. 

3  Potter.  27  Dietrich. 
20  Rembrandt.                                   31  J.  Breugel. 

1 1  Spagnoletto.  21  Teniers,  and 

1  MuhUo.  55  Wouvermans !  I 

Besides  productions  of  many  other  artists,  both  Italian 
and  foreigners,  of  very  great  merit  and  reputation. 

Who,  after  leaving  this  heaven  of  art,  can  feel  courage 
to  visit  a  Royal  Palace,  an  armoury,  or  even  a  Ducal  trea- 
sure?    How  insipid  and  uninteresting  even  the  finest 
apartment,  the  oldest  cuirass,  or  the  largest  diamond,  must 
appear  to  the  traveller  in  such  a  circumstance  ?    Yet  to 
these  he  must  come  at  last,  if  he  means  to  form  to  himself 
ah  accurate  and  complete  idea  of  the  Capital  of  Saxony. 
The  armoury,  or  Riist  Kammery  is  one  of  those  museums 
of  which  I  am  no  great  admirer.     I  would  as  soon  pay 
a  formal  visit  to  a  surgical-instrument-maker,  and  amuse 
myself  iii  examining  the  highly  polished  contents  of  his 
glass-cases,   as  lounge  through  thirty  straggling  rooms, 
of  all   sizes  and  height,   the  best  part  of  them  attics, 
and  of  crazy  wood,  forming  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  fiUed  with  sabres,  pistols,  and  coats  of  mails. 
Yet  such  is  the  celebrated  Royal  armoury,  the  collected 
weapons  of  which,  however,  are  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
as  they  extend  not  beyond  those  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    Its  interest  principally  depends  on  the  historical 
recollections  attached  to  the  armours  actually  worn  by 
the  Saxon  Sovereigns  and  other  distinguished  warriors 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth   centuries.      After    pass- 
ing through  four  rooms  covered  with  weapons  of  every 
description,  we  were  introduced  into  the  fifth,  in  which 
are    carefully    preserved  the    complete    and    unadorned 
armours  worn  by  Frederick  William,   Duke  of  Altem- 
burg,   Albrecht  of  Holstein,  and   that  of  Augustus   I., 
with   that  of  John  Frederick   Duke   of  Saxony,   made 
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captive  by  Charles  V.  in  1547»  and  of  Charles  I.  of 
Saxony.  The  first  pistol  ever  invented,  in  which  igni- 
tion is  made  to  result  from  friction,  caused  by  the  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  of  a  file,  is  found  among 
many  other  objects  of  more  or  less  interest  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  upper  story.  It  is  with  this  clumsy 
instrument  that  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  first  made  ex- 
periments in  1330,  on  the  explosive  power  of  that  oom- 
pound.  A  procession  of  eight  Sovereign  Dukes  and 
Electors  of  Saxony,  on  horseback,  clad  in  the  real  armour 
^hich  they  wore  in  battle,  fcHins  erne  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  collection.  On  one  side  is  suspended  the 
armour  which  protected  Sobiesky,  when  he  raised  the  siege 
of  Vienna ;  on  the  other,  the  steel  garments  of  the  great 
Oustavus^  with  the  indenture  of  a  pistol  shot  preciady  in 
that  part  which  lies  over  the  region  of  the  heart  Nor  are 
the  accoutrements  of  illustrious  warriors  the  only  objects 
of  interest  in  the  collection ;  for  there  are  also  the  wax 
likenesses  of  some  of  the  celebrated  Princes  of  the  age  in 
which  Augustus  the  strong  lived,  and  at  whose  request 
Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
his  formidable  rival,  allowed  their  likenesses  to  be  taken. 
These  serve*  to  give  animation  to  the  armed  phantoms  in- 
tended to  represent  the  persons  of  those  commanders,  to 
which  Augustus  has  added  his  own,  gigantic  even  above 
that  of  Peter,  dad  in  his  polished  steel  cuirass,  bearii^  the 
mark  of  the  shot  fired  against  it  by  himself  from  a  double 
charge,  with  a  view  to  try  the  temper  of  his  armoui. 
This  cuirass  alcme  weighs  forty-one  pounds,  and  under  bis 
dazzling  helmet  the  Samson  King  wore  an  iron  cap  weighs 
ing  fifteen  pounds.  The  general  exhibition  of  the  Riist 
Kammer,  the  various  objects  of  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand,  while  the  gold  ornaments  ahme  are  said 
to  weigh  several  tons,  concludes  with  the  representation  of 
that  memorable  single  combat  in  which  Augustus  I.  of  Sax- 
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ony,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  aiMl  both  their  war 
horses,  armed  cap^pii^  as  here  represented,  came  to  a 
deadly  rencontre^  in  consequence  of  some  foolish  dispute 
i^bout  the  colour  of  a  lady^s  feather.  The  cavaliers  wore 
the  identical  armour  preserved  in  this  place,  weighing 
upwards  of  200  pounds.  The  Austrian  Prince  was  un- 
horsed by  a  thrust  of  his  adversary's  lance  under  the  left 
breast,  and  declared  himself-  conquered.  I  must  admit, 
notwithstanding  my '  indifference  for  such  a  collection  as 
the  Rust  Kammer  contains,  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
gratification  in  beholding  the  very  arms  and  accoutrements 
which  cover  the  model  figures  of  the  combatants,  placed 
m  opposition  to  each  other  in  a  spacious  room  surrounded 
by  implements  of  war,  and  offering  a  striking  representa- 
tion of  that  singular  contest. 

In  some  of  the  pavilions  of  the  Zwinger,  a  building  which, 
since  its  construction  under  Augustus  II.,  has  witnessed 
more  follies  ai^d  vicissitudes  within  its  walls  than  most  pa^ 
laces  of  the  same  description,  there  is  arranged  with  some 
pretension  to  taste  and  science,  a  museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, more  remarkable  for  having  originated  in  the  suggeft- 
tion  of  Leibnitz,  who  proposed  the.  formation  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment to  Augustus,  than  for  its  intrinsic  value.  If  we 
except  the  mineralogical  division,  this  series  of  collections  of 
Natural  History  is  really  unworthy  of  the  rank  which  Dres- 
den occupies  among  the  most  polished  cities.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  will  atone  for  the  lost  time  and 
trouble  in  going  to  see  them.  The  various  objects  are  badly 
arranged  in  old-fashioned  cases  and  •  armotres,  and  in  a 
building  that  looks  quite  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Btill  there 
are  a  few  of  the  objects  peculiar  to  these  collecticmB  which  I 
should  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  seen.  Among  these  I 
may  mor6  especially  mention  the  model  of  a  curious  track, 
left  by  the  lightning,  through  a  bed  of  sand  at  the  depth, 
of  fourteen  feet,  which  was  discovered  near  Dresden  in  1882, 
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by  Dr.  Tiddler,  who  recognises  these  effects  of  atmosfrfieri- 
cal  electricity  under  ground  by  some  particular  token  near 
the  place  where  the  electric  fluid  enters  the  earth,  fixmi 
having  seen  several  such  in  other  places.     The  effect  odd- 
sists  in  a  tortuous  line,  extending  sixteen  feet  in  length,  of 
perfectly  fused   silex,   resting  on  another  and  wide  line 
of  sand,  which  manifestly  appears  to  have  l>een  heated 
but  not  fused.     This  curious  phenomenon  has   engaged 
the  attention  of  the  French  savans,  to  whose   considera- 
tion it  was  submitted  by  the  Saxon  naturalist,  and  whose 
opinion    and   description    of  the  fact   have  since  found 
their  way   into   the   English   periodicals.      Another   ca- 
rious object  in  this  gallery  is  th^  celebrated  Fossil  Oak 
of    Chemnitz,   discovered  in   that   place  in   1^52y   mea- 
suring two  ells  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  being 
susceptible  of  the  finest  polish.     No  trace  of  fibre  is  to  be 
seen.     With  this  there  is  also  the  segment  of  an  immense 
fossil  Palm-tree,  found  in  the  same  place.    A  similar  interest 
attaches  to  some  other  objects  in  this  Gallery  ;  for  instance, 
several  specimens  of  Stags^  horns  imbedded  in  the  trunks 
of  trees,  which  in  some  instances  embrace  the  roots  of  both 
horns,  and  in  others,  case  them  all  round;  a  very  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  a  Guanche  Mummy,  a  female,  the  best  I  have  seen 
of  the  kind,  and  which  has  been  in  Dresden  two  hundred 
years ;  a  model  in  wax  of  a  child  three  years  old,  of  fiiir 
features,  and  in  every  respect  healthy  during  life,  who  died 
at  Dresden  oi  poly-adeps,  and  weighed  at  his  death  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds.    But  by  far  the  most  singular  objects, 
peculiar  to  this  Gallery,  are  two  stuffed  *dogs,  which  lived 
at  Dresden,  and  were  very  well  known ;    the  one  as  the 
hound  which  belonged  to  the  same  Augustus,  who  erected 
the  Zwinger,  and  which  measures  three  feet  in  height,  and 
five  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  other  a 
chicken  hound,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  which  lived  for  two 
years,  was  in  every  way  perfect,  and  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  being  only  five  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and 
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a  half  from  the  ground.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
professor  stopping  with  complacency  before  a  parade  and 
highly  caparisoned  charger  of  the  same  extravagant  Sove- 
reign,  the  tail  of  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  to  the 
enormous  length  of  twenty-four,  and  the  mane  sixteen  feet, 
which  were  plaited  and  suspended  all  round  the  animal  in 
festoons,  fastened  by  many  coloured  ribbons,  when  Augus- 
tus II.  appeared  before  his  subjects.  Were  there  not  at 
that  time  such  things  as  commissions,  ^^  De  Lunatico  in- 
quirendo  ?^ 

What  architect  or  writer  can  undertake  to  describe  the 
Resident '  SchlosSj  the  Royal  Ch&teau  of  the  Saxon  kings 
at  Dresden — an  assemblage  of  many  buildings  of  all  ages 
and  styles  of  construction,  erected  here  and  there,  but 
all  near  to  each  other,  secured  from  time  to  time  by  the 
margraves,  the  dukes,  the  electors,    and  the  kings,   for 
their  own  use,  and  connected  together  by  vaulted  galleries, 
like  suspension  bridges  or  subterranean  passages,  that  none 
but  the  bravest  dare  encounter?     The  principal  part  is 
placed  between  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  it  faces,  and 
the. first  street  in  Dresden,  the  Schloss  Gasse.     Internally 
it  has  two  courts,  the  one  which  had  formerly  served  for  the 
exhibition  of  tournaments,  the  other  remarkable  for  a  curi- 
ous tower,  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old,  and  loftier 
than  any  other  tower,  or  spire,  in  Dresden,^  rising  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground.    Of  all  the  cu- 
rious objects  said  to  be  contained  in  this  Royal  habitation, 
we  only  attempted  to  view  the  far-famed  chambers  of  the 
Grime  Gewolbe,  in  which  is  contained  the  Royal  treasure. 
These  green  vaults  may  be  compared  to  Aladdin^s  Cave. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  besides  a  small  cabinet,  one  more 
splendidly  and  gorgeously  adorned  than  the  other,  with 
gold,  mirrors,  fine  marbles,  and  Oriental  stones;  and  altoge- 
ther contain,  probably,  a  more  stupendous  collection  of 
rich  objects  of  curiosity  and  virtity  as  well  as  of  intrinsic 
value,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Royal  Palace.     In 
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the  fifth  room  alone,  there  are  arranged,  in  a  variety  of 
-  ways  and  situations,  3000  of  the  most  precious  objects, 
which,  from  the  rehitive  position  of  the  many  mirrors  in 
the  apartment,  are  reflected  a  hundred  fold.    Among  seve- 
nd  other  articles  of  great  value,  here  is  a  celebrated  tor. 
toise-shell  onyx  cup,  which  measures  seven  inches  in  height, 
and  four  inches  across.     It  is  perfectly  diaphanous,  and 
of  an  el^;ant  form,  exhibiting,  when  placed  against  the 
light,  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
The   largest    enamel   ever    attempted   is  likewise    to    be 
found  in  this  room.     It  is  a  Madonna,  after  the  manner 
of  Carlo  Dolce,  3^  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  wide,  the  co- 
lours of  which,  particularly  that  of  the  blue  drapery,  are  ex- 
quisite.    This  is  the  production  of  J.  Melchior  Dinglinger, 
who,  with  his  brother,  were  certainly  not  only  good  ena- 
mellists,  but  the  most  ingenious  and  able  orjivres  in  Europe 
during  the  last  century.     The  great  model  of  the  Court  of 
the  Grand  Mogul,  on  a  great  gala-day,  as  described  by 
Tavemier,  is  another  of  the  fproductions  of  the  same  ar- 
tists, occupies  a  recess  in  the  seventh  room,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  solid  gold  and  silver  figures^  beau- 
tifully enamelled,  not  larger  than  two  inches,  represent- 
ing every  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  that  Court.     The 
Dinglingers  were  eight  years  employed  in  completing  this 
great  work,  and  received  85,000  rix-thalers  for  it.     The 
whole  scene  occupies  a  very  large  plateau  of  silver,  and 
each  separate  figure  may  well  be  considered  as  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  workmanship.     Of  equal  value  and  merit  are 
the  gold  and  enamelled  tea-service  made  by  the  same  bro- 
thers, and  a  representation  of  the  Temple  of  Apis  in  pre- 
cious stones.     But  the  antiquary  turning  with  disdain  from 
these  too  modern  gew-gaws,  to  the  celebrated  three-coloured 
cameo  of  Octavianus  Augustus  on  an  onyx  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  contemplates  with  admiration  the  white  head  and 
neck   of  the  Emperor,  crowned  with  brown  laurel  and 
armed  with  a  breast-plate  of  the  same  colour,  resting  on 
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a  blue  ground  into  which  are  let  intaglios  on  calcedony, 
representing  a  dolphin,  the  capra  amalthaa^  and  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  besides  being  marked  with  five  gold  stars.  Pity 
that  this  superb  specimen  is  broken  in  three  pieces.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  largest,  and  consequently  the 
most  valuable,  three-coloured  onyx  is  that  which  is  here 
suspended  in  another  recess  of  the  last,  or  treasure-room. 
It  measures  seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide :  the  centre  is  red,  a  slender  stratum  of  white 
edges  the  centre,  and  the  largest  stratum  is  blue.  This 
unique  stone  was  purchased  for  45,000  rix»thalers,  by  the 
brothers  Dinglinger,  who  cut  three  smaller  ones  out  of  its 
irregular  surface,  each  as  large  as  the  longitudinal  section 
of  a  hen^s  egg,  and  afterwards  polished  and  mounted  them 
all  as  they  now  appear. 

Uninteresting  as  the  enumeration  of  riches  belonging  to 
a  Sovereign  may  seem  in  general,  in  the  instance  of  the 
diamond-treasure  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
We  have  in  the  last-mentioned  vaulted  room,  surrounded 
by  incalculable  wealth,  six  divisions  of  glass  cases,  each  con- 
taining in  itself  a  Uttle  mine  of  precious  stones,  some  spe- 
<nmens  of  which  are,  in  every  respect,  unique.  The  first 
displays  several  large  sapphires,  two  of  which,  unpolished, 
are  of -the  size  of  a  large  hen^s  egg,  and  another  of  the  same 
dimensions  is  cut  and  polished  for  insertion  in  the  Royal 
Crown.  Forty  emeralds,  all  of  them  beautifully  cut,  oc- 
cupy the  second  division ;  the  largest  is  made  to  fit  as  the 
head  of  a  cane.  There  is  a  crystal  of  ruby  of  unusual  size, 
exquisitely  polished,  among  the  several  specimens  of  that 
species  of  precious  stone  which  fill  the  third  division,  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  collar  of  the  golden  fieece 
and  forms  one  of  its  finest  ornaments ;  but  its  intrinsic 
value  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  many  rows  of  Ori- 
ental and  other  pearls  of  the  utmost  beauty  contained  in 
the  adjoining  or  fourth  division.  Some  among  them, 
large  and  beautiful,  are  Saxon,  and  were  found  in  the 
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Elster,  as  the  Professor  or  treasurer  informed  us.     But 
what  avails  all  this  precious  exhibition,  when  compared 
to  the  contents  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
national  debt  of  the  country  !     The  diamonds  contained 
in  these  two  divisions  are  either  arranged  in  ornaments  or 
are  loose.     One  ot  the  most  striking  among  the  former 
is  the  celebrated  Knot,  consisting  of  fifty-one  solitaires  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  611  smaller  brilliants,  with  a 
single  stone  brilliant  in  the  centre  we^hing  twenty-two 
carats,  and-  worth  half  a  million  of  rix-thalers.    As  a  com- 
panion to  this,  there  lies  by  its  side  a  necklace  composed  of 
thirty-eight  large  stones  in  two  rows,  weighing  twenty-five 
carats,  among  which  the  largest  is  100  grains  in  weight. 
The  single  brilliant  of  the  most  beautiful  water,  which  is 
pendant  from  the  centre  of  the  second  rdw,  is  of  a  piri- 
form shape,  and  weighs  119  grains.     The  value  of  this 
necklace  is  two  millions  of  rix-thalers.     But  the  water  of 
two  ear-rings,  each  consisting  of  two  large  brilliants,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  the  collection ;  the 
pair  is  estimated  at  80,000  rix-thalers.     When  the  late 
Queen  of  Saxony  appeared   in  her  coronation  robes,  she 
wore  in  brilliants  an  estimated  value  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  crowns.     Here  are  also  the  fifty-eight  large 
rings  placed  in  a  casket  in  the  same  division,  which  are 
supposed   to  be-  invaluable.     Each   ring  contains,  or  is 
formed  of  the  finest  specimen  of  each  species  of  precious 
stone  that  could  be    found,   particularly   of  varieties  of 
diamonds  as   to  colour,  there  being,  among  others,  some 
that  are  perfectly  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  even  quite  black. 
On  the  King^s  side  we  find  a  set  of  large  buttons,  sword- 
handles,  and  aigrettes,  with  a  celebrated  pink  diamond, 
which  served  to  decorate  the  Polish  cap  when  the  electors 
were  crowned  Kings  of  Poland.     There  are  thirty  large 
and  small  buttons,  each  of  the  former  of  which  mounted  a 
jour^  by  Blotre,  is  valued  at  10,000  crowns.     Near  them 
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we  were  allowed  to  inspect,  and  had  taken  out  of  its  case 
for  that  purpose,  (as  was  done,  in  fact,  with  all  the  other 
more  important  articles,)  an  epaulette  containing  the  largest 
diamond  existing  in  Germany,  and  of  the  finest  water.  It 
is  a  square  brilliant,  weighing  194  grains.  The  centre 
brilliant  of  the  epaulette  weighs  eighty-two,  and  the  third 
or  lowest  150  grains.  This  epaulette  is  worn  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  King  on  new-year''s-day.  The  green  dia- 
mond so  much  talked  of  in  -Europe,  being  perfectly  unique, 
forms  part  of  an  agraphe  of  immense  value.  In  length,  it 
measures  1^  inch;  it  weighs  160  grains,  and  has  cost  two 
millions  of  crowns.  When  viewed  against  the  light,  it 
emits  the  most  brilliant  reflections  of  the  prismatic  colours. 
The  sixth,  or  last  division,  fiUed  with  opals  and  topazes,  of 
uncommon  size,  boasts  also  of  the  famous  Bohemian  garnet, 
the  only  one  of  its  size,  weighing  385  grains.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  proceed  in  this  "  treasury  minute^  or  minute  enu- 
meration of  precious  objects.  Three  of  them  are  above 
every  oth^r  remarkable,  because  without  equals  in  Europe. 
The  onyx,  the  green  diamond,  and  the  Bohemian  gar- 
net The  Saxon  family,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
State,  in  war  or  peace,  has  more  than  once  pawned  many 
of  the  diamonds  for  large  sums  of  money.  The  last  trans- 
action of.  that  kind  took  place  during  the,  late  war,  when 
thirteen  millions  of  rix-thalers  were  borrowed  from  cer- 
tain Dutch  merchants  upon  a  part  of  the  treasure  just 
enumerated,  which  was  returned  in  1819.  This  is  a  more 
tangible  way  of  raising  loans.  It  is  curious  that  all  this 
immense  wealth  should  be  so  slightly  guarded,  being  placed 
near  slender  windows  and  doors,  without  any  sentinel,  and 
one  person  only  being  appointed  to  Superintend  it.  The 
temptation  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  needy, or  distressed, 
not  to  say  dishonest,  servant,  is  very  great,  and  experience 
proved  it  in  the  case  of  the  late  keeper  or  inspector  as  he 
is  called,  I  believe,,  who  purloined  some  of  the  jewels  and 
died  in  a  fortress.     This  treasure  formerly  boasted  of  a 
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large  ooUection  of  silver  and  gold  specimens  of  classical 
workmanship  from  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  and  Milanese 
wrfhsres  ;  but  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  State»  suc- 
ceeding Sovereigns  sent  them  to  the  mint,  instead  of  dis- 
posing of  a  few  of  the  diamonds,  bj  which  they  retained  ia 
reality  the  dross,  and  irreparably  destroyed  th^  most 
valuable  part,— -the  production  of  genius  directed  by  good 
taste. 

But  I  will  positively  have  done  with  buildings,  treasures, 
and  similar  dull  things,  however  numerous  those  may  be  that 
remain  yet  to  be  described  in  Dresden  ;  and  proceed  to  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  prettiest  and  most  impressive  spots  in  the 
environs  of  that  capital.  I  will  even  pass  over  in  silence 
the  subject  of  operas,  although  on  returning  through  the 
Zwinger,  (the  intended  enchanted  castle  of  Augustus,  the 
strong  and  the  voluptuous,)  and  casting  my  eye  on  the 
building  which  had  served  during  that  Sovereign'^s  reign  for 
the  exhibition  of  Italian  Operas,  and  in  which  8000  spectators 
wereeasily  accommodated,  I  mighthave  felt  inclined  to  record 
those  grand  spectacles  given  by  that  monarch,  each  of  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  !  But 
this  colossal  Opera  House  brings  to  our  reccdiection  more 
recent  and  far  more  interesting  events.  Twice  was  Napo- 
leon greeted  with  illuminaticms  and  great  festivals  in  this  very 
abode  of  mirth ;  first  during  his  visit  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
in  I8O7,  and  secondly,  on  the  26th  May,  1812,  when  a  meet- 
ing of  that  extraordinary  man  with  Emperors  and  Kings, 
leagued  for  the  destruction  of  Russia,  took  place  at  Dresden. 
On  the  latter  occasion  the  house  was  lighted  by  upwards 
of  5000  wax  candles,  and  the  three  ranges  of  boxes  were 
filled  with  the  fairest  of  the  capital  in  full  dress,  to  greet 
the  mighty  conqueror,  who  with  his  father-in-law  of  Austria 
on  his  right,  and  the  late  King  of  Saxony  on  the  left,  oc- 
cupied the  centre  box,  doubtlessly  relaxing  from  the  in- 
tense thoughts  and  meditations  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
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had  bestowed  aC  their  council  in  the  morning  on  the  ob- 
ject ot  the  invasion  about  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
F^tes,  illuminations,  and  other  public  rejoicings,  •  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  the  crowned  triumvirate  ex^ 
hibited  their  persons  in  every  part  of  the  capital  and  en* 
▼irons.  On  one  of  thosg  ooeadons,  the  Emperor  Francis, 
with  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa,  visited  Pillnitz,  a  royal 
residence,  situated*widiin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  capital,  and 
the  same  in  which  that  sovereign  had  held  a  meeting  in 
1791 9  with  the  identical  Elector  of  Saxony,  his  present  host, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  French  power  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  the  Coryph6e  of  which  his 
Majesty  was  aeoompai^ied  in  1812.  How  different  the  in- 
terview of  Napoleon  with  the  Saxon  sovereign  must  have 
been  biit  six  Aort  months  after  that  last  mentioned  meeting, 
when  that  discomfit^  leader,  on  the  14fth  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  once  more  rei^entered  Dresden,  but  alone,  and 
incogMtOy  atone  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  like  a  runaway  ! 
In  another  short  twelvemonth  more.  Napoleon  was  destined 
again  to  tread,  and  fat  the  last  time,  this  classical  ground  of 
Strategy,  and  measure  his  strength  against  one  of  his  former 
compamons  in  firms.  To  the  heights  ci  Racknitz,  from  which 
there  is  a  charming  view  of -the  dty,  we  directed  our  steps, 
principally  to  examine  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Moreau,  Napoleon^s  antagonist,  who  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed on  ihsit  spot.  On  that  occasion.  Sir  James  Wylie,  as  a  last 
resource,  amputated  the  wounded  limbs,  which  are  here  de- 
posited ;— but  the  career  of  the  gallant  chief  had  reached 
its  dose,  and  the  utmost  surgical  skill  availed  not.  A 
square  block  of  granite  has  been  erected,  in  the  midst  of 
artifidal  rocks,  bearing  the  brief  inscription,  ^  Moreau  der 
Held  fiel  hier  an  der  seite  Alexanders  I.  den  27  August, 
MDGCOXlii.'^  ^^Moreau,  theh^o,  fell  here,  by  the  side  of 
Alexander  the  First,  on  the  27th  of  August,  ISIS."" 

Full  of  these  melancholy  recollections,  we  hastened  to 
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the  Park,  or  Grosser  Oarten,  not  far  distant  from  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  allied  armies  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  battle,  and  were  delighted  with  that  spot  which  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  been  considerably  improved, 
under  the  direction  of  a  general  officer,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  English  style  of  gardening,  and  park-plaDta- 
tions. 

On  the  left  of  this  public  garden,  which  is  said  to  be 
much  frequented,  and  along  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Pillnitz,  lies 
the  road  which  conducts  to  the  hilly  region,  called  the 
S'achsische  Schweiz.  This  we  followed  early  one  morning 
in  Mr.  Bennett^s  carriage,  and  crossing  the  Elbe  on  a  ferry, 
landed  a  short  distance  from  Pillnitz,  which  royal  residence, 
more  remarkable  as  an  historical  monument  of  modem 
war-treaties,  than  as  an  edifice  of  note,  we  had  full  leisure  to 
contemplate.  Here  the  Saxon  court  uniformly  spends  the 
summer  months.  The  garden  is  well  supplied  with  exotic 
plants.  The  road  winds  round  the  royal  demesnes,  passes 
through  the  village,  and  then  taking  a  direction  midway 
between  the  range  of  hills  on  the  left,  and  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  penetrates  through  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  crosses  the 
Wesnitz  Bach«  and  ascends  to.  the  village  of  Lohmen. 
Hence  the  road  takes  a  romantic  direction,  gently  rising 
all  the  way,  and  plunges  in  the  midst  of  dense  woods^ 
until,  after  an  hour  and  a  half^s  drive,  it  emerges  upon 
the  brow  of  the  Great  Hill,  whence  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Bastey  breaks  upon,  the  astonished  tra- 
veller. 

Quitting  our  carriage,  we  walked  immediately  to  the 
railed  terrace,  and  thence  explored,  for  the  space,  of  two 
hours,  every  insulated  summit  and  gigantic  pinnacle  of  those 
ruins  of  a  former  .world.  The  weather  favoured  us  much  ; 
and  the  season,  though  greatly  advanced,  took  nothing 
from  the  beauty  of  a  panorama,  unequalled,  I  believe,  on 
the  surface  of  the  European  continent,  as  it.  receives  its 
character  from  the  strange  grey  masses  of  rocks  shooting 
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upwards  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  a  perpendicular 
elevation  of  800  feet,  and  is  enlivened  by  the  ever-green 
colour  of  the  forest  fir. 

Mr.  Russell  has  performed  the  task  of  describing  this 
remarkable  district  so  correctly,  and  in  so  much  better 
language  than  I  could  command  on  so  picturesque  a  sub- 
ject, that,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  with 
that  gentleman'^s  permission,  quote  his  spirited  account  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  description  which  I  prepared 
on  the  spot,  being  too  strictly  geological,  would  ill  as- 
sort with  the  rest  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter:— 

*^  About  four  miles  farther  up,  and  beyond  PiUnitz,  the 
valley  closes ;  the  mountains  become  more  lofty  and  bare ; 
the  majestic  river,  quitting  at  length  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  course  which  has  hemmed  him  in  from  his 
birth  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Giant,  and  destined  to  visit, 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  only  scenes  of  industry 
and  fertility,  comes  forth  rejoicing  from  the  gorges  which 
you  are  about  to  enter.  From  this  point,  up  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river,  prindpally  on  the  right  bank,  consisting  of  a  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  are  cut  in  all  directions  into  frightful 
gorges,  as  if  the  chisel  had  been  used  to  hew  passages 
through  them.  They  should  rather  be  called  lanes,  so 
narrow  are  they,  so  deeply  sunk,  and>  so  smoothly  perpen- 
dicular do  the  gigantic  walls  of  rock  rise  on  both  sides. 
The  walls  themselves  are  cut  vertically  into  separate 
masses,  by  narrow  openings  reaching  from  the  summit  to 
the  very  bottom,  as  if  a  cement,  which  once  united  thetn, 
had  been  washed  away.  These  perpendicular  masses, 
again,  are  divided  and  grooved  horizontally  into  layers, 
or  apparent  layers,  like  blocks  regularly  laid  upon  each 
other,  to  form  the  wall.  The  extremities  are  seldom  sharp 
or  angular,  but  almost  always  rounded,  betraying  the  eeav» 
tinued  action  of  water.     They  generally  terminate  in  some 
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Bingular  fonn.  Some  have  a  huge  rounded  mass  recliaisg 
on  their  summit,  which  appears  scarcely  broad  eooufi^  to 
poise  it ;  others  have  a  more  regular  mass  laid  upon  them, 
like  the  astragal  of  a  Doric  pillar ;  others  assume  the  farm 
of  inverted  pyramids,  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  shoot 
higher  into  the  air.  Occasionally  they  present  a  still  more 
singular  appearance ;  for,  after  tapering  in  a  conical  fonn, 
to  a  certain  elevation,  they  begin  to  dilate  again  as  they 
rise  higher,  as  if  an  inverted,  truncated  cone  were  placed  on 
a  right  truncated  cone,  resemUing  exactly,  but  on  an  infi- 
nitdy  greater  scale,  what  often  occurs  in  caverns,  where 
the  descending  stalactite  rests  on  an  ascending  stalag- 
mite. 

^*  The  abyss,  which  lies  deep  sunk  behind  the  sunmnt 
called  the  Bastey,  though  not  so  regular  as  some  others, 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  horrid  boldness  and 
fantastic  forms  of  its  rocks.  The  Ottawalder  Grund  is  so 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  so  lofty,  that  many  parts  of  ft 
can  never  have  felt  sunshine.  I  trod,  through  the  greater 
part  of  it,  on  snow  and  ice,  when  all  above  was  warm  and 
cheery,  and  butterflies  were  sporting  over  its  frossen  bosonL 
Some  small  cascades  were  literally  hanging  frosen  *  in 
their  fall.'  In  one  place  the  walls  are  not  more  than  four 
feet  asunder.  Some  huge  blocks,  in  their  course  from  the 
summit,  have  been  jammed  in  between  them,  and  form  a 
natural  roof,  beneath  which  you  must  creep  along,  above 
the  brook,  on  planks,  if  the  brook  be  small,  or  wading  hi 
water,  if  it  be  swollen ;  for  the  rivulet  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls  in  this  narrow  passage,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  '  Hell.'*  When,  in  one  of  these  lanes, 
you  find  an  alley  striking  off  on  one  side,  and,  having 
squeezed  your  body  through  it,  another  similar  lane,  which 
you  soon  find  crossed  by  another  of  the  same  sort,  you 
might  believe  yourself  traversing  the  rude  model  of  some 
gigantic  city,  or  visiting  the  ruined  abodes  of  the  true  tetrm 
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JiUi.*  When,  again,  from  some  elevated  point,  you  over- 
look  the  whole  masB,  and  see  these  stiff  bare  rocks  rising 
from  the  earth,  manifesting,  though  now  disjoined,  that 
they  once  formed  one  body,  you  might  think  yourself  gaz- 
ii^  on  the  skeleton  of  a  perished  world,  all  the  softer  parts 
of  which  have  mouldered  away,  and  left  only  the  naked, 
indestructible  frame  work. 

^*  The  Bfutey,  or  Baetion,  is  the  name  given  to  one  of 
the  largest  masses  which  rise  close  by  the  river  on  the 
right  bank.  One  narrow  block,  on  the  very  summit,  pro- 
jects into  the  air.  Perched  on  this,  not  on,  but  beyond  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  you  command  a  prospect  which,  in 
its  kind,  is  unique  in  Europe.  You  hover,  on  the  pin- 
nacle, at  an  elevation  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  Elbe, 
which  sweeps  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Behind, 
md  up  along  the  river,  on  the  same  bank,  rise  simihff  pre- 
cipi^s  cliffs,  cut  and  intersected  like  those  already  des- 
cribed. From  the  farther  bank,  the  plain  gradually  ele- 
vates itself  into  an  irregular  amphitheatre,  terminated  by 
a  lofty,  but  rounded  range  of  mountains.  The  striking 
feature  is,  that  in  the  bosom  of  this  amphitheatre,  a  plain 
of  the  most  varied  beauty,  huge  columnar  hills  start  up  at 
onoe  from  the  ground,  at  great  distances  from  each  other, 
overlooking,  in  lonely  and  solemn  grandeur,  each  its  own 
portion  of  the  domain.  They  are  monuments  which  the 
£3be  has  left  standing  to  commemorate  his  triumph  over 
their  less  hardy  kindred.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  are  the  lAUefisteitij  and  Kdmgsteinj  which  tower, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  to  a  height  of  about 

*  And  onoe  they  had  inhabitants.  Among  the  loftiest  and  most  inac^ 
cessible  of  the  cliffs  which  overlook  die  Elbe,  remains  of  the  works  of 
hmnan  hands  are  still  visible.  A  band  of  robbers,  by  laying  blocks  across 
the  chasms,  had  fonned  bridges,  frail  in  structure,  and  easily  removed 
wlien  security  required  it;  and,  in  fhe  upper  floors,  as  it  were,  of  diis 
ilMnnl  dly,  tfiey  loo^  set  regular  power  at  defiance. 
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1200  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Elbe.  They  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  sloping  base,  formed  of  debris^  and  now 
covered  with  natural  wood.  •  The  access  to  the  summit  is 
so  difficult,  that  an  Elector  of  Sai^cHiy  and  King  of  Poland 
thdught  the '  exploit  which  he  performed  in  scrambling  to 
the  top  of  the  Lilienstein  deserving  of  being  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription.  The  access  to  the  Konigstein  is 
artificial,'  for  it  has  long  been  a  fortress,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  its  situation,  is  stiU  a  virgin  one.  Besides 
these^  the  giants  of  the  territory,  the  plain  is  studded  with 
many  other  columnar  eminentes,  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  they  all  bear,  from 
time  immemorial,  their  particular  legends— for  the  moun- 
tains of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  are  the  native  country  of 
tale-telling  tradition,  the  cradle  of  Gnomes  and  Kobolds. 
In  the  deep  rents  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  Lilienstein, 
hosts  of  spirits  still  watch  over  conc^ed  treasures.  A 
holy  nun,  miraculously  transported  from  the  irregularities 
of  h«r  convent  to  the  summit  of  the  Nonnenstetn,  that  she 
might  spend. her  days  in  prayer  and  purity  in  its  caverns,  * 
is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  Jung^ 
fermpruhgi  or  Leap  of  the  Virgin,  perpetuates  the  me- 
mory of  the  Saxon  maid,  who,  when  pursued  by  a  brutal 
lustling,  threw  herself  from  the  brink  of  its  hideous  preci- 
pice,' to  die  unpolluted."" 

'  In  coming  back  we  preferred  another  road,  and  took 
boat  opposite  Pima  and  Sonnenstein,  passing  through 
.the  former  town  on  our  return  to  Dresden.  The  road 
from  Pirna,  though  somewhat  longer,  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able, being  level  all  the  way,  hard  and  macadamized,  and 
likewise  more  agreeable,  as  it  follows,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  sinuosities  of  the  river, 
r  Sonnenstein,  of  .which  I  have  introduced  a  view,  as  a 
preferable  mode  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  that  once 
fortified  place,  has,  since  the  year  18I7»  been  restored  to 
the  praiseworthy  use  to  which  it  had  been  destined  for 
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some  years  before,  nam^y,  the  treatment  of  cases  of  meo- 
i  as  curable.  Nothing  can  be 
purpose,  than  the  locality  of  Son- 
nd' numerous  apartnientB  of  the 
ig^  garden  and  pleasure-grounds 
^enitz,  who  had  qualified  himself 
g  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Torgau, 
ad  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
ithin  the  last  tea  years,  the  most 
1  the  very  nunute  account  given 
by  Doctor  Kreisig,  (not  having 
f,)  I  consider-it,  in  every  respect, 
scale,  nmilar  to  the  private  in- 
]uiro1,  of  Paris,  which  I  had  fre- 
ixamining  many  years  ago,  and 
combine  every  object  that  could 
nent  of  such  distressing  maladies, 
ionnenstein,  with  manifest  advan- 
I,  produces  results  in  proportion, 
-ejoice  at  the  fact,  that  in  some 
least,  the  bereft  of  reason  is  not 
B  caged  animal.     On  this  point. 
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■ 

Adieu  to  the  fair  "  Florence  of  Germany  !**  the  centre 
of  Oerman  civilization,  and  the  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Elbe.  I  love  the  quiet  bu8tle  of  its  streets,  the  systematic 
hilarity  of  its  people,  and  the  sober  nature  of  its  diver- 
sions.    Its  stately  and  cinquecentist  mansions  bring  back 
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inteFesting  recoUectioiis ;  its  treasures  of  art  make  us 
proud  of  humanity ;  and  the  rich  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  its  environs  add  surprise  to  our  deUghts.  Farewell 
then,  with  regret,  to  the  cradle  of  so  many  enjoyments. 
Liate  in  the  evening  of  the  dOth  of  December,  I  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  my  clerical  and  excellent  friend,  add 
of  my  yoimg  travelling  companion,  whose  intention  was 
not  to  proceed  to  England  so  soon,  and  directed  my  course 
to  Leipsig,  over  a  road  which  is  in  tolerable  condition,  and^ 
for  a  certain  distance,  nms  parallel  with  the  tortuous  and 
rocky  banks  of  the  river,  reminding  the  traveller  of  those 
of  the  Meuse,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  Rhine.  The  moon 
shed  a  mild  and  sober  hue  over  the  successive  landscapes, 
breaking  them,  here  and  there,  into  masses  by  beautiful 
li^ts,  and  rendered  my  drive  in  an  open  carriage  perfectly 
dcHghtfuL  At  one  time,  indeed,  as  it  rolled  along  tfatt 
plains  of  Wiirzen,  and  approached  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Mulde,  the  remembrance  of  that  sanguinary  struggle, 
which,  in  1813,  strewed  these  fields  with  human  bones, 
even  now  bleaching  in  the  cold  moonshine,  took  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  excursion ;  but  the  sight  of  the  crowded 
streets  of  commercial  Leipsig,  which  soon  followed,  blotted 
out  the  momentary  impression.  I  had  been  too  well 
lodged  in  this  city  on  a  former  visit,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Saxe,  to  think  of  trying  my  chance  at  any  other  inn; 
and  I  was  thankful  that  I  did  so;  for  none  but  an 
uuberge  of  such  magnitude  could  have  afforded  even  the 
Umallest  apartment  to  a  stranger  on  this  occasion,  it  being 
again  '^  fair  time.*"  The  town,  however,  did  not  present, 
at  this  season,  the  same  busy  aspect  which  I  had  noticed 
on  a  previous  occasion ;  and,  after  visiting  some  of  the  es- 
tablishments and  booksellers,  with  a  friendly  physician,  I 
left  it,  without  r^ret,  on  New  Yearns  day,  taking  the  road 
to  Halle.  This  digression  from  my  straight  course  to 
Paris,  whither  I  was  proceeding,  |  deemed  important,  to 
satisfy  my  desire  of  seeing  the  University,  and  its  principal 
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ornament,  Meckel,  the  first  and  best  physiological  and 
pathological  anatomist  of  the  age,  whose  numerous  works  I 
had  read  with  as  much  mental  gratification  as  one  derives 
from  the  perusal  of  a  classical  author,  or  a  well  written 
history.    There  is  a  charm  about  his  style,  and  so  much 
philosophy  in  his  views  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  life, 
rendered  still  more  impressive  by   the  striking  illustra- 
tions with  which  it  is  at  every  moment  interspersed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  the  reading  of  his  produc- 
tions, when  we  once  begin  them.     Fran'ce,  England,  and 
Italy,  possess  not  his  equal  among  their  living  professors. 
Scarpa,  in  the  latter  country,  is  as  able  an  anatomist ;  but 
his  efforts  have  been  confined  to  particular  investigations. 
In  France,  the  practical  researches  of  the  philosophical 
Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire,  and  of  the  experimental  Magendie, 
would  almost  claim  a  participation  in   the  eulogium  of 
Meckel,  had  the^been  as  extensively  laborious  as  the  G^. 
man  professor ;  and  in  England  too,  living  competitors  of 
his  fame  might   be  found,  had  practical '  anatomy  been 
associated  with  more  philosophy ;  and  what  exists  of  philo- 
sophy been  founded  on  more  demonstrative  anatomy,  parti- 
cularly that  of  animals,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  greatly 
neglected.     The  single  memoirs,  many  of  them  of  great 
value,  of  Home  and  Bell,  Brodie  and  Phillips,  not  to  speak 
of  a  few  others,  have  all  of  them  proved  so  many  steps  of 
advancement  in  original  investigations  of  physiological  and 
anatomical  science;  but  their  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
vast  field  of  scientific  inquiry  has  been  too  limited ;  and 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  have  been  mere  compilers. 
Germany  itself  is  richer  in  rivals.   Soemmerring  and  Ru- 
dolphi  might    successfully  dispute  the   palm  with  their 
countryman  of  Halle ;  they  have  done  much,  very  much 
for  science ;  and,  but  that  these  two  great  anatomists  have 
passed  the  age  of  active  exertion,  my  assertion  that  Meckel 
is  the  first  physiological  and  comparative  anatomist  of  the 
present  times,  would  be  unjust.    The  indefatigable  Tied* 
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man  is  the  only  real  living  competitor  of  Meckel ;  but,  if 
report  speaks  truly  (and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  asserted 
in  Germany),  that  in  his  laborious  investigations,  the  result 
of  which  he  has  communicated  to  the  world,  he  has  never 
been  single-handed,  or  without  assistance,  his  claim  to  an 
equality  of  fame  with  the  Professor  of  Halle  is  much  weak- 
ened :  since  the  latter  has  performed  with  his  own  hands 
every  thing  which  he  has  divulged  to  the  public,  and  even 
prepares  his  own  lectures !  This,  then,  is  the  man  whom  I 
knew  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London  had  secured 
for  their  establishment ;  for  I  had  read  it  so  announced  more 
than  once  in  the  advertisements  issuedby  that  body  previously, 
to  my  leaving  England;  and  where  was  there  another  person 
in  that  country  who  had,by  his  numerous  and  original  works 
on  the  entire  science  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy— 
his  talent  for  descriptive  anatomy — ^his  investigations  of  a 
variety  of  important  questions  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  animals,  proved  himself  worthy  of  being 
preferred  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  chair  destined  to  the 
Prussian  Professor  ?  Meckel  is  the  Hunter  and  the  Bichat 
of  Germany.  The  number  of  works  of  this  great  Naturalist 
is  really  prodigious ;  and  certainly  few  authors  have  blended 
more  utility  with  interesting  matter  in  their  writings  than 
Meckel  has  done,  in  his  Manual  of  General  and  Descrip- 
tive Anatomy,  or  in  his  much  larger  and  important  work 
on  Morbid  Anatomy,  each  of  them  in  several  volumes. 
Meckel  possesses  to  the  highest  degree  the  lucidus  ordo^ 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  successful  developement  of  seve- 
ral thousand  facts  requiring  a  masterly  classification,  in 
order  to  be  used  with  advantage. 

There  is  an  impressive  something  in  the  Saxo-gothic 
architecture,  from  which  even  an  insignificant  city  derives 
importance.  This  is  the  case  with  Halle,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  its  ancient  University,  has  only  some  curious 
I'emains  of  that  style  of  building  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Markt  Platz,  to  boast  of  as  attractions  for  a  stranger. 
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I  made  my  way  through  its  tortuous  and  narrow 
streets  to  the  centre  of  the  town^  and  put  up  at  the  Kron 
Prinz,  an  excellent  hotel,  with  spacious,  cleanly,  and  well- 
furnished  apartments.  Having  despatched  a  note  to  the 
Professor,  requesting  permission  to  visit  him  and  his  Mu- 
seum, and  solicited  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  my  Es- 
say on  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  (a  subject  which  I  knew 
to  be  congenial  with  his  pursuits,)  I  received  a  most  kind 
affirmative  in  reply,  and  immediately  after  a  viat  Irom  the 
writer  himself.  Meckel''s  head  bespeaks  his  genius:  I 
knew  him  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  without  being 
announced.  His  resemblance  to  Oeoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  is  ex- 
traordinary:— congenial  minds  and  congenial  physiogno- 
mies. He  addressed  me  first  in  English,  which  he  spoke 
with  great  facility ;  and  next  in  French,  a  language  equally 
familiar  to  him,  as  is  likewise  the  Italian.  In  less  than  ten 
miniites  we  were  as  well  known  to  each  other,  as  if  we 
had  often  met  before.  Why  waste  in  ceremony  that  time 
which  scientific  men  can  better  devote  to  business  ?  I  had 
come  to  Halle  to  learn,  and  to  see  whatever  was  connected 
with  my  profession,  and  every  minute  consecrated  to  cere- 
monious forms,  was  so  much  time  snatched  from  my  pur- 
pose. Meckel  repeated  the  assurances  he  had  given  me  in 
his  letter,  that  nothing  could  aiR>rd  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  show  me  his  preparations ;  and  only  hoped  I  would 
not  be  disappointed,  if  I  found  them  neither  so  neatly  ar- 
ranged, nor  so  well  housed  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  could 
not  be  while  they  belonged  to  a  private  individual  of  mo- 
derate fortune.  Before  proceeding  to  his  house,  however, 
he  recommended  my  first  calling  on  two  other  professors  of 
the  University,  who  on  account  of  their  talents  deserved  to 
be  known.  These  were  Nitzsch,  the  indefatigable  and  rigo- 
rous zoologist ;  and  Sprengel,  a  botanist  of  great  merit, 
better  known,  however,  as  the  historiographer  of  medical 
science.  The  former  I  found,  just  returned  from  a  sci- 
entific journey  to  Paris,  humbly  and  scarcely  comfortably 
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lodged  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  smoking  in  his  diskabilky 
in  a  room  scattered  all  over  witk  papers,  books,  skeletons 
of  birds,  and  boxes  of  insects,  which  I  verily  believe  had 
escaped  for  some  years  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  a  house> 
maid.  This  strict  observer  of  nature  was,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  insects,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  whiph,  he 
contended,  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  that  branch  of 
natural  history  ;  and  certainly,  no  other  naturalist  has  push- 
ed the  inquiry  into  the  cMrganization  of  insects  farther,  as 
is  abundantly  evinced  in  his  **  Comments  on  the  Re- 
spiration of  Animals,^  written  in  Latin.  He  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  great  blunders  had  been  committed 
by  entomologists  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  indi- 
vidual insects,  and  even  of  whole  families,  from  a  want 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  anatomy.  He  spoke 
respectfully,  but  with  no  unqualified  admiration  of  Dr. 
Lieach^s  inquiries ;  and  particularly  condemned  his  mania 
of  sf^tting  families  into  individuals,  and  of  forming  new 
genera;  nor  did  he  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to 
what  little  he  had  beard  or  seen  of  Mr.  Madeay^s  new 
principles  in  entomology.  In  regard  to  the  Jardin  dts 
Plantes  at  Paris,  he  confessed,  after  my  repeatedly  press- 
ing him  on  that  subject,  that  the  reality  did  not  come  up 
to  his  expectations.  In  ornithology  in  particular,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
him,  he  found  that  collection  defective  in  arrangement, 
neatness  of  distinction,  and  value  of  specimens,  though 
many  of  them  were  really  beautiful :  indeed  much  of  that 
collection,  he  thought,  was  mere  show,  and  the  galleries  may 
be  considered  rather  as  an  instructive  promenade  for  bad 
weather,  than  interesting  and  valuable  museums.  Professor 
Nitzsch  has  been  labouring  hard  at  a  branch  of  insectology, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  before  cultivated 
by  the  naturalists  of  Germany,  or  any  other  country.  I 
allude  to  the  parasitic  insects,  whose  habitats  arc  among  the 
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soft  hair,  and  who  prey  on  the  skin  or  internal  membranes 
of  other  insects.  A  prodromus  familiarum  et  specierum  of 
this  singular  tribe,  which  amount  now  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  was  published  in  a  public  journal  by  tbe  Pro> 
fessor  as  far  back  as  1808,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me ;  and  since  then  he  has,  with  great  assiduity  and  unre- 
laxing  zeal,  collected,  drawn,  and  coloured  himself,  as  well 
as  described  from  magnified  views,  several  hundred  other 
individuals,  which  are  contained  in  a  dozen  or  mor&  of  thick 
pasteboard  boxes,  and  some  of  which  I  inspected.  I  took 
my  leave,  much  pleased  with  the  simple  manners  and  unas-  I 
suming  character  of  the  Professor,  and  proceeded  a  little 
beyond  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  intention  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Sprengel,  who  in  his  capacity  of  professor  of  botany, 
has  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden,  and  lives  in  a  small 
house  in  the  grounds,  not  unlike  the  humble  dwelling  of  a 
farmer.  Fortune,  however,  was  faithless  to  me  for  once, 
and  I  was  deprived,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  professor, 
of  the  gratification  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  erudite  author  of  the  history  of  Medicine. 

Retracing  my  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  ac- 
companied by  my  guide,  I  came  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  public  building  from  its  size  and  style  of  architecture, 
but  which  I  found  to  be  the  house  of  Professor  Meckel. 
As  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  from  home,  the  servant, 
who  had  received  instructions  to  that  effect,  conducted  me 
across  a  spacious  court,  which  forms  the  centre  of  Meckpl'^s 
residence,  and  introduced  me  into  a  part  of  his  museum, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor  in  front  of  the  street  door, 
where  he  left  me.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
cast  a  general  inquisitive  look  over  the  museum,  which- 1 
soon  ascertained  to  be  that  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomy. 
The  room  F  was  in  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  and,  as  near  as 
I  could  guess,  ten  feet  wide.  It  is  fitted  up  with  shelves 
all  round  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  or  a  little  more,  with 
spaces  to  admit  some  of  the  largest  bottles.     In  the  centre 
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there  is  a  narrow  table  about  five  feet  high,  which  extends 
along  two-thirds  of  the  room,  and  on  this  there  are  certain 
compartments  containing  groups  of  bottles.  In  each  recess 
of  the  windows  I  observed  a  number  of  large  troughs  covered 
with  glass,  (as,  indeed,  all  the  bottles  are,)  in  which  the 
largest  preparations  are  kept  wrapped  round  with  linen, 
plunged  in  spirits,  by  which  method  they  are  kept  dean,  and 
ready  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing.  In  this 
room  there  are  a  few^ne  injections  and  no  dry  preparations, 
excepting  a  series  of  skeletons,  illustrative  of  every  degree 
of  gibbosity,  from  a  slight  deviation  in  the  spine  to  the 
greatest  protuberance  and  deformity  of  that  part.  The 
bony  system  in  these  cases  is  of  a  healthy  structure,  and 
free  from  scrofula :  and  Meckel  pretends  that  when  such  is 
the  case,  the  pelvis  of  the  distorted  individual  is  invariably 
found  perfect  in  its  dimensions.  This  was,  indeed,  the  case 
with  all  the  specimens  before  me ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  derived  from  such  a  source,  has  since  been  to  me  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Mr.  Carpue,  the  anatomist,  who  has 
since  visited  MeckeFs  Museum,  considers  this  part  of  the  col- 
lection as  superior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

The  divisions  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  these  two 
collections,  the  normal  and  morbid,  are  the  same  which  the 
professor  has  followed  in  his  great  works  on  general  and 
pathological  anatomy.  Each  series  of  shelves  is  inscribed 
at  the  top  with  the  general  title,  applicable  to  all  the  pre- 
parations it  contains.  Each  preparation  bears  a  corre- 
sponding number  to  that  in  the  catalogue ;  with,  moreover, 
a  short  exposition  of  its  nature,  written  in  Latin,  which  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  date  when  it  was  made, 
and  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  division  entitled.  Nova  organizationes  per  se 
existentesj  I  found  the  preparation  of  a  diseased  liver, 
in  which  there  were  discovered  two  cysts  as  large  as  pi- 
geon^s  eggs  filled  with  serum,  but  without  any  hydatid  or 
other  entozoary,  a  circumstance  very  rarely .  observed  in 
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0uch  derangements  of  that  organ.  It  is  numbered  and 
dated,  December  ibSJ^  with  the  following  short  Latin  in* 
flcription.  *^  Hepar  viri  annorum  L.  Cystides  raiissunae  in 
lobo  dextro  et  sinistro,  sero  replete,  nee  entoozon  oonti- 
nentes  media  in  superficie  hepatis,  superiori  melaaosis.^ 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  examination,  when  the 
Professor  himself  arrived,  and  undertook  to  show  me  the 
Museum  <maf  tm,  beginning  at  the  end,  where  there  were 
about  7^  ^^>7  ^^^^  preparations,  illustrative  of  normal 
anatomy,  classed  according  to  structure  and  functions, 
which  include  those  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  and 
developement  of  the  human  foetus.  These  are  followed 
by  all  the  deviations  from  normal  structure  dependent 
either  on  excess  or  quality,  and  which  the  Professor  calls 
quantitative  and  qualitative  ;  and  afterwards  succeed  all 
those  innumerable  specimens  of  derangement  of  structure, 
which  are  the  result  of  different  diseases  both  medical  and 
chirurgical.  Of  suqh  specimens,  MeckeFs  Museum  contains 
not  fewer  than  2850 ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  those  which  are  intended  to 
unravel  the  intimate  structure  of  the  greater  number  of  the 

'  m(N*e  important  viscera,  and  which  are  certainly  unrivalled  in 
the  British  Pathological  collections.  MeckePs  notions  res* 
pecting  organic  deviations  from  normal  structure,  either  in 
man  or  in  animals,  are  before  the  public,  and  I  need  not  re^ 
peat  them ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  all  his  preparations 

'  of  monstrosities,  which  are  very  numerous,  prove  his  asser- 
tion, namely,  that  in  no  instance  have  the  double  or  triple 
foetuses  been  found  connected  by  dissimilar  parts,  such  as 
a  head  to  a  foot,  or  a  shoulder  to  a  hip,  or  the  abdomen  to 
the  back ;  but  invariably  by  similar  parts,  such  as  back  to 
back,  head  to  head,  sternum  to  sternum,  &c.,  from  which 
facts  he  deduces  some  of  his  principal  conclusions,  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  ipserted  in  a  work  that  does  not  profess  to  be 
medical.  We  afterwards  ascended  to  the  entresol,  where 
there  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Osteology  on  a  largt 
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scale,  illustrative  of  several  diseases,  particularly  a  series  of 
fractures,  from  the  moment  of  that  accident  occurring,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  perfect  cure,  with  the  different 
species  of  callus  and  artificial  joints,  particularly  those  form^ 
ed  on  the  surface  of  the  iliac  bones  by  the  head  of  the  femur. 
I  remarked,  among  other  interesting  specimens,  a  case  of 
perfect  regeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  thigh  bone  to  th« 
extent  of  five  inches,  in  which  the  normal  bone  having  been 
fractured,  and  entirely  separated  above  and  below,  an  ex^ 
udation  of  bony  matter  had  formed  around  it  to  the  extent 
of  seven  inches,  so  as  to  completely  case  in  the  insulated  bone. 
In  another  preparation,  one  of  the  hip  bones  had  been  com- 
pletely broken  through,  including  one-third  of  the  acetabu^ 
lum^  and  close  to  the  ligamentum  rotundum  ;  here  the  bony 
union  of  this  singular  fracture  was  quite  distinct,  and  the 
bone  evidently  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  normal 
state*  This  naturally  led  me  to  inquire  of  Meckel  whether 
he  was  of  opinion  (in  the  much  debated  question  in  £ng« 
land)  that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  was  curable  or  not.  ^*  Difficult,  very 
difficult,  I  should  think,  but  not  impossible,^  was  his 
answer :  but  he  had  no  specimen  in  his  collection  to  show 
that  it  took  place. 

In  this  same  room  there  is  a  collection  of  skulls  exhibiting 
the  various  forms  and  angular  inclinations  of  that  part  in 
different  individuals  and  nations.  Having  remarked  one 
of  them  which  was  divided  into  the  notorious  phrenological 
provinces  and  districts,  I  was  induced  to  ask  Meckel  what 
he  thought  of  that  branch  of  horoscopy ;  when  he  obf 
served,  ^^  that  to  an  anatomist  it  must  appear  absurd  and 
untenable ;  that  it  was  absurd  per  se ;  that  in  Oermany^ 
where  it  had  its  birth,  it  was  nearly  forgotten,  like  the 
dream  of  a  summer^s  night ;  and  that  he  had  only  admitted 
the  head  in  question  in  his  collection^  in  order  to- show 
to  the  students  in  what  phrenology  consisted,  and  that  he 
might,  at  the  same  time,  and  more  clearly,  demonstrate  it» 
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absurdity.  What,  for  iii8tance<»^  added  the  Professor, 
*^  can  smack  more  of  that  quality  than  the  pbcing  of  the 
higher  manifestations  of  the  mind  on  a  bony  ridge  which 
covers  the  superorbital  sinuses,  and  behind  which  ridge  no 
convolution  of  the  brain  can  ever  extend  its  impressicm  F" 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  Museum  <^  comparative 
anatomy,  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  the  richest  and  most 
complete  in  Oermany,  and  contains  upwards  of  2,500 
preparations  in  spirits,  besides  some  hundred  dry  pre- 
parations and«  skeletons.  The  Professor  lamented  that 
he  had  not  a  better  local  for  his  collection,  but  added, 
*^  I  shall  next  year  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  house-rent 
I  get  for  the  principal  floor,  which  is  now  let  to  a  family, 
and  will  convert  the  whole  of  that  part  of  my  house 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  court  into  a  gallery."  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  never  had  any  very  indefatigaUe 
or  zealous  demonstrator,  and  seldom  any  assistant,  being 
obliged  to  prepare  his  own  lectures,  make  his  own  pre- 
parations, and  in  fact  to  do  all  the  drudgery.  This  had 
made  human  anatomy  and  the  teaching  of  its  elemen- 
tary principles  irksome  to  him,  and  induced  bim  to  wish 
for  a  more  ample  field,  in  which,  by  dropping  that  brandi, 
he  might  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and,  above  all,  his  favourite  study,  comparative  ana- 
tomy. And  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  genius  like 
his  should,  as  it  were,  be  wasted,  or  remain  useless  to 
science,  in  such  a  place  as  Halle,  with  a  Univ«-sity  that 
seldom  boasts  of  more  than  sixty  pupils,  shackled  by  the 
toil  of  an  every-day  pedagogic  instruction  to  boys;  instead 
of  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  pursue  the  path  of  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  which  none  is  better  calculated  to  make, 
or  to  elucidate  when  made,  or  'to  render  available  to  hu- 
manity when  elucidated. 

On  hearing  him  announce  his  intention  of  forming  a  lar- 
ger gallery  for  his  museum,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
surprise  at  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
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the  printed  declaration  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, that  he  had  bet^n  appointed  one  of  its  professors. 
Is  it  then  true,  I  added,  that  the  Prussian  Government, 
as  I  have  been  told,  having  claims  on  your  collection,  in 
consequence  of  sums  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  King, 
for  keeping  it  up,  and  for  journeys  undertaken  by  yourself 
in  order  to  increase  it,  you  are  probably  not  able,  or  per^ 
mitted  to  leave  the  country  ?     The  whole  of  this  Meckel 
instantly  contradicted.     The  Prussian  Government  granted 
him,  besides  his  salary  of  1,500  rix-thalers  as  professor,  a 
further  sum  of  300  rix-thalers  annually  for  spirits  and  glass 
bottles,  and  to  pay  for  an  assistant  withal ;  but  not  only 
was  the  sum  in  question  totally  insufficient  for  ^ny  of  those 
purposes,  but  he  was  himself  constantly  out  of  pocket  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  subjects ;  and  as  to  the  jour- 
neys, all  those,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  and  to  add  to  his  museums,  had  been  performed 
at  his  sole  expense ;  nor  had  he  ever  received  the  smallest 
pecuniary  remuneration  from  his  Government.     *^  So  far 
from  the  Prussian  Government  having  any  claim  upon  me,^ 
continued  Meckel,  ^*  much  less  a  lien  on  myself  and  mu- 
seum, as  I  know  that  many  of  my  brethren  in  Germany 
have  studiously  propagated,  I  am  as  free  as  air,  and  have 
indeed,  as  a  proof  of  it,  received  permission  of  that  Go- 
vernment to  go  whenever  and  wherever  I  please.^''     What 
then  has  occurred  since  I  left  England,  was  my  next  ob- 
servation, which  could  induce  you  to  alter  your  mind  as  to 
the  profe^torship  of  that  University?      ^*  I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
never  can  consider  the  thing  in  a  serious  light,  when  I 
look  at  the  manner  of  negotiating  to  which  the  Council 
has  had  recourse  on  the  occasion.     In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  had  any  ostensible  head  of  the  establishment  to  deal 
with.     Secondly,  I  am,  as  yet,  kept  in  total  darkness  as  to 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  secure  their  payment,  and  by  whom 
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that  payment  is  to  be  made.  Thirdly,  a  person  has  been 
sent  to  me,  whom  I  found  to  be  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  collection  as  this,  and 
not  properly  instructed  how  to  treat  with  its  possessor. 
How,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  situated  as  I  am,  and 
^tablished  in  a  post  of  honour,  trust,,  and  certain  ^no- 
luments,  (however  trifling  those  emoluments  may  seem 
in  England,)  could  I,  on  a  mere  loose  conversation,  or 
Ik  letter  or  twp  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
explicit  in  nothing,  but  in  the  request  that  I  should 
proceed  to  London,  be  expected  to  expatriate  myself 
and  my  collection,  and  go  to  look  after  a  chair  in  a  Uni- 
versity as  yet  without  a  habitation  or  a  name  ?  I  could 
not  lose  sight  of  this  great  fact,  that  when  once  I  have  left 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  professor  in  Lon- 
don, should  the  scheme  there  fail,  or  should  I  go  thither 
before  a  proper  remuneration  has  been  fixed  upon  and 
guaranteed,  I  might  find  myself  an  unemployed  wanderer 
frpm  home..  No,  if  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  London 
University  had  been  serious  in  thinking  that  my  efforts, 
name,  and  collection,  could  be  of  service  in  promoting 
their  praiseworthy  undertaking,  they  either  would  have 
forwarded  to  me  distinct  and  precise  propositions,  stating 
the  terms  on  which  our  mutual  connection  was  to  be 
formed,  or  have  asked  me,  at  once,  to  name  my  own  con* 
ditions  for  my  services  and  the  use  of  the  museum ;  and 
either  have  acceded  to  them  or  not,  as  they  pleased ;  and 
once  acceded  to,  or  spontaneously  proposed,  they  would 
have  specified  some-  «irt  of  security  or  guarantee  for  the 
fulfihnent  of  our  agreement.  Were  I  to  act  otherwise,  and 
leave  a  certainty  for  an  uncertain  and  undetermined  specu- 
lation, I  should  be  hazarding  a  greater  stake  than  any  of 
the  other  professors  already  resident  in  London,  who  either 
had  no  place  before,  or  resigned  whatever  situation  they 
may  have  held  elsewhere,  long  before  they  had  any  idea  of 
belonging  to  the  new  University.     Mr.  Pattison,  who  came 
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to  me  oo  the  port  of  the  council,  niras  explicit  only  in  the 
sum,  which,  he  assured  me,  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
guaranteed  to  himself,  as  one  of  the  elected^  professors,  and 
which  he  advised  me  to  ask  also,  although  our  respective 
claims  were  far  difPerent.  In  every  other  respect  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  unprovided  with  any  specific  instruction.  The 
amount  he  then  mentioned  ^as  of  that  nature  which  in- 
duced me  to  signify  a  sort  of  readiness  to  treat ;  but  he 
expected,  and  even  wished,  that  I  should,  immediately 
after  dinner,  at  my  own  house,  sign  a  paper  to  that  efiPect. 
Things  of  such  magnitude,  however,  i:equire  consideration, 
and  are  not  to  be  settled  abruptly.  I  was  the  more  desir- 
ous of  taking  time  to  reflect  whether  or  not  I  should  break 
up  my  whole  establishment  here,  and  go  to  a  foreign  land, 
as  my  wife,  who  was  necessarily  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion, was  absent  from  home,  and  I  therefore  declined 
pledging  myself  to  any  specific  arrangement  for  the  pre- 
sent* I  afterwards  made  my  own  propositions,  as  I  had 
a  right  to  do,  pendente  negotio;  and  whether  these 
were  or  were  not  in  keeping  with  any  expectations  which 
Mr.  Pattison  may  have  raised  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
had  no  right  whatever  to  complain  of  my  proceeding, 
much  less  to  address  to  me  letters  which  I  was  compelled, 
from  regard  to  my  own  respectability,  to  leave  unan- 
swered. He  made  his  proposition,  or  threw  out  sugges- 
tions for  my  making  one.  I  neither  accepted  nor  declined 
the  bint ;  took  time  to  consider,  as  all  would  have  done 
in  my  situation;  ccmsulted  my  friends;  and,  at  last, 
made  my  own  propositions.  The  only  answer  I  received, 
after  having  been  kept  long  in  suspense,  without  any 
communication,  has  been,  to  request  me  to  go  over  to 
England  to  treat.  This  I  shall  certainly  not  do,  as  I  am 
not,  apd  have  never  been  a  suitor  for  the  chair  in  question, 
like  most  of  the  other  professors  of  that  intended  Univer- 
sity, who  have  all  been  candidates  and  solicitors  for  their 
respective   situations.      Nothing   but   clear   and   definite 
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terms,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  my  hoooraries,  shall 
induce  me  to  stir.     It  has  been  stated,  that  I  was  at  the 
time  in  treaty  with  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  chair 
of  Professor  in  Berlin,  should  it  become  vacant     Moat 
assuredly  I  have  been  so.     As  there  was  a  chance  of  my 
bettering  my  situation,  by  being  transferred  to  Berlin,  at 
the  time  that  unsolicited  and  desultory  offers  were  made  to 
me  from  London,  which  might,  after  all,  lead  to  nothing ; 
it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving my  condition  at  home  through  any  false  delicacy. 
But  to  assert  that  I  made  use  of  the  proposition  forwarded 
to  me  from  London,  in  order  to  induce  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  give  me  a  better  situation ;  or  that  I  am  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Prussian  service, 
is  to  advance  that,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  is  proved  by 
this  single  fact,  that  during  the  only  correspondence  which 
took  place  on  this  subject,  Government,  in  the  most  hor 
nourable  terms,  conveyed  to  me  not  only  the  permission  to 
leave  the  service,  if  I  felt  so  inclined ;  but  even  engaged  it- 
self to  place  me,  if  at  any  future  period  I  should  wish  to  re^ 
turn,  in  a  suitable  way,  here  or  in  Berlin.    If  ever,  therefore, 
those  assertions  are  made  in  your  hearing,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
tradict them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.""     I  was  not 
prepared  either  to  dissent  from  or  to  accede  to,  the  pre^ 
sumed  justice  of  these  remarks;  but  feeling  grieved  at  the 
prospect  of  the  London  University  losing  the  services  of  a 
man,  who,  together  with  them  and  his  museum,  (second 
only  to  the  Hunterian,)  would  have  secured  to  that  infant 
institution  an  European  reputation  of  a  century  in  anato- 
mical science,*  I  endeavoured  to  collect  from  him  what 

*  The  founder  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  Meckels  in  Europe,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  professor,  to  whom  anatomy  is  most  deeply  indebted, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  was  followed  by  a 
worthy  successor  in  his  son,  the  faither  of  the  professor  at  Halle,  who,  like 
him,  maintained  a  character  which  has  since  become  proverbial  in  ana-, 
tomical  and  physiological  science. 
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were  the  precise  conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  re- 
sign his  present   prospects  at  home,   and  come  to  settle 
amongst   us.     In  order  to  assist  him  in  making  up  his 
mind,    I   ventured   to  give  him  such   information  as  he 
seemed  most  in  want  of,  divesting  the  main  question  of 
all  its  minor  and  accessory  points.     The  conclusion  of  our 
conversation,  was  an  authority  given  me  to  note  down  his 
final  determination,  which  I  offered  to  make  a  proper  use 
of,  after  my  return  to  England,  should  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity present  itself,  of  doing  so  privately ;  but  of  which  I 
would  not  undertake  to  be  the  official  bearer.    This  autho- 
rity the  Professor  afterwards  repeated  at  his  own  hospita- 
ble board,  of  which  he  had  invited  me  to  partake,  and  at 
which  were  present  his  lady,  a  person  of  the  most  agree- 
able manners,  and  a  physician  practising  at  Merseburgh. 
For  this  purpose  we  had  assembled  in  his  dwelling  apart- 
ments, which,  far  different  from  those  of  many  other  eminent 
men  of  science  whom  I  had  visited  on  the  Continent,  bespoke 
by  their  order,  neatness,  and  superior  arrangement,  the 
abode  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world.     To  state  MeckePs 
final  determination,  now  that  every  species  of  negotiation 
has  been  broken  off,  would  be  superfluous.    Meckel  remains 
at  Halle,  and  will  probably,  on  the  resignation  of  Knape, 
who  is  much  advanced  in  years,  be  transferred  to  Berlin, 
precisely  the  field  for  such  a  genius.     In  the  meantime,  the 
Prussian  Government  has  added  considerably  to  his  salary^ 
thereby  showing  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  his  ser- 
vices ;  and  having  also  been  named  Doyen  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  finds  himself,  including  the  fees  of  the  students  who 
attend  his  three  distinct  courses  of  lectures,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  thousand  franks,  with 
which  he  can  procure  at  Halle  every  comfort  that  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  can  command  in  London,  the  University  of 
which  city  has  lost  a  professor  whom,  be  it  said  without  in- 
vidiousness,  they  cannot  replace ;  and  a  museum  of  morbid, 
but  above  all  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  fifty  years  of 
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Ubour  and  skill  will  not  enftble  them  to  fonn.  This  looks 
like  an  ominous  stumble  in  Ivmne  on  the  part  of  that 
Infant  Society.* 

Before  leaving  the  Professor,  whom  I  found  to  be 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  though  overflowing  with 
learning,  and  a  most  amiable  man,  though  so  much  de- 
voted to  abstruse  studies  and  investigations,  I  obtained 
from  him  every  information  I  required  respecting  the  pre- 
sent constitution  and  state  of  the  University  of  Halle,  with 
which,  however,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  trouble  my  readers 
— ^all  these  establishments  in  Prussia  resembling  each  other 
as  much  as  possible.  An  interesting  ceremony  had  taken 
place  a  short  time  before,  when  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Professorship  of  Dr.  Niemeyer,-!*  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  celebrated.  The  whole  body  of  ProfessMis 
and  the  City  Authorities  attended ;  and  his  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  testify,  on  that  occasion,  the 
regard  to  which  such  long  and  meritorious  services  were 
justly  entitled,  ordered  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  rix*thalers 

*  To  the  preceding  statement,  no  official  reply  was  ever  made,  of 
explanation  given  respecting  it,  by  the  directing  body  of  the  Univeisi^  ; 
and  in  this  they  acted  with  becoming  prudence.  Not  so  Mr.  Pattison, 
who  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  New  University,  and  who  is  the 
person  with  whose  conduct  Meckel  has  had  so  much  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  That  gentleman  thought  proper  to  notice  my  account  of 
the  transaction  between  the  University  and  the  Prussian  Professor,  in 
tenns  which  betrayed  want  of  a  proper  command  of  temper ;  and  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  default  of  sound  reasons,  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  thing  like  a  ground  of  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
and  the  Council  of  the  University,  by  the  Prussian  Anatomist.  In  his 
answer,  Mr.  Pattison  ventured  to  insinuate  that  my  statement  was  either 
exaggerated  or  incorrect;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  Mr.  Green,  the 
highly  respectable  Surgeon  of  LincoInVann-fields,  published,  soon  aAer, 
by  authority,  a.  letter  from  Meckel,  cot^finmng  my  itatemmU.  I  knew  it 
would  be  so,  and  therefore  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  Mr.  PattL<«on's 
hasty  effusions,  respecting  this  transaction. 

t  The  worthy  Chancellor  survived  but  a  short  time  this  honour.     He 
died  on  the  7th  of  July  1827. 
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to  be  paid  out  of  his  privy  purse,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  be  attached  to  the  University. 

At  sunset  I  found  myself  en  routes  and  having  tra- 
velled expeditiously  the  whole  night,  reached  the  Prince 
Hertditaire,  and  my  former  snug  room  in  it  at  Weimar 
before  daylight  My  object  in  visiting  this  town  a  second 
time,  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  interview  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Oerman  Literature,  who  happened  to  be 
absent  on  a  former  occasion.  My  friend.  Dr. '  Froriep, 
managed  this  matter  for  me  admirably,  and  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  which  a  tra- 
veller can  enjoy,  that  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  a  genius 
whose  fame,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  filled  all  civilized 
Europe,  and  many  of  whose  writings  I  had  perused  with  so 
much  pleasure.  I  first  paid  my  respects  to  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  poet,  whose  husband^  the  only  bod 
of  Goethe,  is  an  employe  at  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  said 
to  be  a  rising  officer,  although  he  claims  no  inheritance 
of  his  great  parentis  genius.  He  has  children  by  his  lady, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  boy,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
exhibit  already  indications  of  the  great  mind  of  his  grand- 
sire.  Madame  Goethe  enjoys  in  Weimar  the  reputation 
of  a  femme  (Tesprit,  and  is  full  of  talent  and  information. 
Her  manners  are  agreeable,  and  free  from  ostentation. 
She  received  me  with  cordiality,  and  immediately  on  hear- 
ing me  express  a  wish  to  see  her  father,  sent  a  message 
to  him  to  that  effect ;  but  as  he  was  labouring  under  a  tem- 
porary indisposition,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  meeting 
till  the  following  morning.  Meanwhile,  anxious  to  lose  no 
time,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Froriep,  the  Military  Library,  a 
singular  building  in  the  shape  of  a  lofty  tower,  terminated 
by  a  dome,  lighted  by  twelve  oval  windows,  and  contain- 
hig  three  stories  of  circular  galleries,  besides  that  on  the 
ground-floor,  very  elegantly  fitted  up  with  book-cases  all 
round.     A  central  and  insulated  spiral  staircase,  light  and 
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elegant,  leads  to  the  different  galleries  by  means  of  land- 
ing bridges.  The  shaft  of  the  staircase,  which  is  64  feet 
high,  is  of  one  single  piece  of  timber,  crowned  by  a  hand- 
some capital  of  the  Composite  order,  supporting  a  gflt  ce- 
lestial sphere. 

This  library  comprises  eight  thousand  volumes  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  works  only,  with  a  great  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  maps,  and  is  open  every  day  to  scientific  men 
and  to  the  public  twice  a-week.  It  is  connected  with  the 
principal  or  Orand-ducal  Library,  which  is  in  the  imm^ 
diate  vicinity,  and  contains  about  50,000  volumes.  It 
is  in  the  latter  building  that  SchilleFs  colossal  bust,  a 
masterpiece  of  Danneker,  was  placed  with  great  solem- 
nity in  September  1826.  The  son  of  the  immortal  poet 
assisted  at  the  jite  given  on  the  occasion,  and,  during  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration,  presented,  in  the  name  of  the 
united  families  of  Schiller  and  Willzogen,  the  skull  of  the 
poet.  This  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pedestal,  on 
which  stands  the  marble  bust  in  question,  said  to  be  a  very 
striking  likeness  by  all  those  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Chancellier  Miiller 
pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Of  this  celebrated  bust,  which  reminds  one  of  Canova'*s 
immortal  works,  casts  have  been  made,  which  I  found  in 
almost  every  house  of  consequence,  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  poet,  which  were 
lying,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  my  narrative,  among 
the  unnumbered,  without  a  monument,  are,  it  appears  from 
accounts  received  since  the  recent  death  of  the  Orand- 
duke,  to  find  a  more  honoured  sepulchre  by  the  side  of  that 
Prince.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Orand-duke  desired  that 
those  remains  should  be  placed  on  his  left  hand,  and  room 
reserved  on  the  right  for  those  of  Goethe ;  so  that  he  will 
repose  between  the  two  great  literary  ornaments  of  his 
Court  and  of  the  German  nation,  whmn  he  honoured 
with  his  protection  and  friendship. 
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An  invitation  to  dinner  at  Madame  de  H '&  afiGDrded 

me  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintuice  of  two  of 
the  Grand-duke^s  principal  ministers,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called.  Presidents  of  Colleges  of  Public  Affturs,  one  of 
whom  had  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  allying  himself 
to  the  family  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  men 
in  Germany,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Wieland,  and, 
after  her  death,  the  daughter  of  Herder,  his  present  lady. 
The  dinner  went  off  as  all  such  ceremonies  do  in  Germany 
among  the  grandees :  it  was  a  great  deal  too  long :  having 
begun  at  two,  and  ended  at  dx  o'clock ;  during  which  time, 
upwards  of  fifty  dishes  passed  in  successive  review  before 
us.     Id  the  evening,  after  the  opera,  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  being  introduced  to  Madame  S ,  the  popular  novel 

writer,  who  is  meditating  another  of  those  light  produc- 
tions, which  have  gained  her  the  reputation,  all  over  Ger- 
many, of  being  the  most  desperate  bas  bleu  of  her  time. 
She  is  cheerful,  agreeable,  and  spiriluelle,  in  her  converfta- 
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tion.     On  my  return  home,  I  found  a  kind  note  finom  Ma- 
dame Goethe,  intimating  that  her  father-in-law  would  see       I 
me  at  half-past  ten  the  following  morning.      There  are 
forms  which  one  must  go  through  to  see  the  great  Patriarch. 
He  likes  not  being  taken  by  surprise ;- and  whenever  he 
has  been  so  intruded  upon,  he  has  not  appeared  to  advan- 
tage ;  has  seemed  confused,  not  much  pleased,  and  ni^ard 
of  his  answers-     He  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  amiable,  all 
affability  and  playfulness,  as  when  in  his  younger  days,  if 
visited  by  appointment.     At  his  advanced  age,  which  has 
now  reached  its  eighty-first  year,   exposed  to  be  stared 
at  as  a  lion,  and  made  frequently  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his 
celebrity,  by  submitting  to  the  impertinent  intrusions  of  the 
idle  and  the  curious,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Goethe 
should  appear  to  have  some  bizarrerie  in  his  manners. 

At  half-past  ten  precisely,  Goethe  made  his  appearance 
in  one  of  his  classically  decorated  withdrawing  rooms,  into 
which  I  had  been  but  the  moment  before  introduced.  He 
advanced  towards  me  with  the  countenance  of  one  who 
seems  not  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  first  greeting 
i  contre  cctur ;  and  I  felt  thankful  to  him  for  that  first  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  His  person  was  erect,  atid  denoted 
not  the  advance  of  age«  His  open  and  well-arched  eyebrows, 
which  give  effect  to  the  undimmed  lustre  of  the  most  brillumt 
eye  I  have  ever  beheld,  and  his  fresh  look  and  mild  expre»^ 
sion  of  countenance,  at  once  captivated  my  whole  attention ; 
but  when  he  extended  his  friendly  hand  to  welcome  me  to  his 
dwelling,  I  stood  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  first 
literary  character  of  the  age.  The  sound  of  his  voice, 
which  bespeaks  peculiar  affability,  and  the  first  questions  he 
addressed  to  me  respecting  my  journey,  however,  recalled 
me  from  my  reverie,  and  I  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit 
which  presided  at  the  interview,  alike  free  from  frivolity 
and  haughty  reserve.  I  found  him  in  his  conversation 
ready,  rather  than  fluent;  following,  rather  than  leading; 
unaffected,   yet  gentlemanly;  earnest,   yet   entertaining; 
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and  manifesting  no  deftire  to  display  how  much  he  desarved 
the  high  reputation  which  not  only  Oermany,  but  Europe 
in  general,  had  simultaneously  acknowledged  to  be  his  due* 
He  conversed  in  French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  par- 
ticularly when  desirous  to  make  me  understand  the  force 
of  his  observations  on  some  recent  translations  of  one  or 
two  of  bis  works  into  that  language.  Faustus  was  one  of 
these.  The  translation,  by  the  present  noble  Secretary  for 
Irellmd,  of  that  singular  dramatic  composition,  which  for 
beauty  of  style,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  leaves  the  old 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Marlowe  {or  behind,  seemed  not 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  veteran  author.  He  ob- 
served to  me,  that  most  assuredly  it  was  not  a  translation, 
but  an  imitation,  of  what  he  had  written.  *^  Whole  sen- 
tences of  the  original,'*^  added  he,  ^^  have  been  omitted,  and 
chasms  left  in  the  translation,  where  the  most  affecting 
passages  should  have  been  inserted  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. There  were  probably  difficulties  in  the  original 
which  the  noble  translator  might  not  be  able  to  overcome ; 
few  foreigners,  indeed,  can  boast  of  such  mastery  of  our 
prodigal  idiom,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  its  meaning 
with  equal  richness  of  expression,  and  strength  of  con- 
ception, in  their  own  native  language;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  translation  to  which  I  allude,  that  excuse  for  imper- 
fection does  not  exist  in  many  of  the  parts  which  Lord 
Francis  Gower  has  thought  proper  to  omit.  No  doubt, 
the  choice  of  expressions  in  the  English  translation,  the 
versification,  and  talent  displayed  in  what  is  original  com- 
position of  his  lordship^s  own  well-gifted  mind,  may  be  de- 
serving of  his  countrymen's  applause ;  but  it  is  as  the  au- 
thor of  Faustus  travestif  and  not  as  the  translator  of 
Ooethe^s  Faustus,  that  the  popular  applause  has  been 
obtained.*" 

The  patriarch  poet  seemed  far  more  satisfied  with  the 
translation  of  another  of  his  beautiful  dramas,  the  Tasso, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Des  Yoeux.  He  said,  '^  I  understand  Eng- 
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lish  i  ma  mamirty  quite  sufficiently  to  discover  in  that  gen- 
tleman^s  recent  translation,  that  he  has  rendered  all  my 
ideas  faithfully.  Je  me  lisois  moi-meme  dans  la  traduc- 
tion.  It  is  for  the  English  to  determine,  if,  in  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  ideas  of  the  German  original,  Mr.  Des 
Voeux  a  conserve  les  rigles  et  tCa  pas  trahi  It  genie  de  sa 
langue.  Je  tCen  suis  pas  juge:  peutSire  le  trouvera- 
t-on  un  peu  trap  Allemande.* 

The  earliest  and  best  translation  from  Goethe  is  William 
Taylor^s  Iphigenia.  This  gentleman  lives  at  Norwich »  and 
being  a  provincial,  his  translation  is  not  known  as  it  deserves. 
The  most  famed  translator  of  Goethe  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  translated  anonymously  Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 
One  of  the  best  jeux  d'esprit  published  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  is  the  Rovers^  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Canning. 
-^This  is  a  burlesque  drama  uniting  the  plots  of  Kotze- 
bue^s  Stranger  and  Goethe^s  Stella.  In  Goethe^s  play, 
the  hero  has  two  wives,  and  they  agree  to  share  him  be- 
tween them.  In  Kotzebue\  the  hero  takes  back  a  run- 
away wife.  The  union  of  these  plots  affords  matter  for 
pleasantry.  Of  Goethe'^s  prose^works,  "  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter^^  is  the  most  celebrated,  though  a  very  early  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  *^  Letters  from  Switzerland,^  a  continua- 
tion of  that  famous  novel,  remain  untranslated.  ^^  Wilhelm 
Meister^  and  the  continuation  have  been  translated  by 
Carlyle.  A  third  novel,  ^^  Elective  Affinities,^  ought  to 
be  translated  as  well  as  Gk>ethe's  own  life. 

*  Mr.  Des  Vceux  has  since  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  me,  the  justice  of 
Goethe's  remarks  as  to  the  version  of  Tasso  being  ^*  un  peu  trap  AUe- 
noande ; ''  but  he  also  naturally  accounts  for  it,  by  the  fact  that  he  b^^a^ 
and  completed  his  task  in  Germany,  and  at  that  time  he  had  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  German  poetiy.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  is  soon  to  appear,  free  from  many 
Germanisms,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  the  English  reader  as  much  satis- 
faction, as  Goethe  himself  seems  to  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of 
the  first  edition. 
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The  conyersation  turning,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
(Jifferent  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages>  Goethe 
observed,  that  he  could  strongly  recommend  to  my  atten- 
tion a  mode  of  instructing  effectually,  as  well  as  promptly, 
young  people  in  any  of  the  living  languages,  which  was 
successfully  adopted  in  the  seminary  for  young  English- 
men at  Weimar,  and  by  which  the  pupils  were  taught  to 
think  in,  as  well  as  to  learn  to  read  or  write  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  that  establishment,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
German  language  is  the  principal  object,  the  Director^ 
Mr.  A  ,  takes  any  English  work  which  is  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  students,  and  dictates  to  them  whole  passages 
from  it  in  German,  which,  when  completed,  the  students 
are  to  read  aloud  to  the  Director  in  English ;  by  which  me- 
thod, he  familiarizes  them  with  the  relative  value  and  mean- 
ing of  words  in  the  two  idioms,  and  gives  them  great  fa- 
cility of  translation ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  he  will  some- 
times, when  they  are  more  advanced,  dictate  in  German,' 
from  a  well-known  English  book,  whole  passages,  which  he 
expects  the  students  to  write  down  immediately  in  English. 
As  we  were  on  the  subject  of  education,  an  allusion  was 
made,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  to  the  different  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  had  at  various  times  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many. I  expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  Goethe,  then  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  with  an  exalted  mind,  had  comported 
himself  towards  the  proselytes  of  Kant^s  philosophy,  during 
the  prevalence  of  that  system  ?  Dr.  Froriep,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  supply  that  sort  of  information  which  is  deduced 
from  extensive  reading,  and  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, observed,  that  when  the  system  of  transcendental 
metaphysics  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  had  been  nigh 
raising  in  Germany  the  same  kind  of  popular  effervescence 
which  had  marked  the  days  of  Luther,  Goethe  alone 
retained  his  wonted  sang-froid^  and  smiled  at  the  warmth 
and  indignation  expressed  against  the  new  system  by  his 
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colleagues,  Widand  and  H^er.  With  that  wiadom, 
which  18  8o  characteristic  of  his  turn  <if  mind,  and  a  fore- 
sight worthy  of  his  genius,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
the  phflosoph J  of  Kant  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  day, . 
as  all  things  hare,  and  that  all  would  be  right  again.  He 
lires  now  to  see  the  propriety  of  that  opinion,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prediction.* 

Throughout  this  interview,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour,  €h>ethe  manifested  great  eagerness  after  general  in- 
formation, particularly  respecting  England  and  her  nume- 
rous institutions ;  and  also  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  city  that  was  fast  rising 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  capital  on  the  Continent,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  travellers,  whom  be  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  on  the  subject.  In  taking  leave  of 
him,  at  length,  Ooethe  put  into  my  hands  a  small  red  mo- 
rocco case,  which  he  hoped  I  would  accept  as  a  souvenir  of 
our  meeting ;  after  which  I  withdrew,  with  sentiments  of  in- 
creased admiration  for  this  cdebrated  man.  The  caae  con- 
tained two  bronze  medals,  the  one  executed  by  Brandt  of 
Berlin,  the  other  by  Bovy,  and  both  represent  the  bust 
of  the  poet  in  bold  relief,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
decidedly  of  superior  execution.  The  former,  which  bears 
on  one  side  the  portraits  of  the  late  Grand^uke  and  his 
consort,  with  the  inscription  "  CARL  AUGUST  UND  L.UI3B 
GOETHEN  zum  VII  Novem.  IKJS,"  was  struck  by  order 
of  that  prince,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  Goethe's 

*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  diat  in  this  country  Mr.  WtrgmaB,  feeling 
a  thorough  conviction  of  the  excellence  and  solidity  of  the  Kantestan  Phi- 
losophy,  has  been  unremitting  in  his  .exertions  to  implant  in  England  the 
knowledge  of  a  system,  of  the  truth  and  value  of  which  he  is  himself  ftilly 
convinced.  To  this  end  have  the  labours  of  this  gentleman  been  incessant 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  £n- 
cyclopoedia  LontUhensis,  and  is,  I  believe,  at  present  engaged  in  trans- 
lating that  celebrated  work  of  Kant's,  *<  The  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.^' 
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at  his  oourty  and  was  presented  to  the  poet,  a 
Counsellor  and  Minister  of  State,  on  the  day  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Grand-duke,  which  is  too  flattering  to  the  distin- 
guished individual  to  whom  it  is  indited,  and  too  honour- 
able to  the  fedings  of  the  writer,  the  excellent  prince*  whose 
recent  loss  Weimar  deplores,  not  to  find  a  place  in  this  part 
of  my  pubUcation,  as  I  received  it  translated  into  French : — 

^  Cher  coDseiller  intime,  et ministre  d'etat.  Je  consid^re  avec  raison  le 
jour  o^  repondant  il  mon  invitation,  vous  fites  arriv^  h  Weimar^  oomme 
celui  oh  Tous  ^tes  entr6  r^ellement  k  mon  service,  vu  que  depuis  cette 
epoque,  vous  n'avez  pas  cess^  de  me  donner  des  preuves  1^  plus  satis- 
felsantes  de  vdtre  d^ouement  et  de  votre  amiti^  en  consacrant  aux  afiaires 
vos  rares  talens.  C'est  avec  un  vrai  plaisir  que  je  vois  paroitie  le  cin- 
quantise  anniversaire  de  ce  jour,  comme  etant  la  fi^te  jubilaire  de  mon 
premier  ministre  d'^t,  de  I'ami  de  ma  jeunesse,  qui  m'a  accompagn^ 
jusqu'i  present  dans  toutes  les  vicissitudes  de  la  vie  avec  une  fid^lit^  in- 
alterable, un  attachement  et  une  Constance  k  toute  6preuve,  dont  les  con- 
seils  pnidens,  le  vif  interdt,  et  le  zfele  toujours  empress^,  ont  amen^  le 
Sliced  de  mes  entreprises  les  plus  importantes,  et  dont  je  r^garde  la 
possession  comme  un  des  plus  precieux  avantages  de  mon  r^ne.  £n 
saisissant  avec  joie  Toccasion  de  la  fi^te  de  ce  jour  pour  vous  exprimer  ces 
sentimens,  je  vous  prie  d'etre  assure  qu'ils  ne  varieront  jamais/' 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  this  interview,  I  found  my- 
9S^  posting  at  a  brisk  rate  down  the  hills  of  Thuringia, 
and  through  the  magnificent  valleys  of  Schliichtern  and 
Saalmiinster,  magnificent  even  at  that  advanced  period  of 
the  winter ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  forty-two  hours^ 
drive,  I  was  snugly  lodged  at  the  Romish  Kaiser  in 

*  Charles  Augustus,  Grand-duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  died ' 
on  the  14th  of  June  1827,  while  9n  his  return  to  his  capital  from  Bedin. 
He  was  bom  Sept  8, 1757,  and  succeeded  his  fether  the  following  year, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Grand-duchess  Anne-Amelia  Princess  of 
Brunswick.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son^  Charles  Frederick^  aged 
45  yearsy  and  married  to  ttie  Grand-duchess  Maria  Paulowna,  sister  to  the 
present  Emperor  of  Russia. 

2u2 
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the  Zeil,  at  Frankfort  As  my  present  business  in  that 
city  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  namely,  to  recruit  my 
finances,  and  to  visit  Professor  Soemmerring,  who  shares 
with  Blumenbach  the  Patriarchal  chair  among  the  living 
physiologists,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  both  those 
pleasing  tasks  into  execution.  The  first  having  been  des- 
patched presently,  I  next  directed  my  steps  to  the  villa 
of  the  veteran  Professor,  pleasantly  situated  a  short  way 
beyond  the  Untermain  Thor,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  his  personal  acquaintance,  of  which  I  had  long 
been  desirous,  and  which  will  form  henceforward  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  my  life.  The  name  of 
Soemmerring  is  one  which  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  the 
present  and  past  generation,  as  being  intimately  associated 
with  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  modern  medical  sci^ice, 
that  we  are  apt  almost  to  speak  of  him  in  society  as  of  a  de- 
parted spirit,  whose  posthumous  fame  alone  recalls  him  to 
our  remembrance.  He  has  laboured  so  incessantly  and  so 
actively  since  his  first  remarkable  essay  on  the  basis  of  the 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  nerves,  in  177^9  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
for  granted  that  his  honourable  and  busy  career  in  this 
world  must  be  closed,  for  he  has  worked  just  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation.  I  was  there- 
fore delighted  to  find  him  not  only  alive  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  but  active  in  body,  elastic  in  mind,  and  free 
from  every  appearance  of  senility,  except  the  glossy  and 
pure-snowy  hair  which  sets  off  a  most  expressive  and  agree- 
able countenance.  Next  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  most  useful  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  humanify,— and  a  kindred  good  soul,  and 
able  man  Mr.  Cline,  also  no  more,  Soemmerring  struck  me 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  engaging  old  men 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  strongly  reminded  me  of  both  those 
departed  friends.  Even  at  first  sight,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  attached  to  him ;  but  when  he  opens  the  flood-gates 
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of  his  learning,  with  that  simplicity  of  style  and  modesty 
of  behaviour,  which  have  ever  distinguished  men  of  real 
genius,  the  admiration  and  regard  felt  for  him  are  ir- 
resistible. 

The  account  of  my  interview  with  this  celebrated  man 
need  not  detain  me  very  long,  as  it  was  made  up  of  none 
but  conversations  on  subjects  of  anatomy  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  most  of  our  time  was  spent  in  carefully  going  over 
his  Museum— circumstances  which,  I  dare  say,  do  not  excite 
much  curiosity  in  my  general  readers.  He  spoke  English 
in  preference ;  and  the  first  observation  he  made,  on  enter- 
ing the  Museum,  was  a  glowing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  two 
great  Hunters.     Soemmerring  had,  during  his  early  life, 

» 

been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  both  those  illustrious 
brothers;  and  he  repeated,  with  great  complacency,  the 
many  sensible  and  apt  remarks  he  had  heard  them  make  in 
the  course  of  those  early  repasts  of  the  morning,  at  which 
it  was  the  fashion,  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, to  assemble  on  days  of  relaxation. 

Soemmerring^s  Museum  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
as  well  as  the  great  value  of  its  preparations,  some  of  which 
have  been  rendered  classical,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  also  as  having  served  to  illustrate  some  of  those 
important  writings  of  that  able  physiologist,  which  have 
since  become  authority  with  the  profession  all  over  the  world. 
Its  arrangement  too  is  of  the  best  description,  and  the  se- 
veral divisions  contain  choice  specimens,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it ;  from 
its  primitive  state  of  organization,  to  the  display  of  the 
effect  which  disease  has  produced  upon  it,  and  through 
every  gradation  of  form  and  element,  including  the  capri- 
cious freaks  by  which  nature  has  so  frequently  exhibited  her 
formative  defects  as  well  as  exuberance  in  animal  structures. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  learned  in  these  matters, 
I  have  thrown  into  a  note  the  summary  and  numerical  list 
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of  the  preparationB  wliich  I  examined,*  and  which  oonati- 
tut^  the  principal  part  of  the  collection^  degantlj  put  up 
in  glass  bottles,  stopped  with  ground-glass,  held  down  by 
a  peculiar  contrivance,  which  most  successfully  prevents 
the   evaporation  of  die  spirit.     ^^And  this  collection,^ 
observed  Soemmerring,  *^  which  I  am  glad  you  see  reason 
to  approve  of,  I  am  now  getting  ready  to  be  packed  at  a 
short  notice  for  your  new  University  in  London ;  and  right 
glad  am  I  that  the  united  results  of  fifty  years*  labour, 
harassing  fatigues  of  body  and  mind,  and  expense  altnost 
beyond  my  patrimonial  means,  will  find  shelter  where  they 
will  be  of  use  to  the  profession,  will  be  cherished  and  pro- 
perly  taken  care  of.     I  shall  live,  then,  in  the  good  opinion 
of  a  nation  whom  I  have  always  esteemed,  and  among  whom 
I  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.    A  gentleman 
deputed  by  the  council  of  the  University,  who,  I  imder- 
stand,  has  paid  a  similar  visit  to  Meckel,"*^  (my  heart  mis- 
gave me,)  ^^  has  been  to  see  my  collection,  approved  of  it, 
and   departed,    after  having  entered  into  a  negotiation, 
which,  I  shoidd  have  thought,  promised  to  terminate  suc- 
cessfully, were  it  not  that  I  have  not  received  any  tidings 
from  him  for  months,  nor  can  I  get  any  replies  to  my  let- 
ters.^   Alas  !  alas  !  said  I  to  myself,  an  evil  star  presided 
at  the  birth  of  the  London  University.      Is  this  second 
chance,  then,  of  enriching  an  uncreated  museum  with   a 
classical  collection  of  many  tern  ju^  and  rare  specimens  to  be 
thrown  away,  in  despite  of  the  wish  (for  such  I  must  assume 
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it  to  have  been)  of  those  zealous  promoters  of  leani}ng» 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  formation  and  administration 
of  that  institution, — a  wish  which  has  led  them  to  despatch 
a  person  to  Meckel  and  Soemmerring,  to  secure  the  service 
and  museum  of  the  one.  and  the  collection  of  the  other  ? 
I  replied  not,  however,  to  Soemmerring^s  observations,  but 
listened.  ^*  I  have  offered  the  whole  of  the  museum  for  the 
sum  of  4000/.,  and  I  engage  to  find  cases,  packing,  and  every 
other  necessary  vehicle,  for  its  safe  conveyance  to  London 
by  the  Rhine;  so  that  the  preparations  may  be  ready,  in  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival,  to  be  displayed  in  their  museum. 
Some  years  ago  I  refused  3000/.  for  it,  but  I  have  since 
augmented  the  museum  very  considerably,  particularly 
with  preparations  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  most  kind  gentleman,  a  physician,  whom  I 

dare  say  you  know.  Dr.  S ,  who  paid  me  a  visit  last 

summer,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  state  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation stood ;  and  he  undertook  to  see  one  of  the  Council 
about  it  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  my  catalogue  raiaonni  of 
the  ooUection  fairly  written  out  at  the  time  to  give  him ; 
for  your  people  in  London  would  then  have  formed,  what 
I  £eel' confident  they  will  not  be  able  to  form,  from  the  de- 
flcription  of  any  man  who  has  merely  cast  a  passing  glance 
at  the  museum,  a  just  idea  of  its  intrinsic  value.  I  may  pro- 
bably have  it  finished  by  to-morrow,  and  if  so,  I  shall  re- 
quest you  to  take  charge  of  it.  Here,^  added  the  good  and 
kind-hearted  old  man ;  **  here,  by  the  bye,  is  a  preparation 
which  reminds  me  of  another  visitor  I  had  last  summer,  if 
not  from  Enj^and,  at  least  from  the  sister  Isbnd;  I  mean, 
Mr.  Cussac  of  Dublin,  whom  I  made  acquainted  with  the 
application  that  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  London 
for  my  museum;  and  he  seemed  highly  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  it,  as  he  said,  so  much  nearer  to  him.^ 
I  looked  at  the  preparation  in  question,  which  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  half  an 
inch  within  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  perfectly 
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soldered  together  by  fair  bony  matter,  or,  in  other  words, 
cured.  Soemmerring  had  not  only  shown  this  to  Mr.  Cufsac, 
whom  probably  my  readers  know  as  being  a  very  eminent 
surgeon,  but  had  sawed  the  bone  through,  on  purpose  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  undoubted  &ct  of  a  regular  union,  by 
solid  bony  structure,  having  taken  place.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Earie.  There  are  some  exceedin^y 
curious  skulls  in  the  museum,  one  in  particular,  having  a 
most  singularly  pyramidal  shape,  that  belonged  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Lerma,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  irresistiUe 
beauty  in  her  time,  and  to  have  filled  with  her  name  the 
Royal  chambers  of  Madrid :  ^^  and  now  my  lady  Worms ; 
chapless  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard^  by  every  irreverent 
doctor.  "  Here 's  fine  revolution  l*^  **  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady^s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favour  she  must  come.^ — ^Pi^ay^  my  dear  Sir,  I  asked  the 
Professor,  still  holding  the  skull  in  my  hand,  and  pointing 
to  the  part,  does  not  her  cerebellum  gainsay  the  phrenolo- 
gists ?  else  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  her  life  belies  her 
fair  fame,  for  here  are  no  organs  of  amativeness  in  it. 
All  is  flat,  and  the  skull  is  pushed  up  into  a  mountain  of 
veneration ;  yet  the  dear  lady-bird  venerated  none,  but  was 
venerated. — ^^Ah,  ah,^  smiled  the  great  physiologist  in 
reply ;  ^'  you,  too,  then,  are  at  pains  to  laugh  at  that  dream 
of  anatomy.  We  have  nearly  forgotten  it  in  these  parts. 
It  was  amusingly  absurd  while  it  lasted.^ 

We  parted.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  was  not 
ready  by  the  time  I  left  Frankfort ;  and  well  it  was  that 
I  was  spared  the  mortification  of  bringing  the  catalogue  of 
that  rich  museum,  which  it  was  no  longer  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  possess,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Professors 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London — an  agreement  having 
already  been  entered  into  (while  the  unsuspidous  good  old 
Soemmerring  thought  that  they  were  taking  time  to  con- 
sider his  proposition,  and  was  putting  into  packing  order 
his  collection,)  fur  the  purchase,  at  an  expense  of  eight 
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hundred  pounds,  of  a  much  smaller  collection,  made  on  pur* 
pose,  by  another  of  their  own  Professors,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  cleverest  and  most  expeditious  coUector  of  specimens  in 
England.  This  smaller  collection,  the  Council  had  been 
told,  (so  report  announced  it,)  would  answer  every  purpose, 
and  be  quite  as  valuable,  for  the  use  of  tl)e  new  University, 
as  the  museum  of  Soemmerring.*  That  the  assertion  may 
have  been  made,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing;  but 
that  men  of  the  calibre  of  those  who  are  known  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  rising  institution,  should  have  conceded  the 
point  of  a  new  and  unknown  collection  of  a  few  hundred  or- 
dinary specimens,  however  cleverly  prepared,  being  equally 
as  valuable  as  a  well-known  and  classical  museum  which 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  preparations,  some  of 
them  without  a  parallel ; — ^that  those  men,  I  say,  should 
have  agreed  in  forgetting  how  much  interest  and  source  of 
emulation  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  which  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  students  as  the  compilation  of  the  great 
Soemmerring,  every  part  of  it  studied  and  illustrated  by 
that  physiologist  himself,  who  has  published  whole  volumes 
of  valuable  details  respecting  them ; — ^this  is  what  I  cannot 
believe;  although  I  have  ascertained  since,  and  beyond 
doubt,  by  letters  from  Soemmerring,  as  well  as  from  persons 

*Some  peraoDs  who  are  connected  with  this  new  University  have 
hazarded  an  opinion,  that  Soemmerring^s  preparations  are  chiefly  pilc9s 
de  luxe,  refinements  in  anatomy,  and  singular  or  extraordinary  speci- 
mens primmed  with  unnecessary  nicety ;  to  the  collecting  of  which,  they 
say,  it  has  erer  been  the  mania  of  the  learned  physiologist  to  confine  him- 
self; and  that,  therefore,  the  museum  cannot  be  of  value  as  a  collection 
for  elementary  instruction  and  demonstration.  The  same  persons  have 
observed  just  the  reverse  touching  Meckel's  Museum.  In  that  collec- 
tion there  were  too  many  specimens;  several  were  too  elementary, and 
not  sufficiently  marvellous,  and  the  whole  prepared  with  insufficient 
neatness.  There  is  no  pleasing  certain  people.  I  will,  however,  stake 
my  character  for  that  degree  of  knowledge  of  such  matters  which  I 
ought  to  possess,  that  in  neither  case  is  the  opinion  alluded  to  respect- 
ing Meckel's  and  Soemmerring's  Collections,  correct. 
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who  have  comt  from  him,  that  the  chance  of  obtaimag 
bis  museum  has  been  actually  cast  away. 

And  now  for  France.  Once  more  in  my  britzscka, 
apd  ruminating  on  my  recent  interview,  while  it  rapidly 
i:Qlled  towards  the  Rhine^  I  was  roused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
toll-gate  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  handsome  boat-bridge 
at  Cassel^  who  demanded  thirty  kreutzers  for  Briick^pdd. 
The  city  of  Mayence,  with  its  crowded  buildings,  encircled 
by  a  tripartite  circumvallation  of  bastions  and  ramparts, 
out-topped  by  the  red  Miinster  Thor,  and  the  still  higfaa 
walls  of  the  forts  placed  on  the  hills  and  summits  around 
it,  offered  itself  to  my  view  from  this  spot  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Mayence  presented  no  temptation  for  delay.  I 
had  visited  that  city  in  1819,  and  found  it  garrisoned  by 
too  many  Austrians  to  be  agreeable.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion I  learned  that  the  fortifications  had  been  of  late 
greatly  augmented.  A  new  citadel  was  erecting  above 
that  already  existing,  as  if  to  serve  as  a  def(aice  to  it. 
Upwards  of  3000  artificers  were  employed  in  this  work, 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  boats  are  constantly  engaged  in 
carrying  thither  blocks  of  flat  stone  from  the  banks  of  the 
Necker,  the  Mein,  and  the  Rhine.  A  few  months  before 
I  passed  through  that  ci^,  the  statue  of  Guttenburg,  the 
inventor  of  the  printing  press,  and  a  native  of  Mayence, 
had  been  erected ;  on  which  occasion  there  was  a  general 
£ete  of  the  people,  who  are  proud  of  their  ^  townsman's 
illustrious  name ;  and  a  banquet  of  two  hundred  persons 
of  distinction  terminated  the  commemoration  of  that  glo- 
rious invention,  in  a  town  in  which  its  practical  ap[dicatioa 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind  is  shackled  and  restrained 
with  more  than  inquisitorial  vigilance. 

I  now  entered  on  one  of  those  magnificent  mountain 
roads,  for  the  greater  and  the  best  part  of  which  it  is  to 
Napoleon  that  the  traveller  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  system,  now  so  much  prevailing  abroad,  of  hard  pave- 
ment, has  been  extended  to  the  road  from  Mayence,  to  within 
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six  posts  of  Paris,  where  one  of  tbose  old-fashioiied  and 
antipodagrical  roads  called  chemim  paves j  so  general  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  capital,  b^ns,  and  accompanies 
the  tra^eDer  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  chaussee  from 
Mayence  traverses  part  of  the  States  of  Hesse,  Bavaria, 
and  Prussia,  before  it  enters  France ;  such  are  the  geognu 
{diical  arrangements  of  one  of  the  last  political  Congresses, 
which  settled  possessions,  territorial  and  pecuniary  indemni- 
fications, and  extension  of  domain.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  portion  of  this  road  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Bavaria,  is  kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair ;  and  next  to  it, 
those  of  Prussia  and  Hesse ;  while  that  of  France  is  most 
diamefuUy  neglected.  Almost  immediately  after  quitting 
Mayence,  the  road  gently  ascends  towards  Mont  Tonnerre, 
passing  through  Nieder-olm,  Woerstadt,  and  Alzey.  The 
ridge  of  Dannesberg,  which  we  crossed  in  order  to  reach 
Kaiserlautem^  placed  near  the  foot  of  that  hill,  which,  in 
more  glorious  times  for  France,  gave  its  name  to  a  depart- 
ment, is  very  interesting  to  the  geologist.  Lime  and  red 
sand-stone  appeared  its  most  prominent  formations.  The 
asperity  of  its  feature  gives  it  an  alpine  character,  which  is, 
however,  imaccompanied  by  the  terrific.  On  the  contrary, 
every  turn  that  the  road  takes,  discovers  new  beauties  of 
the  most  pleasing  description :— the  country  is  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  cultivation ;  fertile  valleys,  crowded  with  the 
neat  dwellings  of  the  husbandman,  appear,  here  and  there, 
on  either  side  of  the  road ;  and  distant  and  extensive  vistas, 
opoiing  as  the  carriage  penetrates  numerous  gorges,  which 
bear  the  aspect  of  gaiety,  rather  than  that  of  austerity, 
render  this  line  of  communication  with  France  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting.  The  post-house  at  Landstuhl 
is  quite  romantically  situated,  and  a  fit  subject  fdr  Salvator 
Rosa^s  pencil.  The  country  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and 
quick^ver,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  coals,  hun- 
dreds of  carts  of  which  commodity  I  met  on  the  road.  No 
where  can  the  traveller- detect  the  slightest  trace  of  misery 
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in  this  separated  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions ;  and  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  style  of  the  numerous  cot- 
tages tastefully  built ;  and  the  solidity  with  which  the  houses 
of  the  humblest  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  constructed 
with  the  red-stone  indigenous  to  the  country.  Although 
the  road  is  hilly,  travelling  over  it  is  performed  with 
rapidity,  and  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  As  I  met 
with  intelligent  postilions,  who  spoke  French,  and  who,  in 
ascending  steep  hills,  walked  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  I 
frequently  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  promenade  along  with 
them,  taking  that  opportunity  to  elicit  information  from 
those  well-disposed  persons,  respecting  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The '  dialect  spoken  throughout  this 
mountainous  district  at  the  post-houses  and  in  the  villages, 
I  comprehend  not,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  pure 
Alsacian,  a  jargon  which  seems  to  claim  as  little  alliance 
with  good  German,  as  with  the  French  language.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  passing  from  one  distinct  national 
idiom  to  another)  in  two  contiguous  countries,  is  so  ofloi 
not  by  gradual  transition,  but  by  abrupt  leaps  over  some 
intermediate  and  unintelligible  gibberish.  Look  for  illus- 
tration to  the  inter-national  provinces,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  between  England  and  France,  France  and  Ger- 
many, Germany  and  Italy,  Italy  and  France,  Germany 
and  Russia,  Russia  and  Turkey.  There  a  language  is 
spoken  which  possesses  some  words  and  expressions  peculiar 
to  the  two  nations  by  which  those  provinces  are  hemnied 
in ;  but  the  character  of  the  language,  the  great  bulk  of 
its  words,  and  above  all  the  genius  of  its  expressions,  are 
as  foreign  to  either  of  the  neighbours,  as  if  the  people 
lived  apart  from  each  other  some  hundred  miles. 

Arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  hiU  of  Erbach,  the  plain  in 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Hombourg  opened  itself  to 
view,  presenting  on^  of  the  prettiest  and  most  cheerful  land- 
scapes on  this  road.  On  the  left  stands  the  town  at  a  dis- 
tance just  sufficient  to  discern  the  picturesque  variety  and 
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dimensions  of  its  buildings,  fl^^ked  by  high  ridges  of  hills 
richly  wooded  to  their  very  tops,  which  terminate  in  an 
abrupt,  and  shelving  promontory,  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
principal  building ;  the  latter  is  set  off  very  prominently 
in  the  indistinct  landscape,  and  by  its  great  size  and 
whiteness  contrasts,  with  the  shadowed  high  ground  behind 
it,  which  is  cut  into  terraces,  cultivated  as  orchards. 
Another  ridge  of  blue  hills  runs  into  a  lengthened  and 
evanescent  line,  from  left  to  right ;  and  the  intervening  and 
extensive  plain,  in  which  four  or  five  neat  villages  are  per- 
ceived, presents  many  divisions  of  rich  and  cultivated  soil. 
The  road  pursues  a  straight  line  for  a  mile  or  two,  raised 
above  the  plain,  and  flanked  by  trees,  when,  taking  a  sud- 
den turn,  it  opens  into  the  town.  Although  the  appear- 
ance of  the  post-house  in  the  square  seemed  tempting ; 
yet,  having  determined  to  reach  the  French  frontier  by  sun- 
set, I  hastened  on  to  Rohrbach,. through  a  long  and  narrow 
valley  of  the  utmost  beauty,  and  at  Renderich,  half  way 
to  Saarbriich,  or  Sarrebriich,  glided  unnoticed  out  of  Bava- 
ria, without  even  a  nod  from  the  frontier  douaniers.  A 
slip  of  territory,  wide  enough  to  reckon  a  German  post, 
follows,  which  belongs  to  Prussia ;  a  narrow  valley  led  us 
from  the  Alpine  into  a  flat  country,  bounded  round  the 
distant  horizon  by  high  barren  hills.  By  the  side  of  a 
curious  and  insulated  mound,  marking  almost  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  rise  the  tower  and  steeples  of  Saarbriich, 
and  beyond  it  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  extensive 
country — France. 

'  Since  leaving  Frankfort  I  had  not  allowed  myself  a 
moment^s  delay  for  refreshment.  The  auberge  at  the  post 
at  Saarbriich,  and  its  civil  landlord,  proved  irresistible. 
Half  an  hour  enabled  me  to  dispose  of  apotagCf  ckevreuil 
pique  au  lard,  et  une  omelette  auxjines  herbes,  with  half  a 
bottle  of  sour  Moselle.  This  repast  proved  a  most  excellent 
soporific.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy ;  my  Gallic 
courier,   an  old  hussar,   deriving  fresh   spirit    from    the 
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wajfted    gales    of   hi«    chire   France^    whistkd   the    air 
**  Voyage  voyage   desormais   qui  Vimdra^  for    he    was 
hastening    to   his   own  home,  from    which  he  had  been 
separated  dnce  th^  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.     The 
continuation  of  this  music,  however,  was  lost  upon  me, 
fiw  I  did  not   wake  until  the  demand  of  my  passport, 
at  the  fortified  town   of  Metz,   disturbed  my  dumbers. 
Here  that  most  detestable  fashion  of  having  gates  and  draw- 
bridges^ in  time  of  peace,  which  cannot  be  opened  and  let 
down  until  daylight,  detained  me  for  some  hours.     The 
same  inconvenience  pursued  me  the  foUowing  night  at  Cha- 
lens  sur  Mame:  but  matters  would  have  been  much  worse 
had  I  loitered  on  the  road  for  a  dinner,  instead  c^  passing 
quickly  through  Verdun ;  for  they  are  inexorable  at  that 
fortified  place  from  sunset  to  sunrise.     Chalons  is  twenty- 
one  posts  from  the  capital.      It  was  daylight  when  I  left 
that  ugly  and  dirty  town ;  and  by  dint  of  additional  horses, 
and  additional  francs,  notwithstanding  the  maudit  pave^ 
which  we  overtook  at  Meaux,  and  the  absurd  regulation  of 
keeping,  for  a  considerable  distance,  behind  another  posting 
carriage,  to  which  we  had  unfortunately  eome  up,  and  which 
was  dragging  along  its  five  miles  an  hour  with  its  pair,  I 
accomplished  the  whole  distance  before  seven  o^dock  at 
night,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  repeated 
diet  clacks  of  my   postboy  reverberated  by  the  lofty 
houses  of  St.  Honor^,   which  gained  me  admission  into 
Meurice^s. 

Wbo  has  once  been  at  that  delightfully  comfortable  and 
well-organized  hotel  and  does  not  wish  to  go  thither  a  se- 
cond time,  if  he  has  occasion  to  visit  Paris  ?— As  for  myself, 
I  had  been  so  well  satisfied,  on  three  other  occasions,  with 
all  its  arrangements,  excepting  always  its  table  d*h6tey  which 
is  a  spurious  institution,  neither  French  nor  English,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  up  my  quarters  any  where  else  as 
long  as  I  could  secure  in  it  tin  petit  appartement  it  f  entre- 
sol.    I  spent  five  days  in  Paris,  which  I  found  altered  for 
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the  better  since  my  last  visit,  considerably  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished,  and  as  much  the  resort  of fainians  as  ever.  Mine, 
however,  was  not  a  sSjour  prompted  by  that  idle  disposition ; 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  required  some  rest  after 
80  harassing  a  journey.  Visiting  some  of  the  savansy  with 
whom  I  have  been  fot  years  in  htfbits'of  friendly  intimacy 
and  correspondence,  occupied,  most  pleasaintly,  many  of  the 
hours  at  my  disposal.  One  of  them,  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect,  suggested  to  me  that  as  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France  had  received  with  appt^bktion  a  favourable  re- 
port made  by  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  of  my  Essay  on  Egyp^ 
tian  Mummies,  it  would  be  but  respectful  to  present  to  the 
King  a  copy  of  that  work.  Having  waited  on  the  Premier 
Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre,  and  learned  from  him  that  I 
might  present  the  book  at  the  cercle,  or  levee,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  Sunday,  for  which  my  name  had  already  been  in- 
scribed in  the  morning,  I  followed  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend,  and  at  the  appointed  time  paid  my  humble  respects 
to  Charles  X.,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and 
receive  with  his  own  hands,  a  copy  of  the  Essay  in  question ; 
accosting  me,  at  the  same  time,  in  that  affable  manner 
which  appeared  conspicuous  in  his  address  to  every  one  of 
the  numerous  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  their  respective  Ambassadors.  The 
King  was  surrounded  by  all  the  great  Officers  of  State, 
among  whom  were  the  Ministres  elus  and  the  Ministres 
dichus  ;  for  I  had  arrived  a  few  days  only  after  that  un- 
expected catastrophe  which  hurled  Monsieur  de  Vill^le 
from  his  seat  of  power.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  differ- 
ently indined  the  heads  of  the  ins  and  the  outs  appeared 
on  that  occasion,  it  being  the  first  Orand  Court-day  since 
the  Ministerial  changes  had  been  made  known ;  the  for- 
mer walking  erect  in  the  suite  of  the  King,  as  he  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  cercle  to  another,  or  whod  he  left 
the  room,  and  looking  protection — the  latter  standing  still 
in  a  group  on  the  left  of  the  Throne,  their  very  looks  be- 
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traying  the  keen  mortificadon  of  the  fall.  A  Court  pre- 
flentation  at  the  Tuileries  is  not  so  soon  gone  through ;  for 
independently  of  waiting  in  the  Salle  des  Marickaux  in  the 
first  instance,  there  are  three  other  Royal  personages  besides 
his  Majesty,  to  whom  presentations  take  jiace  in  a  similar 
manner  in  their  respective  apartments.  The  ceremony  be- 
gan at  one,  and  by  three  o'dock  I  had  regained  MeurioeX 
where,  having  resumed  my  travdling  garb,  I  once  mcxe 
mounted  the  britzschka»  and  turned  my  horses  towards 
England,  whither  I  arrived  exactly  seventeen  weeks  after 
my  departure. 
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GENERAL  LIST 

OP  GOODS  CLEARED  AT  THE  ST.  PBTBRSBURae  CUS- 
TOM  HOUSE  FOR  EXPORTATION  IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  YEARS. 


Bristles:  l«l  Sort    ..Pds. 

1824. 

1825. 

1^6. 

1827- 

24678 

36204 

•  21964 

37S6T 

SdSort do. 

17637 

21035 

16426 

26886 

Oantharides  do. 

176 

660 

110 

514 

Caviar    do. 

4874 
213505 

471 
203687 

413 
21S085 

457 
152688 

Copoer,  raw do. 

Cordage:  new  do. 

62075 

34511 

55231 

96760 

old  do. 

19426 

15895 

13708 

27596 

Downs:  Eiderdowns 

9 

15 

113 

14 

Gooeedo  wns . . .  Lbs. 

3 

21 

259 

53 

Feathers    do. 

3864 

9091 

5276 

6492 

Flax:  12 head  do. 

333072 

381448 

411096 

570272 

9  and  6  head  do. 

32247 

51114 

41129 

84921 

Cordilla    do. 

31952 

29995 

21220 

41203 

Yarn.. do. 

44295 

21483 

36564 

33857 

Furs:  Ermine Pes. 

1* 

•  •• 

5 

.»« 

Fichat    do. 

•  •  • 

1 

..■ 

Fox do. 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

Marten  do. 

• 

25 

2 

•  •• 

Mink do. 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •« 

Sable do. 

32 

3 

•  •• 

Squirrel do. 

sis 

3492 

605 

709 

Galls  Pds. 

467 

1461 

258 

23 

Glue  do. 

2477 

5602 

830 

537 

Gum:  ammoniac do. 

412 

297 

171 

25 

Galbanum do. 

94 

74 

37 

63 

Hairs :  Camelhairs  ...do. 

798 

15 

150 

157 

Goatshairs    ...do. 

4922 

3175 

1074 

447 

Ox  &  Cowhairs  do. 

•  •• 

159 

•  •  • 

1891 

Hemp:  clean    do. 

1425074 

1474891 

1280248 

14»733 

Outshot  do. 

223720 

397519 

313624 

190181 

Halfclean    ...do. 

314542 

265724 

243841 

309839 

Cordilla  do. 

5280 

60427 

18200 

15517 

Yam    do. 

... 

8024 

575 

1185 

Hides:  raw ..do. 

19007 

57400 

69634 

63095 

Red  do. 

26020 

20405 

18913 

32447 

Horse :  Manes do. 

3845 

11977 

9528 

10745 

Tails   do. 

2427 

72S9 

7224 

7556 

Iron:  in  Bars   do. 

651276 
3615 

859629 

4798 

546451 

... 

911132 

... 

in  Blocks  ......do. 

in  Sheets   do. 

11043 

14476 

1773 

12382 

old  Iron.. do. 

27730 
7070 

95437 
14007 

38413 
19225 

37620 
8595 

Sorted do. 

Isinglass    .^ ..do. 

3992 

4680 

4001 

4838 

Samovy  do. 

1351 

1472 

2499 

1899 

Leather :  Morocco  ...Pes. 

886 

180 

919 

91 

Sole-leather  Pds. 

724 

1769 

2108 

559 

Liquorice  do. 

740 

1241 

927 

1119 

Manufac.  Flems Pes. 

64881 

94384 

55414 

75527 

Ravensduck  do. 

53444 

82809 

57795 

79101 

Sailcloth do. 

50333 

64883 

43349^ 

63362 

683 


1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

ManafactuTM : 

Diaper  broad... Anh. 

V 

1910480 

1691099 

1089015 

786696 

Ditto  narrow do. 

18356 

18777 

3896 

99789 

Linen  broad do. 

10538 

91778 

94095 

9756 

Ditto  narrow do. 

10000 

67779 

10459 

5000 

Drillings  do. 

161790 

990584 

961157 

199478 

Cnth do. 

571519 

1496799 

913800 

588005 

Meal:  Rye-meal  Tchwt 

... 

... 

•  •• 

10943 

Oil:  Aniteed-oil Pds. 

7 

6 

97 

78 

Hempseed-oil  ....do. 

161749 

960576 

116738 

197177 

Linseed-oil  do. 

... 

... 

■  •  • 

79 

Pemvian-bark  ...  •....do. 

... 

989 

18 

... 

Potashes    do. 

469695 

450799 

387986 

497986 

Quills  Thous. 

Rhubarb Pds. 

10850 

19763 

3398 

6854 

187 

181 

308 

396 

Seeds:  Aniseed    do. 

407 

1961 

996 

949 

Barley  ...Tchwt. 

••• 

a*. 

... 

4108 

Cuminseed    Pds. 

909 

901 

... 

3 

Linseed    Tchwt. 

45655 

63396 

59676 

99631 

Oat  do. 

... 

17500 

66567 

Rye do. 

Wheat do. 

955 

3468 

14731 

400 

1000 

4469 

1898 

Worm8eed...Pds. 

107 

75 

489 

981 

Skins:  Badger  Pes. 

475 

300 

570 

... 

Calf,  Cow,  Horse,  & 

Ox-skins,  dressed  do. 

4856 

338 

... 

509 

Cat do. 

15710 

90 
44947 

... 
880 

... 
9136 

Ermine  do. 

Fitchat  do. 

•  •  • 

14459 

•  •  • 

... 

Hare  do. 

317380 

559486 

351950 

131593 

Marten  do. 

309 

9807 

... 

... 

Mink do. 

•  •• 

9053 

... 

••» 

Sable do. 

900 

1639 

909 

110 

Weasel  do. 

17000 

319511 

41880 

166900 

•«  • 

190 

... 

•  •  • 

Soap Pds. 

8399 

8511 

6SS9 

8169 

Sundry  goods  not  sped- 
iied  in  this  present  List, 

per  Value    Rbl. 

450306 

1178171 

857999 

1959969 

Tails:  Sauirrels Pes. 

Weasel do. 

590000 

401145 

955300 

51665 

■  •■ 

1766 

... 

•». 

Tallow :  Candles    ...Pds. 

9758 

19360 

11833 

91439 

Raw    do. 

9163650 

3S44490 

9376903 

3575915 

Wax:  Candlep do. 

903 

791 

975 

950 

White    do. 

586 

10269 

8034 

1861 

Yellow   do. 

4796 

9791 

9944 

5343 

Wood:  Battens  Pes. 

91957 

64315 

44150 

15060 

Beams do. 

6 

134 

74 

149 

Deals  do. 

1168795 

1969468 

605403 

955194 

Lath  wood   ...do. 

131510 

73851 

190996 

100798 

Logs,  square  do. 

... 

153 

11 

43 

Mast    do. 

... 

..« 

... 

1 

Spars  do. 

... 

•  •• 

. .. 

10 

Wool :  Sheeps-wool  Pds. 

8583 

89535 

11945 

91769 

Woollen  yam...do. 

103 

19S 

964 

955 

Total   Value  of  all  th^ 

goods Rbls. 

94610188 

119879947 

90573499 

115675854 
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A  A,  river,  i.  866.  369.  371»  3^2;  floating 
bridge  over  the,  371. 381.  .      : 

Academy  at  Weimar,  i.  225. 

"  ■■  '  Imperial,  of  Sciences,  Palace  of, 
at  St.  Petenburgh,  i.  425;  view  of,  ii. 
106  ;  tioDstitation,  105 ;  imperial  bene- 
factions to,  106 ;  members,  ib. ;  Euler's 
legacy,  to,  108;  promotion  of  geography 
by,  109 ;  observatory,  116  ;  Gottocp  gfolie 
at,  117;  collections  belonging  to,  119; 
xodogical  and  mineralogiod  mnseums, 
121 ;  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  122 ;  mass 
.  of  native  iron  in,  ib. ;  anatomical  collec- 
tions, 123 ;  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great, 
124  ;  cabincit  of  curiosities,  125 ;  £gnres 
of  the  costumes  of  difierent  nations  in,  ib. ; 
c;ollection  of  insects  and  dried  plants,  126 ; 
inusenm  of  medab,  ib. ;  Asiatic  museum, 
127  ;  £|ry|ytian  museum,  128 ;  anniver- 
sary of  Its  foundation,  129 ;  important 
docnment,  .131  ;  printing-press  of,  ib. 
]>r.  Granville's  public  lecture  before,  132. 
Imperial,  of  Fine  Arts,  Palace  of, 


at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  425  ;  ii.  138  ;  view 
of  it,  ib. ;  its  museum,  140  ;  ground  plan 
of,  ib. ;  sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo  in, 
ib. ;  Chaudet's  statue  of  Bonaparte,  ib. ; 
Exhibition  of,  140  ;  its  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students,  142. 

of  Medicine,  at  Frankfort,  i.  164. 


—  Russian  Imperial,  of  Literature, 
ii.  216 ;  Russian  Lectures  delivered  at,  ib. 

Aconitom  Napellum,  extract  of,  ii.  170. 

Adams,  the  discoverer  of  the  mammoth,  Ii. 
115. 

Admiralty,  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  418 ;  ii.  55  ; 
view  of,  ib. ;  museum  of  natural  history 
and  curiosities  at,  58 ;  model  roomS'  of 
the,  62.  ' 

Adolphus,  Due  de  Berg,  fate  of,  i.  111. 

^^pinus,  microscopical  telescope  invented 
by,  ii.  112. 

Aprumoff,  the  painter,  ii.  139.  164. 

Aix-la-Chapelte,  road  to,  i.  80 ;  from  Brus- 
sels to,  ib. ;  account  of  the  town  of,  82 : 
coronations  at,  83 ;  inns,  ib. ;  the  Miinster 
84  ;  new  theatre,  88,  89 ;  the  redoute,  90 
gambling  at,  91 ;  new  pump-nxna,  92 
season    for    bathing    and   arinking    the 
waters,  93 ;  hot  springs^  ib. ;  instructions 


to  invalids,  95.;  etptoseft  of  living  at,  97  ; 
the  Louisberg,  ib.  100 ;  the  Salvatorsbei^, 
97.  101  ;  Hdtel  de  Yille,  98 ;  Salle  du 
Congres,  ib. ;  great  fountain,  99 ;  en- 
virons of,  lOK),  101  ;  money-changers, 
102  ;  alluded  to,  146. 148. 161.  286.  376. 
.-,  Congress  at,  i.  82.  99. 


101.  119.  142. 

Albagani,  Carlo,  his  bust  of  Peter  the 
Great,  ii.  74. 

Alexander,  Emperor,  i.  17.  20  ;  portraits  of, 
100.  516.  533 ;  ii.  148  ;  his  meeting  witii 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  i.  202 ;  alluded  to, 
254.  352.  377.  383.  409.  508  ;  ii.  53. 
115.  131.  143.  147.  277;  his  travelling 
maps,  71  ;  Ids  autograph  schemes,  ib. ; 
bust  of,  74  ;  new  aisenal  erected  by,  81  ; 
curious  system  respecting  letters  com- 
menced by,  89  ;  grants  a  new  code  of  re- 
gulations to  the  Academy  of  Science,  107 ; 
works  in  a  eold  mine,  152 ;  annual  in- 
come granted  by,  to  La  Soci^  Libre 
Economique,  161  ;  honour  paid  by  him 
to  General  Kutusoff,  186;  creates  him 
Prince  of  Smolensko,  ib. ;  church  of  our 
Lady  of  Kazan  opened  on  his  birth-dav, 
ib. ;  church  of  St.  Isaac  restored  by,  195 ; 
tomb  of,  199 ;  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burdi  founded  by,  214;  library  nMde 
public  by,  234  ;  purchases  Doubrowskv's 
collection  of  autographs,  &c.  236 ;  his 
tutor,  239 ;  ode  to  nis  memory,  241 ; 
Hopital  des  Pauvres,  founded  by^  283 ; 
afiability  and  condescension  to  English 
merchants,  299 ;  canal  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburgh  begun  by,  308  ;  his 
death,  466 ;  manifesto  signed  by,  467% 

Alexander,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  i.  416. 

,  launch  of  the,  i.  419  ;  ii.  65. 

«  Nicholaevitch,  Hereditary  Grand- 

duke  of  Russia,  ii.  7  ;  tutors  for,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  Hussars  and  Ataman 
of  the  Cossacks,  ib. 

—  Yaroslavitch,  Prince,  particulars 


respecting,  ii.  188. 
Alexandra  Feodorowna,  Empress  of  Russia, 
marriage  of,  ii.  6 ;  her  character,  ib.  ^ 
beauty,  ib. ;  portraits  of,  ib. ;  her  children, 
7  ;  her  household,  38  ;  attends  the  secu- 
lar anniversary  of  the  Academy  of  Scic^ices, 
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129 ;  medal  p«ie&tod  to,  ib. ;  cottage  of, 
494  ;  her  pavilion  of  Yelaguine,  606> 

Alexander  NichoUjevna,  Grand-ducheai  of 

RuMia,  ii.  7. 
Alezandrowsky  institution,  near  SL  Peten* 
bui^,  ii.  32.  314.  488 ;  hoapital  at,  316; 
cotton  manufactonr,  817  ;  manufiirtoiy  of 
playinff  carda  at,  iStO. 

Alien  office,  St.  PeteiBboigfa,  i.  441.  443. 
447. 

I  ■ ,  London,  i.  444. 

All^  Verte,  a  promenade,  at  Bnuaels,  u  53. 
79. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  i.  199. 

Alton  Kirchof,  at  Weimar,  cemeteiy  of  the, 
i.  216. 

Amber,  trade  in,  i.  368  ;  paiticulan  respect- 
ing, 360. 

Amenaide,  character  of,  i.  279. 

Anatomical  muaeum,  at  Berlin,  i.  293,  294. 

Anoelot,  his  blunder  respectiiig  the  statue  of 
the  late  queen  of  Prussia,  i.  328  ;  his  re- 
mains on  Orlowaky,  the  punter,  ii.  142  ; 
his  account  of  Russian  ladies,  343  ;  nar- 
rative of,  482. 

Anderson,  Mr.  L  466  ;  ii.  398.  421. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  ii.  609, 

Andromini,  ii.  196,  197. 

Angelo,  Michael,  piece  of  sculpture  by, 
h.  140. 

Anitchkoff  palace,  the,  i.  642. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  marriaee  of,  ii.  204. 

Anne,  Empress,  her  deam,  ii.  101 ;  first  gold 
mine  discovered  in  her  reign,  160. 

Annunciation,  convent  of,  ii.  190. 

-,  church  of,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
ii.  191  ;  monuments  in,  192 ,  marriage 
at,  204. 

Antiquities,  Egjrptian,  i.  310. 

Roman,  i.  122.  126.  162. 

Antwerp,  i.  40,  41.  78  ;  memorial  of  Rubens 
at,'6d  ;  cathedral  of,  66. 

Apothecaries  Island,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  168. 

Arafo,  M.  lectures  by,  i.  240. 

Arch,  triumphal,  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  view 
of  it,  i.  396 ;  account  of  it,  ii.  144. 

Arcfiangel,  inhabitants  of,  i.  529. 

Archbisnops  of  Cologne,  tyranny  of  the, 
i.  111. 

Architecture,  gothic,  specimens  of,  i.  56. 

Arendt,  Dr.  Surgeon  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii. 
2a  255,  256.  259.  283  ;  his  skill,  278  ; 
inspertor-general  of  the  Hospital  Obou- 
choff,  280. 

Ariadne,  representation  of,  i.  156,  157,  158. 

Arsenal  at  Berlin,  view  of  it,  i.  270. 

-~— .  new,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  81  j  the 
old,  82  ;  remarkable  gun  at,  ib. 

Artillery  hospital,  at  St.  retersburgh,  ii.  277.  - 

Artists,  Flemish,  i.  40. 
<         Russian,  ii.  140 ;  merits  of,  141  ; 
education  of,  143 ;  remarks  on  their  works, 
164. 


Alts,  Fine,  Imperial  Acadenrf  of,  ii.  1 J8 ; 
museum,  140  ;  sculpture  of  Michad  An- 
gdo  in,  ib. ;  Chaudet's  statue  of  Bona- 
parte in,  ib. ;  exhibition  of,  140  ;  college 
for  the  education  of  students,  142. 

Asiatic  languages,  institution  for  the  calthm- 
tion  of,  11.218. 

Aueistadt,  i.  227  ;  battle  of,  230.  271. 

Augustine  convent,  at  Wittenberg,  i.  250. 

Augustus  II.  ii.  577.  504.  600.  619.  G2& 

Aurora  borealis  described,  i.  502. 

Austria,  Emperor  of,  i.  83  -,  portrait  of»  99  ; 
alluded  to,  142 ;  ii.  626. 

Authors,  dramatic,  encouragement  to^  ii» 
37& 

Bachelier,  M.  a  publisher  at  Paris,  u  47. 

Bakers,  feast  of  Uie,  ii.  593. 

Balloon,  attempted  ascent  in  one,  I*  101. 

Balls  in  Russia,  ii.  347. 

Balouhiansky,  M.  Preceptor  to  fke  Empe- 
ror, ii.  4.  446. 

Bandeloo,  convent  of,  i.  38. 

Baratinsky,  Eugene,  the  poet,  ii.  241. 

Barberini,  Signoia,  i.  254. 

Barclay  de  ToUy,  son  of,  i.  244 ;  poftiait 
of,  516. 

Bart,  John,  bom  at  Dunkirk,  i.  12 ;  bust  of, 
13. 

Barthius,  his  notes  on  the  Thebaid  of  Sta- 
tins, i.  133. 

Bastey,  in  Saxon  Switaeriand,  ii.  €28. 

Bath,  Russian,  described,  i.  491. 

Bathing,  instructions  for,  i.  96. 

Baths,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  94,95. 

of  Koaen,  i.  227. 

Battice,  roads  near,  i.  80. 

Battoni,  Pompeo,  Magdalen  of,  ii.  604. 609. 

Bavon,  St.  Cathedral  of,  i.  31. 

Bazaar,  at  St.  Petersboigh,  ii.  233. 

Bear-huntinff,  in  Russia,  ii.  392—394. 

Bed- room  bells,  i.  380. 

Beds,  German,  i.  245,  246. 

Bedstead  of  crystal,  ii.  311. 

Beethoven,  favourite  aiis  of,  i.  101. 

Beggars,  numerous  on  the  road  to  Cologne, 
i.  104 ;  few  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  461. 

Beleff,  house  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  at, 
ii.22. 

Belfi^  at  Ghent,  view  of  the,  i.  33. 

Belgian  princes,  the,  i.  34. 

— —  republic,  general  astembly  of,  i.  48. 

Belffrave,  lord,  i.  333. 

Bell,  |[reat,  of  Erfurt,  i.  201. 

BelotU,  Antonio,  i.  321. 

Belvedere,  the  country  seat  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Weimar,  i.  210. 

Benckendorff,  General,  i.  508  ]  ii.  221. 342, 
380. 

Bennett,  Rev.  M.  ii.  576. 

Bentham,  General,  invention  of,  ii.  63,  64. 

Bergen,  tower  of,  i.  186. 

Berlenghas'  recks,  shipwreck  off  the,  ii.  61^ 
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tkriin,  Unnrenitf  of,  i.  122.  299 ;  iomI  to, 
260 ;  arriTal  at,  266 ;  appearance  of,  268  ; 
plan  of,  ib. ;  description  of,  269 ;  streets, 
fb.;  Potsdam  Gate,  260.  The  firan- 
denbnrg  Gate,  261  ;  view  of  it,  262 ; 
chnuchM,  ib.  French  church,  264 ;  view 
of  it,  ib.  Wilhehns  Platz,  266.  Tbier 
Garten,  266.  Lust  Garten,  ib. ;  intended 
mnseom  of  antianities,  ib.  Ro^al  Chi- 
lean of  Frederick  the  Great,  267 ;  riew 
of  it,  269.  View  of  the  arsenal,  270. 
Statue  of  Bliicher,  271.  Hotels,  272. 
Opera-house,  273.  Appearance  of  Made- 
moiselle Sontaff,  274.  Schauspiel  Haus, 
282.  View  of  the  New  Theatre,  284. 
UniTenity  of,  288 ;  view  of  it,  290.  The 
anatomical  musenm,  294.  Zoological  mu- 
aeum,  295—297.  Obstetrical  institution, 
301.  Hospital  of  La  Charity,  303,  304. 
Medical  practice,  305.  £g3nptian  mu- 
8eum,3ll— 313.  Academy  ot  Sciences, 
317.  Medico-Chinirgical  Society,  319. 
Library,  320.  Gallery  ofpictures,  321. 
Arts  and  manufactures,  322.  Society  at, 
332.    Museum  of,  ii.  129. 

BemouilU,  Messn.  u.  106. 109. 

Berthier,  Marshal,  i.  202.  229. 

Bertrand,  a  French  dancer,  ii.  373. 

■■  ,  General,  i.  228. 

Bcrtoch,  Mr.  particulars  respecting,  i.  223, 
224. 

Beaael,  Professor,  particulsrs  respecting,  i. 
349. 

Betancourt,  General  of  engineers,  ii.  196. 

Bethmann,  Mr.  the  banker,  at  Frankfort, 
account  of,  i.  156,  157  ;  his  death,  168 ; 
particulars  respecting  his  widow,  ib. ;  will 
of,  159. 

Bererley,  Mr.  the  surgeon,  ii.  255.  287. 

Bible,  curious,  i.  320. 

Bieberich,  town  of,  i.  142. 145. 

',  Schloss,  described,  i.  143;  view 
of  it,  ib. 

3iogoa,  road  to,  i.  131 ;  town  of,  134 ;  de- 
scribed, 136.  Bingen  Lock  and  Mause- 
thnrm,  ne%r,  ib.  Old  Collegiate  Church, 
137.     Route  from  to  Mavence,  138. 

Biacaino,  painting  by,  ii.  606. 

Biachoflkwerda,  town  of,  ii.  574. 

Bleau,  the  celebrated  ^jeographer,  ii  126. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  ii.  682. 

Bliicher,  statue  of,  i.  271.  329. 

Bode,  Professor,  i.  318. 

Boeodelnia,  hospital  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
iL283. 

Bonaparte,  i.  49.  93. 106. 195 ;  his  invasion 
of  Russia,  128 ;  reign  of,  157 ;  return  from 
Runia,  199 ;  his  meetingwith  the  Emoeror 
Alexander  at£rfurt,202  *,  retreat  from  Leip- 
aig,  228. 243 ;  coincidences  in  the  life  of, 
729;  his  visit  to  Potsdam,  253 ;  anecdote 

•  of,  264 ;  interview  at  Tiliit,  362 ;  his  in- 
vaaion  of  Russia,  470 ;  statue  oC  ii.  140 ; 


passage  of  Niemen,  520  ;  his  visit  to  the 
Opera  at  Dresden,  626  ;  road  of,  666. 

Bonn,  road  to,  i.  118  ;  university  of,  found- 
ed br  the  King  of  Prussia,  1 19, 120,  121 ; 
castle  of,  ib. ;  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice 
at,  122 ;  remains  of  an  ancient  monument 
at,  ib. 

Booksellers  tt  Brussels,  i.  46 ;  at  Frankfort, 
169 ;  at  Leipsig,  236 ;  at  Warsaw,  ii.  654. 

Boppart,  town  oU  i«  131. 

Borcette,  borough  of,  i.  101. 

Borghese,  Princess,  i.  195. 

Borromeus,  Charles,  remains  of,  ii.  190. 

Bortniansky,  compositions  of,  ii.  382,  383. 

Botanic-garden,  at  Bonn,  i.  121. 

—  at  Ghent,  account  of  tbe» 


i.38. 


at  Brussels,  i.  51.  64. 


at  St.  Petersbui^h,  ii.  169. 

Bottcher,  the  inventor  of  porcelain,  ii.  594. 
Boulder- stones,  i.  337.  394. 
Boulevards,  new,  at  Bruuels,  i.  43.  50.  64. 
Boulgakoff,  M.  ii.  84.  132.  514. 
Boulgarine,  editor  of  a  Russian  journal,  iL 

243.  244. 
BotttyAki,  Professor,  ii.  215. 
Bowring,  Mr.  ii.  379. 
Bozbaum,  the  botanist,  ii.  114. 
Boxing,  Russian,  ii.  388,  389* 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  i.  134. 
Brabant,  Duke  of,  decree  of,  i.  60. 
Bradlev*s  observations,  i.  349. 
Brain-fever,  treatment  of  the,  ii.  248* 
Brandenburgh,  Dukes  of,  i.  347,  348. 
■  elector  of.  i.  263. 

— ^—  Gate,  at  Potsdam,  i.  256. 

Gate,  at  Berlin,  i.  261 ;  view 


of  it,  262. 


House  of,  i.  254. 


Braunfels,  a  kind  of  bazaar  at  Frankfort, 
i.  170. 

Breda,  painting  by  him,  i.  86. 

Brenno,  the  artist,  ii.  79.  480. 

Breslau,  projected  road  to,  ii.  569 ;  account 
of  the  city  of,  570 ;  post-waggon  to,  571. 

Bridge  of  boats,  at  Coblentz,  i.  130. 

Brohl,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Rhine,  i.  126. 

Brougham,  Mr.  speech  of,  i.  166. 

Brown,  Mr.  ii.  293. 

■  Robert,  the  botanist,  i.  318. 

Bruges,  town  of,  i.  16.  22.  40.  78.  106. 

Bruhl,  at  Dresden,  ii.  579. 

Brunei,  Mr.  the  engineer,  i.  414. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  his  death,  i  229. 

Brussels,  city  of ,  i.  40  ;  h6tel  de  Bellevue^ 
42 ;  plan  of,  ib. ;  improved  state  of,  43 
Boulevards,  ib. ;  English  residents,  ib. 
liberty  of  the  press,  45 ;  caricaturea,  46 
booksellers,  ib. ;  religious  procession,  47, 
48 ;  curious  fountain,  ib. ;  royal  palaces, 
49 ;  view  of  the  king's  palace,  50 ;  prince 
of  Orange's  new  j^ace  described,  and 
view  of  It,  50,  51 ;  fire  at  the  pld  rdjal 
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palace,  51 ;  theatres,  ib. ;  view  of  the 
park,  52 ;  palace  of  the  Stateft-GeDeral,  53 ; 
palais  de  justice,  ib. ;  the  reaort  of  dis- 
afiected  penoiu  of  all  countrieSp  54 ;  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  55,  56 ;  practice  of  gambling, 
60;  new  lottery  at,  ib.;  climate,  61; 
hospitals,  62 ;  state  of  medicine,  63 ;  sci- 
ence, 64;  botanic-garden,  ib«;  academy 
of  science  and  literature  at,  ib. ;  fine  arts, 
65 ;  lighted  with  gas,  ib. ;  iceneiy  in  the 
environs,  66 ;  inns  and  expenses  of  living, 
78 ;  coach-making,  79 ;  road  from  to  Aiz- 
la^Chapelle,  80. 

Bulla  Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  i.  160» 

Billow,  statue  of,  i.  271. 

Buigundy,  Dukes  of,  i.  24, 25. 

Buss,  Professor,  L  301. 

Byron,  Lord,  Russian  translation  of  some 
of  his  poems,  ii.  239. 

Calais,  i.  6 ;  account  of,  10. 

Caleche,  the,  i.  434. 

Calloigne,  the  sculptot,  i.  40. 

Calot,  Mademoiselle,  i.  423. 

Cameos,  valuable,  i.  537. 

Cameron,  the  Scotch  architect,  ii.  183* 

Campan,  Madame  de,  ii.  335.  341. 

Cansd,  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  i.  26. 

Canaletti,  pictures  b^,  i.  526 ;  ii»  537* 

Cancrine,  General,  li.  47. 419. 

Canning,  Mr.  death  of,  i.  338. 

Canova,  i.  156.  276 ;  his  visit  to  the  Mint 

in  London,  ii.  96. 
Caoo  D'Istrias,  Count,  i.  16;  his  letter  to 

toe  Greek  National  Assembly,  18 ;  par- 
ticulars respecting,  44 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ; 
-  his  person  described,  45. 
Caprice,  account  of  the,  ii.  477. 
Caracd,  painting  by,  ii.  135. 
Garacciou,  Mardiese,  anecdote  of,  ii.  356. 
Caricatures  at  Brussels,  i.  46. 
Carlo  Dolce,  i.  278.  522 ;  ii.  608. 
Carrara  marble,  ii.  189.  193. 
Carriages,  Russian,  i.  452. 
Carte  G4n6ral^  Adminbtrative  des    Pays 

Bas,  i.  70. 
Garus,  Dr.  particulars  respecting,  ii.  589. 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  i.  343. 
Casino,  the,  at  Frankfort,  i.  166,  167. 
Caaself  Madame,  ii.  223. 
Canity,  Professor,  i.  240. 
Castiglione,  Egyptian  museum  formed  by, 

u.  128. 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  i.  441. 
Catalani,  Madame,  anecdotes  of,  i*  276;  ii. 

382. 
Catherine  Alexievna,  Empress,  bequest  of 

Peter  the  Great  to,  ii.  101 ;  villa  erected 

by,  484,  485. 
•— '-  the  Second,  portraits  of,  i.  525. ;  ii. 

54  ;  allusions  to,  i.  410.  415.  528.  533; 

ii.  2.  28.  53.  126. 138.  310 ;  code  of  kws 
•  given  by,  54 ;  old  arsenal  completed  by. 


81,  82;  her  encouragement  of  tctenre, 
&c  106 ;  benefactions  to  the  Academy  df 
Sdenoe,  ib«;  her  instructions  relative  to 
the  education  of  her  grand-children,  Ul ; 
La  Soci^te  libre  Economique  foanded  by, 
161 ;  autograph  of,  165;  unHeatbeChmck 
properly  to  that  of  the  Crown,  178;diiirck 
of  St.  Isaac  rebuilt  by,  194 ;  fimnderofthe 
Institute  of  St  Catherine,  227  ;  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  bv,  233 ;  lifaniy 
begun  by,  ib. ;  Tchesme  built  by,  475 ; 
agreeable  surprise  of,  477 ;  aneodote  of, 

m. 

Catherinehof,  account  of,  ii.  492. 

Catholic  church,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  199; 

Moreau's  tomb  at,  ib. 
— ^-«-  service,  ceremonies  of  the,  i.  110. 
Cat-o' -nine-tails,  described,  ii.  443. 
Caztott,  introduction  of  printing  by,  ii.  24i. 
Cenerentola,  i.  279,  280. 
Chakhovsky,  Prince,  poem  by,  ii.  241. 
Chalons,  town  of,  ii.  670. 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  parade 

held  at,  u.  10.  13. 
Chantres  de  la  Cour,  ii.  381 » 
Chaplin,  M.  ii.  420. - 
Charlemagne,  Emperor,  i.  34.  82 ;  tomb  o^ 

85,  86 ;  bust  of,  87,  88 ;  statue  of,  99. 
Charles  the  Bold,  monuments  to  the  memoiT 

of,  L  24. 

1,  bible  of,  i.  320. 

■■  II.  selk  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.  i. 

13  ;  prediction  respecting,  137. 
■  IV.  Emperor,  i.  161. 

-^-«—  X.  presentation  to,  ii.  672* 
■       of  Luzembourgh,  i.  160. 

Theodore,  Elector  P^datine,  i. 


125. 
Charlottenburgh,  statue  at,  i.  254 ;  park  of, 

i.  325,  326.  329. 
Chaudet's  statue  of  Bonaparte,  ii.  140. 
Chavel,  town  of,  ii.  516 ;  Jews  of,  517. 
Chemnitz,  fossil  oak  of,  ii.  620. 
Chesterfieldian  manners,  i.  219. 
China  manufactory,  near  St*  Peterabarrii,  ii^ 

312. 
Chinese  language,  collection  of  BIS.  in,  ii. 

234. 
Cignani  Carlo,  punting  by,  ii.  609. 
Citadel  of  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  420 ;  ii.  91. 
Civilization,  progress  o^  in  Russia,  ii.  •^7 ; 

in  England,  428. 
Clark,  Mr.  ii.  313. 
Clarke's  account  of  Russia,  i.  2. 
Claras,  Dr.  i.  239. 
CUne,  Mr.  ii.  660. 
Clock,  musical,  i.  523. 
— — — ,  curious,  i.  529. 
'Clubs,  modem,  obseivationson,  i.  167, 

,  of  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  364. 

Coach-making  at  Brussels,  i.  79.- 
Coachman,  Russian,  costnne  of  a,  i. 
CobUntz,  steam-packet  to,  i.  1 15 ; 

of,  127.  Hdtel  de  Treves,  ib. ; 
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in  lionoiir  of  Nftptdeon,  1Mb    Thestrs  at, 
ibw    Amaranee  of,  129*    FortUktalmM, 
130.    Bridge  of  boats,  ib. 
Cobley,  General,  particolan  nBspecting,  i. 

Codrington,  Sir  E.  ii.  17 ;  order  of  St  George 
conferred  on,  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  18. 

Coin  of  Flanders,  i.  76  ;  Pmssian,  i.  102. 

Coins  of  Rassia,  ii.  322. 

Coldft,  remarks  on,  i.  483. 

Colleges  of  Government,  at  St.  Petsrsbargh, 
ii.83. 

Cologne,  town  of,  i.  81 ;  road  from  Jafi^g  to, 
103;  account  of,  106  ;  houses,  ib. ;  streets 
of,  ib  ;  the  cathedral,  107  ;  episcopal  go- 
vernment, 111  ;  church  of  St.  Peter,  112. 

Concert,  curious,  at  Weimar,  i.  206. 

Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  82.  99, 100, 
101.  119.  142. 

at  Vienna,  i.  174. 


CnHa6x,  coloasal,  ii.  577. 
Cnioiiiiioa,  painting  <^  the,  i.  213. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  275. 
Cumming,  Mr.  English  Consul,  ii.  516. 
Cunersdorfe,  forest  of,  i.  252. 
Cures,  miraculous,  ii.  586. 
Cttirency  of  the  Netherlands,  i.  77. 

-of  Russia,  ii.  322 ;  paper,  324, 

Cussac,  Mr.  of  Dublin,  ii.  664. 

Custora-hsuse,  at  St.  Petersburgb,  i.  442 ; 
11.  o03. 

Custrin,  town  of,  i.  333. 

Cyriacsburg,  fortifications  of,  i.  200. 


Congreve,  lines  of,  i.  345- 

,  Sir  W.  n.  5. 

Conitz,  town  of,  i.  338. 

Conrade    of   Hochstoether,    Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  i.  111. 

Constantine,  Grand-duke,  i.  202.  394.  516. 
539  ;  ii.  3.  131  ;  abdication  of,  497  ;  his 
residence  at  Strelna,  492  ;  reviews  the  gar- 
lison  at  Warsaw,  528;  his  person  de- 
scribed, 630 ;  military  character  of,  ib. ; 
domestic  life  of,  531 ;  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  532  ;  inspects  the  military  hos- 
pital, 552. 

Cook,  curious  clock  invented  by,  i*  529. 

Cookery,  Russian,  ii.  357. 

Cooking,  German,  i.  84. 

Copper,  foundry  for  coining,  near  Pern;,  ii. 
150 ;  produce  of  the  Russian  mines  of,  159. 

Corfu,  Island  of,  i.  16,  17. 

Coronation  chair,  i.  85, 86.  I 

Correggio,  ii.  599.  602,  603.  607.  611, 612, 
613. 

Cossack  dance,  ii.  385. 

Conrland,  government  of,  i.  362  ;  statistics 
of,  363 ;  com,  and  contraband  in,  369  ; 
Dalace  of  the  Dukes  of,  371  ;  revenue  of, 
387  ;  posting  in,  ii.  516. 

■  governor  of,  ii.  3  ;  death  of,  ib. ; 
character  of,  ib. 

Court  of  Conscience,  ii.  436. 

■  puppies,  anecdote  of,  i.  175. 
Czanach,  L.^  paintings  by,  ii.  213.  249. 
Crayer,  George  de,  pictures  by,  i.  32. 
Cremer,  M.  an  architect,  i.  89. 
Cretzschman,  Dr.  i.  164. 

Crichton,  Sir  Atexander,  li.  253.  333.  510. 

» ,  Sir  W-  ^ysician  to  the  Emperor 

aad  Empress  of  Russia,  ii.  5.  253. 

Crimea,  the,  ii.  121  ;  governor  of,  147  ;  an- 
tique statue  discovered  in,  164. 

Crodcford,  Mr.  i.  61.  167. 

Cronstadt,  i.  441.  501  ;  ii.  44.  66,  67.  298. 
505. 
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D  Adleberg,  Madame,  ii.  223,  224.  227. 

D  Alopeus,  M.  i.  321,  322. 

Dance  of  Death,  ii.  592. 

Dances,  Russian,  ii..385. 

Daniell,  Mr.  meteorological  essays  of,  i.  479. 

Dtoneker,  Mr.  the  sculptor,  i.  156,  T57. 

324 ;  u.  662. 
Daanesberg,  ridge  of,  ii.  667. 
Darmstadt,  road  from  to  Frankfort,  i.  152  ■ 

duchy  of,  153.  ' 

David,  M.  the  celebrated  French  painter,  i. 

40 ;  death  of,  57.  *^ 

Davoust,  Marshal,  ii.  577. 
Davy,  Sir  H.  i.  318. 
Dawe,  Mr.  i.  516,  517.  534  ;  particulars  re^ 

specting,  535 ;  paintings  by,  ii.  6. 
DeKtzch,  1.244. 
Delvaux,  Laurence,  i.  32. 
D^idoff,  M.  specimen  of  platinum  found  in 

his  mines,  li.  152 ;  produce  of  his  mines, 

156  ;  history  and  origin  of  his  family,  157  ; 

Peter  the  Great's  bounty  to  his  grandfather, 

lb. ;  his  style  of  living,  158  ;  his  death,  ib. 
Demoiselles  Nobles,  college  of,  ii.  31.  221, 

222  ;  system  of  instruction,  ib. ;  expense 

Of,  223. 

Demutt,  the  sculptor,  ii.  140.  143.  186. 
D'Enf^hien,  Duke,  takes  Dunkirk,  i.  13. 
De  Rigny,  Admiral,  ii.   17;  order  of  St. 

Alexander  NevskoY  conferred  on  him,  18. 
Dessau,  Prince  of,  bis  statue^  i.  266. 
Dessein's,  at  Calais,  i.  9. 
Des  Voeux,  Mr.  his  translation  of  Goethe's 

Tasso,  iL  655. 
Dewez,  M.  i.  64. 
D'Harach,  Countess,  i.  330. 
Diamond  treasure,  ii.  624. 
Diderot,  libraiy  of,  i.  538. 
Didot,  F.  a  publisher  at  Paris,  i.  47. 
Diebitch,  Count,  chief  of  the  Etat-Major,  ii. 

7o.  78. 

Diet,  to  be  observed  while  bathino^  i    96 

hall  of  the,  ii.538.  »' '• ''°- 

Dietetics,  codes  of,  i.  220,  221. 
Digestion,  remarks  on,  i.  221. 
Diligences,  Russian,  i.  436, 
Dinglinger,  Messrs.  works  of,  ii.  622. 
Dinners,  Russian,  ii.  366. 
Disbrowe,  Mr.  ii.  201.  334.  346. 
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Dueaaes  incident  to  St.  Petenburgh,  u  484. 

Ditrich,  banished  from  Russia,  ii.  257. 

Dmitrieff,  the  fabulist,  ii.  240. 

Dogs,  stuffedi  ii.  620. 

D'OIenibe,  M.  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academv  of  Fine  Arts,  at  St.  Peters- 
bur^h,  ii.  138.  144 ;  director  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  238 ;  his  life  of  Khemmtier, 
240. 

Polgorouky,  Prince,  ii.  19.  336,  336. 

Dombiach,  cavern  of,  i.  123. 

Donna  del  Lago,  i.  279.  281. 

Dorpat,  i.  383 ;  university  of,  ib. ;  spirit 
amon^  the  students,  385;  the  resort  of 
die  Livonian  noblesse,  386. 

Dosso  Dossi,  Daunting  by,  ii.  618. 

Douanes,  English  and  Hus«an,  i.  365. 

Douaniers,  French,  particulars  respecting, 
i.  14. 

II     '         , Prussian,  i.  80. 

DoubrowdLv,  M. '  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, ii.  236,  236  ;  sale  of  them,  236. 

Dournoff,  Colonel,  ii.  68. 

Dover,  account  of,  i.  6 ;  residence  at,  re- 
commended to  invalids,  6  ;  ceremonies  at 
the  custom-house  of,  361. 

Drachenfels,  or  dragon-rock,  i.  123. 

Dramatic  authors,  encouiagement  to,  ii.  376. 

Dram-drinking,  ii.  414. 

Dresden,  plan  of,  ii.  676.  Colossal  cruci- 
fix, 677.  The  Catholic  church,  578. 
Picturesque  prospect,  679.  Views  of, 
678.  646.  The  Briihl,  679.  Palaces  of 
the  nobility,  680.  Society,  681.  Dr. 
Kreisig,  682.  Dr.  Hahnemann,  686. 
Dr.  Striive,  688.  Artificial  mineral  wa- 
ters, ib.  Professor  Cams,  689.  Frauen 
Kirche  at,  692.  The  dance  of  death,  ib. 
Japanese  palace  at,  694.  Feast  of  the 
bakers  at,  693.  China  of,  696.  Statis- 
tics of,  696.  picture  Gallery,  698 ;  view 
of  it,  699  ;  plan  of  it,  601  ;  Riist  Kam- 
mer  at,  617.  Museum  of  natural  histoiy, 
619.  Residenz  Schloss,  621.  The 
Griine  Gewblbe,  ib.  Opera-house,  626. 
Environs,  627.  631.    Farewell  to,  632. 

Drashky,  representation  of  a,  i.  466 ;  fore  of 
a,  460. 

',  or  sledge-drivers,  ii.  168. 

Drusus,  bridge  of,  i.  136. 

Ducq,  M.  the  painter,  i.  40. 

Duncan,  Mr.  ii.  96. 

Dunkirk,  description  of,  i.  13. 

Duquesnoy,  the  sculptor,  i.  48. 

Durer,  Albert,  engravings  b^,  i.  172. 

Duvemois,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114. 

Dvomick,  duW  of  the,  i.  488. 

Dwarfs,  Polisn,  ii.  656. 

Dwina,  bridge  over  the,  i.  373  ;  freezing  of 
the,  ii.  616. 

Dyer,  machine  by,  ii.  318. 

D^Yorck,  General,  retreat  of,  i.  377. 

Dzondi's  method  of  treating  patients,  ii.  273. 


Eagle,  a  tpripg  at  Wiibaden,  i.  146. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  i.  113 ;  leceipt  for  mak' 
ing,  ib. 

Ecatberinhoff,  establishment  at,  ii.  144. 

Echo,  curious,  i.  131, 132  ;  accounted  for, 
133. 

Eckardsberge,  i.  227.  230. 

Ecoles  Normales,  ii.  217. 

Economical  Society,  at  St.  Peteisboigh,  ii. 
296 ;  vaccination  l^,  ib. 

Education,  state  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  216; 
new  plan  of,  217 ;  promoted  by  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  216,  217  ;  public  Insti- 
tutions for,  218;  private,  219;  of  ladies, 
institutions  for,  220. 

Egyptian  mummies,  i.  313. 

■  museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  309,  310. 

329 ;  at  St.  Petersburgfa,  ii.  128. 

Ehrenber^,  Dr.  i.  299. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  town  of,  i.  130. 

,  fort  of,  i.  136. 

Eisenach,  town  of,  i.  189.  193.  203. 

Ekatherineburgh,  copper-coinage  at,  ii.  97. 
160 ;  gold-sand  abundant  near,  149 ; 
crystal  of  smoky  quartz  found  near,  161. 

Elbing,  town  of,  i.  346. 

Elizabeth,  Empress,  i.  619 ;  old  Arsenal 
begun  in  the  reign  of,  ii.  81,  82  ;  alhided 
to,  106 ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  founded 
by,  138;  donation  of,  190  ;  pain  of  death 
aoolished  by,  439  >  particulars  respecting, 
478. 

'  (consort  of  Alexander 

I.)  house  of,  ii.  22  ;  particulars  reject- 
ing, 476. 

Queen,  letters  of,  ii.  236. 


Elizabethpol,  victory  near,  ii.  26. 

Elster,  river,  i.  242,  243. 

Embackh,  river,  i.  386. 

Eneholm,  M.  ii.  266. 

Enfans  Trouv^s,  Maison  des,  ii.  290 ;  num* 
her  of  children  admitted  annually,  291 ; 
mortality  among  the,  292. 

Engelbert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  i.  111. 

England,  state  of  zoology  in,  i.  298 ;  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in,  ii.  428. 

English  church,  at  St.  Petersburgfa,  ii.  200 ; 
service  at,  ib. 

— —  merchants,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i. 
464,  466. 

Quay,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  417. 


426  ;  view  from  the,  ib. ;  alluded  to,  469. 
601 ;  ii.  64.  138.  146. 

Epaulette,  valuable,  ii.  626. 

Erbach,  hill  of,  ii.  668. 

Erfurt, 'town  of,  i.  189.  198;  account  of, 
200 ;  fortifications,  ib ;  great  .  bell  of, 
201 ;  meeting  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 

.  and  Napoleon  at,  202 ;  road  from  to  Wei- 
mar, 204,  206. 

Erivan,  capture  of,  i.  378  ;  ii.  10.  24.27: 
Te  Deum  sung  on  occasion  of,  203. 

Erpeler  Ley,  a  hill  so  called,  i.  126. 
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Esplanadei  at  Weimar,  i.  217. 

Esquirol,  Professor,  ii.  633. 

Etat-raajor  of  St  Petcrsburgh,  palace  of  the, 
ii.  68  ;  depaitmcnt  of  eeography,  land- 
surveyinff.  &c.  68;  of  lithography,  69 ; 
dep6t  of  maps,  ib. ;  secret  geographical 
cabinet,  70;  mathematical  instnimente, 
71 ;  printing  department,  72  ;  its  Chan- 
ceUene,  73 ;  Kbraiy,  73  ;  the  war-game, 
74  ;  Incombustible  Hall,  76 ;  dormito- 
ries and  refectories,  77;  expenses,  reve- 
nues, and  attributes,  77,  78. 

£aler,  ii.  106  ;  his  legacy  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  108. 

Eversmann,  Dr.  i.  299,  . 

Exchange,  Imperial,  at  St,  Petersburgh,  i. 

421.  442;  ii.  297;  view  of  it,  298; 
laying  the  foundation-stone,  299;  new 
warehouses,  ^K). 

Eyes,  infirmary  for  the  diseases  o^  ii.  294 ; 
donations  to,  ib. 

V'^f  Baron  de,  i.  15.  65. 

Faber,  Colonel,  defends  the  fort  of  Ehren- 

breitstein,  i.  136. 
Fagel,  General,  i.  64. 
Fa&,  at  Frankfort,  L  170. 
Falconet,  his  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  i. 

422,  423. 
Falk,u.ll3.  114.  126. 

Fanshawe,  General,  u.  628, 529. 632.  650. 

565  ;.his  death,  533. 
Farinas,  account  of  the  three,  i.  112. 
Farquhar,  Sir  W.  il.  660. 
Farrentrass,  Professor,  i.  163. 
Federated  Princes  of  the  Rhine,  i.  140. 
Federation  of  the  Germanic  States,  i.  152. 
Fcrber,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 
Fenroe,  island  of,  i.  403. 
Field  sports,  Russian,  ii.  391. 
Figaro,  of  Mozart,  i.  171. 
Fine  Arts,  sUte  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  68 ;  at 

Frankfort,  172. 
Finland,  granite  from,  ii.  185.   196;  gulf 

of,  i  392,  393.  395.  403,  404. 
Fire,  measures  against,  ii.  449.        ..    , ,  ^ 
Fischer,  Professor,    the   botanist,  ii.  116. 

167. 
Fish-markets,  floating,  ii.  403. 
Fleischer,  Ernst,  of  Leipsig,  i.  237. 
Flogging  in  the  British  navy,  ii.  442. 
Flora,  Festivals  of,  i.  39. 
Florio,  the  physician,  ii.  550.  652. 
Foetus,  remarkable,  i.  224,  225. 
Fontana,  the  architect,  ii.  196. 
Fontanka,  the,  i.  416,  417.  429.  542 ;  u. 

227. 
Foreigners,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  466. 
Fort  Frederick  William,  i.  130. 
Fortifications  at  Coblentz,  i.  130. 
Fossil  oak  of  Chemnitz,  ii.  620. 
Foundlings'  school,  account  of,  ii.  489. 
Fountain  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  99. 


Fountains  at  Brussels,  i.  47 ;  description  of 
a  singular  one,  ib. 

Friihn,  ii.  115.  146. 

France,  aspect  of  the  country,  i.  12. 

Frankfort,  city  of,  i.  66.  135  ;  steam-packet 
to,  115 ;  ^te  of,  148  ;  situation  of,  150  ; 
plan  of,  lb. ;  advantages  of,  151 ;  new 
constitution  of,  162  ;  old  stone  bridge, 
ib.;  population,  153;  appearance,  ib.; 
streets,  ib. ;  public  buildings,  ib. ;  gate  of 
the  Obermein,  and  view  of  it,  154;  mo- 
dem gates,  ib. ;  the  Zeil,  ib.;  view  of  the 
Romerberger,  155 ;  handsome  villas,  ib. ; 
commerce  of,  156;  taking  of,  in  1792, 
159  ;  Pfarrthurm,  ib. ;  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  160.  The  Romer,  ib. ;  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  ib. ;  i>ublic  libra- 
ry, 161 ;  Museum  of  natural  history,  163 ; 
hospitals,  ib. ;  Academy  of  medicine,  164 ; 
scientific  societies,  164,  165;  savings' 
bank,  ib. ;  Casino,  or  Club,  166 ;  booksel- 
leiB,  168, 169 ;  fairof,  170 ;  theatre,  171  ; 
Staedel's  institute,  172;  fine  arts  and  na- 
tive industry,  ib.;  Jews,  173,  174;  Rus- 
sian minister,  ib. ;  family  of  Prinoe  Mo- 
rozzo,  176;  state  of  society,  177 ;  climate^ 
178;  physicians,  179;  trade  in  Rhenish 
wines,  180;  environs,  185. 

Frauenburgh,  town  of,  i.  346.  365. 

Fraunhofcr's  telescopes,  i.  383. 

Frauen  Kirche,  at  Dresden,  ii.  592.  699. 

Frederic  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  i* 
27. 

I.,  particulars  respecting,  i.  85, 109 


Frederic-William  II.  i.  159.  319. 

III.  i.  32  ;  improvements 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  93 ;  porUait  of,  100 ; 
founds  the  Umversity  of  Bonn,  119  ;  cha- 
racter of,  140.  328 ;  his  popularity,  283 ; 
purchases  the  collection  of  Signor  Passa- 
kuxiua,  316 ;  mausoleum  erected  by  to  the 
late  queen,  325. 

steam-packet,  i.  115» 


the  Great,  his  residence  at  Potsdam., 

i.  262 ;  particulars  respecting,  ib. ;  royal 
chateau  of,  267, 268 ;  alluded  to,  256. 332. 
343 ;  ii.  595. 

of  Schoenberg,  i.  134. 


Frederick's  Cord,  colony  at,  i.  76» 
Freeling,  Sir  F.  ii.  85. 
Freidel^rg,  town  of,  i.  335. 
French  church,  at  Berlin,  i.  263  ;  view  of  it» 
264.  .      . 

language,  well  understood  in  the 

Netherlands,  u  46. 

..  Theatre,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  373. 
—  wines,  preferred  to  Rhenish,  i.  176. 


Friedricks,  General,  death  of,  ii.  470. 
Froriep,  Dr.  i.  224,  225. 231  ;  ii.  651.  657. 
Fruit,  cheap  at  Brussels,  i.  79. 
Fulda,  canons  of,  i.  142 ;   account  of  the 

town,  192 ;  road  from  to  Weimar,  202, 

203. 
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Fulda  nver»  i.  192. 

Funeral  ceremonies,  in  Rnssia,  ii*  210. 
Funk,  Madame,  ii.  374. 
Fumes,  partieulmn  respecting,  i.  1&. 
Furs,  price  of,  ii-  420. 

Fuss,  P.  H.  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
science,  ii.  108. 

Ganrine,  Prince,  ii.  377. 

Galiani,  Abb^,  Itbiaiy  of,  L  536. 

GaHgnani,  Signor,  i.  47. 

Galitzine,  Prince,  post^master-general,  ii. 
84.  341. 

Gall,  doctrine  of;  i.  292,  908. 

Galloway,  Mr.  the  surgeon,  ii.  255. 

Gambling,  practice  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  61  ;  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe.  90. 

Game  laws,  in  Russia,  ii.  394. 

Gangaaelli,  Pope,  i.  431. 

Gamerin,  Mademoiselle,  her  attempted  as- 
cent in  a  balloon,  i.  101. 

Gass,  medals  of  the  Russian  soveieigns  by, 
ii.  127. 

Gatchina,  ii.  488,  489 ;  imperial  residence 
of,  490. 

Gayre,  Prince  de,  i.  36.  64. 

Geissen,  university  of,  i.  164- 

Gelnbausen,  town  of,  i.  190. 

Oenevese,  preciseaess  of  the,  i.  148. 

George  IV.  steam-packet,  i.  438,  439. 

German  acting,  i.  282. 

beds,  1.  245,  246. 

■  composers,  i.  287. 

■  ■  cooking,  i.  84. 

■  language,  reroarics  on,  i.  286. 
—  posting,  i.  103. 

^^—  stomachs,  i.  220. 

Germany,  works  on  the  history  of,  i.  161. 
207  \  roads  of,  187  ;  houses  ia,  189 ; 
great  map  of,  223 ;  campaigns  in,  228  ; 
literature  of,  236;  state  of  painting  in, 
322. 

Gertrude  6f  Lilienstein,  sloryef,  i.  123. 

Ghent,  town  of,  i.  27  ;  central  house  of  cor- 
rection at,  27  ;  plan  of  it,  28  ;  cathedral  of 
St.  Bavon,  31  ;  view  of  it,  33  ;  belfry  at, 
ib. ;  new  university,  ib. ;  portico  of  it, 
34.  Botanic  garden,  88.  Botanical  and 
horticultural  society,  ib.  Festivals  of 
Flora,  39.  Society  of  fine  arte,  40.  New 
canals  near,  and  steam  navigation,  41. 

Gibbs,  Mr.,  the  surgeon,  ii.  255. 

Giraffe,  caricature  of  a,  i.  46. 

Gmelin,  iu  113,114.  126. 

Gnieditch,  pension  granted  to,  ii.  239. 

Godecharles,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  i.  40. 
53. 

Godfrey  de  Hohenloe,  i.  342. 

Goethe,  Werther  of,  i.  189 ;  his  cottage  at 
Weimar,  210  ;  his  wife,  216 ;  view  of  his 
lipase,  iL  653  ;  his  person  described,  654  ; 
his  opinion  of  Engush  translations  of  bis 
works,  655,  656;  of  Kant's  philosophy, 


\  657  ;  aecular  medal  ia  honour  of,  fi6i| 
letter  of  the  Gnad-duke  of  Weimar  lo, 
669;  other  tianslations  of  his  works,  iL 
656. 

Goethe,  Madame,  ii-  651-  654» 

Gold,  method  of  parifying  and  smelting,  at 
fib  Petershuigh,  iL  98 ;  proportion  of  sliqy, 
94  ;  mines  of^  150 ;  ^lecimens  of,  152 ; 
produce  of  the  Russian  mines,  156.  159. 

Golden  Fleece,  ohapel  of  the,  L  24  ;  order 
of  founded,  25. 

Goldfus,  Professor,  i.  122. 

GoMschmidt,  Isaac,  the  money-chai^er,  i. 
102. 

Golubetz,  a  Russian  dance,  ii.  38& 

Gondoliers,  Russian,  ii.  396. 

Gorenki,  ii.  126.  174. 

Gosselin,  M.,  a  publisher  at  Paris,  i.  46. 

Gossmann,  his  performance  of  Kiu^  Lear»  L 
282,283.288. 

GostinoV  Dvor,  or  Russian  shops,  ii.  417. 

Gotha,  town  of,  L  189.  194 ;  public  build- 
ings, 197 ;  cabinets  at,  ib. ;  observatory, 
198;  literature,  199;  newspapers,  ib.; 
almanack,  ib. ;  Napoleon  at,  ib.  ;  couaby 
between  and  Eisenach,  203  ;  road  firoai  to 
Erfurt,  ib. 

Gbthe,  a  sculptor,  L  324. 

Gottingen,  University  of,  i.  290. 

Gottorp,  road  map  by,  ii.  71. 

— — ,  globe,  the,  li.  117. 

Gouroff,  M.  de,  ii.  214. 

Government  Palace,  at  Warsaw,  ii.  541 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. 

Graeffe,  Professar,  i.  291.  301. 305  ;  iL  115. 
118.  127,  128. 

Granite  quay,  St.  Petersbur^h,  ii.  146. 

Granville,  Dr.,  his  interview  with  Hh£»- 
land,  i.  307;  Russian  passport  of,  440; 
his  public  lecture  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ii.  132 ;  secular  medal  conferred 
on,  and  made  a  member,  133 ;  presented 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  332;  to  the 
Empress-mother,  335 ;  suggests  to  the 
Empress-mother  the  foundation  of  an  hos- 
pital for  children,  337  ;  his  opinion  of  her 
institutions,  ib. ;  presented  to  the  reigaii^ 
Empress,  5i99 ;  to  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
stantine,  529 ;  use  of  prussic  acid  intro- 
duced into  England  l^,  552 ;  his  inler- 
viewwith  Meckel,  638  ;  with  Goethe, 654 ; 
with  Soemmerrinff,  660;  presented  ta 
Charles  X.,  671 ;  his  return  to  EagUad, 
672. 

Gravelines,  account  of,  i.  12. 

Greece,  state  of  afiairs  in,  L  17. 

Greek  church,  in  Russia,  ii.  176;  its  hie- 
rarchy, 177 ;  its  clergy,  178 ;  their  cos- 
tume, 180  ;  their  education,  ib. ;  eoastita- 
tion  of  its  synod,  181 ;  preaching  encou- 
raged by,  ib. ;  number  A  ecdesaastics  be- 
longing to,  182  ;  eemce  of,  202  ;  festivab, 
203 ;  marriage  ceronoay  oC  205. 
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Greek  churcbeB,  at  St.  Petoibiugh,  i.  ^8. 

rites,  ceiemonies  of  the,  i.  110. 

tngedians,  view  of  tkeir  merits*  ii.  108. 

Greeks,  massacre  of,  i.  177. 

Greigfa,  Admiral,  i.  376. 

Grein,  Hermann,  intrepidity  <^,  i.  111. 

GxeitBch,  Professor,  his  Russian  grammar, 
ii.  216;  lectures  on  the  Russian  langui^e, 
217  j  eiditor  of  a  Russian  journal,  243, 
244. 

Grimm,  Baron,  particulars  respecting,  i.  198. 

Griine,  Gewblbe,  the,  ii.  621. 

Guarenghi,  i.  422.  520.  531 ;  deugD  of  a 
trimnphsd  arch  bv,  ii.  143 ;  building  of 
the  Communaut^  des  DemoiseUes  Nobles, 
erected  by,  222.  224 ;  church  erected  by, 
478. 

Giildenstiidt,  the  botanist,  ii.  1 14. 

G«n,  remaikable,  ii.  82. 

Giinther,  of  Schwarsbonig,  monument  of,  i. 
160. 

Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  death  ef,  i.  232. 

Gnttenburg,  statue  of,  ii.  666. 

Hahnemann,  Dr.  system  of,  u.  584,  585 ; 

his  miraculous  cures,  586. 
Hamilton,  W.  R.  i.  318. 
Hams,  musical  secretaire  of,  i.  524. 
Hanau,  town  of,  i.  151.  188,  189. 
Hardenberg,  Prince,  i.  119.  142. 
Harder,  Dr.  \he  physician,  ii.  253. 
Hare  and  ThirlwaU,  Messrs.,  their  transla- 
tion of  a  work  of  Professor  Niebuhr's,  i. 

120* 
Harrison,  Mr.  sale  of  his  pictures,  ii.  136. 
Hasper,  Dr.  a  physician  at  Leipsig,  i.  239. 
Hassel,  Dr.  a  statistical  writer,  i.  222,  228. 
Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  said  to  have 

been  devoured  oy  mice,  i.  137. 
Havel,  stream  of  the,  i.  256.  317. 
Heartburn,  how  to  obtain  it,  i.  84. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  i.  164. 
HeimbuTZ,  ruins  oi,  i.  134. 
Heime,  Professor,  i.  305. 
Helena  Paulowna,  Grand-duchess^  illness  of, 

ii.  36  i  her  donation  to  the  Infirmaiy  for 

diseases  of  the  eyes,  294. 
Hellwig,  J.  C.  L.,  war-game  invented  by, 

ii.  75. 
Henry,  Col.  experiments  of,  i.  416. 
Albert,  Prince  of  Prussia,  i.  299. 

331. 
Herder,   the  philosopher,  i.  213;   ii.  653. 

658. 
Herheoulidreff,  Prince,  i.  426. 
Hermann,  Professor,  i.  240;  ii.  109.  114. 

289 ;  his  tables  for  teaching  history,  223. 
Hermitage,    Grand  et  PeUt,  i.  419.  520 ; 

plan  of  the,  ib. ;  picture  galleries  of,  521; 

view  of  the  theatre  of  the,  531 ;  allusion 

to,  ii.  374. 

^ the,  ii.  501. 

Henchel,  Sir  W.i.  384 ;  telescope  of,  iL  106. 


Hess,  Mr.  a  Geiraan  arohitect,  i.  162. 
Hesse,  Duchy  of,  i.  153. 

Duke  of,  i.  193. 

Hessian  troops^  monument  in  menuuy  of, 

i.  159. 
Heyne,  Professor,  i.  291. 
Hildegande,  ston^  of,  i.  124. 
Hitron,    Gen.  friendship  of  the   Emperor 

Alexander  to,  ii.  1 66 ;  anecdote  o^,  ib. ;  his 

influence  over  the  Grand  Duke  Constaa* 

tine,  167. 
Hoffman,  M.  a  bookseller  at  Weimar,  i. 

206. 
— — ^  Professor,  ii.  126. 
Hog,  English  Magazine,  ii.  418. 
Holy  Synod,   the,   i.   471;    ii.   455.   467. 

469. 
Trinity  Church  at  St.  Petersburgh, 

iis  188. 
Holzhausen,  Prophet,  remains  of,  i.  137; 

prediction  of,    ib. ;    his    interview    with 

Charles  II.  ib. 
Hombourg,  town  of,  ii.  668. 
Homeopathic  Medicine,  ii.  584. 
H6pital  du  St.  Esprit,  at  Frankfort,  i.  163. 
Horn,  Professor,  i.  305. 
Hoise-races,  Russian,  ii.  394. 
Hospitals,  at  Brussels,  i.  62. 

at  Berlin,  i.  302,  303. 

— — '  civil,  at  St.  Petersbur|^h-— Obou- 

choff,   ii.   276;  Ivanoff,   282;  Kalinkin, 

ib. ;  the  Bogodelnia,  283;   des  Pauvres 

Malades,  ib. ;  mortality  in,  289. 

military,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii. 


271 ;  Pedestri6,  ib. ;  for  the  regiments  of 
foot  and  horse  guards,  275;  the  artillery, 
277. 

at  Warsaw,  ii.  550. 


Hdtel  des  Mines,  ii.  147 ;  great  conference 
hall,  148;  native  minerals,  149;  mode  of 
instructing  the  students,  154;  dormitories 
and  infirmaiy,  155;  yearly  produce  of  the* 
gold  and  platina  mines,  156,  157. 

-^—  du  G^nie,   ii.  79 ;  qualification  for 
admission  into,  80. 

Hot-springs,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  93. 

Houghton,  collection  of,  i.  528. 

Houses,  Russian,  temperature  in,  i.  486. 

Hiifeland,  Professor,  i.  291.  301 ;  particulars 
respecting,    306;    works    of,   307;    his' 
opinion  of   phrenology,  ib. ;   joumi&I  of 
medicine  edited  by,  319;  alluded  to,  ii. 
692. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  i.  316,  317,  318. 

Hume's  History  of  England,  ii.  428. 

Hummel,  the  piano-forte  player,  i.  212. 

Hunting-music,  ii.  384. 

Ice-hills,  diversion  of  the,  il.  386*. 
Ijorsk,  copper  coinage  at,  iL  97. 
Iliad,  Russian  translation  ef,  ii.  239. 
Illumination,  public,  at  St.  Petersbaigh,  ii. 
445. 
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Ilm,  river,  i.  206.  207,  209;  valley  of  the, 
210;  couneoftfae,  227. 

Imperatrice  Alexandra.,  a  74  gun  ship, 
launch  of,  ii.  66. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences. 

'  or  Winter  Palace,  at  St  Peters- 

burgh,  i.  403.  419.  511. 

Indigestion,  remarks  on,  i.  221. 

Industrie  Comptoir,  at  Weimar,  i.  222. 

Insects,  anatomy  of,  ii.  639. 

Inundation  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1824,  t. 
606. 

Invalids,  advice  to,  i.  6.  11.  96.  98;  jour- 
ney along  the  Rhine  recommended  to, 
117. 

Iron,  native,  immense  mass  of,  ii.  122 ;  piQo- 
duce  of  the  Russian  mines  of,  169. 

Isaac  Bridge,  at  St.  Petersbuigh,  i.  413. 
416.  419.  422.  473.  600.  521 ;  view  of  it, 
ii.  197. 

— —  square,  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  66.  84. 

Isakoff,  Colonel,  ship  built  by,  ii.  66. 

Isenbourg,  villase  o^  i.  186. 

ISToetchick,  or  (uiver,  i.  469. 

Ivangorod,  fortress  of,  i.  394. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
ii.  203. 

—  Vassilievitch,  Emperor,  ii.  82. 

IvanoffHospiUl,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  282. 

Ivanoff*s  crystal  bedstead,  ii.  311. 

Jacob's  Thur,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  i.  83. 

Jagellon,  King  of  Poland,  i.  342. 

Jagouchinsky,  Paul  Ivanovitch,  Attorney- 
general,  ii.  101. 

Jansenism,  doctrine  of,  i.  67. 

Jansenius,  tower  of,  i.  67 ;  view  of  it,  68. 

Janssens,  painting  by,  i.  56. 

Japanese  ralace,  at  Dresden,  ii.  594. 

Jews,  persecution  of,  at  Brussels,  i.  69,  60 ; 
account  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  173 ;  at  Po- 
langen,  369;  in  Poland,  ii.  617,  618. 
663. 

Johannisberg,  i.  142;  wine  of,  ib.  176; 
cellars  of,  142. 180. 

John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  i.  231. 

Joliffe  and  Banks,  Messrs.  i.  437. 

Jones,  Captain,  travels  of,  ii.  35.  44.  316. 
322.  356.  606;  error  of,  in  his  account  of 
St  Petersburgh,  199. 

,  Colond,  Aidnle-Camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  i.  23. 

Josephowitch,  the  Russian  General,  anec- 
dote of,  i.  128. 

Joukovsky,  M.  particulars  respecting,  i.  390 ; 
ii.  7.  12;  poetical  works  of,  241. 

Jiigel,  Charles,  a  bookseller  at  Frankfort, 
i.  168. 

Juliers,  road  from  to  Cologne,  L  103. 

Jumping  board,  the,  ii.  388. 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  by  Schiller,  i.  241. 


Kaiser,  Dr.  remaiks  on,  ii.  281. 
Kakorinev,  the  architect,  ii.  138. 
Kalinkin  Honatal.   at  St 

282. 

Kalisz,  roads  to,  ii.  665 ;  tofwn  of,  567. 
KammenoV,  island  of,  ii.  506« 
Kamtchatka,  ii.  53.  GO.  121. 
Kant  monument  to,  i.  348  ;  phikMcrafay  oC 

349;  ii.  657.    Exertions  of  Mr.  H  iignsB 

to  promote  it,  658. 
Kaimmsin,  liberality  of  the  Empenr  Nidnfar 

to,  ii.  24.  239;  his   history  of  Russia, 

217;  death  of,  239. 
Kauffinann,  Angelica,  portnit  by.  i.  210. 
Kasan,  Church  of  our  Lsbdy  of,  view  id,  ii. 

183;  ground  plan  of,  IS4;   military  tie- 

fhies,  &c.  at,  185;  KutuaolTs  tomb  si, 
86;  Platoff's  donation  of  silver  pble  ta^ 

ib. ;  religious  services  perfanned  at,  203 
Kean,  str&ing  imitation  of,  i.  129 
Kenrig,  river,  i.  188. 203 
Kepler,  MSS.  of,  ii.  106 
Khemnitzer,  the  fabulist,  ii.  240 
Kibitka,  the,  i.  435 
King,  Dr.  ii.  178 ;  extract  tram  his  woik, 

206 
King  Lear,  German  repreaentation  of,  L  282 
King's  Palace,  at  Bruuels,  i.  49 ;  view  of  k, 

50 
Kineston,  Duchess  of,  villa  of,  i.  392 
Kitchener,  Dr.  i.  10.  176 
Klopp,  tower  of  the,  i.  136 
Klopstock,  particulars  respectii^,  i.  230 
Klug,  Professor,  i.  240 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  palace  of,  si 

Sachsenhausen,  i.  173;   at  Marienbaig. 

342 
Knot,  the  celebrated,  iL  624 
Knout  inffictionof  the,  ii.  441,  442 
Kochbrunnen,  a  mineral  spring,  i.  146 
Koehler,  M.  particulara  respecting,  i.  536 
Kokovine,  M.  ii.  144 
Kolpinskoi  Zavod,  near  St  Pelersbajrrii,  a. 

322 
Koljrvan,  silver  mines  of,  ii.  190 
Konigsberg,  university  of,  i.  292  ;  town  d, 

340.347.    The  Strand,  350.     New  rasd 

from  to  Ri^,  368 
Kbnigstein,  view  of  the  fortress  of,  ii.  632 
Kosen,  defile  of,  i.  227,  228.  230.  271 
Kosloff,  pension  granteid  to,  ii.  239 
Kotchoubey,  Count,  ii.  19. 40.  92.  342 
Kotzebue,  play  of,  i.  231 
Kouliben,  talents  of,  i.  415 
Kourakine,  Prince,  i.  508 ;  ii.  287 
Kousoff,  monument  to,  ii.  193 
Kovno,  ii.  518,  519,  620,  521. 
Kozlovsky,  statue  by,  ii.  164 ;  priie  gained 

by,  for  his  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ib 
Kreisig,  Dr.  account  of,  ii.  682 ;  his  opinioa 

of  tne  circulation  of  the  blood,  ib. ;  al- 
luded to,  633 
Krempien,  Madame,  ii.  232 
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Krtttibeig,  catecombtf  of,  i.  123 

Kiiloff,  monument  by,  ii.  194 

^-^-*  the  Ubnrian,    ii.  234;  his  fables, 

234.240 
Knisenstem,  Admiral,  ii.  115 
JCuckowaki,  Dr.  ii.  650,  551 
Kiihlweir,  Dr.  ii.  291 
Knlatchnoi  Boy,  (fist-fight,)  ii.  389 
Kummer,  C.  W.  i.  324 
Kupen,  village  of,  i.  394;  Imperial  palace 

near,  ib. 
Kuisaal,  at  Wisbaden,  described,  i.  146 
Kntusoff,  General,  (the  Great)  i.  174.  516  ; 

tomb  of,  u.  186 ;  honour  paid  to  him  by  the 

£mperor  Alexander,  ib. ;  created  Prince 

of  &nolensko,  ib. 
I  (present  Governor-General 

of  St.  Petersburgh)  ii.  5.  451 
JCvass,  manner  of  making,  ii.  413 

Labanoff,  Prince,  palace  of,  L  419 ;  ii.  353. 
Labiau,  road  to,  i.  351. 
La  Charite,  hospital  of^  at  Berlin,  i.  303. 
La  Chartreuse,  fortifications  on  the  height  of, 

i.  130. 
Lacquais  de  place,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i. 

450  ;  their  rogueiy,  451. 
Ladoga  lake,  i.  404.  411.  413.  499. 
Laeken,  loyal  residence  at,  i.  66. 
La  Grosse  Tour,  persons  burnt  alive  at,  i.  59. 
Lampi,  portraits  by,  i.  525,  526. 
Lamsdorff,  General,  tutor  to  th^  Emperor, 

ii.  3  ;  death  of,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib* 
Landes   Industrie   Comptoir,   at    Weimar, 

i.  222. 
Landsberg,  town  of,  i.  333. 335. 
Langsdom,  the  naturalist,  ii.  115. 121. 
Lanthier,  M.  teacher  of  anatomy,  i.  67. 
Laplace,  the  celebrated,  ii.  1 19. 
Larks,  Leipsig,  i.  238. 
Laudanum,  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness,  i.  8. 
Laval,  Count,  palace  of,  i.  426 ;  ii.  137  ; 

his  collection  of  paintings,  136  ;  allusions 

to,  132.  243. 
Law,  state  of  the,  in  Russia,  ii.  432  ;  courts 

of,  433. 
— - —  the  financier,  coirespondence  of  Peter 

the  Great  with,  ii.  309. 

Rev.  E.  ii.  200. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  {wrtraits  by,  i*  99* 

Laxmann,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 

Larienki,  account  of,  ii.  546. 

Leach,  Dr.  ii.  639. 

Leake,  Colonel,  i..3l8. 

Le  Brun,  Charles,  designs  of,  i.  56. 

-"  Madame,  i*  526. 
Ledebuhr,   Professor,  some  account  of,  i« 

384,  385. 
Leibnitz,  birth  of,  i.  319. 
Ldghton,  Dr.,  physician  to  the  Empress  of 

Russia,  ii.  254.  259.  333  ;  oiden  of  St. 

Vladimir  and  St.  Anne  conferred  on,  265 ; 

alluuon  to,  505. 


Leigmtz,  Princess  ol^  i«  330. 

Leipsig,  coalition  at,  i.  119  ;  bookselleis  of, 
169.  235  ;  battle  of,  200.  232  ;  plan  of, 
233 ;  view  of  the  Markt  Platz,  234 ;  fiair 
at,  235 ;  utini  and  roap-sdlers,  237  ; 
larks  of,  238 ;  inns,  ib. ;  University 
of,  239,  240;  observatory  at,  ib. ; 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  241 ;  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of,  242  ;  return  to,  ii. 
635. 

Lens,  Count  de,  i.  36. 

Leopard,  representation  of  a,  i.  157. 

Lerma,  Duchess  of,  skull  of,  u.  664. 

Levitsky,  the  painter,  ii.  164. 

,  Maaemoiselle,  ii.  232. 

Libau,  curious  adventure  at,  i.  523. 

Libraiy,  at  Frankfort,  i.  161. 

■^'  ,  public,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  233  ; 
number  of  Russian  works  in,  234 ;  MS. 
letten  of  Sovereigns  in,  235. 

Lichtenstein,  Professor,  u  288.  291,  292. 
295.  317. 

Liebfrau,  Church  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  i.  155. 

Liese,  town  of,  i.  70,  71 ;  Old  Citadel,  ib. ; 
1  own-hall,  ib. ;  University,  71.  73  ;  lee* 
tures  delivered  by  the  professors  of  the 
University,  74^ 

Lieven,  Prince  de,  i.  44  ;  ii.  45.  496. 

^-.- — ,  Princess,  ii.  221. 

Lilienstein,  the,  ii.  632. 

Limburg,  i.  80 ;  marble  of,  145. 

Linden  Walk,  at  Berlin,  i.  269.  272. 

Lion,  curious  circumstance  respecting  a, 
i.  111. 

Lisle,  Count  de,  i.  366. 

Literature  in  Russia,  improved  state  of,  Ii* 
239 ;  progress  of  poetiy,  iU ;  dramatic, 
242 ;  periodical,  243. 

Lithography,  society  for  the  encouragement 
of,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  145. 

Litta,  Count,  ii.  129. 

Livonia,  agriculture  in,i.  381,  382;  nobility 
of,  386  ;  revenue  of,  387. 

Lombard,  the,  ii.  31.  84.  292.  327. 

Lomonossoff,  ii.  106.  164.  111.  239;  auto- 
graph of,  165  ;  monument  of,  194. 

London  Mechanics'  Institution,  i.  73. 

— —  panorama  of,  i.  430. 

—  University,  i.  37  ;  hints  to,  295  ; 
treaty  with  Professor  Meckel,  ii.  646  ; 
Soemmering,  662. 

Lvof,  Colonel,  ii.  380. 

Lossenko,  historical  pictures  of,  ii.  140 ; 
remarks  on  his  works,  163. 

Lottery,  new,  at  Brussels,  i.  60. 

Ticket,  play  of,  i.  171. 

Louis  XIII.  alluded  to,  i.  109. 

XIV.  MSS.  of,  ii.  235. 

XV.  present  of,  i.  48. 
XVIlI.  his  residence  at  Mittau,  u 

366. 
Louisia,  Queen  of  Prussia,  i.  254 ;  monu- 
ment to,  325  ;  character  of,  327. 
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LoQubeig,  a  hill  Mar  Aix  la  Chapelia,  i.  97. 

160. 
Louiie,  Mademoiaalley  ii.  207. 
LouTain,  caaal  of,  i.  66 ;  mta  of,  il>. ;  Uni- 

▼«nity    at,    67 ;    Hdtei  de  ViUe,    ib. ; 

Tower  of  Janaenius,  ib.  ;  view  of  it,  68  ; 

climate,  69 ;  population,  ib.  ;  univenity 

at,  73. 
Louvie,  atParii,  I  32. 112.  167.  630^ 
Lovicz,  town  of,  ii.  566. 
Lowicz,  Princess  of,  ii.  531. 
Lunatic  asylum,  at  Sonnemtetn,  view  of  it, 

ii.  633. 
Lurley,  virgin  of,  i.  131 ;  echo  of,  133. 
Luther,  Martin,  portrait  of,  i.  162  ;  hk  eon- 

cealment  at  Wartenburg,   193 ;   alinded 

to,  213.  320  ;  particulars  respecting,  246 ; 

statue  of,  247  ;  inscription  to  hia  menmy, 

248  ;  chamber  of,  250. 
Lutheran  church  service,  i.  214. 
■  ■'  '  churches,  at  St.  Petenbwgh,  ii. 

200. 
Liitzen,  battle  of,  i.  2311,  933.  271. 
Lyall,  Dr.  his  account  of  Russia,  i.  2« 
Lying-in  institution,  at  Berlin,  L  301';  at 

St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  293. 
Lys  river,  i.  33.  38. 

Maddox,  John,  i.  314. 

Masi,  remains  of  the  three,  i.  109. 

Malachite,  colossal  specimen  of^  ii.  162. 

Malte-Bnin,  his  division  of  Europe,  i.  54. 

Mammoth,  skeleton  of  the,  ii.  122. 

Marble  psilace,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  420. 
539. 

Marshal  de  la  Noblesse,  ii.  434. 

Itfaria  Feodorovma,  the  empress-mother,  i. 
463.  610.  513  ;  ii.  3  ;  account  of,  27  ; 
institutions  founded  and  patronised  by,  30 ; 
her  designs  for  medals,  32 ;  her  talent  in 
the  art  of  turning,  ib. ;  her  death,  33 ;  her 
household,  37  ;  attends  the  secular  anni- 
versary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  129  ; 
medals  presented  to,  130  ;  her  institutions 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  220  ; 
Hdpital  des  Pauvres,  suggested  by,  283  ; 
her  institutions  for  the  widows  of  officers, 
287  ;  her  personal  attention  to  charitable 
establishments,  288  ;  superintends  the 
Maison  des  Enfans  Trouves,  290  ;  lying- 
in  institution  supported  by,  293  ;  her  do- 
nation to  the  innrmary  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  294 ;  her  provision  for  foundlings, 
319  ;  Dr.  Granville  presented  to,  335  ; 
her  person,  341  ;  imperial  apartments  at 
T2arbco-9elo,  481  ;  Paulowsky,  country 
residence  of,  486 ;  her  establishments, 
488. 
Maria  Nicholajevna,  Grand-duchess,  ii.  7. 
mm^m.-  Paulona,  GiandKluchess,  i.  207. 
~  Theresa,  Empress,  i.  28. 
Manenburg,  road  to,  i.  340  ;  castle  of,  341 ; 


siege  of,  842;    takm  yiMWifai  of  hf 

King  Cassimir,  343 
Marie^  basaar,  at  MThnaw,  ii.  542 
Markets,  Russian,  ii.  398. 
Markobriinn,  cold  spring  at,  i.  1^ 

Markt  Platz,  at  Leipsig,  view  of  k,  i.234. 
242 

Marktschiflea,  on  the  Rhine,  i.  114 

Marly,  near  St.  Petersborgfa,  read  to,  ii.  502 ; 
account  of,  503 

Marriage  ceremony  in  Rassia,  deacripdoB  of, 
ii.  204  ;  beautiful  prayer  in,  205 

Martin,  Mr.  his  laadscs^MSs,  i.  192 

Martinoff,  the  painter,  ii.  164 

Maitoe,  moBuments  by,  ii.  140. 186. 19^ 

Mary  Stuart,  letter  respecting,  ii.  236- 

MatUda,  by  Loid  Normanby,  i.  166 

Matuszewitch,  Count,  ii.  43. 391. 394 

Mausethurm,  tower  of^  i.  136 ;  derivatioB  of 
the  word,  137 

Mausoleum  to  the  Queen  of  Prassia,  i.  326 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  i.  48 

Mayence,  i.  114.  134,  135.  140,  141.  143; 
ii.666 

MayendorfT,  Baron,  ii.  391.  487 

Mechanics'  institutions,  i.  165, 166 

Meckel,  professor,  account  of,  iL  636 ;  his 
person  described,  638- ;  his  mnseum^  641 ; 
nis  opinion  of  phrenology,  643  ;  his  ae> 
gotiation  with  the  London  university,  645 

Medea,  character  of,  i.  286,  287 

Meditators,  court  of,  ii.  436 

Medical  contre-tems,  ii.  525 

Medicine,  state  of,  at  Ghent,  i.  38;  at 
Brussels,  63  ;  at  Frankfort,  179 ;  at  Leip- 
sig, 240  ;  at  Berlin,  304 ;  at  St.  Peters^ 
buvgh,  ii.  248  ;  drugs  employed  in,  250 ; 
practitioners,  251  ;  their  alleged  defi- 
ciency, 256;  police  of  the  profoaiionot 
256 ;  quackery  extirpated,  257  ;  regula- 
tions respecting  phannaciens,  258 ;  es^ 
prit  de  corps  of  the  professors  of,  259 ; 
mcome  realized  by  practitioners  in,  260 ; 
mode  of  remunerating  them,  ib. ;  tittir 
complaints  against  the  higher  clanes  of 
society,  261  ;  remedy  proposed  for,  262 ; 
distinctions  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on 
the  profession,  264 

Medicis,  Marie  de,  i.  109. 

Medico-chirumcal  Academy,  at  St.  Peteis* 
burgh,  ii.  265  ;  distribution  of  studies  at, 
267  ;  thelibraiy,  &c.,  270  ;  military  has* 
pital  for  the  students,  271. 

— — — Society,  at  Berlin,  i.  319L 

Meerschaum  pipes,  i.  194. 

Meidoff,  Monsieur,  ii.  31. 

Mein,  river,  i.  151 ;  library  and  uptper  gate 
on  the,  154  ;  view  of  it,  ib. ;  villaaas  on 
the,  185.  187. 
Melancthon,  Philip,  tomb  of,  i.  249 ; 

culars  respectiog,  ib. 
Melas,  MademoiMUe^  ii.  377. 
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i,  Oenenl,  i.  423. 
JMemel,  load  to,  i.  351 ;  town  of,  353 ; 

H6tel  de  Roksie,  ib. ;  money  changing 

at,  354. 
Menelas,  M.  ii.  475  ;  tower  erected  by,  477. 

481,  482,  483.  491.  493.  496.  498.603. 
Mengt,  Raphael,  paintings  by,  ii.  579. 
Menschikon,  Prince,  Governor  of  St.  Pe- 

tersborgh,  ii.  298. 349.  496.  504. 
Merchants,  foreign,  at  St.  Petersbuiigh,  I. 

464. 
■  ,  Russian,  coetnme  of,  ii.  390. 

Mercury,  freezing  of,  at  Perm,  ii.  110. 
Alettenleiter,' pictures  by,  i.  86. 
Mettemich,  Prince,  valuable  estate  of,   i. 

141  ;  anecdote  of,  174. 
Meurice's  Hotel,  at  Paris,  ii.  670.  672. 
Meuse,  appearance  of  the,  at  Liege,  i.  71  ; 

banks  of  the,  81. 
Meyer,  Dr.  remarks  on,  ii.  280. 
MiasnoV,  Rynok,  ii.  408. 
Miatleff,  Mons.  palace  of,  ii.  353. 
Mice,  voracity  attributed  to,  i.  137. 
Michael,    Grand-duke,  new  palace  of,  i. 

416.  544  ;  view  of  it,  frontispiece  vol.  ii. ; 

alluded  to,   3.  35.  78.  276.  370.  470. 

504. 
Michael,  Grand-duke,  launch  of  the,  ii.  65. 
Michail,  Federovitch,  coronation  of,  ii.  139. 
Milan,   Duomo  of,   i.   107  ;  ii.  190 ;   xe- 

mains  of  Charles  Borromeus  in,  ib. 
Military  Gallery,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  i. 

516  ;  consecration  of  it,  518. 
— »— .—  levies,  ii.  461. 
-^— ~—  punishments,  ii.  466. 

—  Revolt,  at  St  Petersburgh,  ii.  470. 
Milk,  hiffh  price  of,  ii.  407. 
Milk-maid,  representation  of  a,  ib. 
Millbrook,  shipwreck  of  the,  ii.  63. 
Miller,  agaves  planted  by,  ii.  173 
Miloradowitch,  Count,  i.  508  ;  inscription 

on  his  monument,  ii.  191 ;  circumstances 

attending  his  death,  470.  472. 
Minerals  of  Siberia,  ii.  149 ;  specimens  of 

151 
Mineral  waters,  artificial,  ii.  588 

■  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  95. 

98 

■  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  i.  130 

•  of  Tbnesstein,  i.  126 

. of  Wisbaden,  i.  146 

Mines,   Hdtel  des,   ii.  147.     Great  Con- 
ference Hall,  148  ;    native  minerals  at, 

149  ;  manner  of  instructing  the  students, 

153  ;  dormitories  and  infirmary,  154,  155. 
,  Journal  des,  extract  from,  ii.  155 ; 

produce  of  its  sale,  160 

,  Russian,  yearly  produce  of,  ii.  155. 

159 
Minin,  monument  to,  ii.  140 
Mint,  at  Sl  Petereburgh,  ii.  92  ;  the  assay 

room,  ib. ;  process  of  purifying  and  smelt- 
ing, 93 ;  injurioua  to  health,  94  ;  propor- 
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tion  of  alloy,  ib.;  operation  of  coining, 
96 ;  amount  of  coinage,  97  ;  new  platina 
coin.  ib. 

Minutoli,  Baion,  i.  310.  316  . 

Mirrha,  character  of,  i.  276 

Mirrors,  remarkable  dimensions  of,  ii.  310 

Mittau,  town  of,  i.  366.  St.  Petenburgh 
Hotel  at,  366.  370  ;  appearance  of  the 
town,  ib. 

MoaUaca,  Russian  translation  of,  ii.  218 

Mocenigo,  Count,  i.  16 

Moika,  river,  i.  412.  416.  428  ;  ii.  84 

MoUer,  Admiral,  minister  of  marine,  ii.  44 

MoUinger,  clock  by,  i.  318 

Monbijou,  at  fierlm,  i.  309.  316 

Money  changers,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  102 

Moninouth-street,  Jews  of,  i.  174 

MonpJaisir,  villa  of,  ii.  500 

Montferrand,  M.  his  plan  for  Ihe  restoration 
of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  195 

Mont  Tonnerre,  i.  186  ;  ii.  667 

Monument,  ancient,  remains  of  a,  at  Bonn, 
i.  122 

,  Ionic,  i.  109 

Moore's  poetical  works,  i.  237 

Mdrder,  Colonel,  ii.  7 

Moreau,  General,  tomb  of,  ii.  199.  627 

Morel,  Monsieur,  i.  366 

Morlaix,  the  birth-place  of  Moreau*  ii.  200 

Morozzo,  Prince,  i.  176 

AJorton,  Dr.  ii.  147 

Mosca,  a  coachmaker  at  Brussek,  i.  79 

Moscow,  city  of,  i.  298.  333.  364  ;  educa- 
tion at,  388  ;  diligence  to,  436,  437 ; 
allusions  to,  ii.  87.  126.  182 ;  foundlinsr 
hospital,  158;  list  of  periodicals  published 
at,  245  ;  canal  to,  308 

Moselle,  river,  i.  127 

wine,  i.  127.  130.  176 

Mostowski,  Count,  ii.  559.  560 

Mouche,  la,  a  eame  at  cards,  ii.  361 

Mourning  Bri£,  extract  from,  i.  345 

Mozart,  favourite  ain  of,  i.  101  ;  Figaro  of, 
171  ;  Zauberfloteof,212 

Miibelberg,  battle  of,  i.  231 

MuUer,  General,  ii.  567,  568 

Mumm,  P.  A.  of  Frankfort,  i.  180.  182 

Mummies,  accounts  of,  i.  126.  313.  620 

Miinster,  or  Cathedral,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
i.  84  ;  holy  relice  deposited  in,  86,  07 

,  at  Bonn,  i.  122 

Muraviev,  M.  tutor  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, ii.  239 

Murray,  Mr.  steam-engine  by,  ii.  317 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  at  Bonn,  i.  123 

,  Egyptian,  at  Berlin,  i.  309 

of  Meckel,  account  of,  ii.  640 

— — '-- —  of  natural  history,  at  Frankfort,  i. 
163 

'  of  paintings,  at  Brussels,  i.  51 

-  Pctropolitanum,  ii.  120 

of  Soemmerring,  ii.  661 
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Mvtkftl  ctoek,  i.  0t3 

:--  club*,  at  St.  PdWBbuigh,  ii.  380 

Musical  instniment,  curious,  i.  391 
Mustche,  M.  his  catalogue  of  plants,  i.  89 

Nadeschda,  story  of,  i.  215,  216 

Nahe,  bridge  over  the,  i.  186 

Narra,  town  of,  i.  393 

Naiyschkine,  Demetrius,  go?emor  of  the 

Crimea,  ii.  147 
M.  (the  late,)  viUa  of,  i.  396 ; 

ii.  38 ;  tomb  of,  192 ;  his  splendid  style 

of  Uring,  361 

M.  CyriUe,  u.  19.  37 


Nash,  Mr.  i.  651 

Nassau,  Duke  of,  Tineyird  belonging  lo,  i. 
141 ;  palace  of,  at  Bieberich,  142;  view 
of  it,  143 ;  a  very  wealthy  Prince,  144 

Natalia  Aleziefna,  Princess  of  Hesse  Daim- 
Btadt,  ii.  27 

Natoire,  portraits  by,  ii.  108 

Naumbnrg,  town  of,  i.  227 

Naval  HoMpital,  at  St.  Petersbuigh,  ii.  274 

Navarino,  battle  of,  i.  615  ;  ii.  17.  26.  64. 
67 

Navy,  British,  on  flogffing  in  die,  ii.  448 
-  of  Russia,  ii.  65 

Nesselrode,  Count,  i.  17  ;  ii.  19. 42, 43. 342 

Netherlancis,  improvements  in  the,  i.  43. 48  ; 
map  of,  70 ;  pesting  in  the,  69,  70 ;  uni- 
versities of  the,  72 ;  improvements  in,  74  ; 
works  on,  ib. ;  population  of,  ib. ;  cur- 
rency of  the,  76 ;  weights  and  measures 
of,  77  ;  inns  and  ratis  of  living  in  the,  78 
■  King  of  the,   partieulars  le- 

'    specting,  i.  48 

Neustadt,  church  of,  ii.  692 

Neva,  river,  i.  403.  406 ;  account  of,  411  ; 
quays,  416;  banks  of,  425;  freezing  of, 
499 ;  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  502 ;  over- 
flowing of  the,  in  1824,  506 ;  various 
allusions  to,  ii.  55.  66.  81.  149.  195; 
difficult  navigation  of,  300 ;  ice-hills  on, 
386 ;  pleasure-boats,  ^5,  396 ;  excellence 
of  its  water,  415 

Nevskoi  Prospekt,  the  rnnd  promenade  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  i.  ill.  422;  hotels  in 
the,  448,  449 ;  alluded  to,  459.  544  ;  ii. 
138. 145.  161.  237  ;  religious  institutions 
in,  177  ;  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
183;  pubUc  Kbraiy,  233;  HApital  des 
Pauvres  near,  284 
Newbold,  Dr.  an  English  physician  at 
Brussels,  i.  64. 

New  University,  at  Ghent,  i.  33 ;  portico 

of,  34 
New  Zealanders,  heads  of  preserved,  ii.  60. 
Nicholai  Demetrivich  Borissow,  mamage  of, 

ii.204 
Nicholas  the  First,  ukase  of,  i.  20 ;  rescript 
of,  378  ;  coronation  of,  524 ;  portrait  of, 
533 ;  character  of,  ii.  1 ;  assuranoesof,  2 ; 
education  of,  ib. ;  his  filial  aftction,  ib» ; 


bixth-day  of,  i¥. ;  won  yiw^ABd  «v,  ¥; 
his  visit  to  Ensluid,  5 ;  oelrtwatian  of  his 
arrival,  ib. ;  nis  eenerosity,  3>. ;  enler- 
'  tains  die  Prince  Regent,  ib. ;  maniage, 
6 ;  application  to  state  aflUrs,  9 ;  militafy 
review,  10;  habits,  13;  his  au&iieent 
reward  of  services  to  the  utate,  17 ;  new 
order  of  merit  instituted  1^,  20 ;  WMjhm 
for  widows  founded  by,  22 ;  annivenary 
of  his  eonmation,  ib. ;  bis  benevolenoa, 
23 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. ;  his  patronage  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  24 ;  grants  a  pen- 
sion to  Karamsine,  ib. ;  politica]  events 
in  his  reign,  25 ;  his  household,  98;  his 
his  staff,  40;  alluded  to,  53.  107.  130; 
portraits  of,  139.  148 ;  ukase  of.  relative 
to  the  education  of  the  cler^.  181 ;  pro- 
motes the  study  of  the  Russian  bngnage, 
216,  217 ;  his  intention  of  enlarging  the 
library  at  St  Petersbuigh,  238 ;  eneou- 
rsges  literary  men,  239 ;  ersnts  pwnions 
to  Gnieditch  and  Kosloff,  ib. ;  encounges 
the  medical  prafession,  264 ;  inspects  the 
miliaury  hospitals,  276 ;  donation  to  the 
infirmary  for  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  294 ; 
pr^  Granville  presented  lo,  832 ;  abdica- 
tion of  Constantine  in  favour  of.  467 ;  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  468 ;  hia  oounge- 
oas  conduct  towards  the  mutineera,  470 

Nicolai,  Baron,  ii*  5.  197 

Nicolini,  Signer,  ii.  377 

Nidda,  river,  i.  185 

Niebuhr,  Profossor,  some  account  of,  i.  1 19  ; 
works  by  him,  120 

Niemen,  navigation  of  the,  i.  862 ;  r  iwiianj^ 
of  the,  ii.  520 ;  passage  of  Napoleon  ofer 
the,  520,  521 

Niemeyer,  Dr.  ii.  650 ;  his  death,  lb. 

Nigaud,  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  by,  iL 
103 

Nitach,  Professor,  it  638 

Nobility,  Russian,  houses  of,  ii.  349 ;  mim- 
ber  of  servants  in,  350 ;  palaoes  of,  353 ; 
court  flutes  of,  355 ;  dinnors  of^  ib. ;  their 
splendid  style  of  living,  361 

Noeggerath,  Professor,  1. 122 

Nonnenwoerk,  cloister  of,  i.  124 

Normanby,  Lord,  his  wo  A  entitled  "  Ma- 
tUda,"  1.168 

Ndtre  Dame,  church  of,  at  Bruges,  u  74 

Novgorod,  government  of,  ii.  121. 189. 

Obermann,  widow,  i.  273 

Obermein  gate,  at  Frankfort,  i.  153 ;  view  of 

it,  154 
Oberrad,  viUage  of,  i.  186 
Oberwesel,  town  of;  i.  134 
Oberwinter,  town  of,  i.  126 
Obouchoff,  hospital,  at  St.  Petenburgfa*  ii. 

279;  lunatics  in,  280 
"  Obstetrical  Demonstrations,"  a  periodieal 

woik,  i.  223 
■■■ ■    instittttil^n,  atxBeriia.  i.801 
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(Mktt,  ilup  launehedrnt,  a.65 

Oder,  river,  i.  338,  334,  336 

Odessa,  i.  177 ;  elteied  eosditioa  el,  375 ; 

mfliuioDs  to,  ii.  86. 121.  126 
Okhotsk,  sea  of,  ii.  63 
Old  citadel,  at  Liege,  i.  71 
—  iMdaoe,  at  Brussels,  collaetioot  in  tlie, 

i.64 
CRga  NicholajeTDa,  Grand-ducbess,  ii.  7 
Oionetz,  lake,  iion  ore  obtained  from,  149 
Objic,  tri-colonied,  ii.  628 
Opera,  Huaiaa,  ii.  370 
■  bouse,  at  Berlin,  i.  273 ;  appeaimnee 

of  Madenoiaelle  Sonta^  at,  276 
'  at  Dresden,  ii.  626 
at  Weimar,  i.  211 


Operas,  German,  remarks  on,  i.  286 

Orange,  Prince  of,  i.  36. 46. 49 ;  new  palace 
ef,  at  Brussels,  60  ;  ro^  pavilion  of  Ter- 
veuren  erected  by,  66 

Oranienbanm,  cbftteau  of,  ii.  604 

Orenbourg,  specimens  of  gold  found  at,  ii.  151 

Orloff,  Count,  i.  423.  640 ;  ii.  64.  476 ; 
anecdote  of,  477 

Orlowsky,  the  painter,  remarks  on,  ii.  142. 
164 ;  [picture  by,  ^3 

Otann,  Professor,  i.  301 

OnpofT,  machine  to  separate  gold  from  sand, 
inrented  by,  ii.  149^ 

Oitend,  i.  16.  21  ;  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine  at,  22 

Oatarmaan,  General,  i.  340 

Otto  III.  Em^ror,  i.  86 

Oural  mountams,  rich  mines  of  nlatina  dis- 
covered in,  ii.  97 ;  materials  ror  the  tii- 
mnphal  arch  from,  144;  porphyry,  &c. 
from,  ib. ;  gold  sand  found  m,  149  ;  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in,  167. 169 :  govern- 
ment of  the  mines,  160 

Ouschakoff,  General,  ii.  7 

Ousraey  Khan,  ii.  114 

Ouraroff,  General,  munificent  donation  of, 
ii.  146 

■■  Monsieur,  president  of  the  Im- 

nerial  Academy  of  Science,  ii.  108. 116 ; 
his  collection  of  American  plants,  126 ; 
delivers  an  oration,  129 ;  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  Russian  language,  216 

Qvoeehuoi  Rynock,  ii.  411 

Oysten,  English,  in  Fiance,  i.  23 

Oaeretskofsky,  voyage  of,  iL  116. 119 

Ozeroff,  MS.  copy  of  his  tragedy  of  Polyxena, 
ii.  236. 

Pacani,  a  mathematician,  i.  67 
Pahlen,  Count,  ii.  19 
Paintera,  Flemish,  i.  40 
Painting,  German  school  of,  i.  322 
Palace  of  the  States-General,  at  Brussels,  i. 

63 
Palais  de  Justice,  at  Brussels,  L  68 

d'Oranga  at  Brussels,  i.  60 ;  collec- 
tion in  the,  61 ;  fire  at  the,  ib. 


de  Sue,  at  Wamw,  ii.  641 

Palladio,  the  arehitect,  ii.  222 

Pallas,  native  iron  of,  ii.  122 

Pallavicini,  Maichesa,  ii.  380 

Pande%the  anatomist,  ii.  114.  119.  121; 
his  collection  ef  plants,  126 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  i.  33. 263 

Purde,  river,  i.  242 

Paris,  i.  178 ;  hoteU  of,  179 ;  aUuded  to, 
268.  261.  266.  298.  800.  310.  316.  323. 
329.  410.  448,  449 ;  department  of  the 
ministiy  of  the  interior  at,  ii.  49 ;  royal 
libiaxy,  118 ;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  120 ; 
cabinet  des  Bfines,  148  ;  oemeteiyof  Pere 
la^Chaiae,  193 ;  arrival  at,  670 

—  Mr.  Thomas,  ii.  610 

Park,  at  Brussels,  account  of  the,  i.  62 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. 

at  Weimar,  described,  i.  206 

Paskevitch,  Count,  u.  17.  74 

Passalaequa,  Signer,  his  collection  of  £gyp- 
tian  remams,  i.  311 ;  discoveries  of,  314 ; 


particulars  respecting,  316 

Passport,  Russian,  i.  361.  440 ;  form  of  it, 
4^ 

Pasta,  Madame,  i.  276,  277.  286 

Patriotism,  Russian,  i.  470 

Paul,  Emperor,  death  of,  i.  198 ;  allusions 
to,  u.  78. 106.  183. 270.  366;  alters  the 
church  of  St.  Isaac,  196 ;  tomb  of,  199 ; 
founds  the  Medioo-chirorgical  Academy 
at  St.  Petereburgh,  266 ;  establishments 
of,  488 

— —  Grand-duke,  ii.  27 

—  Prince  of  Wiirtember^,  ii.  38 

Paulowna,  Princess  Anne,  i.  49 

Paulowsky,  account  of,  ii.  486 

Panlueci,  Marquis  of,  i.  374.  37 

PauvresMalades,  Hdpital  des,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  u.  283.  816 

Peasantry,  condition  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  460 

Pedago^c  schools,  ii.  217 

Pedestn6,  or  military  hospital,  at  St  Peters- 
boigh,  ii.271 ;  prmcipai  divisions  of,  272 ; 
its  dfficiencies.  274 

Peen,  trial  by,  ii.  434 

Peipus,  lake,  i.  386. 390. 393.  406 

Pellew,Sir£,ii.l8. 

Pembroke,  present  Earl  of,  i.  44 

late  Earl  of,  his  death,  ii.  343 

Penitentiaiy,  or  antral  house  of  correction, 
at  Ghent,  i.  27,  28 ;  description  of  it,  20 

Pensile  Garden,  the,  i.  626 

Pere  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  ii.  196 

Perm,  native  gold  earth  found  near,  ii>  93. 
161 ;  severe  winter  at,  110;  freeaang  of 
mercury  at,  ib. ;  rich  mine  of  gold  in  the 
government  of,  149 ;  foundry  for  copper 
coining,  &c.  near,  160 

Peniani,  M.  i.  177 

Persians,  their  invasion  of  Russia,  ii«  26 

Patch,  or  stove,  i.  487,  488 

Peter  111.  Emperor,  i.  394  ;  ii.  27 
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Pettr  the  Oraat,  iUI«e  of,  frondspiece.  Vol.  I.; 

dBKribed,  i.422  ;  signature  of,  261  ;  the 
iwnder  of  St.  Petenburgh,  403. 41 1 ;  oot- 
tiM  of,  524. 554 ;  view  of  it,  555 ;  various 
aUuieiisto,  iL  37.  39.  53.  81.  8S.  114. 
124.  148.  149.  191.  222 ;  statue  of,  53  ; 
boat  and  annchair  of,  64 ;  bust  of,  74 ; 
autograph  letten,  ib. ;  his  travelliug  and 
state  cairiages,  83 ;  the  citadel  erected  by, 
91 ;  introduction  of  copper  coin  by,  96  ; 
encourages  science  and  the  fine  arts,  199. 
103 ;  anecdotes  of,  100.  102.  298 ;  his 
promotion  of  literature,  103 ;  portraits  of, 
lb. ;  academy  of  acts  and  sciences  founded 
bv,  105;  anatomical  specimens  pur- 
chased bv,  123;  cabinet  of,  124;  makes 
Demidoff  a  present  of  a  large  d^trict  of 
land,  157;  autograph  of,  165;  patriar- 
chal authority  suppressed  by,  1 78 ;  insti- 
tutes the  synod,  181 ;  monastery  of  St. 
Alexander  iNevskoi,  erected  by,  188;  re- 
moves the  relics  of  Prince  \aroslavich, 
189,  190 ;  his  baton  and  death-bed,  191 ; 
church  of  St.  Isaac,  founded  by,  194; 
canal  between  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  suggested  by,  308 ;  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  financier.  Law,  309 ;  his 
plan  of  a  mercantile  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  309  ;  Imperial 
Villa  of,  484 ;  agreeable  surprise  of,  485 ; 
Catherinehof,  buiit  by,  492 ;  bed  of,  500 ; 
walking-stick  of,  503. 

Peterhof,  picture  gallery  at,  ii.  103 ;  palace 
of,  496 ;  water -works  at,  503. 

Petersberg,  fortifications  of,  i.  200. 

Petrow,  M.  observations  made  by,  i.  478. 

Pfarrthurm,  at  Frankfort,  i.  159. 

Pharmacopoeia  Berolinensis  Borussica,  new 
edition  of,  i.  306. 

Phenomenon,  curious,  ii.  405. 

Philip  ie  Bon,  Duke  of  Bur|[undy,  i.  25. 

Philolaus,  the  philosopher,  i.  346. 

Phrenology,  science  of,  i.  88 ;  opinion  of 
Hiifeland  respecting  it,  308  ;  of  Meokel, 
ii.  643 ;  of  Soemmerring,  664. 

Picture  Gallery,  at  Dresden,  ii.  598 ;  view 
of  it,  599;  plan  of  it,  601. 

Pictures,  private  collections  of,  atSLPefcers- 
buigh,  li.  134. 

Piedmont,  posting  in,  i.  447. 

Pienitz,  Dr.  ii.  633. 

Pillnitz,  ii.  627. 

Pimenow,  the  sculptor,  ii.  140.  143.  186. 

PineFs  nomenclature  of  diseases,  ii.  249. 

Pistol,  first  invented,  ii.  618. 

Pitt,  Mr.  monument  to  his  memoiy,  ii.  164. 

Pizaroni,  Signora,  i.  276,  277. 

Place  d' Isaac,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  53.  191. 

Plate-glass  manufactory,  near  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  ii.  310  ;  immense  mirrors  at,  ib.; 
crystal  bedstead  at,  311. 

Platina,  rich  mines  of  discovered,  ii.  97; 


new  coin  of,  ib. ;  specimen  of,  151 ;  tro- 
duce  of  the  mines  of,  in  Russia,  156; 
specimens  of  sent  to  London,  161 

Platoff,  his  donation  of  silver  plate,  iL  186 

Pleisse,  river,  i.  242 

Podoroachna,  L  361.364.447 

Poetry,  in  Russia,  progress  of,  ii.  240 

Poiarski,  monument  to,  ii.  140 

Poland,  Jews  of,  ii.  517.  553 ;  fiontien  of, 
521.  568 ;  appeannee«  of  the  countiy 
522 ;  Roman  Catholic  religion  in,  555 
public  instruction,  557 ;  jurisprudence  in 
558 ;  capital  punishments  in,  ib. ;  land 
ed  interest,  559 ;  manuCactnies,  560 
roads  in,  565 

Polangen,  custom-house  oflioeiB  at,  i.  355 
Jeivs  of,  358,  359 ;  alluded  to,  364. 368 
ii.  516 

Poles,  their  persons  described,  ii.  527  ;  cha- 
racter of,  547 

Police,  at  St.  Petenburgh,  ii.  448 

Polish  army,  the,  ii.  534 

conspiracies,  ii.  540 

diet,  the,  ii.  538 

-  dwarfs,  ii.  555. 
~—  le^slaton,  ii.  539 

PoUeff,  M .  his  collection  of  paintings,  ii. 
136 

Polytechnic  society,  at  Frankfort,  i.  165. 
172 

Polyxena,  MS.  copy  of,  ii.  236 

Poniatowski,  prince,  death  of,  i.  243 ;  mo- 
nument to,  244 

—  Stanislaus,  i.  420 

Popplesdorf,  castle  of,  i.  119. 121 

Porcelain,  collection  of,  at  Dresden,  ii.  594 

Prussian,  i.  323 

Porto,  the  Italian  architect,  ii.  266 
Posting,  state  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  i.  69. 

German,  103,  104 

— — >—  Prussian  system  of,  i.  103. 138 

— —  in  Russia,  i.  432 

Post-ofllice,  of  St.  Petereburgh,  ii.  84  ;  its 
present  system,  85 ;  plan  for  the  impiova- 
ment  of,  ib. ;  defended  from  the  cfaaige 
of  opening  lettera,  87 ;  revenue  of,  89 ; 
post-horses  department,  90 ;  has  no  pe- 
tite poste,  ib. 

—————  of  Tzarsco-^elo,  for  correqpondiiig 
with  the  emperor,  ii.  89 

Poste  Route,  map  of,  i.  xxii. 

Post-waggon,  to  Breslau,  ii.  571 

Potemkin,  i.  529  ;  palace  of,  540 

— — ^  Countess,  monument  to,  ii.  194 

Potocki,  Count  Stanislaus,  grand  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  ii.  38.  132.  334.  359. 
381.  547. 

Potsdam,  i.  252 ;  forest  of,  ib. ;  lo^  Cha- 
teau at,  ib.;  palace  of  Fredenck  the 
Great  at,  ib. ;  visit  of  Napoleon  to,  253  ; 
view  of  the  royal  chateau  at,  265 

— -  gate,  at  Berlin,  i.  260 
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Potter,  Pavl,  palatingB  by,  i.  630 

Pooshchkine,  Alexander,  the  Russian  poet, 
ii.  240,  241 ;  editor  of  the  Moacow  Ga- 
zette, 245 

-^— —  Count,  his  collection  of  paint- 
ings, ii.  136;  alluded  to,  342.  358. 

Powder  magazine,  explosion  of  a,  i.  22 

Pozzo  di  Boigo,  General,  anecdote  of,  i. 
175 

Prague,  ii.  524 ;  formalities  at,  ib. 

PrasiDovia  Constanlinovna  Ivanoff,  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  ii.  203 

Prascovie  Feodorovna  Tzarina,  palace  of,  ii. 
117 

Pr^fet,  of  Coblentz,  monument  erected  by, 
i.  128 

Press,  liberty  of,  at  Braasels,  i.  45 

Prince  Regent,  entertainment  giyen  to,  ii.  6 

Princes,  Federated,  of  the  Rhine,  i.  140 

Prisons,  state  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  438 

Provisions,  prices  of,  i.  79 ;  ii.  405.  424, 
425 

Prussia,  posting  in,  i.  103;  ii.  573;  medi- 
cal practice  in,  i.  305 ;  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of,  322 ;  sculpture  in,  324 ;  military 
aspect  of,  339 ;  loaids  in,  ii.  572 

.  King  of.     See  Frederick  William 
III. 

Prussian  coin,  i  102 

m^^—   douaniers,  i.  80 

.  travellers,  zeal  of,  i.  299 

Prussic  acid,  on  the  uie  of,  ii.  552 

Puffendorf,  monument  of,  i.  263 

Pultusk,  town  of,  ii.  523 

Pump-room,  new,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  92 

Punishments,  military,  ii.  466 

Putrid  fever,  treatment  of,  in  Russia,  ii-  249 

Puysegur,  work  of,  i.  253 

Quentelet,  M.  his  work  on  the  Netherlands, 
i.  74.  76 

Racknitz,  heights  of,  ii.  627 

Raphael,  Madonna  of,  ii.  602.  607 

GaUery,  the,  i.  532 

Rastrelli,  the  architect,  i.  512.  519  ;  Tzars- 
co-celo  erected  by,  ii.  478;  fate  of,  480 

Ranch,  the  statuaiy,  i.  271.  324;  monu- 
ment erected  by,  325 

Raymond,  M.  de,  i.  407 

Rehmann,  Dr.  ii.  167.  253.  259 

Reinbold,  Dr.  physician  to  the  Emperor,  ii. 
254.  274 

Remagen,  town  of,  i.  125.  136 

Residenz  Schloss,  at  Dresden,  ii.  621 ;  the 
Griine  Gewolbe,  ib. 

at  Weimar,  i.  207 

Revel,  a  watering-place,  i.  436 

Rheingau,  wines  of,  i.  138.  181  ;  vineyards 
of,  141,  142.  186 

Rheinstein,  village  of,  i.  134  ;  view  of  the 
caslde,  ib. 

Rhenish  wines,  observations  on,  and  parti- 


culars respecting,  i.  126. 138. 140,  141. 
176.  180, 181 

Rheumatic  affections,  treatment  of,  ii.  248 

Rhine,  river,  i.  103.  105 ;  navigation  of,  at 
Cologne,  114;  steam-vessels  on,  115; 
timber  rafts,  116;  view  of  one,  ib. ; 
journey  along,  recommended  to  invalids, 
117  ;  mineruogical  histoiy  of  the,  122  ; 
scenery  of  the,  131 ;  curious  echo,  131, 
133 ;  the  road  along  the,  135 ;  crossing 
of  the,  138 ;  towns  on  the,  139 ;  Fede- 
rated Princes  of  the,  140 ;  north  bank  of 
the,  141  ;  styled  the  "  Father  of  Wine,'' 
142 

Richmann,  Professor,  experiments  'of  in 
electricity,  ii.  Ill;  particulars  of  his 
death.  111,  112 

Riga,  new  road  to,  i.  368.  372 ;  town  of, 
373 ;  view  of,  374 ;  houses  of,  376 ;  the 
Town  Hall,  ib. ;  siege  of,  377 ;  suburbs 
rebuilt,  ib. ;  commerce,  378 ;  hotels,  379 ; 
distance  from  to  St.Petersbuigh,  432, 433 ; 
diligence  to,  436  ;  arsenal  o^  ii.  83 

Rojedestvenskoy  Convent,  removal  of  the 
relics  of  Prince  Yarosiavich  from,  ii.  189 

Roland,  story  of  the  castle  of,  i.  124 

Roman  baths,  ruins  of,  i.  92 

medals,  ii.  126  ;  pantheon,  196 

Romer,  at  Frankfort,  i,  160, 161 

Romerberger,  at  Frankfort,  view  of  it,  i.  155 

Romieux,  General,  anecdote  of,  i.  16 

Romischans,  at  Weimar,  i.  210 

Romisch  Kaiser,  at  Frankfort,  i.  115. 180 

Rose's  Letters  from  Italy,  ii.  385 

Rosina,  character  of,  i.  278 

Rossi,  Signor,  i.  430.  515.  544.  551,  552 ; 
ii.  76.  79 ;  improvements  at  St.  Peteis- 
burgfa  confided  to,  238.  506 

Rossini,  operas  of,  i.  279,  280.  287.  532 ; 
ii.  377 

Ross  Markt,  at  Frankfort,  i.  154.  166.  180 

Rostovsky,  Prince,  ii.  438 

Rotari,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  ii.  499 

Rothschild,  Mr.  i.  173  i 

Rotterdam,  steam-boats  to,  i.  115.  118 

Roumiantzoff,  Count,  his  museum  of  anti- 
quities, ii.  146 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  i.  317 

■ and  Literature, 

at  Brussels,  i.  64 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 

at  Ghent,  i.  38 

chftteau,  at  Berlin,  i.  267,  268 ;  view 


of  it,  269 

— ^ at  Bonn,  i.  123 

at  Potsdam,  i.  262  ;  view  of 

it,  255 

Gallery  of  Pictures,  at  Berlin,  i.  321 

Library,  at  Berlin,  i.  320 

— —  pawiling,  ii.  625 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Ghent,  i.  40 

—  of  London,  i.  317 ;  pUtina 


sent  to,  ii.  161 
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Rowuiaanki,  Comt,  botnie  gtiden  of,  ii. 
174 

Rvbeu,  pftintiiigB  by,  i.  40. 65.  M.  107. 391. 
529 ;  iu  189 

Rudesheim,  vineyirds  of,  i.  138 

Rudolph,  the- botanist,  ii.  114 

Radolphi,  ProfeMor,  i.  291 ;  paiticikn  re- 
specting, 292. 808  ;  ii.  636 

Ruhl,  Dr.  ii.  30.  931.  253. 266. 286.  313, 
314,  315. 836 ;  physician  to  the  Empress- 
mother,  253 ;  orders  of  %L  Vladimir  and 
St.  Anne  ooiiferred  on,  265 

Ruppell,  Mr.  £.  the  AfiricaatrwreUer,  i.  163 

Russell,  Mr.  his  "  Tour  in  Germany,"  i.l92. 
204,  906  ;  ii.  577,  578. 606.  629 

Russia,  tmvek  in,  i.  9 ;  entrance  into,  355 ; 
writers  on,  469 ;  government  of,  ii.  39 ; 
high  tfibttnals,  ib.  -,  the  imperial  council 
of  stato,  ib. ;  his  Msjesty's  principal  staff, 
40 ;  executive  senate,  41 ;  gofeming 
synod,  42 ;  nnnistoftal  departments,  ib. ; 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  ib. ;  of  the 
marine,  43;  for  mtemtl  afiain,  45;  of 
public  instruction,  ib. ;  of  finance,  47 ; 
of  justice,  ib. ;  navy  of,  65 ;  great  map  of, 
70 ;  topographical  maps  of  the  difierent 
government^,  71 ;  state  of  science  in,  104  ; 
medals  of  the  soverei|ns  of,  127  ;  sculptors 
and  painten,  140,  163 ;  minerab,  149 ; 
produce  of  the  mines  in,  156.  159  ;  reli- 
gion of,  176 ;  tnmbs  of  the  soforeigns  of, 
198 ;  religious  ceremonies  in,  202  ;  mar- 
riage ceremony  of,  204 ;  Aineral  ceremony, 
210 ;  education  in,  215 ;  culthnstion  of 
the  language  of,  216 ;  new  plan  o^  ele- 
mentary etmcation  in,  217 ;  lectures  on 
the  language  of,  ib. ;  press  of,  938 ;  lite- 
rature, 239 ;  books  published  in,  242 ;  in- 
land navigation)  305  |  currency,  322 ;  re- 
venue and  national  debt,  326 ;  music  of, 
388 1  danees  of,  385 ;  amusements,  386 ; 
bear-hunting  in,  393  ;  game-laws  in,  394 ; 
woollen  manufisctares  of,  419 ;  progress  of 
civilization  in,  427  ;-  jurisprudence,  430 ; 
the  legal  profession,  431 ;  forms  of  law, 
432 ;  prison  regulations,  438 ;  corporal 
punishments,  440 ;  criminal  code  of,  444  ; 
extent  of  the  empire,  452 ;  census  of,  453  ; 
condition  of  the  peasant^  in,  460  )  mili- 
tary levees,  461 ;  taxatbn,  463 ;  military 
punishments,  466 ;  roads  of,  514 

Russian  autumns,  i.  505 
■  .  bath,  deseribed,  i.  491 

-  boxinff,  ii.  388 

-  calen£r,  inquiry  respecting,  iu  455 

.^  I  ■■ '  -  carriages,  i.  452 

coachmen,  costume  of,  i.  463 


-  diligences,  i.  436 

-  education,  i.  338 

-  field  sports,  ii.  S90 

>-  fuel  and  clothing,  i.  489 
..  GasBette,  i.  445 

-  merchants,  ii.  S90 


Russian  ministor  actho  Dial,  U  Fn^tet,  i. 
174 

I  pasi^pofft,  i.  360.  440  ;  fefm  of,  446 

patriotism,  i.  470 

—  play-bills,  sine  of,  ii.  376 
— — ~*-  sacred  music,  ii.  383 
'     ■  servage,  ii.  4i56 

-  shops,  ii.  417 

-  sledges,  i.  457,  458  ;  fora  of,  4fl0 
^  society,  i.  461 
^  stoves,  i.  487 
>-  summer,  i.  504 

vehicles,  i.  434 


■.  1 1 


Russians,  hospitahty  of  the,  i.  449 ;  of  St. 

Petersburgh,  465;   ohaiactar  of,    468; 

spirit  of  tnde  among,  ii.  306 ;  longevity  of 

the,  454 
Russo-P<Jish  hospital,  at  Wai«aw,  ii.  550 
Riist  Kammer,  at  Dresden,  ii.  617 
Rust,  Professor,  i.  291. 304 
Rnysch,  anstomioal  cabinet  of,  ii.  100 ;  his 

collections  purchased  by  Peter  the  Gvoat, 

123 
Ruysdael,  1.21.172.590 

Saale,  vaUej  of  the,  i.  297 ;  banks  of  the, 

999 ;  bri^over  the,  231 
Saalmiinster,  town  of,  i.  191 
^aarbruch,  town  of,  ii.  669 
Sachsenhausen,  town  of,  i.  153.  173 
St.  Alban's  House,  residence  of  the  Emperor 

Nicholas  at,  ii.  5 
—Alexander  Nevakoi,  monastery  of,  i.  411 ; 

ii.  188 ;  church  of,  144.  188 ;  shrine  of 

the  saint  in,  190 ;  its  cemetery  and  mouB- 

menu,  193 
—^  Anne,  order  of,  conferred  on  the  medieal 

TOofession,  ii.  264 

—  Bavon,  <»thedral  of,  at  Ghent,  L  31 ; 
pictures  in  it,  ib. ;  view  of,  33 

—  Catherine,  order  of,  ii.  SHB;  institnteof, 
272;  system  of  instruction  at,  231;  infir- 
mary of,  939  ;  expense  of,  933 ;  order  of 
knighthood  of,  233 

—  Catherine's  Chapel,  consecrated  wafen 
stolen  from,  i.  59 

—  Eloi,  church  of,  at  Dunkirk,  i.  13 

—  George,  hall  of,  at  St.  Petorsboivh,  i. 
514 

-  order  of,  ii.  80 

—  Germain,  librair  of,  ii.  936 

—  Gear,,  town  of,  i.  131. 133 

—  Gudule,  church  of,  at  Brusseb,  i.  56 ; 
view  of  it,  58 

-^  Hilaire,  Geoffrey,  ii.  671 

—  Isaac,  church  of  at  St.  PetaFaborgh,  ti. 

194  ;  restored  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

195  ;  its  colossal  granite  cohmna,  196 ; 
dieir  weight,  196 

—  John,  hospital  of,  at  Braesels,  i«  69 

—  MkhaeV,  equestrian  etatue  of,  i.  66 

■  castle  of,  ii.  10.  28 ;  its  slate 

•since  the  assassination  of  the  Etpeii 
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FihO,  79)  eODveitBd  urtD  a  titeollbr  ofi- 
ctn,  ib. ;  Tiew  of  it,  ib. ;  bow  caUed  Hdtiel 
dn  G^nie,  ib. ;  qnalifidttion  tor  idmiHion 
into,  80 
St.  Nicholas,  Ghuich  of,  tt  Berlin,  L  263 
■  «t  Lttpsig,  i.  841 

—  Omer,  leviewa  held  at,  t.  46 

^  Paul,  MS.  of  th6  £pisUe  of,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  ii.  836 

—  Peter,  painting  of  the  crucifiiion  of,  by 
Rubena,  i.  107.  112 

,  hospital  of,  at  BnuMb,  i.  62 

—  Peter  and  St  Paul,  church  of,  ii.  198  ; 
tombaof  the  aovereignaof  Ruaaia  in,  190  ; 
military  trophies  in,  ib. 

—  Petanbuigh,  road  to,  i.  305 ;  environa  of, 
306  ;  view  of  the  Triumphal  Arch,  ib. ; 
general  coup  d'oeil  of  the  city,  401 ;  aitn- 
ation,  402;  topography,  403;  ratent, 
404;  diffnenee  betvteen  in  1801  and 
1827,  405;  modem  deacription,  406; 
plana,  407 ;  districts,  408  ;  atraets,  409 ; 
the  Nofa,  411 ;  canak,  412 ;  the  laaac 
bridge,  413  ;  want  of  a  permanent  bridge, 
414 ;  model  of  a  wooden  one,  415  ;  quays, 
416 ;  walking  at,  recommended,  418 ;  the 
Admirahy,  ib. ;  view  of  the  £ngliah  Quay, 
426,  426;  Imperial,  or  Winter  Palace, 
419;  panommic  aurvey,  ib. ;  atatue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  422  )  view  from  the  Ad- 
mimlty,«26,427  ;modelofthecity,430; 
couTmncea  to  andfram,  432;  poating, 
ib. ;  Hnaaian  vehiclea,  434;  diligences, 
436 ;  steam«veaael  to,  437 ;  paaaport  to, 
440 ;  castom^hottse  duea,  442  ;  Board  of 
Censure,  443  ;  billet  de  aejour,  444  ;  for- 
aaalitiea  on  leaving,  446 ;  hotels,  448 ; 
lodgings,  449  ;  hospitality,  ib. ;  lacquais 
de  plaee,  450  ;>  carriagea,  .462. ;  coachmen, 

463  ;  a  droahky,  466 ;  a  sledge,  457  ;  di- 
viaion  of   society  in,  461  ;    merchants, 

464  ;  foreignera  at,  467  ;  the  BAiaaiana  of, 
467, 468  ;  population,  471 ;  c]amate,475  ; 
prevailing  diseaaea,  481 ;  tempemtuxe  of 
the  hooaea,  486  ;  clothing,  489  ;  Kusstan 
baths,  491  ;  folln  of  snow,  497 ;  ponton 
bridges,  500 ;  Summer  aaaaon  at,  503 ;  ia- 
undation  in  1824,506 ;  Imperial  palaces^ 
the  Winter  Palace,  511 ;  view  of  it,  ib. ; 
Grand  and  Petit  Hermitage,  520. ;  plan  of 
them,  ib. ;  view  of  the  th^Are  of,  531 ;  the 
Marble  Palace,  539 ;  the  Taurida  Palace, 
641 ;  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  and  Imperial 
Mews,  542,  543.  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  544 ;  view  of  it,  fron- 
tispiece, vol.  ii. ;  plan  of  the  city  of, 
end  vol.  i. ;  government  buildings  and 
institutions,  ii.  52;  the  Senate^houae,  53 : 
Admiralty,  55;  view  of,  ib.;  £ut  Ma- 
jor, 68 ;  Chateau  St  Michel,  79;  view  of 
It,  ib.;  the  H6tel.du  G6nie,  ib;  araenala, 
81;  foundry.  ib»;  coUegea  of  Govern- 
ment, 83;  Poat^offiee,  84;  has  no^pelite 


porta,  90;  ciladelof,  91;  the  Mint, 92; 
other  government  buildings,  97,  98;  in- 
stitutions  for  acience  and  the  Fine  Arta, 
100 ;  Imperial  Acadony  of  Sciencea,  105 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. ;  private  collections  of  pic- 
turea,  134 ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arta,  138 ; 
view  of  it.  ib. ;  triumphal  areh,  143 ;  Li- 
thographic   Sociely,    145;    Hdtel    dea 
Minea,  147;  La  Soci^t^libreEconomique, 
161;  School  for  Agriculture,  &€.  162; 
Svinnine   Muaeum,    163;    Droahky,   or 
aledge-drivera,  168;  Botanic-garden,  169 ; 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kaaaa*  183 ;  view 
of  it,  ib.;  ground  plan  of  it,  184;  Mo- 
nasterr  of  St  Alexander  Nevakoi,  188; 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  ib. ;  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  191 ;  Cemetery  of  St  Alex- 
ander Nevakoi,  193 ;  Church  of  St.  laaac, 
194;  view  of  the  Jaaac  Bridge,  197;  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  198;   Catholic 
Church,  199;  Lulhamn  churchea,  200; 
Engliah  Church,  ib. ;  the  Univeiaity,  214; 
Academy  of  Literaftwe,  .216 ;  civil  and 
military  aeminariea,  218 ;  private  educa- 
tion, 219;  Communant^  dea  DenoiaeUea 
Noblea,  220,  221 ;  Institut  de  St.  Ca- 
therine, 220.  227;  public  library,  233; 
neriodicals,  243  ;  state  of  medicine,  247 ; 
Medico-Chirurgical      Academy,     265 ; 
P^deatri^,   871;    Naval  Hos^ntal,  274; 
Hospitals  for  the  foot  and  home-guards, 
275;  Hospital  Obouchoff,  279;    Ivanoff 
Hospital,  282 ;  Kalinkin  Homital,  282 ; 
Bogodelnia  Hoapital,  283;   H^pital  des 
Paavies  Malades,  ib.;  mortality  in  the 
hospitals,  288 ;  Maison  dea  Enfans  Trou- 
v^,  290;  moxtaUty  among  the  children, 
292;    Lpring-in    Institution,    293;    In- 
firmary for  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  294 ; 
vaccination,  295;   Imperial    Economical 
Society,  ib. ;    Exchange,   297 ;   view  of 
it,  ib. ;    harbour  of,  300 ;    trade,  301 ; 
revenue  of  the  custom-house,  304 ;  fo- 
reign veaaela  at,  305 ;  inland  navigation 
to  and  from,  305 ;  new  canal,  308 ;  plate- 
glass  manufactory  near,  310 ,  china  ma- 
nufactory, 312  ;  uonfoundiy,  313;  Aler- 
androwaky  Institution,   315;  Kolpinskoi 
Zavod,  322 ;  banks,  826 ;  state  of  socie- 
ty at,  343. 363 ;  female  beauty  in,  344 ; 
balls,  347 ;    houaea  and  palaces  of  the 
nobility,  349.  353 ;  aervants,  350 ;  court 
f^tes,  355 ;    dinners,  356 ;    clubs,  864  ; 
Tiers  £tat  366;  English  and  Russian 

Juaya,  366 ;  aummer-gaidens,  367 ; 
rrand  Impc«al  Theatre,  369 ;  little 
theatre  for  French  and  German  perform- 
ances, 373 ;  Italian  Opera,  374 ;  minor 
theatres,  375 ;  encouragement  to  dramatic 
authon,  378 ;  musical  dubs,  380 ; 
Chantres  de  la  Cour,  381 ;  markets,  398 ; 
price  of  provisions,  405.422,423;  milk 
and  milk-maids,  .407  ;  Miasnoi  Rynok, 
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408  ;  Tolkotttcfaoi  Rvnok,  409 ;  Ovowh- 
noi  Rynok,  411 ;  dnm-drinking,  414  ; 
wines,  415;  shops,  416;  woolleo-manu- 
fmcturera,  419 ;  linen  goods,  421 ;  public 
illumination,  445  ;  streeC^keepers,  446  ; 
street  fires,  447  ;  nolice,  448 ;  measures 
against  fire,  449  ;  nre  insurance  company, 
ib. ;  Governor-general,  451 ;  miUtaiy  re- 

.  volt,  466 ;  imperial  n^denoes  near,  474; 
Tcliesm6,  475 ;  the  Caprice,  477  ;  Tsar- 
sco-9elo,  478;  Paulowsky,  486;  Gat- 
china,  488  ;  Foundlings'  School,  489  ; 
Catherinehoff,  492;  Strelna,  ib. ;  the 
Empress's  cotta^,  494 ;  Palace  of  Pe- 
terhof,  496 ;  Villa  of  Monplaisir,  500 ; 
L'Hermitage,  501  ;  Marly,  502 ;  water- 
woiks  at  Peterhof,  ^;  Chftteau  of 
Oranienbaum,  504 ;  Cronstadt,  505 ;  Ye- 
laffttine,  506 ;  view  of  it,  ib. ;  Kamme- 
noi,  506,  preparations  for  departure,  507 ; 
presentation  to  the  reigning  £mpress,  509; 
farewell  to,  510 

St.  Petersburgh,  Court  Gazette,  ii.3.  7. 131. 
332 

■  ,  island  of,  i.  404.  414  ;  ii. 
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Journal,  i.  472  ;  ii.  377 


St  Tron,  a  small  Flemish  town,  i.  69 ;  St. 
Vladimir,  order  of,  ii.  80;  conferred  on 
the  medical  profession,  264 

Salle  Blanche,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  i. 
515 

Salle  du  Congres,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i. 
98 

Salt  mines,  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  i. 
370 

Salvator  Rosa,  pictures  by,  i.  521 ;  ii.  493. 
667 

Salvatorsberg,  the,  a  hill,  i.  97. 101 

Savenko,  the  surgeon,  ii.  188.  273 ;  his  lec- 
tures on  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  271 

Savinn-bank,  at  Frankfort,  i.  165 

Saxe  Altenburg,  Duke  of,  i.  144 

.— ^  Coburg,  Duke  of,  i.  196 

-^—  Gotha,  account  of,  the  late  Duke  of, 
i.  195,  196.  198 

Weimar,    Grand-duke  of,   193.  204. 

231 ;  account  of  him,  208 ;  countir  re- 
sidence of,  210 ;  monument  erected  by, 
230  ;  alluded  to,  306  ;  ii.  652 

Saxon  princes,  &c.  monuments  of,  i.  213 

Saxony,  battles  fought  in,  i.  227  ;  roads  in, 
ii.  674 ;  scenery  of,  575 

,  late  king  of,  i.  242  ;  ii.  600.  626 

— — ,  Queen  of,  ii.  624 

Sbitenstchick,  ii.  412  ;  representation  of  a, 
412 

Schamp,  Chevalier,  hu  collection  of  pictures, 
i.40 

Schauspiel  Hans,  or  National  Theatre,  at 
Berlin,  i.  282 

Schafer,  Professor,  i.  240 

Schenskine,  General,  death  of,  ii.  470 


Schiller,  ballad  by  him,  i.  124;  hisplayof 
"  The  Robbers,''  128 ;  his  house  at  Wei- 
mar, 205;  grave  of,  216;  view  of  his 
house,  217  ;  death  of,  232  ;  his  histoiy  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  233  ;  hia  Jung- 
frau  von  Orieans,  241;  bust  of,  ii.  652  > 
remains  of,  ib. 

Schlegel,  Wm.  Professor  of  PhikHophy,  at 

Bonn,  i.  119 
Schlossldrche,  tombs  in  the,  i.  248 
Schliichtem,  town  of,  i.  191 
Schmettau,  the  Prussian  General,   numn- 
ment  in  memory  of,  i.  215 

Schmidt,  Professor,  ii.  598.  606 

Schoenbeig,  Castle  of,  i.  134 

Scholing,  Baron,  ii.  132;  studies  theChinen 
language,  218 

Schonberg,  ruins  of,  i.  131 

Schonfeldt,  pictures  by,  i.  86 

Schreiber,  Alois,  his  particulan  respecting 
the  Cathedral  of  Colore,  i.  108 

Schumacher,  Professor,  li.  101 

Schutaenhof,  a  spring  at  Wi^den,  i.  146 

Science,  state  of,  in  Russia,  ii.  104 ;  Impe- 
rial Academy  of,  at  St.  Peteisbui^,  105 ; 
view  of  it,  ib. ;  its  constitution,  106; 
benefection  to,  ib. ;  its  memben,  ib. ; 
Euler's  legacy  to,  108 ;  promotion  of  geo* 
graphv  by,  109;  observatoiy  at,  116; 
the  Gottorp  globe  at,  117;  collections 
belonging  to  it,  119;  zoological  and  mi- 
neialogiod  museums,  121  ;  skeleton  of  a 
mammoth,  122;  mass  of  native  iron  in, 
ib. ;  anatomical  collections,  123 ;  cabinet 
of  Peter  the  Great,  124 ;  of  curiosities, 
125;  collection  of  insects  and  dried  plants, 
126;  museum  of  medals,  ib. ;  Asiatic 
museum,  127;  Egyptian  muaeumy  128; 
secular  annivdrsary  of  its  foundation,  129 ; 
important  document  preserved  in  its  ar- 
chives, 131 ;  printing  press  of,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Granville's  public  lecture  before,  132 

Scott,  Dr.  bath  introduced  by,  i.  228 

Sir  Walter,  works  of,  i.   237 ;   his 

"  Ivanhoe,"  359 ;   Polish  edition  of  his 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  ii.  523 

Scotti,  i.  548,  549.  551 ;  ii.  150.  494 

Sculpture,  beautiful  piece  of,  by  Danneker, 
i.  156 

Sea-sickness,  remarks  on,  i.  8 

Seba,  zoological  collection  of.  ii.  100 

Selivatcheff,  Capt.  ship  commissioned  by,  ii. 
65 

Seltzer,  or  Toenenstein  water,  i.  97. 126. 144 

SemenofT,  Madame,  ii.  369. 371 

Senate-house,  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  53 ;  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  the  code  of  laws  given  by 
Catherine  II.  preserved  in,  54 

Senkenberg,  society  founded  by,  i.  163 

Sepping,  ship  built  on  his  principles,  ii.  66 

Servage,  Russian,  ii.  456 

Severguine,  the  mineralogist,  ii.  114. 122 

Servites,  an  order  of  monks,  i.  123 
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Shakspeaie'i  King  Lmt,  Ruinan  tmislatioii 
of,  u.  240 

Sharnhont,. statue  of,  i.  271 

Shebonoff,  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  by, 
ii.  139 

Sherbatow,  Priace,  palace  of,  L  396 

Sheremetieff family,  tombs  of,  ii.  192 ;  palace 
of,  353 

Shinkel,  M.  i.  267.  283 

Shultze,  Mr.  carriage  laboratory  for  detect- 
ing minerals,  invented  by,  ii.  150 

Siberia,  sold  of,  ii.  93  ;  silver  of,  ib. ;  pro- 
cess of  smehing  and  purifying  it  at  the 
mint,  93  ;  proportion  of  alloy,  94 ;  Flora 
of,  114 ;  marble  of,  144 ;  mines  of,  149  ; 

.  fossiHzed  wood  found  near,  151 ;  Demi- 
doff 's  iron-mine  in,  157 

Sicajrd,  M.  his  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  ii.  218 

Sieben  Gebierge,  or  Seven  Mountains,  de- 
scribed, i.  123 

Sieber,  collections  W,  ii.  126 

Siebleben,  church  of,  i.  198 

Siennaia,  or  hay-market,  ii.  398 

Sieefrey  of  Westefburgh,  i.  Ill 

Sik>,  paintings  b^,  ii.  103 

SLnzig,  town  of,  1. 126 

Sledge,  representation  of  a,  i.  457  ;  hn  of 

.    a,  460 

Smelovsky,  the  botanist,  ii.  114 

SmiU,  Edward,  his  "National  Statistics,*' 
i.  74 

SmolnoV  convent,  hosfntal  near,  ii.  282 

Snow,  fall^f,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  497 

Sobieski,  John,  ii.  546,  547  ;  armour  of, 
544.618 

Sochaczew,  town  of,  ii.  565 

Soci^t6  libre  Economique,  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, ii.  162 

Soemmerring,  Professor,  i.  318 ;  ii.  636 ; 
visit  to,  660;  his  negotiation  with  the 
London  University,  ^S2 ;  importance  of 
his  museum,  665 

Soigne,  forest  of,  i.  66.  80 

Solly,  M.  his  collection  of  paintings,  i.  267. 
321 

Solmon,  Dr.  particulars  respecting,  ii.  271 

Soltikoff,  Prince,  important  document  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
ii.  131 

-Sonech,  ruins  of,  i.  134 

Sonnenstein,  ii.  632  ;  view  of,  633 

^ntag.  Mademoiselle,  her  appearance  at 
Berlin,  i.  274 ;  her  performance  of  Mirr- 
ha,  276  ;  her  person  described,  ib. ;  style 
of  singing,  ib. ;  voice  of,  277  ;  her  per- 
formance of  Rosina,  278;  her  engage- 
ment at  Berlin,  ib. ;  her  performance  of 
Amenaide,  279 ;  of  Desdemona,  ib. ;  in 

-  Xa  .Donna  del  Lago  and  La  Ceneren- 
tok,  ib. ;  vocal  abilities  of,  281  ;  her 
manner  of  dressing,  ib. 

Sophia    Dorothea    Augusta,    Princess   of 

VOL.  II. 


Wiiitemburgb,  ii.  27 ;   her  aocompUsh- 
ments,  ib.  ^ 

Sopikoff,  M.  his  Essay  on  Runian  Biblio- 
graphy, ii.  242 

Soumarokoff,  the  fobulist,  ii.  240 

Source  de  L'Empeieur,  a  hot-spring,  i.  93. 

Soutfaey,  Mr.  ballad  by,  i.  137 

Southoff,  Dr.  physican  at  St.  Peteribuigh, 
u.  254.  291. 293 

Sonvoroff,  Prince,  i.  367;  monument  of, 
420;  ii.  191;  sumamed  Italiysky,  star 
tue  of,  13  ;  autograph  of,  165 

Spiker,  Dr.  i.  320 

Spree,  river,  i.  258,  259.  266.  268.  303. 
309.335.411 

Sprengel,  Professor,  ii.638 

Stadt  Kirche,  at  Wehnar,  i.  213.  250 

Staedel,  Mr.  his  collection  of  pictures,  i.  172 

Stael,  Madame  de,  ii.  335. 427 

Staroff,  the  architect,  ii.  144.  189 

Stars,  double,  i.  383 

Stcbegloff,  Professor,  the  "  Oukazatel"  pub- 
lished by,  ii.  104 

Stcherevathieh,  Count,  mansion  of,  i.  396 

Steam-vessels,  from  Dover,  i.  7 

.  on  the  Rhine,  i.  115 

to  St.  Petersburgh,  i.  437 

Steinberger,  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  i.  141 

Stertchinsk,  silver  mines  at,  ii.  159 

Stocke,  Colonel,  ship  constructed  by,  ii.  65 

StOTch's  description  of  St.  Petersburgh,  i. 
405.  466. 471.  539  ;  ii.  386.  448 

Stosch,  collection  of  gems  made  by,  i.  267 

Stoves,  Russian,  i.  487 

Strasburgh,  i.  114,  115 

Strasser,  musical  clock  by,  i.  523 

Strelna,  t-J  394,  395;  residence  of  the 
Grand-duke  Constantino  at,  ii.  493 

Stroganoff,  the  late  Count,  collection  of  his 
pictures,  ii.  137 

',  present  Count,  particulars  re- 
specting, li.  92 ;  alluded  to,  132.  198  ; 
his  palace,  353 

Countess,  school  founded   by, 


.    ii.  162 

Striive,  Professor,  particulars  respecting,  i. 

383,  384  ;  ii.  5§7 
Stuart,  house  of,  prediction  respecting,   i. 

137 
Suchtelen,  General,  his  cabinet  of  Greek 

and  Roman  coins,  ii.  126 
Sulphurous  Mraters,  of  Borcette,  i.  101 
Svetlana,  a  ballad  by  Joukovsky,  ii.  241 
Svinnine,  Mens.  Paul  de,  his  museum,  ii. 

163  ;  paintings  in  it,  164 
Swaika,  the,  ii.  387 
Sweden,  geognostic  collections  from,  ii.  122 

Table  d'hdte,  at  Weimar,  i.  217;  bill  of 

fare  at,  219 
Taurida  palace,  i.  541 ;  ii.  81.  222 ;  death 

of  Karamsin  at,  239 ;  great  minor  at,  310 
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Tchem^,  wa^fight  of,  u.  64 
-,  palace  of,  ii.  476 
Tea,  prapertkBof,  ii.  416 
Ten  commandments,  pictuxiet  of,  i.  249 
Tenien,  pictnres  by,  i.  624 
TeiTueren,  royal  pavilion  of,  i.  66 
Teutonic  order,  knights  of  the,  i.  342  ;  ar- 
mour of  the  knight!  of,  ii*  83 
Tewe,  pott-hottse  at,  i.  302,  393 
Thalhom,  a  mineral  water,  i.  180 
Theatie,  new,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  account 
of,  i.  88 

-  new,  at  BerFm,  view  of  it,  i.  284 
« I  du  Pane,  at  Brussels,  particnlais 

respecting,  i.  52 

■  royal,  at  Brussels,  i.  51 

■  at  Coblentz,  visit  to  it,  i.  128 
"  at  St.  Petenbuiigh,  the  Gnmd  Im- 


perial, for  the  Russian  opera,  ii.  369  ;  the 
little,  for  French  and  German  perfbnn- 
ances,  373  ;  Imperial  direction  of,  376 
-••  at  Weimar,  account  of  the,  i.  211 


Thebes,  sepulchral  chamber  discovered  in  the 

Necropolis,  i.  314 
Theft  of  the  Pelisses,  a  poem,  ii.  241 
Thermes,    Marshal  de,  defeat  of,    a.  12; 

Dunkirk  taken  by,  13 
■Thier  Garten,  at  Berhn,  i.  266 
Thorwaldsen,  the  iculptor,  i.  324 
Thuringian  Chain,  the,  i.  123.  186.  203 
■  forest,  i.  218.  336 

Tiddler,  Dr.  discoveiy  of,  ii.  620 
Tiedemann,  the  anatomi^  i.  164  ;  ii.  636 
Tilesius,  the  naturalist,  ii.  115 
Tilly,  General,  i.  232 

Tilsit,  town  of,  i.  851 ;  meeting  of  sove- 
reigns at,  352 ;  road  to,  368 
TimW  rafts,  on  the  Rhine,  described,  i. 

116;  view  of  one,  ib. 
Titian,  paintings  by,  i.  521 ;  ii.  135.  603. 

610 
Tobolsk,  silver  mine  near,  ii.  149 
Tobyn,  Dr.  the  phvsician,  i.  64 
Tolkoutchoi  Rynok,  or  rag-fair,  ii.  409 
Tolmatcheff,  Professor,  ii.  215 
Tolstoy,  Count,  gold  medal  executed  by,  ii. 

130 ;  engraves  the  secular  medal,  ib. 
Tonesstein,  mineral  water  of,  i.  126 
Tonon,  M.  the  architect,  \u  297 
Torma,  post-house  at,  i.  389 
Tosi,  Signor,  ii.  377 
Town  Hall,  at  Brussels,  i,  65 

-,  at  Lie|^,  i.  71 
— ^ ,  at  Wittenberg,  pictures  in,  i. 

249 
Traitteur,  Colonel,  i.  416 
TTeuenbriezen,  town  of,  i.  251 
Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  publishers  at  Paris,  i.  46 
Tribunals  in  Russia,  ii.  15.  39 
Trinius,  the  botanist,  ii.  114. 126 
Triumphal  Arch,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  view  of 

it,  i.  396 ;.  account  of  it,  ii.  144 ;  don^ 
^    iioDs  to,  145   . 


IVoukaia,  thearohitMl,  i, 543- 
Troops^  levying  of,  ii.  465 
Tump&es,  sytteto  5f,  in  Eagiaiid,  i.  187 
Turtmninov^  monomeit  of,  ii.  193 
Tutelage,  Court  of,  ii.  435 
Typhus  fever,  remariu  on,  u  481 
Tzanco-felOr  poat-offioe  of,  ii.  89.  121 
,  palace  of,  ii.  457.  477 

Uiaadow,  the,  described,  ii.  541 
Ulman  aiid  Liacknicki,  Messrs.  i.  370 
Undine,  story  of,  L  182 
Universities  of  the  Netherlands,  remaiks  on, 

i.  72 
Univernt]^  of  Berlin,  i.  288;  view  of  it,  290; 

anatonucal  preparations  in  the  inHiram  at, 

293 
— >^— ^-^  of  Bonn,  described,  i.  110 

,  new,  at  Ghent,  i.  93 ;  portico 

of,  34 
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-  of  Halle,  ii.  649,  650 

-  of  Leipsig,  i.  239 

-  at  Liege,  account  of  the,  i,  71. 

— — ^—  at  Louvain,  i.  67 

of  St.  Petersburgh,  deacribed, 

u.  214 
University  of  Warsaw,  ii.  548 
Unter  den  Linden  promenade,  view  of  it, 

i.259 
Unteimein  quay,  at  Frankfort,  i.  153. 155 

Vaccination,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  295 
Valdemar,  a  Danish  King,  i.  388 
Valenciennes,  town  of,  i.  99 
Van  Dyke,  portrait  of,  i.  40  ;  pictures  by, 

86.  321.  529;  ii.  189 
Van  £yck,  Messrs.  the   inventors  of  oil 

painting,  i.  31 
Van  Poucke,  statues  by,  i.  31. 40 
Vassileiostraw,  the  island,  i.  406,  406.  411, 

412.  442.  449.  50O,  501 
VassiliefT,  Count,  Minister  of  Finanoe,  ii. 

266 
Vidsmitinoff,  Count,  library  of,  ii.  286 
Vighi,  disctfveiy  by,  i.  549.  551 
Villanov,  Chateau  of,  ii.  547 
Vilvorde,  town  of,  i.  66 
Vines,  planted  on  a  rock,  i.  125 
Vineyanls,  near  Riidesheim,  i.  141 
Virgin  Mary,  i.  84  ;  robe  said  to  have  been 

worn  by,  87 
Vistula,  the,  i.  339,  340,  341.  343.  34&  tL 

525.  536 
Vivian  GreVt  !•  168 
Vladimir,  Koiedestvenaky   convent,  at,   ii. 

189 
Volga,  junction  of  the  Moskwa  wi^,  ii.  306 
Volkonsky,  Prince,  i.  543  ;  ii.  19  ;  minister 

of  the  household,  37;  chief  of  the£tat- 

m^or,  77 

-,    Mademoiselle    Zenaj'de,    the 
i  ii.  241 
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Volmtf ,  town  of,  i.  381,  382 
Voltaire,  hhtm  of,  i.  638 
Vorobiew,  ProMMor,  kis  yiiitingi,  ii.  141 
Ymoiiikhiii,  Church  of  Our  Li^y  of  Kuan, 
built  by,  u.  183 

Wtfen,  oouecrated,  bIoit  of  the,  i.  69,  60 
Waffner,  Professor,  i.  289.  303 
Wi&er,  Dr.  the  physiaan,  ii.  254 
Walking,  exercise  cf,  i.  417 
Walladmor,  a  pretended  translation  firom  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  i.  237 
Wallestein,  General,  i.  232 
Walther,  Professor,  i.  293.  318 
War-game,  described,  ii,  75 
W  amick,  M.  i.  625 

Warsaw,  collection  of  books  from,  ii.  233. 
270  ;  account  of,  526  ;  plan  of,  ib. ;  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  ciw,  526 ;  mili- 
tary parade  at,  528 ;  the  Zamech,  536 ; 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  538  ;  Palais  de  Saxe, 
541  ;  Government  Palace,  ib. ;  view  of  it, 
ib. ;  the  Marieville  Bazaar,  542 ;  churches, 
644  ;  national  monuments,  ib.  ;  the 
Uiaxdow,  545 ;  Lazienki,  546 ;  chateau 
of  Villanov,  S47  ;  University  of,  548  ; 
education,  549  ;  Russo-Polish  Hospital, 
650 ;  Military  Hospital,  552  ;  Jews  nu- 
merous in,  553 ;  ton  of  society,  554 ; 
dwarfs,  555  ;  religious  sects,  556  ;  public 
instruction,  557  ;  administration  of  justice, 
658  ;  capital  punishments,  ib. ;  landed  in- 
terest, 559 ;  manufactures,  560 ;  police, 
661  ;  finance,  562 
Wartenburg,  concealment  of  Luther  at,  i. 

193 
Waterloo,  field  of,  i.  80 ;  battle  of,  271 
Waters,  sulphurous,  i.  101 
Watson,  Kev.  £.  his  work  on  Courland,  i. 

363 
Weather,   state  of,   at  St.  Petersburgh,   i. 

477.  480 
Weights  and  measures  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 

78 
Weimar,  city  of,  i.  186.  202  ;  road  to,  204  ; 
account  of,  205 ;  plan  of,  ib.  ;  singular 
concert  at,  206 ;  the  Kesidenz  Schloss, 
207  ;  park  at,  209  ;  the  Romischhaus  at, 
210  ;  opera,  21 1  ;  the  Stadt  Kirche.  213 ; 
Lutheran  church  service  at,  214 ;  cemetei^' 
of   the  Alten  Kirchhof,  215;    grave  of 
Schiller,  216 ;  view  of  Schiller's  House, 
217  ;  table  d'h6te  at,  217,  218  ;  bUl  of 
fare  at,  219  ;  the  Landes  Industrie  Comp- 
toii   of,  222 ;    accademy  at,  225 ;    road 
firom  to  Leipsig,  226  ;  return  to,  ii.  651  ; 
.view  of  Goethe's  house  at,  653 
Weissenfels,  town  of,  i.  231 
WeUington,    Duke  of.    i.   23.   324.   516; 
I      valuable  mirror  presented  to,  by  the  £m- 
I       peror  of  Russia,  ii.  31 1  ;  his  embassy  to 
I       St.  Petersburgh,  437  ;  letter  for,  529 
Wenzel,  Dr.  of  Frankfort,  i.  179 


Werner,  new  system  of,  ii.  121. 165 

Weslar,  town  of,  i.  189 

Weydemeyer,  statistical  uUes  hy,  i.  471  ; 

ii.  97.  302.  326.  454 
Wieland,  i.  20.5. 223.  233  ;  ii.  653.  668 
Wielhorsky,  Count,  ii.  377 
Wiesenbrunn,  water  of,  i.  145 
Wild,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114 
Wilhehns  Platz,  at  Berlin,  i.  265 

■ ,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  92 

WilnuLDs,  Fxederick,  of  Frankfort,  i.  169 
Wilna,  government  of,  ii.  516 
Wilson,  Genetal,  ii.  314.  317,  318,  820 
Windows  and  doors,  double,  i.  485 
Wines,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  ii.  415 

— ^ ,  Rhenish,  i.  126. 138. 176. 180 

Winter,  new  opera  by,  i.  275;  allusion  to 
him,  287 

'  Palace.  See  Imperial  Palace 
Wirgman,  Mr.  ii.  658 
Wisbaden,  town  of,  i.  139  ;  road  to,  142  ; 
account  of,   145  ;   a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  ib. ;  the  Kursaal  at,  ib.  ;  mineral 
waters  of,  146;  hotels,  146;  amusements, 
147 
Wishniewsky,  his  astronomical  voyage,  ii. 

110 
Wittemberg,    town  of,   i.   244 ;    statue   of 
Luther  at,  247  ;  tomb  of  Luther  in  the 
Schlosskirche  at,  248  ;  of  Philip  Melanc* 
thon,  249 ;  curious  paintings  in  the  town- 
hall    of,    ib. ;    the   Augustine   Convent, 
250 
Wittgenstein,   Count,    his    presentation   of 
Chaudet's    statue   of    Bonaparte   to   the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,    at  St.   Peters- 
burgh, ii.  140 
Witzthum,  General,  i.  407 
Wolf,  manner  of  hunting,  ii.  391 
Wolff,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114.  123 
WoUastcn,  Dr.  platina  sent  from  Russia  to, 

ii.  161 
W^ood  harmonicon,  account  of  it,  i.391 
Woollen  manufactures  of  Russia,  ii.  419 
Woronzow,  Count  Michel,  various  allusions 
to,  i.  1.  16.  138. 176.  201.  244.  333.  340. 
351.  372.  375.  389.  397.  460.  487.  516  ; 
ii.  19.  43.  58.  135,  136.  147.  174.  221. 
314.  342.  394.  510 

-,  Count  Roman,  ii.  161 
,  Great  Chancellor,  ii.  103  ;  mo- 
nument of  Lomonossoff  erected  by,  194 
-,  Countess,   i.  8.  110;  ir.  344. 
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Wouvermanns,  pictures  by,  i.  528  ;  ii,  493 

Wright,  Mr.  engraving  by,  ii.  6 

Wiirtemberg,  Duke  of,  i.  515 

Wylie,  Sir  James,  pharmacopoeia  published 
by,  ii.  250.  256.  274.  333  ;  his  profes- 
Monal  character  and  duties,  252;  presi* 
dent  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Acaoemy, 
266 ;  alluded  to,  269 ;  the  ordera  of  St. 
Vladimir  and  St.  Anne  conferred  on,  265 ; 
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INDBX: 


inipector^goneial  of  the  milHaiy  hotpitali, 
27o ;  Mraico-chimrgicml  Joartkal  estab- 
lished by.  277 

Yamstchick,  or  Voitaner,  i.  435 
Yasnowsky,  Nadeschda,  story  of,  i.  315 
Yelaguine,   imperial  pavilion  of,   ii.  506; 

▼iew  of  it,  ib. 
Ypres,  Bishop  of,  work  by,  i.  67 

Zach,  Baron  de,  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions, i.  198 

Zacharoff,  his  model  of  the  admiralty  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  ii.  62 

Zackievsky,  General,  ii.  77 

Zagorsky,  the  anatomist,  ii.  114 


Zagoskine,  the  diamatic  writer,  ii.  243 ' 
Zamech,  account  of  the,  ii.  586 
Zauberfldle  of  Monrt,  overtme  to  the,  i.  212 
Zaulotsky,    Coants,    librszy    at    Wsnaw, 

formed  by,  u.  233.  237 
Zehlendorf,  town  of,  i.  256 
Zeil,  the  principal  street  at  FrankfiNt,  1. 154. 

168.  178  ;  ii.  660 
Zinc,  abundance  of,  in  Poland,  ii.  562 
Zircone,  aystal  of,  ii.  152 
Zlatoottst,  mines  of,  ib 
Zoological  museum,  at  Berlin,  i.  296,  297 
Zoui'eff,  voyage  of,  ii.  115 
Zu^,  M.  tiie  architect,  ii.  544 
Zwittger,  the,  at  Dresden,  ii.  619 
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